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NOTE. 


COPIES  of  Leviathan  dated  1651  may  roughly  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  original  folio  issue 
of  that  year  and  later,  inferior  reprints.  These  last, 
though  also  dated  1651,  can  be  identified  by 'the  coarser 
and  lighter  impressions  of  the  engraved  title  page,  by 
the  lines  on  the  handle  of  the  sword  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  *  Mortal  God '  running  diagonally  instead 
of  straight,  by  (in  some  copies)  a  misprint  (Ckooke 
for  Crooke)  in  the  imprint  on  the  printed  title  page, 
and  by  many  other  small  differences.  Some  ofuhese 
differences  were  thus  characterised  by  Whewell,  m  his 
lecture  on  Hobbes,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  England^   1842,  p.  21. 

*  In  the  common  editions,  the  face  has  a  manifest  re- 
semblance to  Cromwell  (the  work  was  published  in  165 1), 
although  it  wears,  as  I  have  said,  a  regal  crown  :  and  in 
these,  the  engraving  is  well  executed  and  finished.  But  in 
the  copy  belonging  to  Trinity  College  Library,  the  face 
appears  to  be  intended  for  Charles  the  First.  The  en- 
graving of  this  copy  is  very  much  worse  than  the  other, 
and  is  not  worked  into  the  same  careful  detail  by  the 
artist,  although  the  outline  is  the  same  :  and  the  text  of 
the  book  is  a  separate  and  worse  impression,  although  the 
errata  are  the  same  with  the  other  copies,  as  well  as  the 
date.  How  Hobbes  himself,  or  any  other  person,  should 
come  to  print  the  Leviathan  in  this  manner,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  explain.' 


NOTE 

The  present  edition  has  been  reprinted  from  a  copy 
of  the  first  issue,  and  the  proofs  have  been  read  with  a 
second  copy  of  the  same  issue  lent  by  Prof.  Sorley,  to 
whom,  and  to  Dr  Henry  Jackson  and  to  Mr  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  thanks  are  due  for  the  loan  of  copies.  For 
convenience  of  reading,  the  old  type-forms  of  _/,  s,  a,  m, 
etc.,  have  been  made  uniform  with  those  in  general 
modern  use ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
series  of  Cambridge  English  Classics,  of  which  this 
is  the  first  volume,  neither  the  spelling  (including  the 
use  of  capitals  and  italics)  nor  the  punctuation  has  been 
altered,  save  as  specified  below.  Effect  has  been  given 
to  the  list  of  errata  printed  below  the  Contents,  and 
many  other  obvious  printers'  errors  have  also  been  cor- 
rected, not  given  in  that  list :  the  places  where  these 
corrections  have  been  made  are  indicated  in  the  text 
by  the  insertion  of  square  brackets,  A  few  errors 
in  punctuation  have  been  altered  without  the  use  of 
square  brackets  :  a  list  of  these  is  given  in  the  footnote 
to  this  p^e". 

I  p.  ji,  a  hill  stop  has  been  supplied  after  'JM/W  in  the  side-note.  p.  j7, 
1  36,  a  full  stop  takn  the  place  of  a  comma,  p.  49,  last  line,  a  parenthesis 
has  been  supplied  before  '  Mark.''  p.  loj,  1  ii,  a  full  stop  takes  the  place  of 
a  comnia.  p.  iij,  a  full  slop  has  tieen  supplied  after  '  Subjtct'  in  the  side- 
note,  p.  135,16,  a  full  stop  takes  the  place  of  a  comma,  p.  ij6, 1,  10,  a  full 
stop  takes  the  place  of  a  comma  p.  153, 1.  8,  a  full  stop  takes  the  place  of 
a  comma,  p.  iSj,  I.  17,  a  comma  takes  the  place  of  a  full  stop  after 
'opinion.'     p.   iqj,  an  asterisk  has  been  supplied  before  'Deal.   11.  19.' 

r.-%3*,\.j4,i  full  stop  takes  the  place  of  a  comma  after  'Infusion.'  p.  iji, 
J.  commas  take  the  place  of  a  semicolon  and  a  full  stopaf^r  'Agriculture' 
and  '  Fishing'  respectively,  p.  179,  L  i,  a  full  stop  has  been  supplied  after 
'end.'  p.  191, 1.  34,  a  parenthesis  has  been  supplied  before  '  ExoJ.'  p.  194, 
L  13,  a  parentbeas  has  been  supplied  before  '  Pet,'  p.  306,  1.  8,  a  bracket 
has  been  supplied  after  'Ib&.  11.  j.'  p.  347. 1.  i,  a  parenthesis  has  been 
inserted  before  'as.'  p.  357,  I.  10,  a  parentnesis  has  been  inserted  after 
'  Cjesar.'  p.  366, 1.  5,  a  full  stop  has  been  deleted  after  '  Princes.'  p.  389, 
I.  »7,  a  parenthesis  has  been  deleted  after  'done.'  p.  396,  L  37,  a  parenthesis 
has  been  deleted  after  'remained.'  p.  493,  1.  31,  a  parenthesis  has  been 
supplied  after  the  reference. 


NOTE 

The  alterations  in  square  brackets,  other  than  simple 
printers'  errors,  which  seem  to  deserve  being  recorded 
are  thus  : — 

p.  I,  L  34|  'an*  is  supplied  from  the  later  impressions:  it  is  lacking  in 
the  first  issue,  p.  37,  1.  i,  in  some  of  the  early  copies  the  fiiU  stop  is, 
erroneously,  inserted  after  ^  Deliberation  *  instead  of  after  *  from.*  p.  38, 
I  24,  some  copies  of  the  later  issues  read  *  will  not  be  for  that  it  has  bem.* 
p.  331,  I  22,  *of  Ms  supplied  from  the  later  impressions,  p.  422, 1.  4,  the 
first,  and  some  of  the  second,  issues  read,  *own  Town.'  p.  524,  1.  30, 
*of '  is  supplied  from  the  later  issues. 

On  pp.  304  ef  seq.  the  use  of  square  brackets  instead 
of  parentheses  for  the  Scripture  references  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  original  issues  and  not  an  innovation  in  the  present 
edition.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  pagination  of  the 
folio  (indicated  in  the  following  pages  in  square  brackets) 
pp.  247  and  8  are  duplicated,  and  that  the  next  page  to 
256  is  numbered  261.  Pp.  84,  332  and  388  are  blank. 
The  folding  plate  inserted  to  face  p.  40  in  the  folio  will 
be  found  printed  as  a  page  of  the  following  text  on  p.  53. 
The  headlines  in  the  original  issues  are  in  italic  capitals, 
followed  by  a  full  stop :  the  turn-over  words  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  have  not  been  reproduced  in  the  present 
edition. 

Most  of  the  folios  examined  measure  i  if  x  7^  inches 
but  a  copy  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (Syn.  3. 
65.  i)  measures  13^x9  inches.  A  copy  written  on 
vellum,  originally  presented  to  Charles  II.  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  Egerton  MSS.  19 10. 

The  book  having  been  condemned  by  Parliament  in 
1666,  copies  had  risen  considerably  in  price  by  1668. 
On  the  3rd  of  September  in  that  year  Pepys  writes  (ed. 
Wheatley,  1896,  Vol.  viii.)  :  'Calling  on  several  busi- 
nesses, and  particularly  my  bookseller's,  among  others, 
for  "  Hobbs's  Leviathan,"  which  is  now  mightily  called 
for  ;  and  what  was  heretofore  sold  for  is.  I  now  give 
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NOTE 

24J.  for,  at  the  second  hand,  and  is  sold  for  30J.,  it  being 
a  book  the  Bishops  will  not  let  be  printed  again.' 

Hobbes  issued  in  1668  a  modified  Latin  version  of 
Leviathan,  at  Amsterdam,  and  a  Dutch  translation 
appeared  in  1667.  The  Latin  version  has  three  Appen- 
dixes, in  place  of  '  A  Review,  and  Conclusion,'  entitled 
'  De  Symbolo  Niccno,' '  De  H^resi,'  and  '  De  quibusdam 
Objectionibus  contra  Leviathan.'  It  has  also  an  Index 
raiionni. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use,  a  brief  Index  of 
persons  and  places  other  than  Scriptural  has  been  added 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  A  list  will  also  be  found 
there  of  readings  different  from  the  accepted  text 
noticed  in  a  copy  of  the  later  issue  spoken  of  above. 
The  more  interesting  and  important  of  these  are  the 
substituted  phrases  and  omissions  on  pp.  335,  336,  354, 
464  and  465. 


A.  R.  W. 


Cambridge,  Janiuirj  ij,   1904. 
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TO 

MY    MOST    HONOR'D   FRIEND 
M"^   FRANCIS  GODOLPHIN 


of  Godolphin. 


Honor  d  Siry 

YOur  most  worthy  Brother  M'  Sidney  Godolphin^ 
when  he  lived,  was  pleas'd  to  think  my  studies 
something,  and  otherwise  to  oblige  me,  as  you  know, 
with  reall  testimonies  of  his  good  opinion,  great  in 
themselves,  and  the  greater  for  the  worthinesse  of  his 
person.  For  there  is  not  any  vertue  that  disposeth  a 
man,  either  to  the  service  of  God,  or  to  the  service  of 
his  Country,  to  Civill  Society,  or  private  Friendship, 
that  did  not  manifestly  appear  in  his  conversation,  not  as 
acquired  by  necessity,  or  afFected  upon  occasion,  but  in- 
haerent,  and  shining  in  a  generous  constitution  of  his 
nature.  Therefore  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  him,  and 
with  devotion  to  your  selfe,  I  humbly  Dedicate  unto  you 
this  my  discourse  of  Common-wealth.  I  know  not  how 
the  world  will  receive  it,  nor  how  it  may  reflect  on  those 
that  shall  seem  to  favour  it.  For  in  a  way  beset  with 
those  that  contend,  on  one  side  for  too  great  Liberty, 
and  on  the  other  side  for  too  much  Authority,  'tis  hard 
to  passe  between  the  points  of  both  unwounded.  But 
yet,  me  thinks,  the  endeavour  to  advance  the   Civill 

•  •  • 
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Power,  should  not  be  by  the  Civill  Power  condemned  ; 
nor  private  men,  by  reprehending  it,  declare  they  think 
that  Power  too  great.  Besides,  I  speak  not  of  the  men, 
but  (in  the  Abstract)  of  the  Seat  of  Power,  (like  to 
those  simple  and  unpartiall  creatures  in  the  Roman 
Capitol,  that  with  their  noyse  defended  those  within 
it,  not  because  they  were  they,  but  there,)  offending 
none,  I  think,  but  those  without,  or  such  within  (if 
there  be  any  such)  as  favour  them.  That  which  perhaps 
may  most  offend,  are  certain  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture, 
alledged  by  me  to  other  purpose  than  ordinarily  they 
use  to  be  by  others.  But  I  have  done  it  with  due 
submission,  and  also  (in  order  to  my  Subject)  neces- 
sarily ;  for  they  are  the  Outworks  of  the  Enemy,  from 
whence  they  impugne  the  Civill  Power.  If  notwith- 
standing this,  you  find  my  labour  generally  decryed, 
you  may  be  pleased  to  excuse  your  selfe,  and  say  I  am 
a  man  that  love  my  own  opinions,  and  think  all  true  I 
say,  that  I  honoured  your  Brother,  and  honour  you,  and 
have  presum'd  on  that,  to  assume  the  Title  (without 
your  knowledge)  of  being,  as  I  am, 

Sir, 
Paris.     Aprill  ^\.  1651.  Your  most  humble,  and  most 

obedient  servant, 
Tho.  Hobbes. 
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Errata. 


"P  Age  48.  In  the  Ms^n,  for  love  Praite,  rezd  love  0/ Praise,  p.  75. 1.  5. 
^  for  signied,  r.  signified,  p.  88.  I  i.  for  performe^  r.  forme.  1.  ^$,  for 
Soveraign^  r.  the  Soveraign.  p.  94.  1.  14.  for  lands^  r.  bands,  p.  100. 
L  28.  for  M,  r.  in  bis,  p.  loa.  1.  46.  for  i»,  r.  is,  p.  105.  in  the  margin, 
for  'ver.  10.  r.  iw.  19.  &C.  p.  116.  1.  46.  for  are  invol*ved,  r.  are  not 
imfo/ved,  p.  120  1.  4*.  for  Those  Bodies,  r.  These  Bodies,  p.  137. 1.  a.  for 
in  generall.  r.  in  generally,  p.  139. 1.  36.  for  were,  r.  <ujbere.  p.  166.  1.  18. 
for  benefit,  r.  benefits,  p.  200.  1.  48.  dele  also.  1.  49.  for  delivered,  r.  deliver. 
p.  203.  1.  35.  for  other,  r.  higher,  p.  204.  1.  15.  for  and  left,  r.  if  left.  1.  39. 
for  write,  r.  <writt.  p.  206.  1.  19.  for  of  the,  r.  over  the.  p.  234.  1.  i. 
for  but  of,  r.  but  by  mediation  of  1.  15.  dele  and.  1.  38.  hv putting,  r,  pulling. 
p.  262. 1.  19.  for  tisme,  r.  Baptisme.  p.  268.  1.  48.  for  that  the,  r.  that. 
p.  271.  1.  I.  for  observe,  r.  o&y.  L  4.  lor  contrary  the,  r.  contrary  to  the, 
p.  272.  I  36.  for  our  Saviours  of  life,  r,  of  our  Saviours  life,  p.  275.  1.  i8. 
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p.  361.  I  36.  for  him,  r.  them, 
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NAturb  (the  Art  whereby  God  hath  made  and  governcs 
the  World)  is  by  the  Art  of  man,  as  in  many  other 
things,  so  in  this  also  imitated,  that  it  can  make  an  Artificial 
Animal.  For  seeing  liie  is  but  a  motion  of  Limbs,  the 
beginning  whereof  is  in  some  principal!  part  within ;  why 
may  we  not  say,  that  all  Automata  (Engines  that  move 
themselves  by  springs  and  wheeles  as  doth  a  watch)  have  an 
artificiall  life  ?  For  what  is  the  Hearty  but  a  Spring  \  and  the 
Ntrvej,  but  so  many  Siringt ;  and  the  Jaynti^  but  so  many 
ff^beeUi^  giving  motion  to  the  whole  Body,  such  as  was 
intended  by  the  Artificer  ?  Art  goes  yet  further,  imitating  that 
Rationall  and  most  excellent  worke  of  Nature,  Man.  For  by 
Art  is  created  that  great  Leviathan  called  a  Common- wealth, 
or  State,  (in  latine  Civitas)  which  is  but  an  ArtiHciall  Man  ; 
though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  Naturall,  for 
whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended ;  and  in  which, 
the  Soveraignty  is  an  Artificial!  Sou!,  as  giving  life  and  motion 
to  the  whole  body ;  The  Magiitrates,  and  other  Offteeri  of 
Judicature  and  Execution,  artificiail  yeynls;  Reward  and 
Puniihment  (by  which  fastned  to  the  scale  of  the  Soveraignty, 
every  joynt  and  member  is  moved  to  perfbrmc  his  duty)  are 
the  Nerves,  that  do  the  same  in  the  Body  Naturall ;  The 
Wealth  and  Richei  of  all  the  particular  members,  are  the 
Strength ;  Salui  Popu/i  (the  peoples  safety)  its  Businesse;  Counsellors, 
by  whom  all  things  needful!  for  it  to  know,  are  suggested  unto 
it,  are  the  Memory ;  Equity  and  Lowes,  an  artificiallA/(i;0»  and 
fVili ;  Concord,  Health  ;  Sedition,  Sicknesse  j  and  Civill  war. 
Death.  Lastly,  the  Pacts  and  Covenants,  by  which  the  parts  of 
this  Body  Politique  were  at  first  made,  set  together,  and  united, 
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resemble  that  Fiat^  or  the  Let  us  make  many  pronounced  by 
God  in  the  Creation.     [2] 

To   describe   the  Nature  of  this  Artificial!   man,  I  will 
consider 

First,  the  Matter  thereof,  and  the  Artificer ;  both  which 

is  Man, 
Secondly,  How^  and  by  what  Covenants  it  is  made ;  what 

are  the  Rights   and  just   Power  or  Authority  of  a 

Soveraigne-y  and  what  it  is  that  preserveth  and  dis- 

soheth  it. 
Thirdly,  what  is  a  Christian  Common-wealth. 
Lastly,  what  is  the  Kingdome  of  Darkness. 

Concerning  the  first,  there  is  a  saying  much  usurped  of  late. 
That  Wisedome  is  acquired,  not  by  reading  of  Books^  but  of 
Men.  Consequently  whereunto,  those  persons,  that  for  the 
most  part  can  give  no  other  proof  of  being  wise,  take  great 
delight  to  shew  what  they  think  they  have  read  in  men,  by 
uncharitable  censures  of  one  another  behind  their  backs.  But 
thare  is  another  saying  not  of  late  understood,  by  which  they 
might  learn  truly  to  read  one  another,  if  they  would  take 
the  pains  j  and  that  is,  Nosce  teipsum^  Read  thy  self:  which  was 
not  meant,  as  it  is  now  used,  to  countenance,  either  the 
barbarous  state  of  men  in  power,  towards  their  inferiors  ;  or  to 
encourage  men  of  low  degree,  to  a  sawcie  behaviour  towards 
their  betters ;  But  to  teach  us,  that  for  the  similitude  of  the 
thoughts,  and  Passions  of  one  man,  to  the  thoughts,  and  Passions 
of  another,  whosoever  looketh  into  himself,  and  considereth 
what  he  doth,  when  he  does  thinky  opine^  reason^  hope^fearey  &c, 
and  upon  what  grounds ;  he  shall  thereby  read  and  know,  what 
are  the  thoughts,  and  Passions  of  all  other  men,  upon  the  like 
occasions.  1  say  the  similitude  of  Passions^  which  are  the  same 
in  all  men,  desire^  feare^  hope^  &c ;  not  the  similitude  of  the 
oijects  of  the  Passions,  which  are  the  things  desired^  feared^  hopedy 
&c :  for  these  the  constitution  individual!,  and  particular 
education  do  so  vary,  and  they  are  so  easie  to  be  kept  from  our 
knowledge,  that  the  characters  of  mans  heart,  blotted  and 
confounded  as  they  are,  with  dissembling,  lying,  counterfeiting, 
and  erroneous  doctrines,  are  legible  onely  to  him  that  searchetli 
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hearts.  And  though  by  mens  actions  wee  do  discover  their 
designe  sometimes ;  yet  to  do  it  without  comparing  them  with 
our  own,  and  distinguishing  all  circumstances,  by  which  the 
case  may  come  to  be  altered,  is  to  decypher  without  a  key,  and 
be  for  the  most  part  deceived,  by  too  much  trust,  or  by  too 
much  diffidence ;  as  he  that  reads,  is  himself  a  good  or  evil 
man. 

But  let  one  man  read  another  by  his  actions  never  so 
perfectly,  it  serves  him  onely  with  his  acquaintance,  which  are 
but  few.  He  that  is  to  govern  a  whole  Nation,  must  read  in 
himself,  not  this,  or  that  particular  man ;  but  Man-kind  :  which 
though  it  be  hard  to  do,  harder  than  to  learn  any  Language,  or 
Science ;  yet,  when  I  shall  have  set  down  my  own  reading 
orderly,  and  perspicuously,  the  pains  left  another,  will  be  onely 
to  consider,  if  he  also  find  not  the  same  in  himself.  For  this 
kind  of  Doctrine,  admitteth  no  other  Demonstration.     [3] 
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CHAP.   I. 


Of  Sense. 

Concerning  the  Thoughts  of  man,  I  will  consider  them  first 
Singly  J  and  afterwards  in  Trayney  or  dependance  upon  one 
another.  Singly^  they  are  every  one  a  Representation  or 
jfpparencey  of  some  quality,  or  other  Accident  of  a  body 
without  us ;  which  is  commonly  called  an  Object.  Which 
Object  worketh  on  the  Eyes,  Eares,  and  other  parts  of  mans 
body ;  and  by  diversity  of  working,  produceth  diversity  of 
Apparences. 

Thg  Qnyrinall  of  thcm  all,  is  that  which  we  call  Sense; 
(For  there  is  no  conception  in  a  mans  mind,  which  hath  not 
at  first,  totally,  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of 
Sense.)     The  rest  are  derived  from  that  originall. 

To  know  the  naturall  cause  of  Sense,  is  not  very  necessary 
to  the  business  now  in  hand ;  and  I  have  else- where  written 
of  the  same  at  large.  Nevertheless,  to  fill  each  part  of  my 
present  method,  I  will  briefly  deliver  the  same  in  this  place. 

The  cause  of  Sense,  is  the  Externall  Body,  or  Object, 
which  presseth  the  organ  proper  to  each  Sense,  either 
immediatly,  as  in  the  Tast  and  Touch ;  or  mediately,  as  in 
Seeing,  Hearing,  and  Smelling :  which  pressure,  by  the 
mediation  of  Nerves,  and  other  strings,  and  membranes  of  the 
body,  continued  inwards  to  the  Brain,  and  Heart,  causeth 
there  a  resistance,  or  counter-pressure,  or  endeavour  of  the 
heart,  to  deliver  it  self:  which  endeavour  because  Outward^ 
seemeth  to  be  some  matter  without.  And  this  seeming^  or 
fancy ^  is  that  which  men  call  Sense  \  and  consisteth,  as  to  the 
Eye,  in  a  Light ^  or  Colour  figured ;  To  the  Eare,  in  a  Sound ; 
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To  the  Nostrill,  in  an  Odour ;  To  the  Tongue  and  Palat,  in  a 
Savour ;  And  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  Heat,  CoU,  Hardneise, 
Saftnessf,  and  such  other  qualities,  as  we  discern  by  Fuling. 
All  which  qualities  called  Sensible,  are  in  the  object  that 
causeth  them,  but  so  many  several  motions  of  the  matter, 
by  which  it  prcsseth  our  organs  diversly.  Neither  in  us  that 
arc  pressed,  are  they  any  thing  else,  but  divers  motions ;  (for 
motion,  produceth  nothing  but  motion.)  But  their  apparencc 
to  us  is  Fancy,  the  same  waking,  that  dreaming.  And  as 
pressing,  rubbing,  or  striking  the  £ye,  makes  us  f^ncy  a  light ; 
and  pressing  the  Eare,  produceth  a  dinne  ;  so  do  the  bodies  also 
we  see,  or  hear,  produce  the  same  by  their  strong,  though 
unobserved  action.  For  if  those  Colours,  and  Sounds,  were  in 
the  Bodies,  or  Objects  that  cause  them,  they  could  not  bee  [4] 
severed  from  them,  as  by  glasses,  and  in  Ecchoes  by  reflection, 
wee  sec  they  are  ;  where  we  know  the  thing  we  see,  is  in  one 
place ;  the  apparence,  in  another.  AnJ  though  at  some 
certain  distance,  the  rcall,  and  very  object  seem  invested  with 
the  hncy  it  begets  in  us ;  Yet  still  the  object  is  one  thing, 
the  image  or  fancy  is  another.  So  that  Sense  in  all  cases,  is 
nothing  els  but  originall  fancy,  caused  (as  1  have  said)  by  the 
{pressure,  that  is,  by  the  motion,  of  externall  things  upon  our 
Eyes,  Fares,  and  other  organs  thereunto  ordained. 

But  the  Philosophv-schooles,  through  all  the  Universities  of 
Christendome,  grounded  upon  certain  I'cxts  of  jfristetle,  teach 
another  doctrine  ;  and  say.  For  the  cause  of  Fisien,  that  the 
thing  seen,  sendeth  forth  on  every  side  a  vhiiU  species  (in 
English)  a  visible  sheWy  apparition,  or  aspect,  or  a  being  seen  ; 
the  receiving  whereof  into  the  Eye,  is  Seeing.  And  for  the 
cause  of  Hearing,  that  the  thing  heard,  sendeth  forth  an 
AudihU  species,  that  is,  an  /liuiibU  aspect,  or  Audible  being  seen  ; 
which  entring  at  the  Eare,  maketh  Hearing.  Nay  for  the 
cause  of  Understanding  also,  they  say  the  thing  IJnderstood 
sendeth  forth  [an]  intelligible  species,  that  is,  an  intelligible  being 
seen;  which  comming  into  the  Understanding,  makes  us 
Understand.  I  say  not  this,  as  disapproving  the  use  of 
Universities:  but  because  I  am  to  satak  hereafter  of  their 
office  in  a  Common- wealth,  I  must  let  you  sec  on  all  occasions 
by  the  way,  what  things  would  be  amended  in  them  ;  amongst 
which  the  frequency  of  insignificant  Sj>eech  is  one. 
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CHAP.   II. 

Of  Imagination. 

THat  when  a  thing  h'es  still,  unlesse  somewhat  els  stirre  it, 
it  will  lye  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  that  no  man  doubts  of. 
But  that  when  a  thing  is  in  motion,  it  will  eternally  be  in 
motion,  unless  somewhat  els  stay  it,  though  the  reason  be  the 
same,  (namely,  that  nothing  can  change  it  selfe,)  is  not  so  easily 
assent^  to.  For  men  measure,  not  onely  other  men,  but  all 
other  things,  by  themselves :  and  because  they  find  themselves 
subject  after  motion  to  pain,  and  lassitude,  think  every  thing 
els  growes  weary  of  motion,  and  seeks  repose  of  its  own  accord ; 
little  considering,  whether  it  be  not  some  other  motion, 
wherein  that  desire  of  rest  they  find  in  themselves,  consisteth. 
From  hence  it  is,  that  the  Schooles  say,  H^a^yiJbodies^  fall 
downwards,  out  of  an  appetite  to  rest,  and_,to  conserve  their 
nature  m  'that  ^ilace  whicK  is  most  proper  for  them  ;  ascribing 
appetite,  and  Knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  their  conservation, 
(which  is  more  than  man  has)  to  things  inanimate,  absurdly.      ^O^y 

meli^   y 


When  a  Body  is  once  in  rp^^jpn^  it;jno^eth-(unless  som< 
thing  els  hinder  '*')  _rfrr — "3*  ]  — ^  whatsoever  hindreth  it,  V/^ 
cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in  time,  and  by  degrees  quite 
extinguish  it :  And  as  wee  see  in  the  water,  though  the  wind 
cease,  the  waves  give  not  over  rowling  for  a  [5]  long  time 
after ;  so  also  it  happeneth  in  that  motion,  which  is  made  in  the 
intemall  parts  of  a  man,  then,  when  he  Sees,  Dreams,  &c. 
For  after  the  object  is  removed,  or  the  eye  shut,  wee  still  retain 
an  image  of  the  thing  seen,  though  more  obscure  than  when 
we  see  it.  And  this  is  it,  the  Latines  call  Imagination^  from 
the  image  made  in  seeing ;  and  apply  the  same,  though 
improperly,  to  all  the  other  senses.  But  the  Greeks  call  it 
Fancy  ;  which  signifies  apparence^  and  is  as  proper  to  one  sense, 
as  to  another.  Imagination  therefore  is  nothing  but  decaying  '• 
sense ;  and  is  found  in  men,  and  many  other  living  Creatures, 
aswell  sleeping,  as  waking. 

The  decay  of  Sense  in  men  waking,  is  not  the  decay  of  the 
motion  made  in  sense ;  but  an  obscuring  of  it,  in  such  manner. 
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as  the  light  of  the  Sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  Starres ;  which 
Starrs  do  no  less  exercise  their  vcrtue  by  which  they  are  visible, 
in  the  day,  than  in  the  night.  But  because  amongst  many 
stroaks,  which  our  eyes,  earcs,  and  other  organs  receive  from 
externall  bodies,  the  predominant  oncly  is  sensible ;  therefore  the 
light  of  the  Sun  being  predominant,  we  arc  not  aflccted  with 
the  action  of  the  Starrs.  And  any  object  being  removed  from 
our  eyes,  though  the  impression  it  made  in  us  remain ;  yet 
other  objects  more  present  succeeding,  and  working  on  us,  the 
Imagination  of  the  past  is  obscured,  and  made  weak ;  as  the 
voyce  of  a  man  is  in  the  noyse  of  the  day.  From  whence  it 
followeth,  that  the  longer  the  time  is,  after  the  sight,  or  Sense 
of  any  object,  the  weaker  is  the  Imagination.  For  the 
continual!  change  of  mans  body,  destroyes  in  time  the  parts 
which  in  sense  were  moved :  So  that  distance  of  time,  and  of 
place,  hath  one  and  the  same  effect  in  us.  For  as  at  a  great 
distance  of  place,  that  which  wee  look  at,  appears  dimme,  and 
without  distinction  of  the  smaller  parts ;  and  as  Voyces  grow 
weak,  and  inarticulate  :  so  also  after  great  distance  of  time,  our 
imagination  of  the  Past  is  weak ;  and  wee  lose  (for  example) 
of  Cities  wee  have  seen,  many  particular  Streets  ;  and  of  Actions, 


manv  particular  Circumstances.     This  decaying  senu,  when  wee 

would  express  the  thing  it  self,  (1  raean  fancy  it  selfe,)  wee  call 

ImaginaticHf  as  I  said  before  :   But  when  we  would  express  the 

tiecay,   and    signitie    that    the    Sense   is   fading, 

'™'^'  old,  and  past,  it  is  called  Mtmary.  So  that 
Imagination  and  Memary,  are  but  one  thing,  which  for  divers 
considerations  hath  divers  names. 

Much  memory,  or  memory  of  many  things,  is  called 
Exfiritnct.  Againe,  Imagination  being  only  of  those  things 
which  have  been  formerly  perceived  by  Sense,  either  all  at  once, 
or  by  parts  at  severall  times ;  The  former,  (which  is  the 
im^ining  the  whole  object,  as  it  was  presented  to  the  sense) 
is  limplt  Imagination  ;  as  when  one  imagineth  a  man,  or  horse, 
which  he  hath  seen  before.  The  o^er  is  Campaunded ;  as 
when  from  the  sight  of  a  man  at  one  time,  and  of  a  horse  at 
another,  we  conceive  in  our  mind  a  CenUure.  So  when  a  man 
compoundeth  the  image  of  his  own  person,  with  the  image 
of  the  actions  of  an  other  man ;  as  when  a  man  imagins 
himselfe  a  HercuUs-,  or  an  AUxandtr^  (which  happeneth  often  to 
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them  that  are  much  taken  with  reading  of  Romants)  it  is  a 
compound  imagination,  and  properly  but  a  Fiction  [6]  of  the 
mind.  There  be  also  other  Imaginations  that  rise  in  men, 
(though  waking)  from  the  great  impression  made  in  sea<te: 
As  from  gazing  upon  the  Sun,  the  impression  leaves  an  image 
of  the  Sun  berore  our  eyes  a  long  time  after ;  and  from  being 
lone  and  vehemently  attent  upon  Geometricall  Figures,  a  man 
shaU  in  the  dark,  (though  awake)  have  the  Images  of  Lines, 
and  Angles  before  his  eyes:  which  kind  of  Fancy  hath  no 
particular  name ;  as  being  a  thing  that  doth  not  commonly  fall 
into  mens  discourse. 

The  imaginations  of  them  that  sleep,  are  those  we  call 
Dreams.     And  these  also  (as  all  other  Imagina- 
dons)  have   been   before,   either   totally,   or   by  *"*"' 

parcells  in  the  Sense.  And  because  in  sense,  the  Brain,  and 
Nerves,  which  are  the  necessary  Organs  of  sense,  are  so 
benummed  in  sleep,  as  not  easily  to  be  moved  by  the  action 
of  Externall  Objects,  there  can  happen  in  sleep,  no  Imagination  ; 
and  therefore  no  Dreame,  but  what  proceeds  from  the  agitation 
of  the  inward  parts  of  mans  body ;  which  inward  parts,  for  the 
connexion  they  have  with  the  Brayn,  and  other  Organs,  when 
they  be  distempered,  do  keep  the  same  in  motion ;  whereby 
the  Imaginations  there  formerly  made,  appeare  as  if  a  man  were 
waking ;  saving  that  the  Organs  of  Sense  being  now  benummed, 
so  as  there  is  no  new  object,  which  can  master  and  obscure 
them  with  a  more  vigorous  impression,  a  Dreame  must  needs 
be  more  cleare,  in  this  silence  of  sense,  than  are  our  waking 
thoughts.  And  hence  it  cometh  to  passe,  that  it  is  a  hard 
matter,  and  by  many  thought  impossible  to  distinguish  exactly 
between  Sense  and  Dreaming.  For  my  part,  when  I  consider, 
that  in  Dreames,  I  do  not  often,  nor  constantly  think  of  the 
same  Persons,  Places,  Objects,  and  Actions  that  I  do  waking ; 
nor  remember  so  long  a  trayne  of  coherent  thoughts,  Dreaming, 
as  at  other  times ;  And  because  waking  I  often  observe  the 
absurdity  of  Dreames,  but  never  dream  of  the  absurdities  of  my 
waking  Thoughts  \  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  being  awake, 
I  know  I  dreame  not ;  though  when  I  dreame,  I  think  my  selfe 
awake. 

And  seeing  dreames  are  caused  by  the  distemper  of  some 
of  the  inward  parts  of  the  Body  ;  divers  distempers  must  needs 
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as  the  light  of  the  Sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  Starres ;  which 
Starrs  do  no  less  exercise  their  vertue  by  which  they  are  visible, 
in  the  day,  than  in  the  night.  But  because  amongst  many 
stroaks,  which  our  eyes,  eares,  and  other  orcuis  receive  from 
externall  bodies,  the  predominant  onely  is  sensible ;  therefore  the 
light  of  the  Sun  being  predominant,  we  arc  not  affected  with 
the  action  of  the  starrs.  And  any  object  being  removed  from 
our  eyes,  though  the  impression  it  made  in  us  remain  j  yet 
other  objects  more  present  succeeding,  and  working  on  us,  the 
Imagination  of  the  past  is  obscured,  and  made  weak;  as  the 
voyce  of  a  man  is  in  the  noyse  of  the  day.  From  whence  it 
foUoweth,  that  the  longer  the  time  is,  after  the  sight,  or  Sense 
of  any  object,  the  weaker  is  the  Imagination.  For  the 
continuall  change  of  mans  body,  destroyes  in  time  the  parts 
which  in  sense  were  moved :  So  that  distance  of  time,  and  of 
place,  hath  one  and  the  same  effect  in  us.  For  as  at  a  great 
distance  of  place,  that  which  wee  look  at,  appears  dimme,  and 
without  distinction  of  the  smaller  parts ;  and  as  Voyces  grow 
weak,  and  inarticulate  :  so  also  after  great  distance  of  time,  our 
im^ination  of  the  Past  is  weak ;  and  wee  lose  (for  example) 
of  Cities  wee  have  seen,  many  particular  Streets ;  and  of  Actions, 
many  particular  Circumstances.  This  deeaying  seme,  when  wee 
would  express  the  thing  it  self,  (I  maa  fancy  it  selfe,)  wee  call 
Imaginatitn,  as  I  said  before  :  But  when  we  would  express  the 
tiecay,   and    signifie    that    the    Sense   is   fading, 

e/Hfiry.  ^jj^  ^^j  ^^^^  j^  j^  Called  Memory.  So  that 
Imagination  and  Memory.,  arc  but  one  thing,  which  for  divers 
considerations  hath  divers  names. 

Much  memory,  or  memory  of  many  things,  is  called 
Experience.  Againe,  Imagination  being  only  of  those  things 
which  have  been  formerly  perceived  by  Sense,  either  all  at  once, 
or  by  parts  at  sevcrall  times ;  The  former,  (which  is  the 
imagining  the  whole  object,  as  it  was  presented  to  the  sense) 
is  simple  Imagination  ;  as  when  one  imagineih  a  man,  or  horse, 
which  he  hath  seen  before.  The  other  is  Compounded;  as 
when  from  the  sight  of  a  man  at  one  time,  and  of  a  horse  at 
another,  we  conceive  in  our  mind  a  Centaure.  So  when  a  man 
compoundeth  the  image  of  his  own  person,  with  the  image 
of  the  actions  of  an  other  man ;  as  when  a  man  imagins 
himselfe  a  Hercules,  or  an  /tiexander,  (which  happeneth  often  to 
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them  that  are  much  taken  with  reading  of  Romants)  it  is  a 
compound  imagination,  and  properly  but  a  Fiction  [6]  of  the 
mind.  There  be  also  other  Imaginations  that  rise  in  men, 
(though  waking)  from  the  great  impression  made  in  sense : 
As  fh>m  gazing  upon  the  Sun,  the  impression  leaves  an  image 
of  the  Sun  before  our  eyes  a  long  time  after ;  and  from  being 
long  and  vehemently  attent  upon  Geometricall  Figures,  a  man 
shall  in  the  dark,  (though  awake)  have  the  Images  of  Lines, 
and  Angles  before  his  eyes :  which  kind  of  Fancy  hath  no 
particular  name  ;  as  being  a  thing  that  doth  not  commonly  fall 
into  mens  discourse. 

The  imaginations  of  them  that  sleep,  are  those  we  call 
Dreams,  And  these  also  (as  all  other  Imagine- 
tions)  have  been  before,  either  totally,  or  by 
parcells  in  the  Sense.  And  because  in  sense,  the  Brain,  and 
Nerves,  which  are  the  necessary  Organs  of  sense,  are  so 
benummed  in  sleep,  as  not  easily  to  be  moved  by  the  action 
of  Extemall  Objects,  there  can  happen  in  sleep,  no  Imagination  ; 
and  therefore  no  Dreame,  but  what  proceeds  from  the  agitation 
of  the  inward  parts  of  mans  body  ;  which  inward  parts,  for  the 
connexion  they  have  with  the  Brayn,  and  other  Organs,  when 
they  be  distempered,  do  keep  the  same  in  motion ;  whereby 
the  Imaginations  there  formerly  made,  appeare  as  if  a  man  were 
waking ;  saving  that  the  Organs  of  Sense  being  now  benummed, 
so  as  there  is  no  new  object,  which  can  master  and  obscure 
them  with  a  more  vigorous  impression,  a  Dreame  must  needs 
be  more  cleare,  in  this  silence  of  sense,  than  are  our  waking 
thoughts.  And  hence  it  cometh  to  passe,  that  it  is  a  hard 
matter,  and  by  many  thought  impossible  to  distinguish  exactly 
between  Sense  and  Dreaming.  For  my  part,  when  I  consider, 
that  in  Dreames,  I  do  not  often,  nor  constantly  think  of  the 
same  Persons,  Places,  Objects,  and  Actions  that  I  do  waking ; 
nor  remember  so  long  a  trayne  of  coherent  thoughts.  Dreaming, 
as  at  other  times ;  And  because  waking  I  often  observe  the 
absurdity  of  Dreames,  but  never  dream  of  the  absurdities  of  my 
waking  Thoughts ;  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  being  awake, 
I  know  I  dreame  not ;  though  when  I  dreame,  I  think  my  selfe 
awake. 

And  seeing  dreames  are  caused  by  the  distemper  of  some 
of  the  inward  parts  of  the  Body  ;  divers  distempers  must  needs 
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as  the  light  of  the  Sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  Starres ;  which 
Starrs  do  no  less  exercise  their  vertue  Sy  which  they  are  visible, 
in  the  day,  than  in  the  night.  But  because  amongst  many 
stroaks,  which  our  eyes,  eares,  and  other  organs  receive  from 
external]  bodies,  the  predominant  onely  is  sensible ;  therefore  the 
light  of  the  Sun  being  predominant,  we  are  not  aflected  with 
the  action  of  the  Starrs.  And  any  object  being  removed  from 
our  eyes,  though  the  impression  it  made  in  us  remain ;  yet 
other  objects  more  present  succeeding,  and  working  on  us,  the 
Imagination  of  the  past  is  obscured,  and  made  weak ;  as  the 
voyce  of  a  man  is  in  the  noyse  of  the  day.  From  whence  it 
followcth,  that  the  longer  the  time  is,  after  the  sight,  or  Sense 
of  any  object,  the  weaker  is  the  Imagination.  For  the 
continual]  change  of  mans  body,  destroyes  in  time  the  parts 
which  in  sense  were  moved :  So  that  distance  of  time,  and  of 
place,  hath  one  and  the  same  effect  in  us.  For  as  at  a  great 
distance  of  place,  that  which  wee  look  at,  appears  dimme,  and 
without  distinction  of  the  smaller  parts;  and  as  Voyces  grow 
weak,  and  inarticulate  :  so  also  after  great  distance  of  time,  our 
imagination  of  the  Past  is  weak ;  and  wee  lose  (for  example) 
of  Cities  wee  have  seen,  many  particular  Streets ;  and  of  Actions, 
many  particular  Circumstances.  This  dtcaying  senst,  when  wee 
would  express  the  thing  it  self,  (I  mcmfaney  it  sel^,)  wee  call 
Imagination^  as  I  said  before  :  But  when  we  would  express  the 
dfcay,  and  sign! fie  that  the  Sense  is  fading, 
^""^-  old,  and  past,  it  is  called  Mtmsrj.  So  that 
Imaginatien  and  Memory^  are  but  one  thing,  which  for  divers 
considerations  hath  divers  names. 

Much  memory,  or  memory  of  many  things,  is  called 
Exftritnci.  Againe,  Imagination  being  only  of  those  things 
which  have  been  formerly  perceived  by  Sense,  either  all  at  once, 
or  by  parts  at  severall  times  -y  The  former,  (which  is  the 
imagming  the  whole  object,  as  it  was  presented  to  the  sense) 
is  iimfU  Imagiitation  ;  as  when  one  imagineth  a  man,  or  horse, 
which  he  hath  seen  before.  The  other  is  CtmpounckJ ;  as 
when  from  the  sight  of  a  man  at  one  time,  and  of  a  horse  at 
another,  we  conceive  in  our  mind  a  Centaure.  So  when  a  man 
compoundeth  the  image  of  his  own  person,  with  the  image 
of  the  actions  of  an  other  man ;  as  when  a  man  imagins 
himselfe  a  Hercules^  or  an  Alexander^  (which  happeneth  often  to 
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them  that  are  much  taken  with  reading  of  Romants)  it  is  a 
compound  imagination,  and  properly  but  a  Fiction  [6]  of  the 
mind.  There  be  also  other  Imaginations  that  rise  in  men, 
(though  waking)  from  the  great  impression  made  in  sen^e : 
As  from  gazin?  upon  the  Sun,  the  impression  leaves  an  image 
of  the  Sun  befere  our  eyes  a  long  time  after ;  and  from  being 
long  and  vehemently  attent  upon  Geometricall  Figures,  a  man 
shall  in  the  dark,  (though  awake)  have  the  Images  of  Lines, 
and  Angles  before  his  eyes :  which  kind  of  Fancy  hath  no 
particular  name ;  as  being  a  thing  that  doth  not  commonly  fall 
into  mens  discourse. 

The  imaginations  of  them  that  sleep,  are  those  we  call 
Dreams,     And  these  also  (as  all  other  Imagina- 
dons)  have   been   before,   either   totally,   or   by  ''«»"• 

parcells  in  the  Sense.  And  because  in  sense,  the  Brain,  and 
Nerves,  which  are  the  necessary  Organs  of  sense,  are  so 
benummed  in  sleep,  as  not  easily  to  be  moved  by  the  action 
of  Externall  Objects,  there  can  happen  in  sleep,  no  Imagination  ; 
and  therefore  no  Dreame,  but  what  proceeds  from  the  agitation 
of  the  inward  parts  of  mans  body  ;  which  inward  parts,  for  the 
connexion  they  have  with  the  Brayn,  and  other  Organs,  when 
they  be  distempered,  do  keep  the  same  in  motion;  whereby 
the  Imaginations  there  formerly  made,  appeare  as  if  a  man  were 
waking ;  saving  that  the  Organs  of  Sense  being  now  benummed, 
so  as  there  is  no  new  object,  which  can  master  and  obscure 
them  with  a  more  vigorous  impression,  a  Dreame  must  needs 
be  more  cleare,  in  this  silence  of  sense,  than  are  our  waking 
thoughts.  And  hence  it  cometh  to  passe,  that  it  is  a  hard 
matter,  and  by  many  thought  impossible  to  distinguish  exactly 
between  Sense  and  Dreaming.  For  my  part,  when  I  consider, 
that  in  Dreames,  I  do  not  often,  nor  constantly  think  of  the 
same  Persons,  Places,  Objects,  and  Actions  that  I  do  waking ; 
nor  remember  so  long  a  trayne  of  coherent  thoughts,  Dreaming, 
as  at  other  times ;  And  because  waking  I  often  observe  the 
absurdity  of  Dreames,  but  never  dream  of  the  absurdities  of  my 
waking  Thoughts ;  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  being  awake, 
I  know  I  dreame  not ;  though  when  I  dreame,  I  think  my  selfe 
awake. 

And  seeing  dreames  are  caused  by  the  distemper  of  some 
of  the  inward  parts  of  the  Body  ;  divers  distempers  must  needs 
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cause  different  Dreams.  And  hence  it  is,  that  lying  cold 
breedeth  Dreams  of  Feare,  and  raiseth  the  thought  and  Image 
of  some  fearfiill  object  (the  motion  from  the  brain  to  the 
inner  parts,  and  from  the  inner  parts  to  the  Brain  being 
reciprocal!:)  And  that  as  Anger  causeth  heat  in  some  parts 
of  the  Body,  when  we  are  awake ;  so  when  we  sleep,  the 
over  heating  of  the  same  parts  causeth  Anger,  and  raiseth  up  in 
the  brain  the  Imagination  of  an  Enemy.  In  the  same  manner ; 
as  naturall  kindness,  when  we  are  awake  causeth  desire ;  and 
desire  makes  heat  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  body ;  so  also, 
too  much  heat  in  those  parts,  while  wee  sleep,  taiseth  in  the 
brain  an  imagination  of  some  kindness  shewn.  In  summe, 
our  Dreams  are  the  reverse  of  our  waking  Imaginations  ;  The 
motion  when  we  are  awake,  beginning  at  one  end ;  and  when 
we  Dream,  at  another. 

The  most  dijBcuIt  discerning  of  a  mans  Dream,  from  his 

waking  [7]  thoughts,  is  then,  when  by  some 
o/^^""     accident  we  observe    not    that  we    have    slept: 

which  is  easie  to  happen  to  a  man  full  of  fearfull 
thoughts;  and  whose  conscience  is  much  troubled;  and  that 
sleepeth,  without  the  circumstances,  of  going  to  bed,  or  putting 
ofF  his  clothes,  as  one  that  noddeth  in  a  chayre.  For  he  that 
taketh  pains,  and  industriously  layes  himself  to  sleep,  in  case 
any  uncouth  and  exorbitant  fancy  come  unto  him,  cannot 
easily  think  it  other  than  a  Dream.  We  read  of  Mareui 
Brutus,  (one  that  had  his  life  given  him  by  "Juliui  Casar,  and 
was  also  his  favorite,  and  notwithstanding  murthered  him,)  how 
at  Philippic  the  night  before  he  gave  battell  to  Augustui  Ciesar, 
hee  saw  a  fearfull  apparition,  which  is  commonly  related  by 
Historians  as  a  Vision  :  but  considering  the  circumstances,  one 
may  easily  judge  to  have  been  but  a  short  Dream.  For  sitting 
in  his  tent,  pensive  and  troubled  with  the  horrour  of  his  rash 
act,  it  was  not  hard  for  him,  slumbering  in  the  cold,  to  dream 
of  that  which  most  affrighted  him  ;  which  feare,  as  by  degrees 
it  made  him  wake;  so  also  it  must  needs  make  the  Apparition 
by  degrees  to  vanish  :  And  having  no  assurance  that  he  slept, 
he  could  have  no  cause  to  think  it  a  Dream,  or  any  thing  but 
a  Vision.  And  this  is  no  very  rare  Accident :  for  even  they 
that  be  perfectly  awake,  if  they  be  timorous,  and  suppcrstitious, 
possessed  with  fearfull  tales,  and  alone  in  the  dark,  are  subject 
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to  the  like  fiincies ;  and  believe  they  see  spirits  and  dead  mens 
Ghosts  walking  in  Church-yards ;  whereas  it  is  either  their 
hxicy  onely,  or  els  the  knavery  of  such  persons,  as  make  use 
of  such  superstitious  feare,  to  passe  disguised  in  the  night,  to 
places  they  would  not  be  known  to  haunt. 

From  this  ignorance  of  how  to  distinguish  Dreams,  and 
other  strong  Fancies,  from  Vision  and  Sense,  did  arise  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles  in  time  past,  that 
worshipped  Satyres,  Fawnes,  Nymphs,  and  the  like ;  and  now 
adayes  the  opinion  that  rude  people  have  of  Fayries,  Ghosts,  and 
Goblins  ;  and  of  the  power  of  Witches.  For  as  for  Witches, 
I  think  not  that  their  witchcraft  is  any  reall  power ;  but  yet 
that  they  are  justly  punished,  for  the  false  beliefe  they  have, 
that  they  can  do  such  mischief,  joyned  with  their  purpose  to  do 
it  if  they  can  :  their  trade  being  neerer  to  a  new  Religion,  than 
to  a  Craft  or  Science.  And  for  Fayries,  and  walking  Ghosts, 
the  opinion  of  them  has  I  think  been  on  purpose,  either  taught, 
or  not  confuted,  to  keep  in  credit  the  use  of  Exorcisme,  of 
Crosses,  of  holy  Water,  and  other  such  inventions  of  Ghostly 
men.  Neverthelesse,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  God  can  make 
unnaturall  Apparitions  :  But  that  he  does  it  so  often,  as  men 
need  to  feare  such  things,  more  than  they  feare  the  stay,  or 
change,  of  the  course  of  Nature,  which  he  also  can  stay,  and 
change,  is  no  point  of  Christian  faith.  But  evill  men  under 
pretext  that  God  can  do  any  thing,  are  so  bold  as  to  say  any 
thing  when  it  serves  their  turn,  though  they  think  it  untrue ; 
It  is  the  jjart  of  a  wise  man,  to  believe  them  no  further,  than 
right  reason  makes  that  which  they  say,  appear  credible. 
If  this  superstitious  fear  of  Spirits  were  taken  away,  and  with 
it,  Prognostiques  from  Dreams,  false  Prophecies,  and  many 
other  things  depending  thereon,  by  [8]  which  crafty  ambitious 
persons  abuse  the  simple  people,  men  would  be  much  more 
fitted  than  they  are  for  civill  Obedience. 

And  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  Schooles  :  but  they 
rather  nourish  such  doctrine.  For  (not  knowing  what 
Imagination,  or  the  Senses  are),  what  they  receive,  they  teach  : 
some  saying,  that  Imaginations  rise  of  themselves,  and  have  no 
cause :  Others  that  they  rise  most  commonly  from  the  Will ; 
and  that  Good  thoughts  are  blown  (inspired)  into  a  man,  by 
God  ;  and  Evill  thoughts,  by  the  Divell :  or  that  Good  thoughts 
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are  powred  (infused)  into  a  man,  by  God,  and  Evill  ones  by 
the  Divell.  Some  say  the  Senses  receive  the  Species  of  things, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  Common-sense  ;  and  the  Common 
Sense  delivers  them  over  to  the  Fancy,  and  the  Fancy  to  the 
Memory,  and  the  Memory  to  the  Judgement,  like  handing  of 
things  from  one  to  another,  with  many  words  making  nothing 
understood. 

J     The   Imagination   that   is   raysed   in  man   (or  any  other 
creature  indued  with   the  feculty  of  imagining) 
la!^'^  by  words,  or  other  voluntary  signes,  is  that  we 

generally  call  Understanding ;  and  is  common  to 
Man  and  Beast.  For  a  dogge  by  custome  will  understand  the 
call,  or  the  rating  of  his  JUaster ;  and  so  will  many  other 
Beasts.  That  Understanding  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  is  the 
Understanding  not  onely  his  will ;  but  his  conceptions  and 
thoughts,  by  the  sequell  and  contexture  of  the  names  of  things 
into  Affirmations,  Negations,  and  other  formes  of  Speech  :  And 
of  this  kindc  of  Understanding  1  shall  speak  hereafter. 


CHAP.    III. 
Of  the   Consequence   or  Trayne   of  Imaginations. 

BY  Consequence,  or  Trayne  of  Thoughts,  I  understand 
that  succession  of  one  Thought  to  another,  which  is  called 
(to  distinguish  it  from  Discourse  in  words)  Mentall  Discourse,  - 
When  a  man  thinketh  on  any  thing  whatsoever.  His  next 
Thought  after,  is  not  altogether  so  casuall  as  it  seems  to  be. 
Not  every  Thought  to  every  Thought  succeeds  indifferently. 
But  as  wee  have  no  Imagination,  whereof  we  have  not  formerly 
had  Sense,  in  whole,  or  in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  Transition 
from  one  Imagination  to  another,  whereof  we  never  had  the 
like  before  in  our  Senses.  The  reason  whereof  is  this. 
All  Fancies  are  Motions  within  us,  reliques  of  those  made  in 
the  Sense:  And  those  motions  that  immediately  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  sense,  continue  also  together  after  Sense : 
In  so  much  as  the  former  comming  again  to  take  place,  and  be 
przdominant,  the  later  fotloweth,  by  coherence  of  the  matter 
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moved,  in  such  manner,  as  water  upon  a  plain  Table  is  drawn 
which  way  any  one  part  of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger.  But 
because  in  sense,  to  one  and  the  same  thing  perceived, 
sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another  succeedeth,  it  comes  to 
passe  in  time,  that  in  the  Imagining  of  any  thing,  there  is  [9]  no 
certainty  what  we  shall  Imagine  next ;  Onely  this  is  certain,  it 
shall  be  something  that  succeeded  the  same  before,  at  one  time 
or  another. 

This  Trayne  of  Thoughts,  or  Mentall  Discourse,  is  o^^go 
sorts.  The  first  is  Unguided^  without  Designe^  Trayne  of 
and  inconstant ;  Wherein  there  is  no  Passionate  Thoughts 
Tliought,  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow,  «»^'*^«'- 
to  it  self,  as  the  end  and  scope  of  some  desire,  or  other  passion  : 
In  which  case  the  thoughts  are  said  to  wander,  and  seem 
impertinent  one  to  another,  as  in  a  Dream.  Such  are 
Commonly  the  tho[u]ghts  of  men,  that  are  not  onely  without 
company,  but  also  without  care  of  any  thing ;  though  even 
then  their  Thoughts  are  as  busie  as  at  other  times,  but  without 
harmony ;  as  the  sound  which  a  Lute  out  of  tune  would  yeeld 
to  any  man  ;  or  in  tune,  to  one  that  could  not  play.  And  yet 
in  this  wild  ranging  of  the  mind,  a  man  may  oft-times  perceive 
the  way  of  it,  and  the  dependance  of  one  thought  upon  another. 
For  in  a  Discourse  of  our  present  civill  warre,  what  could  seem 
more  impertinent,  than  to  ask  (as  one  did)  what  was  the  value 
of  a  Roman  Penny  ?  Yet  the  Cohaerence  to  me  was  manifest 
enough.  For  the  Thought  of  the  warre,  introduced  the  Thought 
of  the  delivering  up  the  King  to  his  Enemies ;  The  Thought 
of  that,  brought  in  the  Thought  of  the  delivering  up  of  Christ ; 
and  that  again  the  Thought  of  the  ^o  pence,  which  was  the 
price  of  that  treason  :  and  thence  easily  followed  that  malicious 
question ;  and  all  this  in  a  moment  of  time ;  for  Thought  is  quick. 

The  second  is  more  constant ;  as  being  regulated  by  some 
desire,  and  designe.     For  the  impression  made  by        Trayw  of 
such  things  as  wee  desire,  or  feare,  is  strong,  and     Thoughts 
permanent,  or,  (if  it  cease  for  a  time,)  of  quick     regulated, 
return  :  so  strong  it  is  sometimes,  as  to  hinder  and  break  our 
sleep.     From  Desire,  ariseth  the  Thought  of  some  means  we 
have  seen  produce  the  like  of  that  which  we  ayme  at ;  and  from 
the  thought  of  that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that  mean  ;  and 
so  continually,  till  we  come  to  some  beginning  within  our  own 
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power.  And  because  the  End,  by  the  greafnesse  of  the 
impression,  comes  olten  to  mind,  in  case  our  thoughts  begin  to 
wander,  they  are  quickly  again  reduced  into  the  way  :  which 
observed  by  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  made  him  give  men 
this  praicept,  which  is  now  worne  out,  RispUe  finem  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  al]  your  actions,  look  often  upon  what  you  would  have, 
as  the  thing  that  directs  all  your  thoughts  in  the  way  to  attain  it. 

The  Trayn  of  regulated  Thoughts  is  of  two  kinds ;  One, 
when  of  an  effect  imagined,  wee  seek  the  causes,  or  means  that 
produce  it :  and  this  is  common  to  Man  and  Beast.  The 
other  is,  when  imagining  any  thing  whatsoever,  wee  seek  all  the 
possible  effects,  that  can  by  it  be  produced ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
imagine  what  we  can  do  with  it,  when  wee  have  it.  Of  which 
I  have  not  at  any  time  seen  any  signe,  but  in  man  onely  ;  for  this 
is  a  curiosity  hardly  incident  to  the  nature  of  any  living  creature 
that  has  no  other  Passion  but  sensuall,  such  as  are  hunger,  thirst, 
lust,  and  anger.  In  summe,  the  Disco[u]rse  of  the  Mind,  when 
it  is  governed  by  designe,  is  nothing  but  Sftking-,  or  the  faculty 
of  Invention,  which  theLatines  call  Sagacitas,ani  [lo]  Solerlia; 
a  hunting  out  of  the  causes,  of  some  efl^ct,  present  or  past ; 
or  of  the  effects,  of  some  present  or  past  cause.  Sometimes  a 
man  seeks  what  he  hath  lost ;  and  from  that  place,  and  time, 
wherein  hee  misses  it,  his  mind  runs  back,  from  place  to  place, 
and  time  to  time,  to  find  where,  and  when  he  had  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  find  some  certain,  and  limited  time  and  place,  in 
which  to  begin  a  method  of  seeking.  Again,  from  thence,  his 
thoughts  run  over  the  same  places  and  times, 
^^^wflB-  j.^   (j^j  ^j^^j   action,  or  other   occasion    might 

make  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  Remtmbranct^ 
or  Calling  to  mind :  the  Latines  call  it  Reminiictntia,  as  it 
were  a  Re-cenning  of  our  former  actions. 

Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  place  determinate,  within  the 
compasse  whereof  he  is  to  seek ;  and  then  his  thoughts  run  over 
all  the  parts  thereof,  in  the  same  manner,  as  one  would  sweep 
a  room,  to  find  a  jewcll ;  or  as  a  Spaniel  ranges  the  field,  till  he 
find  a  sent ;  or  as  a  man  should  run  over  the  Alphabet,  to 
start  a  rime. 

Sometime  a  man  desires  to  know  the  event  of  an  action ; 

^^  and  then  he  thinketh  oi  some  like  action  past, 

and  the  events  thereof  one  after  another  i  sup- 
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posing  like  events  will  follow  like  actions.  As  he  that  foresees 
what  wil  become  of  a  Criminal,  re-cons  what  he  has  seen 
follow  on  the  like  Crime  before  ;  having  this  order  of  thoughts, 
TTic  Crime,  the  Officer,  the  Prison,  the  Judge,  and  the 
Gallowes.  Which  kind  of  thoughts,  is  called  Foresight^  and 
Prudence^  or  Providence ;  and  sometimes  JVtsdom ;  though 
such  conjecture,  through  the  difficulty  of  observing  all  circum- 
stances, be  very  fallacious.  But  this  is  certain  ;  by  how  much 
one  man  has  more  experience  of  things  past,  than  another; 
by  so  much  also  he  is  more  Prudent,  and  his  expectations  the 
seldomer  faile  him.  The  Present  onely  has  a  being  in  Nature  ; 
things  Past  have  a  being  in  the  Memory  onely,  but  things  to 
come  have  no  being  at  all ;  the  Future  being  but  a  fiction  of  the 
mind,  applying  the  sequels  of  actions  Past,  to  the  actions  that 
are  Present ;  which  with  most  certainty  is  done  by  him  that 
has  most  Experience ;  but  not  with  certainty  enough.  And 
though  it  be  called  Prudence,  when  the  Event  answereth  our 
Expectation ;  yet  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  but  Presumption. 
For  the  foresight  of  things  to  come,  which  is  Providence, 
belongs  onely  to  him  by  whose  will  they  are  to  come.  From 
him  onely,  and  supernaturally,  proceeds  Prophecy.  The  best 
Prophet  naturally  is  the  best  guesser ;  and  the  best  guesser,  he 
that  is  most  versed  and  studied  in  the  matters  he  guesses  at : 
for  he  hath  most  Signes  to  guesse  by. 

A   Signe^  is  the  Event  Antecedent,  of  the  Consequent ; 
and  contrarily,  the  Consequent  of  the  Antecedent, 
when  the  like  Consequences  have  been  observed,  '^^**^' 

before  :  And  the  oftner  they  have  been  observed,  the  lesse 
uncertain  is  the  Signe.  And  therefore  he  that  has  most 
experience  in  any  kind  of  businesse,  has  most  Signes,  whereby 
to  guesse  at  the  Future  time  \  and  consequently  is  the  most 
prudent :  And  so  much  more  prudent  than  he  that  is  new  in 
that  kind  of  business,  as  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  advantage 
of  naturall  and  extemporary  wit :  though  perhaps  many  young 
men  think  the  contrary. 

Neverthelesse  it  is  not  Prudence  that  distinguisheth  man 
from  [11]  beast.  There  be  beasts,  that  at  a  year  old  observe 
more,  and  pursue  that  which  is  for  their  good,  more  prudently, 
than  a  child  can  do  at  ten. 

As  Prudence  is   a    Prasumtion  of  the   Future^  contracted 
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Cattiteturt  from  the  Exptritnct  of  rime  Pati :  So  there  is  a 
^  tit  limt  Prxsumtion  of  things  Past  taken  from  other 
A^-  things  (not  future  but)  past  also.     For  he  that 

hath  seen  by  what  courses  and  degrees,  a  flourishing  State  hath 
first  come  into  civil  warre,  and  then  to  mine ;  upon  the  sight 
of  the  mines  of  any  other  State,  will  guesse,  the  like  warre,  and 
the  like  courses  have  been  there  also.  But  this  conjecture,  has 
the  same  incertainty  almost  with  the  conjecture  of  the  Future ; 
both  being  grounded  onely  upon  Experience. 

There  is  no  other  act  of  mans  mind,  that  I  can  remember, 
naturally  planted  in  him,  so,  as  to  need  no  other  thing,  to  the 
exercise  of  it,  but  to  be  bom  a  man,  and  live  with  the  use  of 
his  five  Senses.  Those  other  Faculties,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
by  and  by,  and  which  seem  proper  to  man  onely,  are  acquired, 
and  encreased  by  study  and  industry  ;  and  of  most  men  learned 
by  instruction,  and  discipline;  and  proceed  all  from  the 
invention  of  Words,  and  Speech.  For  besides  Sense,  and 
Thoughts,  and  the  Trayne  of  thoughts,  the  mind  of  man  has 
no  other  motion  ;  though  by  the  help  of  Speech,  and  Method, 
the  same  Facultyes  may  be  improved  to  such  a  height,  as  to 
distinguish  men  from  all  other  living  Creatures. 

Whatsoever  we  imagine,  is  Finite.  Therefore  there  is  no 
Jdea.  or  conception  of  any  thing  we  call  Infinite.  No  maiT 
can  have  in  his  mind  an  Image  of  infinite  magnitude  ;  nor 
conceive  infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  force,  or 
infinite  power.  When  we  say  any  thing  is  infinite,  we  signifie 
onely,  that  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends,  and  bounds  of 
the  thing  named ;  having  no  Conception  of  the  thing,  but  of 
our  own  inability.  And  therefore  the  Name  of  God  is  used, 
not  to  make  us  conceive  him  ;  (for  he  is  JncomprehensibU  \  and 
his  greatnesse,  and  power  are  unconceivable  ;)  but  that  we  may 
honour  him.  Also  because  whatsoever  (as  I  said  before,)  we 
conceive,  has  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at  once, 
or  by  parts  ;  a  man  can  have  no  thought,  representing  any 
thing,  not  subject  to  sense.  No  man  therefore  can  conceive 
any  thing,  but  he  must  conceive  it  in  some  place ;  and 
inaued  with  some  determinate  magnitude ;  and  which  may  be 
divided  into  parts ;  nor  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  place,  and 
all  in  another  place  at  the  same  time }  nor  that  two,  or  more 
things  can  be  in  one,  and  the  same  place  at  once :  For  none  of 
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these  things  ever  have,  or  can  be  incident  to  Sense ;  but  are 
absurd  speeches,  taken  upon  credit  (without  anv  signification 
at  all,)  from  deceived  Philosophers,  and  deceivea,  or  deceiving 
Schoole-men.  [12] 


CHAP.    IV.         . 

r 

Of  Speech. 

THe  Invention  of  Printings  though  ingenious,  compared 
with  the  invention  of  Letters^  is  no  great  matter.  But 
who  was  the  first  that  found  the  use  of  Letters, 
is  not  known.  He  that  first  brought  them  into  s^hT^^^ 
Greece^  men  say  was  Cadmus^  the  sonne  of  Agenor^ 
King  of  Phoenicia,  ^h  profitable  Invention  for  continuing  the 
memory  of  time  past^^  and  the  conjunction  of  mankincl, 
dispersed  into  so  many,  and  distant  regions  of  the  Earth  ;  and 
with  all  difficult,  as  proceeding  from  a  watchfull  observation 
of  the  divers  motions  of  the  Tongue,  Palat,  Lips,  and  other 
organs  of  Speech ;  whereby  to  make  as  many  differences  of 
characters,  to  remember  them.  But  the  most  noble  and 
profitable  invention  of  all  other,  was  that  of  i  Speech, 
consistinjp;  of  Names  or  Aptellations^  and  th^J''  Clnnneyipn  ; 
whereby  pnen  register  their  Fhoughts  ;  recall  them  when  they 
arc  past ;  and  also  declare  them  one  to  another  for  mutuall 
utility  and  conversation  \  without  which,  there  had  been 
amongst  men,  neither  Common- wealth,  nor  Society,  nor 
Contract,  nor  Peace,  no  more  than  amongst  Lyons,  Bears,  and 
Wolves.  The  first  author  of  Speech  was  God  himself,  that 
instructed  Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  as  he  presented 
to  his  sight ;  For  the  Scripture  goeth  no  further  in  this  matter. 
But  this  was  sufficient  to  direct  him  to  adde  more  names,  as 
the  experience  and  use  of  the  creatures  should  give  him 
occasion ;  and  to  joyn  them  in  such  manner  by  degrees,  as 
to  make  himself  understood ;  and  so  by  succession  of  time, 
so  much  language  might  be  gotten,  as  he  had  found  use  for ; 
though  not  so  copious,  as  an  Orator  or  Philosopher  has  need 
of.    r  or  I  do  not  find  any  thing  in  the  Scripture,  out  of  which, 
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directly  or  by  consequence  can  be  gathered,  that  Adam  was 
taught  the  names  of  all  Figures,  Numbers,  Measures,  Colours, 
Sounds,  Fancies,  Relations  ;  much  less  the  names  of  Words 
and  Speech,  as  Gtntrali^  Speciall,  Affirmativt,  Negative.,  Inter- 
ragativey  Optative,  Infinitive,  all  which  are  usefull ;  and  least 
of  all,  of  Entity,  InteniienalSty,  ^tddity,  and  other  insignificant 
words  of  the  School. 

But  all  this  language  gotten,  and  augmented  by  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  was  again  lost  at  the  tower  of  Baiel,  when 
by  the  hand  of  God,  every  man  was  stricken  for  his  rebellion, 
with  an  oblivion  of  his  former  language.  And  being  herebv 
ibreed  to  disperse  themselves  into  severall  parts  of  the  worla, 
it  must  needs  be,  that  the  diversity  of  Tongues  that  now  is, 
proceeded  by  degrees  from  them,  in  such  manner,  as  need 
(the  mother  of  all  inventions)  taught  them ;  and  in  tract  of 
time  grew  every  where  more  copious. 

The  generall  use  of  Speech,  it  to  transferre  ourMentall 

Qiscay.f??i.jAta  Verbal;   or  the  Trayhe-of  our 

S^(A.  ""         Thoughts,  into  a  Trayne  of  Words  -,  and  that 

for  two  commodities;  whereof  one  is  the  Re- [13] 

gistring  of  the  Consequences  of  our  Thoughts ;  which  being 

apt  to  slip  out  of  our  memory,  and  put  us  to  a  new  labour,  may 

again    be   recalled,  by  such  words  as  they  were   marked    by. 

So  that  the  first  use  of  names,  is  to  serve  for  Market,  or  Nates 

of  remembrance.     Another  is,  when  many  use  the  same  words^ 

to  signiAe  (by^dicirx.onnexion  and  order,)  one  to  another,  what 

they  conceive,  or  think  of  each  matter}  and  also  whxt  they 

desire,  fearc,  or  have  any  other  passion  for.     And  for  this  use 

they  are    called    Signei.      Speciall   uses   of  Speech   are    these ; 

~^First,  to  Register,  what  by  cogitation,  wee  find  to  be  the  cause 

of  any  thing,  present  or  past ;  and  what  we  find  things  present 

or  past  may  produce,  or  effect :  which  in  summc,  is  acquiring  of 

•-    Arts.     Secondly,  to  shew  to  others  that  knowledge  which  we 

have  attained  j  which  Is,  to  Counsell,  and  Teach  one  another. 

-^Thirdly,  to  make  known  to  others  our  wills,  and  purposes, 

.that  we  may  have  the  mutuall.help  of  ooe  another.     Fourthly, 

to  please  and  delight  our  selves,  and  others,  by  playing  with  our 

words,  for  pleasure  or  ornament,  innocently. 

To  these  Uses,  there  are  also  fourc  correspondent^Ahutcs. 
First,  when  men  register  their  thoughts  wrong,  by  the  in- 
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constancy  of  the  stgntiication  of  their  words ;   by  which  they 

register  for   their  conceptions,  that  which   they 

never   conceived ;    and    so    deceive    themselves,     s^^^ 

Secondly f  when  they  use  words  metaphorically  \ ■ 

that  is,  in  other  sense  than  that  they  are  oriikined  for ;  and 
thereby  deceive  otheryr""Thri^V  vrhen'Tiy 'words  they .idglafe 
(bfr'io  be  their  will,  which  is  not.  Fourthly,  whin  they  u»e 
ftem  to  fefieve  ohy^otBerTlFor  seeing  nature  hath  armed 
^&%  creatures,  some  with  teeth,  some  with  horns,  and  some 
with  hands,  to  grieve  an  enemy,  it  is  but  an  abuse  of  Speech, 
to  grieve  him  with  the  tongue,  unlesse  it  be  one  whom  wee  are 
obliged  to  govern  ;  and  then  it  is  not  to  grieve,  but  to  correct, 
and  amend. 

The  manner  how  Speech  serveth  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  consequence  of  causes  and  effects,  consisteth  in  the 
imposing  of  Names,  and  the  Ccnntxim  of  them. 

Of  Names,  some  are  Proper,  and  singular  to  one  onely 
thing;  as  Ptier,  John,  This  man,  this  Tre, 
and  some  are  Common  to  many  things  ;  as  Afa, 
Horse,  Tree ;  every  of  which  though  but  one  ""'■ 
Name,  is  nevertheless  the  name  of  divers  particular  things ; 
in  respect  of  all  which  together,  it  is  'called  an 
Universall;  there  being  nothing  in  the  world  ^""■'""l'- 
Univcrsall  biit  Names;  for  the  things  named,  are  every  one  of 
them  Individuall  and  Singular. 

One  Universall  name  is  imposed  on  many  things,  for  their 
similitude  in  some  quality,  or  other  accident :  And  wheras  a  ' 
Proper  Name  bringeth  to  mind  one  thing  onely ;  Universals 
recall  any  one  of  those  many. 

And  of  Names  Universal!,  some  are  of  more,  and  some  of 
lesse  extent ;  the  larger  comprehending  the  lesse  large  :  and  some 
again  of  equall  extent,  comprehending  each  other  reciprocally. 
As  for  example,  the  Name  B»dy  is  of  larger  signification  than 
the  word  Man,  and  comprehcndeth  it ;  and  the  names  Man 
ani  Rationali,  are  of  equall  extent,  comprehending  mutually  one 
another.  But  here  wee  [14]  must  take  notice,  that  by  a  Name 
is  not  alwaycs  understood,  as  in  Grammar,  one  onely  Word ; 
but  sometimes  by  circumlocution  many  words  together.  For 
all  these  words,  tiie  that  in  his  actions  obsiruelh  the  Lawes  of  hit 
Country,  make  but  one  Name,  equivalent  to  this  one  word,  just. 
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By  this  imposition  of  Names,  scrnie  of  Ui^r,  some  of 
stricteT^iinicatTon^we  ftfrii'tRe  reckoning  of  the  consequences 
of  things  imagined  In  the  mind,  into  2  recEoning  of  tlie 
consequences  of  Appellations.  For  example,  a  man  tliat  hath 
no  use  of  Speech  at  all,  (such,  as  is  born  and  remains  perfectly 
.  deafe  and  dumb,)  if  he  set  before  his  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by  it 
two  right  angles,  (such  as  are  the  corners  of  a  square  figure,) 
he  may  by  meditation  compare  and  And,  that  the  three  angles 
of  that  triangle,  are  equaJl  to  those  two  right  angles  that  stand 
by  it.  But  if  another  triangle  be  shewn  him  different  in  shape 
from  the  former,  he  cannot  know  without  a  new  labour, 
whether  the  three  angles  of  that  also  be  equall  to  the  same. 
But  he  that  hath  the  use  of  words,  when  he  observes,  that  such 
equality  was  consequent,  not  to  the  length  of  the  sides,  nor  to 
any  other  particular  thing  in  his  triangle ;  but  onely  to  this, 
that  the  sides  were  straight,  and  the  angles  three ;  and  that 
that  was  all,  for  which  he  named  it  a  Triangle ;  will  boldly 
conclude  Universally,  that  such  equality  of  angles  is  in  all 
triangles  whatsoever;  and  register  his  invention  in  these 
general!  termcs,  Every  triangle  hath  its  three  angles  equall  ft 
.  two  right  anglti.  And  thus  the  consequence  foutjiJD__9Ilfi_ 
particular,  comes  tobe  reglstred^ndTeinemHreS,  asjao.Udixsisail 
rule  i  and  discharges  our  mentall  reckonings  of  time  and^jiUcc. ; 
and  delivers  us  from  all  labour  of  the  mind,  saving  the  first^ 
and  makes  that  which  was  found  true  here^  and  now,  to  be  true 
in  all  times  and  places. 

But  the  use  of  words  in  registring  our  thoughts,  is  in 
nothing  so  evident  as  in  Numbnng.  A  natural!  foole  that  could 
never  learn  by  heart  the  order  of  numerall  words,  as  an/,  nv«, 
and  three^  may  observe  every  stroak  of  the  Clock,  and  nod  to 
it,  or  say  one,  one,  one ;  but  can  never  know  what  houre  it 
strikes.  And  it  seems,  there  was  a  time  when  those  names  of 
number  were  not  in  use ;  and  men  were  fayn  to  apply  their 
fingers  of  one  or  both  hands,  to  those  things  they  desired  to 
keep  accoimt  of;  and  that  thence  it  proceeded,  that  now  our 
numerall  words  are  but  ten,  in  any  Nation,  and  in  some  but 
five,  and  then  they  begin  again.  And  he  that  can  tell  ten,  if 
be  recite  them  out  of  order,  will  lose  himselfe,  and  not  know 
when  he  has  done :  Much  lesse  will  he  be  able  to  adde,  and 
substract,  and  perfbrme  all  other  operations  of  Arithmetique. 
t6 
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So  that  without,  words  there  is  no  possibility  of  reckoning  of 
"NuniEers ;  much  lesse  ofTVIagnitudcs,  prSwitatSSe^'orFort?*  . 
abii  aLliei  LhlllJUl^  the  itpkoiujagft  whereof  are  necessary  to  the 
'fifeinfcnjrweu-bcing  of  man-kixid. 

When  two  Names  are  joyned  together  into  a  Consequence, 
or  Affirmation ;  as  thus,  A  man  is  a  living  creature  \  or  thus, 
if  bt  he  a  man^  he  is  a  living  creature^  If  the  later  name  Living 
creature^  signifie  all  that  the  former  name  Man  signifieth,  then 
the  affirmation,  or  conse[i5]quence  is  true\  otherwise  y^/j^. 
For  True  and  False  are  attributes  of  Speech,  not  of  Things. 
And  where  Speech  is  not,  there  is  neither  Truth  nor  FalshooJ, 
Erfikir  there  may  be,  as  when  wee  expect  that  which  shall  not 
be ;  or  suspect  what  has  not  been  :  but  in  neither  case  can  a 
man  be  charged,  with  Untruth. 

Seeing  then  that  truth  consisteth  in  the  right  ordering  of^. 
names  in  our  affirmations,\a  man  that  seeketh  ,  . 

qanae  he  uses  stands  for ;  and  to  place  it^  accord- 
ingly ;  ^of  else  he  will  finoWnlSeTfe  entangle?  m  words,  as  a  bird 
ih  -  miw^ttgigj^"' the  Tttone  hr^ struggles,  the  more  belime3. 
And  therefore  in  Geometry,  (which  is  the  onely  Science  that  it 
hath  pleased  God  hitherto  to  bestow  on  mankind,)  men  begin 
at  settling  the  significations  of  their  words ;  which  settling  of 
significations,  they  call  Definitions  \  and  place  them  in  the 
beginning  of  their  reckoning. 

By  this  it  appears  how  necessary  it  is  for  any  man  that 
aspires  to  true  Knowledge,  to  examine  the  Definitions  of  former 
Authors ;  and  either  to  correct  them,  where  they  are  negligently 
icf '  down  i  or  to  make  them  himselfe.  For  the  errours  of 
Definitions  multiply  themselves,  according  as  the  reckoning 
proceeds;  and  lead  men  into  absurdities,  which  at  last  they 
sec,  but  cannot  avoyd,  without  reckoning  anew  from  the  begin- 
ning; in  which  lyes  the  foundation  of  their  errours.  From 
whence  it  happens,  that  they  which  trust  to  books,  do  as  they 
that  cast  up  many  little  summs  into  a  greater,  without  considering 
liliether  those  little  summes  were  rightly  cast  up  or  not ;  and  at 
last  finding  the  errour  visible,  and  not  mistrusting  their  first 
rounds,  know  not  which  way  to  clccrc  themselves ;  but  spend 
time  in  fluttering  over  their  bookes ;  as  birds  that  entring  by  the 
chimney,  and  finding  themselves  inclosed  in  a  chamber,  flutter 
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at  the  false  light  of  a  glasse  window,  for  want  of  wit  to  consider 
, which  way  they  came  in.     So  that  in  the  right  Definition_pf 
'  Names,  lyes  the  first  use  of  Speech ;  which  is  the  Acquisition 
'     of  Science:    And  in  wrong,  or  no  Definitions,  lyes  thejjst 
atiuse ;  from  which  proceed  all  felse  and  senslesse  Tenets^  which 
I       oiake  those  men  that  take  their  instruction  from  the  authority 
\     of  bodies,  and  not  from  their  own  meditation,  to  be  a&.iiaucn 
\    below  the  condition  of  ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with..tn^ 
\  Science  are  above  it.  iJor  between  true  Science,  and  erroneous 
Doctrines,  Ignorance  is  in   the  middle.     Naturall  sense  and"*" 
inTSgDrJiiun^Trc  not  subject  to  al>surdity.    Nature  it  seifi:  cannot 
erre :  and  as  men  abound  in  copiousnesse  of  language  ;  so  they  be- 
come more  wise,  or  more  mad  than  ordinary.     Nor  is  it  possible 
without  Letters  for  any  man  to  become  either  excellently  wise, 
or  (unless  his  memory  be  hurt  by  disease,  or  ill  constitution  of 
organs)  excellently  foolish.     For  words  are  wise  mens  counters, 
they  do  but  reckon  by  them :  but  they  are  the  mony  of  fooles, 
that  value  them  by  the  authority  of  an  Aristotle^  a  Cietro^  or 
a  Thsmat,  or  any  other  Doctor  whatsoever,  if  but  a  man. 

Subject  ta  Names^  is  whatsoever  can  enter  into,  or  be 
considered  in  an  account;  and  be  added  one  to 
Na^"  "  another  to  make  a  summc ;  or  substracted  one  from 
another,and  leave  a  remainder.  The  Latines  called 
[16]  Accounts  of  mony  Ratients,  and  accounting,  Ratiocittatie: 
and  that  which  we  in  bills  or  books  of  account  call  lum^ 
they  called  Nomina;  that  is,  Nanui:  and  thence  it  seems  to 
proceed,  that  they  extended  the  word  Rath,  to  the  faculty  of 
Reckoning  in  all  other  things.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  word 
Xp709,  for  both  Sptech  and  Reason;  not  that  they  thought 
there  was  no  Speech  without  Reason;  but  no  Reasonmg 
without  Speech :  Audttie  act  of  reasoning  they  called  SyUaguat; 
which  signifieth  summing  up~of  the  consequences  of  one  saying 
to.  annt>T|-r  And  because  the  same  things  may  enter  into 
account  for  divers  accidents;  their  names  arc  (to  shew  that 
diversity)  diversly  wrested,  and  diversified.  This  diversity  of 
names  may  be  reduced  to  foure  generall  heads. 

Firet,  a  thing  may  enter  into  account  for  Matter^  or  Body ; 
u  livings  unsih/e,   rational,  hot,  cold,   movedy  quiet;    with  all 
which  names  the  word  Matter,  or  Body  is   understood;   all 
•uch,  being  names  of  Matter. 
18 
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Secondly,  it  may  enter  into  account,  or  be  considered,  for 
some  accident  or  quality,  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  it;  as  for 
being  moved^  for  being  so  long^  for  being  hot^  &c  \  and  then,  of  the 
name  of  the  thing  it  selfe,  by  a  little  change  or  wresting,  wee 
make  a  name  for  that  accident,  which  we  consider;  and  for 
Sving  put  into  the  account  li/ei  for  moved,  motion  \  for  hot^ 
beat;  for  longy  lengthy  and  the  like:  And  all  such  Names,  are 
the  names  of  the  accidents  and  properties,  by  which  one 
Matter,  and  Body  is  distinguished  from  another.  These  are 
called  names  Abstract ;  because  severed  (not  from  Matter,  but) 
from  the  account  of  Matter. 

Thirdly,  we  bring  into  account,  the  Properties  of  our  own 
bodies,  whereby  we  make  such  distinction :  as  when  any  thing 
is  Seen  by  us,  we  reckon  not  the  thing  it  selfe ;  but  the  sights 
the  Colour^  the  Idea  of  it  in  the  fancy :  and  when  any  thing  is 
beardy  wee  reckon  it  not ;  but  the  hearings  or  sound  onely,  which 
is  our  &ncy  or  conception  of  it  by  the  £are:  and  such  are 
names  of  fancies. 

Fourthly,  we  bring  into  account,  consider,  and  give  names, 
to  Names  themselves,  and  to  Speeches',  yFor,  generally  universalis 
specially  aquivocall^  are  names  of  Names.     AnJ^  Affirmation^ 
^tnUrfr^gaiion^    Commandement^    Narration^    Syllogisme^    Sermon^ 
Orationy  and  many  other  such,  are  names  of  Speeches.     And 
this  is  all  the  variety  of  Nam^s  Positive.-,  which        (/se  of 
are  j»;  y^  "^^rir  y^^m^nriiat  iKbkJL Js . in ..N?Jitt;.e#.    ^.''"^^  ^^^'■ 
<3^ay  be  feigned  by  the  mind  of  man,  as  Bodies     ^^'* 
that  are,  or  may  be  conceived  to  be ;   or  of  bodies,  the  Pro- 
perties that  are,  or  may  be  feigned  to  be;    or  Words  and 
opeecn. 

There  be  also  other  Names,  called  Negative;   which  are 
notes  to  signifie  that  a  word  is  not  the  name  of       Negative 
the  thing  in  question ;    as  these  words  Nothings     Nantes  with 
no  man^  infinite^  indocible^  three  want  foure^  and  ^^'^' 

the  like;  which  are  nevertheless  of  use  in  reckoning,  or  in 
correcting  of  reckoning ;  and  call  to  mind  our  past  cogitations, 
though  they  be  not  names  of  any  thing ;  because  they  make  us 
refuse  to  admit  of  Names  not  rightly  used. 

All  other  Names,  are  but  insignificant  sounds;  and  those 
of  two  [17]  sorts.     One,  when  they  are  new,  and         Words 
yet  their  meaning  not  explained  by  Definition ;     insignificant. 
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whereof  there  have  been  aboundance  coined  by  Schoote-men, 
and  pusled  Philosophers. 

Another,  when  men  make  a  name  of  two  Names,  whose 
significations  are  contradictory  and  inconsistent ;  as  this  name, 
an  interfertaU  body,  or  (which  is  all  one)  an  incerpareall  substaKCt, 
and  a  great  number  more.  For  whensoever  any  affirmation  is 
false,  the  two  names  of  which  it  is  composed,  put  together  and 
made  one,  signifie  nothing  at  all.  For  example,  if  it  be  a  &Ise 
affirmation  to  say  0  quadrangle  it  round,  the  word  reund  quad- 
rangU  signifies  nothing;  but  is  a  meere  sound.  So  likewise  if 
it  be  false,  to  say  that  vertue  can  be  powred,  or  blown  up  and 
down ;  the  words  Jn-pnurtd  verlue,  In~bhtun  vertut,  are  as 
absurd  and  insignificant,  as  a  round  quadrangle.  And  therefore 
you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  senslesse  and  insignificant  word, 
that  is  not  made  up  of  some  Latin  or  Greek  names.  A 
Frenchman  seldome  hears  our  Saviour  called  by  the  name  of 
Parole,  but  by  the  name  of  Ferbe  often ;  yet  Ferbe  and  Parole 
differ  no  more,  but  that  one  is  Latin,  the  other  French. 

When  a  man  upon  the  hearing  of  any  Speech,  hath  those 
thoughts  which  the  words  of  that  Speech,  and 
sioHding.  ^^^"  connexion,  were  ordained  and  constituted 

to  signifie;  Then  he  is  said  to  understand  it: 
Understanding  being  nothing  else,  but  conception  caused  by 
Speech.  And  therefore  if  Speech  be  peculiar  to  man  (as  for 
ought  I  know  it  is,)  then  is  Understanding  peculiar  to  him 
also.  And  therefore  of  absurd  and  false  aliirmations,  in  t 
they  be  universall,  there  can  be  no  Understanding ; 
many  think  they  understand,  then,  when  they  do  but  repeat 
the  words  softly,  or  con  them  in  their  mind. 

What  kinds  of  Speeches  signifie  the  Appetites,  Aversions, 
and  Passions  of  mans  mind ;  and  of  their  use  and  abuse,  I  shall 
speak  when  I  have  spoken  of  the  Passions. 

The  names  of  such  things  as  affect  us,  that  is,  which 
-^  please,  and  displease  us,  because  all  nien  be  not 
""/  alike  affected  with  the  same  thing,  dot  the  same 
>  man  at  all  times,  are  in  the  common  discourses 
\  \.l  "■ " .  ^  ■''f  men,  of  inconstant  signification.  For  seeing  all  name&  are 
I^U  r  <.'  imposed  to  signifie  our  conceptions;  and  all  our  aliix:tion8  are 
'■*  y  -  but  conceptions  i  when  we  conceive  the  same  things  differently, 
^  ^  we  can  hardly  avoyd  diflercnt  naming  of  them.     For  thou^ 
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the  nature  of  that  we  conceive,  be  the  same;  yet  the  diversity 
of  our  reception  of  it,  in  respect  of  different  constitutions  of 
body,  and  prejudices  of  opinion,  gives  every  thing  a  tincture  of 
our  different  passions.  (  Ail  J  thcrgfafg  jn  rryoninfe  a  T)?fti  iBmat 
^^ll^SijgLaSfl^  0/  what  we 

^^^^^.^(jhgiM^^'fC'  haVfi  a  aynilfiranon  also^  of  the  nature, 
aispositionrand  interest  of  the  speaker  j  sudi  as'are  fte'  JrHlmes^ 
^  VcTCdes^  "ana  Vices ;' "For jorie'ma^  calleth  Wisdome^  wHat 
anotber  caflctli^^rf ;  zxi&'ont  crmlty^  what  another  yWw;  one 
fr^MgaUty^  what  another  magnanimity ;  and  one  gravity^  what 
another  stupidicy^  &c.  And  therefore  such  names  can  never  be 
true  grounds  of  any  ratlociHgtfcfflr^yo  niore  can  Metaphors, 
and  iropes  of  speech*: '  biiftKese  are  less  dangeroiis,  1>^aiu$6'' 
tfigryrdftss  thrif  Iniconstancy  ;*  ^ilncK  the^  other ^d  liot.  [18] 


CHAP.   V. 

Of  Reason,   and   Science. 

WHen  a  man  Reasoneth^  hee  does  nothing  else  but  conceive 
a  summe  totall,  from  Addition  of  parcels ;  or  conceive  a 
Remainder,  from  Substraction  of  one  summe  from 
another:  which  (if  it  be  done  by  Words,)  is  con-  .^  f^^^onwhat 
ceiving  of  the  consequence  of  the  names  of  all 
the  parts,  to  the  name  of  the  whole ;  or  from  the  names  of  the 
whole  and  one  part,  to  the  name  of  the  other  part.  And 
though  in  some  things,  (as  in  numbers,)  besides  Adding  and 
Substracting^  men  name  other  operations,  as  Multiplying  and 
Dividing \  yet  they  are  the  same;  for  Multiplication,  is  but 
Adding  together  of  things  equall ;  and  Division,  but  Substracting 
of  one  thing,  as  often  as  we  can.  These  operations  are  not 
incident  to  Numbers  onely,  but  to  all  manner  of  things  that  can 
be  added  together,  and  taken  one  out  of  another.  For  as 
Arithmeticians  teach  to  adde  and  substract  in  numbers  \  so  the 
Geometricians  teach  the  same  in  lines^  figures  (solid  and  super- 
ficial!,) ^imf/tx,  proportions^  times j  degrees  of  swi/tnesse^/brce^  power ^ 
and  the  like ;  The  Logicians  teach  the  same  in  Conseaue[n]ces  of 
words}  adding  together  two  Names^  to  make  an  Affirmation \ 
and  two  Affirmations^  to  make  a  Syllogisme ;  and  many  Syllogismes 
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to  make  a  Demonsirathn ;  and  from  the  summe,  or  CondusUn  of  a 
Syliogismt^  they  substract  one  Prepesition,  to  finde  the  other. 
Writers  of  Politiques,  adde  together  Pactions,  to  find  mens 
duties ;  and  Lawyers,  Lavjei,  and  /acts,  to  find  what  is  right 
and  wrong  in  the  actions  of  private  men.  In  summe,  in  what 
matter  soever  there  is  place  for  addition  and  lubstractian,  there 
also  19  place  for  Reason ;  and  where  these  have  no  place,  there 
Reason  has  nothing  at  all  to  do, 
~  Out  of  all  which  we  may  define,  (that  is  to  say  determine,) 
what  that  is,  which  is  meant  by  this  word  ReastHy 
defir^""  when  wee  reckon  it  amongst  the  Faculties  of  the 

mind.  For  Reason,  in  this  sense,  is  nothing 
but  Reckoning  (that  is.  Adding  and  Substractin^l  of  the  Con- 
sequences of  general]  names  agreed  upon,  for  the  marking  and 
signifying  of  our  thoughts;  I  say  marking  them,  when  we 
reckon  by  our  selves ;  and  signifying,  when  we  demonstrate, 
or  approve  our  reckonings  to  other  men. 

And  as  in  Arithmetiquc,  unpractised  men  must,  and  Pro- 
fessors themselves  may  often  erre,  and  cast  up 
J!^Reasen  f^j^.  ^^  ^^^^  j^  ^j,  o^jjer  subject  of  Reasonings 
the  ablest,  most  attentive,  and  most  practised 
men,  may  deceive  themselves,  and  inferrc  false  Conclusions; 
Not  but  that  Reason  it  selfe  is  alwayes  Right  Reason,  as  well  as 
Arithmetique  is  a  certain  and  infallible  Art :  But  no  one  mans 
Reason,  nor  the  Reason  of  any  one  number  of  men,  makes  the 
certaintie ;  no  more  than  an  account  is  therefore  well  cast  up, 
because  a  great  many  men  have  unanimously  approved  it.  And 
therfore,  as  when  there  is  a  controversy  in  [19]  an  account,  the 
^rtics  must  by  their  own  accord,  set  up  for  right  Reason,  the 
Reason  of  some  Arbitrator,  or  Judge,  to  whose  sentence  they 
will  both  stand,  or  their  controversie  must  either  come  to 
blowes,  or  be  undecided,  for  want  of  a  right  Reason  constituted 
by  Nature;  so  is  it  also  in  all  debates  of  what  kind  soever: 
And  when  men  that  think  themselves  wiser  than  all  others, 
clamor  and  demand  right  Reason  for  judge;  yet  seek  no  more, 
but  that  things  should  be  determined,  by  no  other  mens  reason 
but  their  own,  it  is  as  intolerable  in  the  society  of  men,  as  it  is 
in  play  after  t[r]ump  is  turned,  to  use  for  trump  on  every 
occasion,  that  suite  whereof  they  have  most  in  their  hana. 
For  they  do  nothing  els,  that  will  have  every  of  their  passions. 
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as  it  comes  to  bear  sway  in  them,  to  be  taken  for  right  Reason, 
and  that  in  their  own  controversies :  bewraying  their  want  of 
ri^t  Reason,  by  the  claym  they  lay  to  it. 

The  Use  and  End  of  Reason,  is  not  the  finding  of  the 
siimme,  and  truth  of  one,  or  a  few  consequences, 
remote   from   the   first   definitions,    and    settled      >.^  "^^ 

.-       .  -  ,  ,^   .  ,  of  Reason. 

Significations  of  names;  but  to  begin  at  these; 
and  proceed  from  one  consequence  to  another.  For  there  can 
be  no  certainty  of  the  last  Conclusion,  without  a  certainty  of 
all  those  Affirmations  and  Negations,  on  which  it  was  grounded, 
and  inferred.  As  when  a  master  of  a  family,  in  taking  an 
account,  casteth  up  the  summs  of  all  the  bills  of  expence,  into 
one  sum;  and  not  .regarding  how  each  bill  is  summed  up,  by 
those  that  give  them  in  account ;  nor  what  it  is  he  payes  for ; 
he  advantages  himself  no  more,  than  if  he  allowed  the  account 
in  grosse,  trusting  to  every  of  the  accountants  skill  and  honesty : 
so  also  in  Reasoning  of  all  other  thin^,  he  that  takes  up  con- 
clusions on  the  trust  of  Authors,  and  doth  not  fetch  them  from 
the  first  Items  in  every  Reckoning,  (which  are  the  significations 
of  names  settled  by  definitions),  loses  his  labour;  and  does  not 
know  any  thing;  but  onely  beleeveth. 

When  a  man  reckons  without  the  use  of  words,  which 
may  be  done  in  particular  things,  (as  when  upon  q^  Error 
the  sight  of  any  one  thing,  wee  conjecture  what  and  Absur- 
was  likely  to  have  preceded,  or  is  likely  to  follow  ^^^y- 
upon  it;)  if  that  which  he  thought  likely  to  follow,  followes 
not ;  or  that  which  he  thought  likely  to  have  preceded  it,  hath 
not  preceded  it,  this  is  called  Error  ;  to  which  even  the  most 
prudent  men  are  subject.  But  when  we  Reason  in  Words  of 
generall  signification,  and  fall  upon  a  generall  inference  which 
is  false;  though  it  be  commonly  called  Error^  it  is  indeed  an 
Absurdity,  or  senslesse  Speech.  For  Error  is  but  a  deception, 
in  presuming  that  somewhat  is  past,  or  to  come;  of  which, 
though  it  were  not  past,  or  not  to  come;  yet  there  was  no 
impossibility  discoverable.  But  when  we  make  a  generall 
assertion,  unlesse  it  be  a  true  one,  the  possibility  of  it  is  un- 
conceivable. And  words  whereby  we  conceive  nothing  but 
the  sound,  are  those  we  call  Absurd^  Insignificant^  and  Non- 
sense. And  therefore  if  a  man  should  talk  to  me  of  a  round 
j^adrangUi   or  accidents  of  Bread  in  Cheese  \   or  Immateriall 
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Substances;  ox  of  j1  free  Subject ;  Afrti-Wtll;  or  any /r«,  but 
free  from  being  hindretj  by  opposition,  I  should  not  uy  he 
were  in  an  Errour;  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning; 
that  is  to  say,  Absurd.  [20] 

I  have  said  before,  (in  the  second  chapter,)  that  2  Man 
did  excell  all  other  Animals  in  this  Acuity,  that  when  he  con- 
ceived any  thing  whatsoever,  he  was  apt  to  enquire  the  consc- 
?uences  of  it,  and  what  efl«cts  he  could  do  with  it.  And  now 
adde  this  other  degree  of  the  same  excellence,  that  he  can  by 
words  reduce  the  confluences  he  findes  to  gencraJl  Rules,  calW 
Theoretnes^  or  Aphar'tsmts  j  that  is,  he  can  Reason,  or  reckon, 
not  onely  in  number;  but  in  all  other  things,  whereof  one 
may  be  added  unto,  or  substracted  from  another. 

But  this  priv[il]edge,  is  allayed  by  another ;  and  that  is,  by 
the  priviledge  of  Absurdity;  to  which  no  living  creature  n 
subject,  but  men  onely.  And  of  men,  those  are  of  all  most 
subject  to  it,  that  professe  Philosophy.  For  it  is  most  true  that 
Cicero  sayth  of  them  somew'here ;  that  there  can  be  nothing  so 
absurd,  but  may  be  found  in  the  books  of  Philosophers.  And 
the  reason  is  manifest.  For  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
begins  his  ratiocination  from  the  Definitions,  or  Explications  of 
the  names  they  are  to  use ;  which  is  a  method  that  hath  been 
used  onely  in  Geometry;  whose  Conclusions  have  thereby 
been  made  indisputable. 

1.  The  first  cause  of  Absurd  conclusions  I  ascribe  to  the 

want  of  Method;  in  that  they  begin  not  their 
ahurdUie  Ratiocination    from    Definitions^    diat    is,    from 

settled  significations  of  their  words:  as  if  they 
could  cast  account,  without  knowing  the  value  of  the  numeral 
words,  fl«,  rwa,  and  three. 

And  whereas  all  bodies  enter  into  account  upon  divers 
considerations,  (which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  precedent 
chapter;)  these  considerations  being  diversly  named,  divers 
absurdities  proceed  from  the  confusion,  and  unfit  connexion  of 
their  names  into  assertions.     And  therefore 

2.  The  second  cause  of  Absurd  assertions,  I  ascribe  to  the 
giving  of  names  of  bodiei,  to  accidents ;  or  of  accidents^  to  boditsi 
As  they  do,  that  say.  Faith  is  infused,  or  inspired;  when 
nothing  can  be  pawred^  or  breathed  into  any  thing,  but  body ; 
and  that,  extension  is  body ;  that  phantasnut  are  spirits^  Stc. 
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3.  The  third  I  ascribe  to  the  giving  of  the  names  of  the 
accidents  of  Intdies  without  us,  to  the  accidents  of  our  own  bodies ; 
as  they  do  that  say,  the  colour  is  in  the  body;  the  sound  is  in  the 
ayre,  &c. 

4.  The  fourth,  to  the  giving  of  the  names  of  bodies,  to 
names,  or  speeches;  as  they  do  that  say,  that  there  be  things 
universally  that  a  living  creature  is  Genus,  or  a  generall  thing, 
tec. 

5.  The  fifth,  to  the  giving  of  the  names  of  accidents,  to 
nanus  and  speeches ;  as  they  do  that  say,  the  nature  of  a  thing  is 
its  definition',  a  mans  command  is  his  will-,  and  the  Hke. 

6.  The  sixth,  to  the  use  of  Metaphors,  Tropes,  and  other 
Rhetoricall  figures,  in  stead  of  words  proper.  For  though  it  be 
lawful!  to  say,  (for  example)  in  common  speech,  the  way  goeth, 
or  leadith  hither,  or  thither.  The  Proverb  sayes  this  or  that 
(whereas  wayes  cannot  go,  nor  Proverbs  speak ;)  yet  in  reckoning, 
and  seeking  of  truth,  such  speeches  are  not  to  be  admitted. 

7.  The  seventh,  to  names  that  signifie  nothing ;  but  are 
taken  up,  and  [21]  learned  by  rote  from  the  Schooles,  as 
hypostatical,  transubstantiate,  consubstantiate,  eternaUNow,  and 
the  like  canting  of  Schoolemen. 

To  him  that  can  avoyd  these  things,  it  is  not  easie  to  fall 
into  any  absurdity,  unlesse  it  be  by  the  length  of  an  account ; 
wherein  he  may  perhaps  forget  what  went  before.  For  all 
men  by  mature  reason  alike,  and  well,  when  they  have  good 
principle  j  For  who  is  so  stupid,  as  both  to  mistake  in 
Geometry,  and  also  to  persist  in  it,  when  another  detects  his 
error  to  him  ? 

By  this  it  appears  that  Reason  is  not  as  Sense,  and  Memory, 
borne  with  us ;  ^  nor  gotten  by  Experience  onely, 
as  Prudence  is;,  but  attayned  by  Industry;!  first  «^«<'^« 

,in  apt  imposing  of  Names ;  and  secondly  by  getting  a  good  and 
orderly  Method  in  proceeding  from  the  Elements,  which  are 
'Names,  to  Assertions  made  by  Connexion  of  one  of  them  to 
another ;  and  so  to  Syllogismes,  which  are  the  Connexions  of 
one  Assertion  to  another,  till  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  Consequences  of  names  appertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand; 
and  that  is  it,  men  call  Science./  And  whereas  Sense  and 
Memory  are  but  knowledge  of  Fac^,  which  is  a  thing  past,  and 
irrevocable ;  j  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  Consequences,  and 
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dependancc  of  one  liict  upon  another,^  by  which,  out  of  that 
we  can  presently  do,  we  luiow  how  to  do  something  else  when 
we  will,  or  the  like,  another  time  :TBecause  when  we  sec  how 
any  thing  comes  about,  upon  what  causes,  and  by  what  manner; 
when  the  like  causes  come  into  our  power,  wee  see  how  to 
make  it  produce  the  like  ellects^ 

Children  therefore  are  not  endued  with  Reason  at  all,  till 
they  have  attained  the  use  of  Speech  :  but  arc  called  Reasonable 
Creatures,  for  the  possibUity  apparent  of  having  the  use  of 
Reason  in  time  to  come.  'lAnd  the  most  part  of  men,  though  „ 
they  have  the  use  of  Reasoning  a  little  way,  as  in  numbring  to  ^ 
some  degree  i  yet  it  serves  them  to  little  use  in  common  Hfej 
in  which  they  govern  themselves,  some  better,  some  worse, 
according  to  their  differences  of  experience,  quicknesse  of 
memory,  and  inclinations  to  scvcraJI  ends ;  but  specially  accord- 
ing to  good  or  evill  fortune,  and  the  errors  of  one  another. 
For  as  for  Science,  or  certain  rules  of  their  actions,  they  are  so 
farre  firom  it,  that  they  know  not  what  it  is.  Geometry  they 
have  thought  Conjuring:  But  for  other  Sciences,  they  who 
have  not  been  taught  nie  beginnings,  and  some  prc^resse  in 
them,  that  they  may  see  how  they  be  acquired  and  generated, 
are  in  this  point  like  children,  that  having  no  thought  of  gene- 
ration, are  made  believe  by  the  women,  that  their  brothers  and 
sisters  are  not  born,  but  found  in  the  garden. 

But  yet  they  that  have  no  Science,  are  in  better,  and  nobler 
condition  with  their  naturall  Prudence ;  than  men,  that  by 
mis-reasoning,  or  by  trusting  them  that  reason  wrong,  fall  upon 
false  and  absurd  generall  rules.  For  ignorance  of  causes,  and 
of  rules,  does  not  set  men  so  &rre  out  of  their  way,  as 
relying  on  hist  rules,  and  taking  for  causes  of  what  they 
aspire  .to,  those  that  are  not  so,  but  rather  causes  of  the 
contrary. 

To  conclude.  The  Light  of  humane  minds  is  Perspicuous 
Words,  [22]  but  bv  exact  definitions  first  snuficd,  and  purged 
from  ambiguity;  Reason  is  the  pace;  Encrease  of  Science,  the 
way,  anil.  ^^  Benefit  of  man-kind,  the  etut.  And  on  the 
contrary.  Metaphors,  and  senslesse  and  ambiguous  words,  are 
like  ignei  fatui ;  and  reasoning  upon  them,  is  wandering 
amongst  innumerable  absurdities ;  and  their  end,  contention, 
and  sedition,  or  contempt.! 
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As,  much  Experience,  is  Prudences  so,  is  much  Science, 
Sapience,  For  though  wee  usually  have  one  name  Prudence  &* 
of  Wisedome  for  them  both;  yet  the  Latines  Sapience, 
did  alwayes  distinguish  between  Prudentia  and  with  their 
Sapiential  ascribing  the  former  to  Experience,  m^^^^- 
the  later  to  Science.  But  to  make  their  difference  appeare 
more  deerly,  let  us  suppose  one  man  endued  with  an  excellent 
natural!  use,  and  dexterity  in  handling  his  armes ;  and  another 
to  have  added  to  that  dexterity,  an  acquired  Science,  of  where 
he  can  offend,  or  be  offended  by  his  adversarie,  in  every 
possible  posture,  or  guard :  The  ability  of  the  former,  would  be 
to  the  ability  of  ^e  later,  i3  Prudence  to  Sapience;  both 
usefull;Vbut  the  later  in&llible*  But  they  that  trusting  onely 
to  the  authority  of  books,  follow  the  blind  blindly,  are  like  him 
that  trusting  to  the  false  rules  of  a  master  of  Fence,  ventures 
praesumptuously  upon  an  adversary,  that  either  kills,  or  disgraces 
him. 

The  signes  of  Science,  are  some,  certain  and  in&llible ; 
some,   uncertain.    jCertain,  when   he  that  pre- 
tendeth  the  Science"  of  any  thine,  can  teach  the     cf^^'i  *^ 

.  /  °  .  1       S([te]nce, 

same ;  that  is  to  say,  demonstrate  the  truth 
thereof  perspicuously  to  anotherj^  Uncertain,  when  onely  some 
particular  events  answer  to  his  pretence,  and  upon  many 
occasions  prove  so  as  he  sayes  they  must.  Signes  of  prudence 
are  all  uncertain;  because  to  observe  by  experience,  and  re- 
member all  circumstances  that  may  alter  the  successe,  is 
impossible.  But  in  any  businesse,  whereof  a  man  has  not 
in^lible  Science  to  proceed  by;  to  forsake  his  own  naturall 
judgement,  and  be  guided  by  generall  sentences  read  in  Authors, 
and  subject  to  many  exceptions,  is  a  signe  of  folly,  and  generally 
scorned  by  the  name  of  Pedantry.  And  even  of  those  men 
themselves,  that  in  Councells  of  the  Common-wealth,  love  to 
shew  their  reading  of  Politiques  and  History,  very  few  do  it  in 
their  domestique  affaires,  where  their  particular  interest  is  con- 
cerned ;  having  Prudence  enough  for  their  private  affaires : 
but  in  publique  they  study  more  the  reputation  of  their  owne 
wit,  than  the  successe  of  anothers  businesse.  [23] 
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CHAP.   VI. 

Of  the  Interiour  Btginningt  of  Voluntary  Metitnt;  cammtnfy 
calUd  the  Passions.  And  the  Speeches  by  which  they  art 
expretsed. 

THere   be   in  Animals,  two  sorts  of  Motims  peculiar  to 
them:   One  called  Fitall;  begun  in  generation,  and  con- 
Hfniion  tinued  without  interruption  through  their  whole 

Viiall  and         life  i   such  as  are  the  course  of  the  Bloud,  the  - 
Animal.  Pttlse,  the  Breathing,  the  Cotuxtion,  Nutrition, 

Bxcrttion,  &c ;  to  which  Motions  there  needs  no  help  of 
Imi^ination :  The  other  is  Animall  m»tim,  otherwise  called 
^yeluntary  motion  ;  as  to  go,  to  speak,  to  move  any  of  our  limbcs, 
in  such  manner  as  is  first  fancied  in  our  minds.  That  Sense, 
is  Motion  in  the  organs  and  interiour  parts  of  mans  body, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  things  we  See,  Heare,  iic }  And 
that  Fancy  is  but  the  Reliques  of  the  same  Motion,  remaining 
after  Sense,  has  been  already  sayd  in  the  first  and  second 
Chapters.  And  because  going,  speaking,  and  the  like  Voluntary 
motions,  depend  alwayes  upon  a  precedent  thought  of  whither, 
which  way,  and  what ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  Imagination  is 
the  first  imcrnall  beginning  of  all  Voluntary  Motion^  And 
although  unstudied  men,  doe  not  conceive  any  motioiTat  all  to 
be  there,  where  the  thing  moved  is  invisible ;  or  the  space  it  IS 
moved  in,  is  (for  the  shortnesse  of  it)  insensible  ;  yet  that  doth 
not  hinder,  but  that  such  Motions  are.  For  let  a  space  be 
never  so  little,  that  which  is  moved  over  a  greater  space, 
whereof  that  little  one  is  part,  must  first  be  moved  over 
that.  These  small  beginnings  of  Motion,  within  the  body 
of  Man,  before  they  appear  in  walking,  speaking,  striking, 
and  other  visible  actions,  arc  commonly  called 
S-^""^-       Endeavour. 

This  Endeavour,  when  it  is  toward  something  which  causes 
AttttUt  "'   '*  ^*"^'^  Appetite,   or   DtsiRE  j    the  later, 

j^ire.  being  the  generall  name;   and  ^«.  other,  often- 

times restmyned  to  signifie  the  Desire  of  Food, 
^^i«''-  namely   Hunger  and    Thirst.      And   when   the 

Endeavour  is  fromward  something,  it  is  generally 
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called    Aversion,    ^hese  words   Appetite^   and         . 
Aversion  we  have  nom  the  Lathes ;  [and  they  «^-"<w- 

both  of  them  signifie  the  motions,  one  of  approaching,  the 
other  of  retiring.  So  also  do  the  Greek  words  for  the  same, 
which  are  opfirfj  and  a^opiirj.  For  Nature  it  selfe  does  often 
presse  upon  men  those  truths,  which  afterwards,  when  they 
look  for  somewhat  beyond  Nature,  they  stumble  at.  For  the 
Schooles  find  in  meere  Appetite  to  go,  or  move,  no  actuall 
Motion  at  all :  but  because  some  Motion  they  must  acknow- 
ledge, they  call  it  Metaphoricall  Motion  ;  which  is  but  an 
absurd  speech :  for  though  Words  may  be  called  metaphoricall ; 
Bodies,  and  Motions  cannot. 

That  which  men  Desire,  they  are  also  sayd  to  Love  :   and 
to  Hate  those  things,  for  which  they  have  Aver- 
sion.    So  that  Desire,  and  [24]  Love,  are  the        ^^* 
same  thing;    save  that  by  Desire,  we  alvirayes 
signifie  the  Absence  of  the  Object ;  by  Love,  most  commonly 
the  Presence  of  the  same.     So  also  by  Aversion,  we  signifie 
the  Absence ;  and  by  Hate,  the  Presence  of  the  Object. 

Of  Appetites,  and  Aversions,  some  are  born  with  men  ;  as 
Appetite  of  food.  Appetite  of  excretion,  and  exoneration,  (which 
may  also  and  more  properly  be  called  Aversions,  from  somewhat 
they  feele  in  their  Bodies ;)  and  some  other  Appetites,  not  many. 
The  rest,  which  are  Appetites  of  particular  things,  proceed  from 
Experience,  and  triall  of  their  effects  upon  themselves,  or  other 
men.  For  of  things  wee  know  not  at  all,  or  believe  not  to  be, 
we  can  have  no  further  Desire,  than  to  tast  and  try.  But  Aversion 
wee  have  for  things,  not  onely  which  we  know  have  hurt  us ; 
but  also  that  we  do  not  know  whether  they  will  hurt  us,  or  not. 

Those  things  which  we  neither  Desire,  nor  Hate,  we  are 
said  to  Contemm :  Contempt  being  nothing  else 
but  an  immobility,  or  contumacy  of  the  Heart,  ^  ^^^^  ' 

in  resisting  the  action  of  certain  things ;  and  proceeding  from 
that  the  Heart  is  already  moved  otherwise,  by  other  more 
potent  objects ;   or  from  want  of  experience  of  them. 

And  because  the  constitution  of  a  mans  Body,  is  in  con- 
tinuall  mutation ;  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  same  things  should 
alwayes  cause  in  him  the  same  Appetites,  and  Aversions :  much 
lesse  can  all  men  consent,  in  the  Desire  of  almost  any  one  and 
the  same  Object. 
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But  whatsoever  Js  the  object  of  any  majis  Appetite  or 

Desire ;    that  is  it,  which  he  for  his  part  calleth 

Ev^l  Gead:  And  the  object  of  his  Hate,  and  Aversion, 

Evill;    And  of  his  Contempt,  Fi/e  and  Ineon- 

tlderabU.     For  these  words  of  Good,  Evil],  and  Contemptible, 

are  ever  used  with  relation  to  the  person  that  useth  them : 

There  being  nothing  simply  and  absolutely  so;  nor  any  common 

Rule  of  Good  and  £)vill,  to  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  the 

objects  themselves  j   but  from  the  Person  of  the  man  (where 

there  is  no  Common-wealth  ;)  or,  (in  a  Common- wealth,)  from 

the  Person  that  representeth  it ;  or  from  an  Arbitrator  or  Judge, 

whom  men  disagreeing  shall  by  consent  set  up,  and  make  his 

sentence  the  Rule  thereof. 

The  Latine  Tongue  has  two  words,  whose  significations 

approach  to  those  of  Good  and  Evill ;   but  are  not  precisely 

^he  same ;   And  those  are  Pulchrum  and  Tiirpt. 

Tkrit""       Whereof  the   former   signifies   that,   which    by 

some  apparent  signes  promiseth  Good ;  and  the 

later,  that,  which  promiseth  Lvil,     But  in  our  Tongue  we 

have   not  so   general!    names   to  expresse   them  by.      But  for 

Pulchrum  we  say  in  some  things,  Fayre;   in  others  Btauli/uU^ 

or  Handiome,  or  Gallant^  or  Hmourahlt,  or  Cairufy,  or  Amiable  i 

and  for  Turfe,  Fault,  Dtfirnudy  Ugly,  Bast^  Nauttoui^  and  the 

like,  as  the  subject  shall  require ;   All  which  words,  in  their 

proper  places  signifie  nothing  els,  but  the  Mine,  or  Countenance, 

that  promiseth  Good  and   Evil.     So  that  of  Good  there  be 

three  kinds ;  Good  in  the  Promise,  that  is  PuUhrum  j   Good 

in   Effect,  as   the  end  desired,  which   is  called 

^iffi'"      Ji'cuHdum,  Dilightfull;  and  Good  as  the  Means, 

which  is  calied  VJhlty  Profitablt ;  and  as  many  of 

Evil :    For  Evill,  in  Promise,  is  that  they  call  Turpe  j   Evil  in 

Effect,  and   [25]  End,  is  MoUstum,  Unpleatant, 

UHpleasaHt       frauhliiome ;    and   Evill  in  the   Means,   Inutile, 

Unpr^fitatU.       jj^p^^j^^^^,^^    Hurtfull. 

As,  in  Sense,  that  which  is  really  within  us,  is  (as  I  have 
sayd  before)  onely  Motion,  caused  by  the  action  of  external! 
objects,  but  in  apparance ;  to  the  Sight,  Light  and  Colour ;  to 
the  Eare,  Sound  ;  to  the  Nostrill,  Odour,  ii( :  so,  when  the 
action  of  the  same  object  is  continued  from  the  Eyes,  Eares, 
and  other  organs  to  the  Heart ;  the  rcall  effect  there  is  nothing 
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but  Motion,  or  Endeavour ;   which  consisteth  in  Appetite,  or 
Aversion,  to,  or  from  the  object  moving.     But 
the  apparence,  or  sense  of  that  motion,  is  that        n^*' 
wee  either  call  Delight,  or  Tkoublb  Of  Mind. 

This  Motion,  which  is  called  Appetite,  and  for  the  apparence 
of  it   £)eligbi.f  and  Pleasure,  seemeth  to  be,  a 
corroboration  of  Vitall  motion,  and  a  help  there-        ^'«^'^- 
unto ;   and  therefore  such  things  as  caused  Delight,  were  not 
improperly    called    yucunda,    («    yuvaiuit,)    from    helping    or 
forti^ng  i    and  the  contrary,  Afeleita,  Offensivr^         _, 
from  hinderine,  and  troubling  the  motion  vitall.  '^'' 

PUasuri  therefore,  (or  Delight^)  is  the  apparence,  or  sense 
of  Good  ;  and  MoU%tation  or  Diipieasure,  the  apparence,  or 
sense  of  Evill.  And  consequently  all  Appetite,  Desire,  and 
Love,  is  accompanied  with  some  Delight  more  or  lesse ;  and 
all  Hatred,  and  Aversion,  with  more  or  Icssc  Displeasure  and 
Ofence. 

Of  Pleasures,  or  Delights,  some  arise  from  the  sense  of  an 
object  Present ;  And  those  may  be  called  PUasures 
if  Sense^  (The  word  stntuall.,  as  it  is  used  by  those     efit^^"' 
onely  that  condemn  them,  having  no  place  till 
there  be  Lawes.)    Of  this  kind  are  all  Onerations  and  Exonera- 
tions of  the  body;   as  also  all  that  is  pleasant,  in  the  Sights 
Hearings  Smell,  Tatt,  or  Touch ;  Others  arise  from  the  ExpecU- 
tion,  that  proceeds  from  foresight  of  the  End,  or  Consequence 
of  things ;    whether  those  things  in  the  Sense  Please  or  Dis- 
please :    And  these  are  Pleasures  of  tht  Mind  of        puamra  ef 
him   that  draweth  those  consequences  ;    and  are     the  Mind. 
generally  called  Joy.     In  the  like  manner,  Dis-        joy. 
pleasures,   are   some   in   the   Sense,   and    called 
Payne  ;    others,   in  the   Expectation    of   con-        Paitu. 
sequences,  and  arc  called  Gribfe.  Gmfi. 

Xhese  simple  Passions  called  jlppttitt.  Desire.,  Love,  Aver- 
sion, Hatty  yojy  and  Griefe,  have  their  names  for  divers  con- 
siderations diversified.  At  first,  when  they  one  succeed  another, 
they  are  diveraly  called  from  the  opinion  men  have  of  the 
likelihood  of  attaining  what  they  desire.  Secondly,  from  the 
object  loved  or  hated.  Thirdly,  from  the  consideration  of 
many  of  them  together.  Fourthly,  from  the  Alteration  or 
succession  it  selie. 
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F<M'  Appttitt  with  an  opinion  of  attaining,  is 
^'f-  called  Hope. 

Dtsfairt.  The  same,  without  such  opinion,  Despai&b. 

Avtrsioity   with   opinion   of  Hurt   from   the 
Feari.  object,   Feare. 

The  same,  with  hope  of  avoyding  that  Hurt 
Cauragi.         by  resistence.  Courage. 
Angtr.  Sudden  Caurage,  Anger. 

Cmfidtnet.  Constant  Hapt^  Confidence  of  our  selves. 

lAffideae*.  Constant    Despayrt,     Diffidence     of    our 

selves.  [26] 
Angtr  for  great  hurt  done  to  another,  when  we  conceive 
Indignatum.    tne  same  to  be  done  by  Injury,  Indignation. 
BeittwiUnct.  Dtsirt  of  good   to  another,   Bbnevolbncb, 

Goad  Good  Wili,  Charity.     If  to  man  generally, 

■'W"""-  Good  Nature. 

Cavetam-  Dtsirt  of  Riches,  Covetousnessb  i    a  name 

""'"'  used  atwayes  in  signification  of  blame ;  because 

men  contending  for  them,  are  displeased  with  one  anotbcn 
attaining  them  ;  though  the  desire  in  it  selfe,  be  to  be  blamed, 
or  allowed,  according  to  the  means  by  which  those  Riches  are 
sought. 

Dtsirt  of  OfGce,  or  precedence.  Ambition  :  a  name  used 
.   ,.^.  also  in  the  worse  sense,  for  the  reason   before 

mentioned. 
Dtsirt  of  things  that  conduce  but  a  little  to  our  ends  ;  And 
Pmilhiti-       ^"  °^  things  that  are  but  of  little  hindrance, 
mi^.  Pusillanimity. 

Magitatd-  Contempt  of  little  helps,  and  hindrances,  Mao- 

mity. 


Vaiimr: 
Liberality. 


Magnanimity.,  in  danger  of  Death,  or  Wounds, 
Vai^our,  FoRTinjDE, 

Magnanimity,  in  the  use  of  Riches,  Liberal- 
ity. 

Pusillanimity,  in  the  same  Wretchbdnbssb, 
MiSERABLBNESSE  ;  or  PARSIMONY  j  as  it  IS  likcd, 
or  disliked. 

Lmjt  of  Persons  for  society,  Kindnessb. 

Lovt  of  Persons  for  Pleasing  the  sense  onely, 
Naturall  Lust. 
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£«vf  ofthc  same,  acquired  from  Rumination, 
that  is.  Imagination  of  Pleasure  past,  Luxury.  Luxury. 

Lave  of  one  singularly,  with  desire   to   be 
lingularly    beloved,    The    Passiok    Of    Love.        7^  fiauion 
The  same,  with  fear  that  the  love  is  not  mutual),     "/ ^^"*- 

JeALOUSIE.  Jtaiount. 

Ditirt,  by  doing  hurt  to  another,  to  make 
him  condemn  some  feet  of  his  own.  Revenge-        Revms*- 
FULNESSE.  fultuia. 

Desire^  to  know  why,  and  how,  Curiosity  ;  such  as  is  in 
no  living  creature  but  Man :    so  that  Man  is        r    ■   ■ 
distinguished,  not  onely  by  his  Reason ;  but  also  '"^"'O'- 

by  this  singular  Passion  from  other  jfnimals ;  in  whom  the 
appetite  of  food,  and  other  pleasures  of  Sense,  by  predominance, 
take  away  the  care  of  knowing  causes  j  which  is  a  Lust  of  the 
mind,  that  by  a  perseverance  of  delight  in  the  continuall  and 
indefatigable  generation  of  Knowledge,  cxceedeth  the  short 
vehemence  of  any  carnall  Pleasure. 

Feart  of  power  invisible,  feigned  by  the  mind,  or  imagined 
from  tales  publiquely  allowed,   Religion  ;    not  , 

allovred,  Supersitition.     And  when  the  power        st^^ 
im^^ned,   is  truly  such   as  we    imagine.   True     iiiiion. 
Reliciok.  J.'^ 

Ftarty  without  the  apprehension  of  why,  or        Jf^". ' 
what,   Pasique  Terror  ;    called   so   from  the     Te^^"' 
Fables,  that   make  Pan   the   author  of  them ; 
whereas  in  truth,  there  is  alwayes  in  him  that  so  fearcth,  first, 
some  apprehension  of  the  cause,  though  the  rest  run  away  by 
Example  ;  every  one  supposing  his  fellow  to  know  why.      And 
therefore  this   Passion    happens  to  none   but   in  a  throng,  or 
multitude  of  people. 

'Joj,  from  apprehension  of  novelty.  Admiration;  proper 
to  Man,  because  it  excites  the  appetite  of  knowing        ,,   .    ^. 
the  cause. 

Jeji  arising  from  imagination  of  a  mans  own  power  and 
abihty,  [27]  is  that  exultation  of  the  mind  which  ^, 
is  called  Glorying  :  which  if  grounded  upon 
the  experience  of  his  own  former  actions,  is  the  same  with 
Canpdtnct :  but  if  grounded  on  the  flattery  of  others  ;  or  onely 
supposed  by  himself,  for  delight  in  the  consequences  of  it,  is 
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.  called  Vaine-Glory  :    which  name  is  properly 

autgiBry.  gjvgn ;  because  a  well  grounded  Confidence  bc- 
getteth  Attempt ;  whereas  the  supposing  of  power  does  not, 
and  is  therefore  rightly  called  Faine. 

Griefty  from  opinion  of  want  of  power,  is  called  Dejection 
De'tcti  n         of  mind. 

[The  valn-gtory  which  consisteth  in  the  feigning 
or  supposing  of  amlities  in  our  selves,  which  we  know  are  not, 
is  most  incident  to  young  men,  and  nourished  by  the  Histories, 
or  Fictions  of  Gallant  Persons ;  and  is  corrected  oftentimes  by 
Age,  and  Employment^ 

Sudden  Glory.,  is  the  passion  which  malceth  those  Grimaces 
Suddfti  called  Laughter  j  and  is  caused  either  by  some 

Glaiy.  sudden  act  of  their  own,  that  pleaseth  them ;  or 

Lasghttr.  by  the  apprehension  of  some  deformed  thing  in 
another,  by  comparison  whereof  they  suddenly  applaud  them- 
selves. And  it  is  incident  most  to  them,  that  arc  conscious  of 
the  fewest  abilities  in  themselves;  who  arc  forced  to  keep 
themselves  in  their  own  favour,  by  observing  the  imperfections 
of  other  men.  And  therefore  much  Laughter  at  the  defects  of 
others,  is  a  signe  of  Pusillanimity.  For  of  great  minds,  one  of 
the  proper  workes  is,  to  help  and  free  others  from  scorn  ;  and 
compare  themselves  onely  with  the  most  able. 

On    the    contrary.    Sudden   Dtjietkn,   is    the    passion   that 
Sudden  causeth  Weeping;    and  is  caused  by  such  acci- 

DtjeciUn.  dents,  as  suddenly  take   away   some   vehement 

"f'»S-  hope,  or  some  prop  of  their  power:  And  thcv 
are  most  subject  to  it,  that  rely  principally  on  helps  external!, 
such  as  arc  Women,  and  Children.  Therefore  some  Weep 
for  the  losse  of  Friends;  Others  for  their  unkindnesse;  others 
for  the  sudden  stop  made  to  their  thoughts  of  revenge,  by 
Reconciliation.  But  in  all  cases,  both  Laughter,  and  Weep- 
ing, are  sudden  motions ;  Custome  taking  them  both  awav. 
For  no  man  Laughs  at  old  jests  j  or  W'eeps  for  an  old 
calamity. 

Griefe.,    for    the    discovery    of  some    defect    of  ability,    is 

Shame,  or  the  passion  that  discovereth  it  seffe  in 

Slushinir.        Blijshing  ;   and  consisteth  in   the  apprehension 

of  some  thing  dishonourable ;  and  in  young  men, 

is  a  signe  of  the  love  of  good  reputation ;  and  commendable  : 
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In  old  men  it  is  a  signe  of  the  same ;  but  because  it  comes  too 
late,  not  commendable. 

The  Contempt  of  good  Reputation  is  called  Impudence. 

Uriefe^  for  the  Calamity  of  another,  is  Fitty  ; 
and  ariseth  from  the  imagination  that  the  like        ^^^'^^^^^ 
calamity  may  befall  himselfe ;    and  therefore  is 
called  suso  Compassion,  and  in  the  phrase  of  this  present  time 
a  Fellow-feeling  :  And  therefore  for  Calamity  arriving  from 
great  wickedness,  the  best  men  have  the  least  Pitty ;  and  for 
the  same  Calamity,  those  have  least  Pitty,  that  think  themselves 
least  obnoxious  to  the  same. 

Contempt^  or  little  sense  of  the  calamity  of  others,  is  that 
which  [28]  men  call  Cruelty  ;  proceeding  fix)m        ^ 
Security  of  their  own  fortune.     For,  that  any  "^  ^' 

man  should  take  pleasure  in  other  mens  great  harmes,  without 
other  end  of  his  own,  I  do  not  conceive  it  possible. 

Grief e^  for  the  successe  of  a  Competitor  in  wealth,  honour, 
or  other  good,  if  it  be  joyned  with  Endeavour  to  enforce  our 
own  abilities  to  equall  or  exceed  him.  is  called         ^     ,  .- 
Emulation:    But  joyned   with   Endeavour   to 
supplant,  or  hinder  a  Competitor,  Envie.  '"^* 

When  in  the  mind  of  man,  Appetites,  and  Aversions, 
Hopes,  and  Feares,  concerning  one  and  the  same  thing,  arise 
alternately;  and  divers  good  and  evill  consequences  of  the 
doing,  or  omitting  the  thing  propounded,  come  successively 
into  our  thoughts ;  so  that  sometimes  we  have  an  Appetite  to 
it;  sometimes  an  Aversion  from  it;  sometimes  Hope  to  be 
able  to  do  it ;  sometimes  Despaire,  or  Feare  to  attempt  it ;  the 
whole  summe  of  Desires,  Aversions,  Hopes  and 
Fears,  continued  till  the  thing  be  either  done,  or  tim^^^^' 
thought  impossible,  is  that  we  call  Deliberation. 

Therefore  of  things  past,  there  is  no  Deliberation ;  because 
manifestly  impossible  to  be  changed :  nor  of  things  known  to 
be  impossible,  or  thought  so;  because  men  know,  or  think 
such  Deliberation  vain.  But  of  things  impossible,  which  we 
think  possible,  we  may  Deliberate;  not  knowing  it  is  in  vain. 
And  it  is  called  Deliberation ;  because  it  is  a  putting  an  end  to 
die  Liberty  we  had  of  doing,  or  omitting,  according  to  our  own 
Appetite,  or  Aversion. 

This  alternate  Succession  of  Appetites,  Aversions,  Hopes 
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and  Fears,  is  no  lessc  in  other  living  Creatures  then  in  Mut: 
and  therefore  Beasts  also  Deliberate. 

Every  Dtlibtratien  is  then  sayd  to  End^  when  that  whereof 
they  Deliberate,  is  either  done,  or  thought  impossible;  because 
till  then  wee  retain  the  liberty  of  doing,  or  omitting,  according 
to  our  Appetite,  or  Aversion. 

In  Deliberation,  the  last  Appetite,  or  Aversion,  immediately 
adhxring  to  the  action,  or  to  the  omission  thereof,  is  that  wee 
call  the  Will;  the  Act,  (not  the  faculty,)  of  fVilling.  And 
Ti.  ivii  Beasts  that  have  Delibiration,  must  necessarily 
^ '""""■  also  have  Wilt.  The  Definition  of  the  WiO, 
given  commonly  by  the  Schooles,  that  it  is  a  RationaU  j/ppitite^ 
IS  not  good.  For  if  it  were,  then  could  there  be  no  Voluntary 
Act  against  Reason.  For  a  Valunlary  Act  is  that,  whidi 
proceedeth  from  the  Will,  and  no  other.  But  if  in  stead  of  a 
Rational!  Appetite,  we  shall  say  an  Appetite  resulting  from  a 
precedent  Deliberation,  then  the  Definition  is  the  same  that 
I  have  given  here.  Will  therefore  it  the  lait  Appetite  in 
Deliberating.  And  though  we  say  in  common  Discourse,  a 
man  had  a  Will  once  to  do  a  thing,  that  neverthelesse  he 
forbore  to  do;  yet  that  is  properly  but  an  Inclination,  which 
makes  no  Action  Voluntary;  because  the  action  depends  not 
of  it,  but  of  the  last  Inclination,  or  Appetite.  For  if  the 
intervenient  Appetites,  make  any  action  Voluntary;  then  by 
the  same  Reason  all  intervenient  Aversions,  should  make  the 
same  action  Involuntary;  and  so  one  and  the  same  action, 
should  be  both   Voluntary  &  Involuntary.     [29] 

By  this  it  is  manifest,  that  not  onely  actions  that  have 
their  beginning  from  Covetousnesse,  Ambition,  Lust,  or  other 
Appetites  to  the  thing  propounded;  but  also  those  that  have 
their  beginning  from  Aversion,  or  Feare  of  those  consequences 
that  follow  the  omission,  are  voluntary  actions. 

The  formes  of  Speech  by  which  the  Passions  are  expressed, 
t'ormtief        ^''^   partly  the   same,   and   partly  diflerent  from 
spcfch,  in  those,   by  which   wee   expresse   our   Thoughts. 

Piuiian.  And  first  generally  all  Passions  may  be  expressed 

Indicatively ;  as  /  love,  I  feart.,  I  joy,  I  deliberate,  I  w;V/,  / 
command:  but  some  of  them  have  particular  expressions  by 
themselves,  which  neverthelesse  are  not  aftrmations,  unlesse  it 
be  when  they  serve  to  make  other  inferences,  besides  that  of 
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the  Passion  they  proceed  froin[.  Deliberation]  is  expressed 
Subjunctively  \  which  is  a  speech  proper  to  signifie  suppositions, 
with  their  consequences;  as,  If  this  be  done^  then  this  will 
f9Umo\  and  differs  not  from  the  language  of  Reasoning,  save 
that  Reasoning  is  in  generall  words  \  but  Deliberation  for  the 
most  part  is  of  Particulars.  The  language  of  Desire,  and 
Aversion,  is  Imperative  \  as  Do  thisy  forheare  that\  which 
when  the  party  is  obliged  to  do,  or  forheare,  is  Command  \ 
otherwise  Prayer  \  or  els  CounselL  The  language  of  Vain- 
Gloiy,  of  Indignation,  Pitty  and  Revengefulness,  Optative: 
But  of  the  Desire  to  know,  there  is  a  peculiar  expression  called 
Interrogative ;  as,  What  is  it^  when  shall  it^  how  is  it  done^  and 
why  soi  other  language  of  the  Passions  I  find  none:  For 
Cuning,  Swearing,  Reviling,  and  the  like,  do  not  signifie  as 
Speech;    but  as  tne  actions  of  a  tongue  accustomed. 

These  formes  of  Speech,  I  say,  are  expressions,  or  voluntary 
significations  of  our  Passions :  but  certain  signes  they  be  not ; 
because  they  may  be  used  arbitrarily,  whether  they  that  use 
them,  have  such  Passions  or  not.  The  best  signes  of  Passions 
present,  are  either  in  the  countenance,  motions  of  the  body, 
actions,  and  ends,  or  aimes,  which  we  otherwise  know  the 
man  to  have. 

And  because  in  Deliberation,  the  Appetites,  and  Aversions 
are  raised  by  foresight  of  the  good  and  evill  consequences,  and 
sequels  of  the  action  whereof  we  Deliberate ;  the  good  or  evill 
effect  thereof  dependeth  on  the  foresight  of  a  long  chain  of 
consequences,  of  which  very  seldome  any  man  is  able  to  see  to 
the  end.     But  for  so  farre  as  a  man  seeth,  if  the        Good  and 
Good  in  those  consequences,  be  greater  than  the     Evill  ap- 
Evill,  the  whole  chaine  is  that  which  Writers    P^^^^^- 
call    Apparent^  or    Seeming   Good.     And  contrarily,  when   the 
Evill  exceedeth  the  Good,  the  whole  is  Apparent^  or  Seeming 
Evill:    so  that  he  who  hath  by  Experience,  or  Reason,  the 
greatest  and  surest  prospect  of  Consequences,  Deliberates  best 
himselfe;  and  is  able  when  he  will,  to  give  the  best  counsell 
unto  others. 

Continuall  successe^  in  obtaining  those  things  which  a  man 
fiom  time  to  time  desireth,  that  is  to  say,  con-        /v/,VfVy 
tinuall  prospering,  is  that  men  call  Felicity  ; 
I  mean  the  Felicity  of  this  life.     For  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
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perpetuall  Tranquillity  of  mind,  while  we  live  here;  because 
Li^  it  selfe  is  but  Motion,  and  can  never  be  without  Desire, 
[30]  nor  without  Feare,  no  more  than  without  Sense.  What 
kmd  of  Felicity  God  hath  ordained  to  them  that  devoutly 
honour  him,  a  man  shall  no  sooner  luiow,  than  enjoy ;  being 
joyes,  that  now  are  as  incomprehensible,  as  the  word  of 
Schoole-men  Btatificall  Fiiitn  is  unintelligible. 

The  forme  of  Speech  whereby  men  signifie  their  opinion 

of  the  Goodnesse  of  any  thing,  is  Praise.     That 

"''  whereby  they  signifie  the  power  and  greatnesse 

Magnifies      of  any  thing,  is  Magnifying.    And  that  whereby 

turn.  they  signilie   the   opinion    they  have  of  a  mans 

,        Felicity,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  /iaKapurti6<i, 

for  which  wee   have   no  name  in  our  tongue. 

And  thus  much  is  sufhcient  for  the  present  purpose,  to  have 

been  said  of  the  Passions. 


CHAP.  VII. 

0/  tht  Ends,  »r  Resolutions  of  Discourse. 

OF  all  Diseouru,  governed  by  desire  of  Knowledge,  there 
is  at  last  an  End^  either  by  attaining,  or  by  giving  over. 
And  in  the  chain  of  Discourse,  wheresoever  it  be  interrupted, 
there  is  an  End  for  that  time. 

If  the  Discourse  be  meerly  Mental!,  it  consisteth  of  thoughts 
that  the  thing  will  be,  and  will  not  be[,  or]  that  it  has  been,  and 
has  not  been,  alternately.  So  that  wheresoever  you  break  ofF 
the  chayn  of  a  mans  Discourse,  you  leave  him  in  a  Prsesump- 
tion  of  it  will  he,  or,  it  mill  not  hi;  or  it  has  bttn,  or,  has  not 
ban.  All  which  is  Opinion.  And  that  which  is  alternate 
Appetite,  in  Deliberating  concerning  Good  and  Evil;  the 
same  is  alternate  Opinion,  in  the  Enquiry  of  the  truth  of 
Pait-t  and  Future.  And  as  the  last  Appetite  in  Deliberation, 
is  called  the  fVill ;  so  the  last  Opinion  in  search  of  the  truth 
yudgtmtni,  of  Past,  and  Future,  is  called  the  Judgement,  or 
(7  SiHtttut  Rualutt  and  Finall  Sentenct  of  him  that  diicountth. 

fi'^-  And  as  the  whole  chain  of  Appetites  alternate,  in 
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the  question  of  Good,  or  Bad,  is  called  Deliberation  \  so  the 
whole  chain  of  Opinions  alternate,  in  the  question        ^    . 
of  True,  or  False,  is  called  Doubt. 

^  No  Discourse  whatsoever,  can  End  in  absolute  knowledge 
of  Fact,  past,  or  to  come.  For,  as  for  the  knowledge  of  Fact, 
It  is  originally.  Sense ;  and  ever  after.  Memory.  And  for  the 
knowledge  of  Consequence,  which  I  have  said  before  is  called 
Science,  it  is  not  Absolute,  but  Conditionall.  No  man  can 
know  by  Discourse,  that  this,  or  that,  is,  has  been,  or  will  be; 
which  is  to  know  absolutely :  but  onely,  that  if  This  be.  That 
is ;  if  This  has  been.  That  has  been ;  if  This  shall  be,  That 
shall  be:  which  is  to  know  conditionally;  and  that  not  the 
consequence  of  one  thing  to  another;  but  of  one  name  of  a 
thing,  to  another  name  of  the  same  thing. 

And  therefore,  when  the  Discourse  is  put  into  Speech,  and 
begins  with  the  Definitions  of  Words,  and  proceeds  by  Con- 
nexion of  the  same  into  generall  Affirmations,  and  of  these 
again  into  Syllogismes;  [31]  the  End  or  last  summe  is  called 
the  Conclusion ;  and  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified,  is 
that  conditionall  Knowledge,  or  Knowledge  of  tne  consequence 
of  words,  which  is  commonly  called  Science.        ^  . 
But  if  the  first  ground  of  such  Discourse,  be  not 
Definitions;  or  if  the  Definitions  be  not  rightly  joyned  together 
into  Syllogismes,  then  the  End  or  Conclusion,  is        ^  .  . 
again  Opinion,  namely  of  the  truth  of  somewhat 
said,  though  sometimes  in  absurd  and  senslesse  words,  without 
possibility  of  being  understood.     When  two,  or  more  men, 
know  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  they  are  said  to        ^ 
be  Conscious  of  it  one  to  another;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  know  it  together.     And  because  such  are  fittest 
witnesses  of  the  facts  of  one  another,  or  of  a  third ;  it  was,  and 
ever  will  be  reputed  a  very  Evill  act,  for  any  man  to  speak 
against  his   Conscience  y    or  to  corrupt  or  force  another  so  to 
do:   Insomuch  that  the  plea  of  Conscience,  has  been  alwayes 
hearkened  unto  very  diligently  in  all  times.     Afterwards,  men 
made  use  of  the  same  word  metaphorically,  for  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  secret  facts,  and  secret  thoughts ;  and  therefore  it 
is  Rhetorically  said,  that  the  Conscience  is  a  thousand  witnesses. 
And  last  of  all,  men,  vehemently  in  love  with  their  own'  new 
opinions,  (though  never  so  absurd,)  and  obstinately  bent  to 
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maintain  them,  gave  those  their  opinions  also  that  reverenced 
name  of  Conscience,  as  if  they  would  have  it  seem  unlawful), 
to  change  or  speak  against  them;  and  so  pretend  to  know  they 
are  true,  when  they  know  at  most,  but  that  they  think  sa 

When  a  mans  Discourse  beginneth  not  at  Definitions,  it 
beginneth  either  at  some  other  contemplation  of  his  own,  and 
then  it  is  still  called  Opinion;  Or  it  beginneth  at  some  saying 
of  another,  of  whose  ability  to  know  the  truth,  and  of  whose 
honesty  in  not  deceiving,  he  doubteth  not;  and  then  the 
Discourse  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  Thing,  as  the 
„ ,.  ,  Person ;  And  the  Resolution  is  called  Beleefe, 

S''  ^^^  Faith:    Faith,  in  the  man;   BtUeft,  both  of 

the  man,  and  of  the  truth  of  what  he  sayes.  So 
that  in  Beleefe  are  two  opinions;  one  of  the  saying  of  the  man; 
the  other  of  his  vertue.  To  havt  faith  in^  or  trust  to,  or 
beUeve  a  man,  signifie  the  same  thing;  namely,  an  opinion  of 
the  veracity  of  the  man :  But  to  beietve  vjhat  is  said,  signifieth 
onely  an  opinion  of  the  truth  of  the  saying.  But  wee  are  to 
observe  that  this  Phrase,  I  beleeve  in  ;  as  also  the  Latine,  Credo 
in;  and  the  Greek,  Trirevw  ei?,  are  never  used  but  in  the 
writings  of  Divines.  In  stead  of  them,  in  other  writings  are 
put,  /  beUtvt  him ;  /  Iruit  him ;  J  have  faith  in  him ;  /  rely  oh 
blm:  and  in  Latin,  Credo  iili;  fido  illi:  and  in  Greek,  ■n'tciueo 
dvT^  :  and  that  this  singularity  of  the  Ecclcsiastiquc  use  of  the 
word  hath  raised  many  disputes  about  the  right  object  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

But  by  Beleeving  in,  as  it  is  in  the  Creed,  is  meant,  not 
trust  in  the  Person;  but  Confession  and  acknowledgement  of 
the  Doctrine.  For  not  onely  Christians,  but  all  manner  of 
men  do  so  believe  in  God,  as  to  hold  all  for  truth  they  heare 
him  say,  whether  they  understand  it,  or  not ;  which  is  all  the 
Faith  and  trust  can  possibly  be  had  in  any  person  whatsoever : 
But  they  do  not  all  believe  the  Doctrine  of  the  Creed.     [32] 

From  whence  we  may  inferre,  that  when  wee  believe  any 
saying  whatsoever  it  be,  to  be  true,  from  arguments  taken, 
not  from  the  thing  it  selfc,  or  from  the  principles  of  natural! 
Reason,  but  from  the  Authority,  and  good  opinion  wee  have, 
of  him  that  hath  sayd  it ;  then  is  the  speaker,  or  person  we 
believe  in,  or  trust  in,  and  whose  word  wc  take,  the  object  of 
our  Faith;  and  the  Honour  done  in  Believing,  is  done  to  him 
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onely.  And  consequently,  when  wee  Believe  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  word  of  God,  having  no  immediate  revelation  from 
God  himselfe,  our  Beleefe,  Faith,  and  Trust  is  in  the  Church ; 
iM^ose  word  we  take,  and  acquiesce  therein.  And  they  that 
believe  that  which  a  Prophet  relates  unto  them  in  the  name  of 
God,  take  the  word  of  the  Prophet,  do  honour  to  him,  and  in 
him  trust,  and  believe,  touching  the  truth  of  what  he  relateth, 
whether  he  be  a  true,  or  a  felse  Prophet.  And  so  it  is  also 
with  all  other  History.  For  if  I  should  not  believe  all  that  is 
written  by  Historians,  of  the  glorious  acts  of  Alexander^  or 
Citsar ;  I  do  not  think  the  Ghost  of  JUxander^  or  Casar^  had 
any  just  cause  to  be  offended;  or  any  body  else,  but  the 
Historian.  If  Livy  say  the  Gods  made  once  a  Cow  speak,  and 
we  believe  it  not ;  wee  distrust  not  God  therein,  but  Livy. 
So  that  it  is  evident,  that  whatsoever  we  believe,  upon  no  other 
reason,  then  what  is  drawn  from  authority  of  men  onely,  and 
their  writings ;  whether  they  be  sent  from  God  or  not,  is  Faith 
in  men  onely. 


CHAP.  vni. 

Of  the  Vertues  commonly  called  Intellectuall  ; 
and  their  contrary  Defects. 

VErtue  generally,  in  all  sorts  of  subjects,  is  somewhat  that 
is  valued  for  eminence;  and  consisteth  in  comparison. 
For  if  all  things  were  equally  in  all  men,  nothing  intelUctuall 
would  be  prized.  And  by /^ifr/«^j  Intellectuall,  Vertmde- 
are  alwayes  understood  such  abilityes  of  the  mind,  Z"^*^* 
as  men  praise,  value,  and  desire  should  be  in  themselves ;  and 
go  commonly  under  the  name  of  a  good  witte ;  though  the  same 
word  fVitte^  be  used  also,  to  distinguish  one  certain  ability 
from  the  rest. 

These  Vertues  are  of  two  sorts ;  2^aturalL  and  Acquired. 
By  Naturall,  I  mean  not,'  that  which  a  man  hath         ^,y  Natu- 
from    his    Birth :    for   that   is   nothing  else  but     rall^  or 
Sense;    wherein    men    differ  so  little  one  from     Acquired, 
another,  and  from  brute  Beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
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amongst  Vertues.    But  I  mean,  that  ^«f,  which  is  gotten  by 

Use  onely,  and  Experience ;  without  Method, 
^a/nnUl        Culturc,orlnstruction.  ThisNATURALi-WiTTK, 

consisteth  principaJly  in  two  things ;  Celerity  ef 
Imagining,  (that  is,  swift  succession  of  one  thought  to  another;) 
and  iteddy  direction  to  some  approved  end.  On  the  Contrary  a 
slow  Imagination,  maketh  that  Defect,  or  fault  of  the  mind, 
which  is  commonly  called  Dulnesse,  Stupidity,  and  sometimes 
by  other  names  that  signiHe  slownesse  of  motion,  or  difficulty 
to  be  moved.     [33] 

And  this  difference  of  quicknesse,  is  caused  by  the 
difference  of  mens  passions ;  that  love  and  dislike,  some  one 
thing,  some  another:  and  therefore  some  mens  thoughts  run 
one  way,  some  another;  and  arc  held  to,  and  observe  differently 
the  things  that  passe  through  their  imagination.  And  whereas 
in  this  succession  of  mens  thoughts,  there  is  nothing  to  observe 
in  the  things  they  think  on,  but  either  in  what  they  be  lite  one 
another^  or  in  what  they  be  unlike,  or  what  they  lerve  for,  or 
hov}  they  serve  to  such  a  purpote  ;  Those  that  observe  their 
similitudes,  in  case  they  be  such  as  are  but  rarely  observed  by 

others,  are  sayd  to  have  a  Good  ff^l ;  by  which, 
or  fiaiuy.  ' '        '"  *^'^  occasion,  is  meant  a   Gaud  Fancy.      But 

they  that  observe  their  differences,  and  dissimili- 
tudes ;    which    is    called   Diitinguiihing,   and    Discerning,  and 

"Judging  between  thing  and  thing  ;  in  case,  such 
^„i    •'    ^'"     discerning  be  not  easie,  are  said  to  have  a  good 

Judgement :  and  particularly  in  matter  of  con- 
versation and  businesse;  wherein,  times,  places,  and  persons  are 

to  be  discerned,  this  Vertuc  is  called  Discretion. 
isn-  im.  ^j^g  former,  that  is.  Fancy,  without  the  help  of 
Judgement,  is  not  commended  as  a  Vertue :  but  the  kter 
which  is  Judgement,  and  Discretion,  is  commended  for  it  selfc, 
without  the  help  of  Fancy.  Besides  the  Discretion  of  times, 
places,  and  persons,  necessary  to  a  good  Fancy,  there  is  required 
also  an  often  application  of^  his  thoughts  to  their  End  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  some  use  to  be  made  of  them.  This  done  ;  he  that 
hath  this  Vertue,  will  be  easily  fitted  with  similitudes,  that 
will  please,  not  onely  by  illustration  of  his  discourse,  and 
adorning  it  with  new  and  apt  metaphors ;  but  also,  by  the 
rarity  of  their  invention.     But  without  Steddinessc,  and  Direc- 
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tion  to  some  End,  a  great  Fancy  is  one  kind  of  Madnesse ; 
such  as  they  have,  that  entring  into  any  discourse,  are  snatched 
from  their  purpose,  by  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  thought, 
into  so  many,  and  so  long  digressions,  and  Parentheses,  that 
they  utterly  lose  themselves  :  Which  kind  of  folly,  I  know  no 
particular  name  for :  but  the  cause  of  it  is,  sometimes  want  of 
experience  \  whereby  that  seemeth  to  a  man  new  and  rare, 
which  doth  not  so  to  others :  sometimes  Pusillanimity ;  by 
which  that  seems  great  to  him,  which  other  men  think  a  trifle : 
and  whatsoever  is  new,  or  great,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to 
be  told,  withdrawes  a  man  by  degrees  from  the  intended  way 
of  his  discourse. 

In  a  good  Poem,  whether  it  be  Epique^  or  Dramatique ;  as 
also  in  Sonnets^  Epigrams^  and  other  Pieces,  both  Judgement 
and  Fancy  are  required :  But  the  Fancy  must  be  more 
eminent ;  because  they  please  for  the  Extravagancy ;  but  ought 
not  to  displease  by  Indiscretion. 

In  a  good  History,  the  Judgement  must  be  eminent ; 
because  the  goodnesse  consisteth,  in  the  Method,  in  the  Truth, 
and  in  the  Choyse  of  the  actions  that  are  most  profitable 
to  be  known.  Fancy  has  no  place,  but  onely  in  adorning  the 
stile. 

In  Orations  of  Prayse,  and  in  Invectives,  the  Fancy  is 
pracdominant ;  because  the  designe  is  not  truth,  but  to  Honour 
or  Dishonour;  which  is  done  by  noble,  or  by  vile  comparisons. 
The  Judgement  does  but  suggest  what  circumstances  make  an 
action  laudable,  or  culpable.     [34] 

In  Hortatives,  and  Pleadings,  as  Truth,  or  Disguise  serveth 
best  to  the  Designe  in  hand;  so  is  the  Judgement,  or  the 
Fancy  most  required. 

In  Demonstration,  in  Councell,  and  all  rigourous  search  of 
Truth,  Judgement  does  all ;  except  sometimes  the  understand- 
ing have  need  to  be  opened  by  some  apt  similitude ;  and  then 
there  is  so  much  use  of  Fancy.  But  for  Metaphors,  they  are 
in  this  case  utterly  excluded.  For  seeing  they  openly  professe 
deceipt;  to  admit  them  into  Councell,  or  Reasoning,  were 
manifest  folly. 

And  in  any  Discourse  whatsoever,  if  the  defect  of  Discretion 
be  apparent,  how  extravagant  soever  the  Fancy  be,  the  whole 
discourse  will  be  taken  for  a  signe  of  want  of  wit ;  and  so  will 
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it  never  when  the  Discretion  is  manifest,  though  the  Fancy 
be  never  so  ordinary. 

The  secret  thoughts  of  a  man  run  over  all  things,  holy, 
prophane,  clean,  obscene,  grave,  and  light,  without  shame,  or 
blame;  which  verball  discourse  cannot  do,  farther  than  the 
Judgement  shall  approve  of  the  Time,  Place,  and  Persons. 
An  Anatomist,  or  a  Physitian  may  speak,  or  write  his  judge- 
ment of  unclean  things  ;  because  it  is  not  to  please,  but  profit: 
but  for  another  man  to  write  his  extravagant,  and  pleasant 
fancies  of  the  same,  is  as  if  a  man,  from  being  tumbled  into  the 
dirt,  should  come  and  present  himselft  before  good  company. 
And  'tis  the  want  of  Discretion  that  makes  the  difference. 
Again,  in  profcst  remissnesse  of  mind,  and  familiar  company, 
a  man  may  play  with  the  sounds,  and  squivocall  signiticaCions 
of  words;  and  that  many  times  with  encounters  of  extra- 
ordinary Fancy :  but  in  a  Sermon,  or  in  publiquc,  or  before 
persons  unknown,  or  whom  we  ought  to  reverence,  there  is  no 
Gingling  of  words  that  will  not  be  accounted  folly:  and  the 
difference  is  onelv  in  the  want  of  Discretion.  So  that  where 
Wit  is  wanting,  it  is  not  Fancy  that  is  wanting,  but  Discretion. 
Judgement  therefore  without  Fancy  is  Wit,  but  Fancy  without 
Judgement  not. 

When  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  that  has  a  dcsigne  in  hand, 
running  over  a  multitude  of  things,  obserres  how  they  conduce 
to  that  dcsignc;  or  what  designc  thev  may  conduce  unto;  if 
his  obsenaiions  be  such  as  are  not  easie,  or  usuall.  This  wit  of 
J    _  his  is  called  Prod£nce;  and  depcndeth  on  much 

Experience,  and  Memory  of  the  like  things,  and 
their  consequences  heretofore.  In  which  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  of  Men,  as  there  is  in  their  Fancies  and  Judgements ; 
Because  the  Experience  of  men  ctjuall  in  age,  is  not  much 
unequall,  as  to  the  quantitv;  but  Ives  in  different  occasions; 
everr  one  having  his  private  dcsignes.  To  govern  well  a 
family,  and  a  kingdome,  arc  not  dillerent  degrees  of  Prudence  i 
but  different  sorts  of  businessc;  no  more  then  to  draw  a  picture 
in  linle,  or  as  great,  or  greater  then  the  lite,  are  diflerent 
darccj  of  Art.  A  plain  husband-man  is  more  Prudent  in 
anURS  vX  his  own  house,  then  a  Privy  Counseller  in  the  affaires 
of  another  man. 

To  Pnidcnce,  if  you  addc  the  use  of  unjust,  or  dishonest 
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means,  such  as  usually  are   prompted  to  men  by  Feare,  or 
Want;  you   have   that   Crooked    Wisdome,   which    is   called 
Craft;  which  is  a  signe  of  [35]  Pusillanimity. 
For  Magnanimity  is  contempt  of  unjust,  or  dis-  '"•''* 

honest  helps.  And  that  which  the  Latines  call  Versutia^  (trans- 
lated into  English,  Shifting^  and  is  a  putting  oiF  of  a  present 
danger  or  incommodity,  by  engaging  into  a  greater,  as  when  a 
man  robbs  one  to  pay  another,  is  but  a  shorter  sighted  Craft, 
called  Versutiaj  from  Versura^  which  signifies  taking  mony  at 
usurie,  for  the  present  payment  of  interest. 

As   for  acquired  fVit^  (I  mean    acquired  by  method   and 
instruction,)  there  is  none  but  Reason ;  which  is 
grounded  on  the  right  use  of  Speech;  and  pro-  f^jt 

duceth     the    Sciences.       But    of    Reason    and 
Science,.    I    have    already    spoken    in    the    fifth    and    sixth 
Chapters. 

The  causes  of  this  difference  of  Witts,  are  in  the  Passions  : 
and  the  difference  of  Passions,  proceedeth  partly  from  the 
different  Constitution  of  the  body,  and  partly  from  different 
Education.  For  if  the  difference  proceeded  from  the  temper 
of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of  Sense,  either  exterior  or  interior, 
there  would  be  no  lesse  difference  of  men  in  their  Sight, 
Hearing,  or  other  Senses,  than  in  their  Fancies,  and  Dis- 
cretions. It  proceeds  therefore  from  the  Passions;  which  are 
different,  not  onely  from  the  difference  of  mens  complexions ; 
but  also  from  their  difference  of  customes,  and  education. 

The  Passions  that  most  of  all  cause  the  differences  of  Wit, 
are  principally,  the  more  or  lesse  Desire  of  Power,  of  Riches, 
of  Knowledge,  and  of  Honour.  All  which  may  be  reduced  to 
the  first,  that  is  Desire  of  Power.  For  Riches,  Knowledge 
and  Honour  are  but  severall  sorts  of  Power. 

And  therefore,  a  man  who  has  no  great  Passion  for  any  of 
these  things;  but  is  as  men  terme  it  indifferent;  though  he 
may  be  so  farre  a  good  man,  as  to  be  free  from  giving  oftence ; 
yet  he  cannot  possibly  have  either  a  great  Fancy,  or  much 
Judgement.  For  the  Thoughts,  are  to  the  Desires,  as  Scouts, 
and  Spies,  to  range  abroad,  and  find  the  way  to  the  things 
Desired:  All  Stedinesse  of  the  minds  motion,  and  all  quick- 
nesse  of  the  same,  proceeding  from  thence.  For  as  to  have  no 
Desire,  is  to  be  Dead :  so  to  have  weak  Passions,  is  Dulnesse ; 
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Gidil'  *"*'  ***  ''"^^  Passions  indifferently  for  every  thing, 

GiDDiNESSE,     and     Distraction;     and    to     have 
stronger,  and  more  vehement   Passions  for  any  thing,  than  is 
,,  ,  ordinarilv  than  seen  in  others,  is  that  which  men 

call  Madnesse. 
Whereof  there  be  almost  as  many  kinds,  as  of  the  Passions 
themselves.  Sometimes  the  extraordinary  and  extravagant 
Passion,  proceedeth  from  the  evill  constitution  of  the  organs  of 
the  Body,  or  harme  done  them;  and  sometimes  the  hurt,  and 
indisposition  of  the  Orgajis,  is  caused  by  the  vehemence,  or 
long  continuance  of  the  Passion.  But  in  both  cases  the  Mad- 
nesse is  of  one  and  the  same  nature. 

The  Passion,  whose  violence,  or  continuance  maketh 
Madnesse,  is  either  great  vaini-Ghry;  which  is  commonly 
called  Pride^  and  stlfi-coaciipt  \  or  great  Dtjtction  of  mind. 

Pride,  subjecteth  a  man  to  Anger,  the  excesse  whereof,  is 
„  the  Madnesse  called  Rage,  and  Fury.     And  thus 

it  comes  to  passe  [36]  that  excessive  desire 
of  Revenge,  when  it  becomes  habituall,  hurteth  the  organs,  and 
becomes  Rage  1  That  excessive  love,  with  jealousie,  becomes 
also  Rage:  Excessive  opinion  of  a  mans  own  selfe,  for  divine 
inspiration,  for  wisdome,  learning,  forme,  and  the  lilce,  becomes 
Distraction,  and  Giddinesse:  The  same,  joyncd  with  Envy, 
Rage:  Vehement  opinion  of  the  truth  of  any  thing,  contradicted 
by  others.  Rage. 

Dejection,  subjects  a  man  to  causelesse  fears;  which  is  a 
Madnesse   commonly  called  Melancholy,  ap- 

MelaiiiiiBly.  i        ■        1  -  -      1  ■  r 

parent  also  in  divers  manners;  as  in  hauntmg  or 
solitudes,  and  graves;  in  superstitious  behaviour;  and  in  fearing 
some  one,  some  another  particular  thing.  In  summe,  aU 
Passions  that  produce  strange  and  unusuall  behaviour,  are 
called  by  the  generall  name  of  Madnesse.  But  of  the  several! 
kinds  of  Madnesse,  he  that  would  take  the  paines,  might  en- 
rowle  a  legion.  And  if  the  Excesses  be  madnesse,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  Passions  themselves,  when  they  tend  to  Evill,  are 
degrees  of  the  same. 

(For  example,)  Though  the  effect  of  folly,  in  them  that  sue 
powesscd  of  an  opinion  of  being  inspired,  be  not  visible  alwayes 
in  one  man,  by  any  very  extravagant  action,  that  proceedeth 
ftxHD  such  Passion ;  yet  when  many  of  them  conspire  tc^ether, 
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the  Rage  of  the  whole  multitude  is  visible  enough.  For 
what  ailment  of  Madnesse  can  there  be  greater,  than  to 
clamour,  strike,  and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends  i  Yet 
this  is  somewhat  Icsse  than  such  a  multiude  will  do.  For  they 
will  clamour,  fight  against,  and  destroy  those,  by  whom  all 
their  life-time  before,  they  have  been  protected,  and  secured 
from  injury.  And  if  this  be  Madnesse  in  the  multitude,  it  is 
the  same  in  every  particular  man.  For  as  in  the  middest  of 
the  sea,  though  a  man  perceive  no  sound  of  that  part  of  the 
water  next  him^  yet  he  is  well  assured,  that  part  contributes  as 
much,  to  the  Roaring  of  the  Sea,  as  any  other  part,  of  the 
lame  quantity:  so  also,  chough  wee  perceive  no  great  un- 
quietnesse,  in  one,  or  two  men;  yet  we  may  be  well  assured, 
that  their  singular  Passions,  are  parts  of  the  Seditious  roaring  of 
a  troubled  Nation.  And  if  there  were  nothing  else  that 
bewrayed  their  madnesse;  yet  that  very  arrogating  such  in- 
spiration to  themselves,  is  argument  enough.  If  some  man  in 
Bedlam  should  entertaine  you  with  sober  discourse;  and  you 
desire  in  taking  leave,  to  know  what  he  were,  that  you  might 
another  time  requite  his  civility;  and  he  should  tell  you,  he 
were  God  the  Father;  I  think  you  need  expect  no  extravagant 
action  for  argument  of  his  Madnesse. 

This  opinion  of  Inspiration,  called  commonly.  Private  Spirit, 
begins  very  often,  from  some  lucky  finding  of  an  Errour 
generally  held  by  others;  and  not  knowing,  or  not  remem- 
bring,  by  what  conduct  of  reason,  they  came  to  so  singular  a 
truth,  (as  they  think  it,  though  it  be  many  times  an  untruth 
they  light  on,)  they  presently  admire  themselves;  as  being  in 
the  special!  grace  ol^God  Aimighty,  who  hath  revealed  the  same 
to  them  supernaturaily,  by  his  Spirit. 

Again,  that  Madnesse  is  nothing  else,  but  too  much 
appearing  Passion,  may  be  gathered  out  of  the  effects  of  Wine, 
which  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  evill  disposition  of  the 
organs.  For  the  varie[37]ty  of  behaviour  in  men  that  have 
drunk  too  much,  is  the  same  with  that  of  Mad-men :  some  of 
ihcm  Raging,  others  Loving,  others  Laughing,  all  extravagantly, 
but  according  to  their  severall  domineering  Passions:  For  the 
eficct  of  the  wine,  does  but  remove  Dissimulation;  and  take 
ftom  them  the  sight  of  the  deformity  of  their  Passions.  For, 
(I  believe)  the  most  sober  men,  when  they  walk  alone  without 
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care  and  emptoyment  of  the  mind,  would  be  unwilling  the  vanity 
and  Extravagance  of  their  thoughts  at  that  time  should  be 
publiquely  seen :  which  is  a  confession,  that  Passions  unguided, 
are  for  the  most  part  meere  Madnesse. 

"  The  opinions  of  the  world,  both  in  antient  and  later  ages, 
concerning  the  cause  of  madnesse,  have  been  two.  Some, 
deriving  ttiem  from  the  Passions;  some,  from  Dsemons,  or 
Spirits,  either  good,  or  bad,  which  they  thought  might  enter 
into  a  man,  possesse  him,  and  move  his  organs  in  such 
strange,  and  uncouth  manner,  as  mad-men  use  to  do.  The 
former  sort  therefore,  called  such  men,  Mad-men :  but  the  Later, 
called  them  sometimes  Damoniacks,  (that  is,  possessed  with 
spiritsi)  sometimes  Energumtni^  (that  is,  agitated,  or  moved 
with  spirits;)  and  now  in  Italy  they  are  called  not  onely 
Pazzif  Mad-men ;  but  also  Spiritatl,  men  possest. 

There  was  once  a  great  conflux  of  people  in  Abdtra^  a  Ci.'y 
of  the  Greeks,  at  the  acting  of  the  Tragedy  of  Andromeda^ 
upon  an  extream  hot  day :  whereupon,  a  great  many  of  the 
spectators  fallitig  into  Fevers,  had  this  accident  from  the  heat, 
and  from  the  Tragedy  together,  that  they  did  nothing  but 
pronounce  lambiques,  with  the  names  of  Peneui  and  Andn- 
mtda;  which  together  with  the  Fever,  was  cured,  by  the 
comming  on  of  Winter :  And  this  madnesse  was  thought  to  pro> 
ceed  from  the  Passion  imprinted  by  the  Tragedy.  LilEcwtse 
there  raigned  a  fit  of  madnesse  in  another  Gra^cian  City,  which 
seized  onely  the  young  Maidens;  and  caused  many  of  them  to 
hang  themselves.  This  was  by  most  then  thought  an  act  of 
the  Divel.  But  one  that  suspected,  that  contempt  of  life  in 
them,  might  proceed  from  some  Passion  of  the  mind,  and 
supposing  they  did  not  contenine  also  their  honour,  ^ve 
counsell  to  the  Magistrates,  to  strip  such  as  so  hang'd  them- 
selves, and  let  them  haiig  out  naked.  This  the  story  sayes 
cured  that  madnesse.  But  on  the  other  side,  the  same 
Grecians,  did  often  ascribe  madnesse,  to  the  operation  of  the 
Eumenides,  or  Furyes;  and  sometimes  of  Certi,  Pkabui^  and 
other  Gods:  so  much  did  men  attribute  to  Phantasmes,  as  to 
think  them  aCreal  living  bodies;  and  generally  to  call  them 
Spirits.  And  as  the  Romans  in  this,  held  the  same  opinion 
with  the  Greeks:  so  also  did  the  Jewcs;  For  they  called  mad- 
men Prophets,  or  (according  as  they  thought  the  spirits  good  or 
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had)  Dsemoniacks ;  and  some  of  them  called  both  Prophets, 
and  Daemoniacks,  mad-men;  and  some  called  the  same  man 
both  Daemoniack,  and  mad-man.  But  for  the  Gentiles,  'tis  no 
wonder;  because  Diseases,  and  Health;  Vices,  and  Vertues; 
and  many  naturall  accidents,  were  with  them  termed,  and 
worshipped  as  Daemons.  So  that  a  man  was  to  understand  by 
Daemon,  as  well  (sometimes)  an  Ague,  as  a  Divell.  But  for 
the  Jewes  to  have  such  opini[38]on,  is  somewhat  strange. 
For  neither  Moses^  nor  Abraham  pretended  to  Prophecy  by 
po68ession  of  a  Spirit;  but  from  the  voyce  of  God;  or  by  a 
Vision  or  Dream:  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his  Law,  Morall, 
or  Ceremoniall,  by  which  they  were  taught,  there  was  any 
such  Enthusiasme;  or  any  Possession.  When  God  is  sayd. 
Numb,  II.  25.  to  take  from  the  Spirit  that  was  in  Moses^  and 
give  to  the  70.  Elders,  the  Spirit  of  God  (taking  it  for  the  sub- 
stance of  God)  is  not  divided.  The  Scriptures  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  man,  mean  a  mans  spirit,  enclined  to  Godlinesse. 
And  where  it  is  said  Exod.  28.  3.  Whom  I  have  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdome  to  make  garments  for  Aaron^  is  not  meant  a 
spirit  put  into  them,  that  can  make  garments ;  but  the  wisdome 
of  their  own  spirits  in  that  kind  of  work.  In  the  like  sense, 
the  spirit  of  man,  when  it  produceth  unclean  actions,  is 
ordinarily  called  an  unclean  spirit ;  and  so  other  spirits,  though 
not  alwayes,  yet  as  often  as  the  vertue  or  vice  so  stiled,  is 
extraordinary,  and  Eminent.  Neither  did  the  other  Prophets 
of  the  old  Testament  pretend  Enthusiasme;  or,  that  God 
spake  in  them;  but  to  them  by  Voyce,  Vision,  or  Dream; 
and  the  Burthen  of  the  Lord^vfzs  not  Possession,  but  Command. 
How  then  could  the  Jewes  fall  into  this  opinion  of  possession  ? 
I  can  imagine  no  reason,  but  that  which  is  common  to  all 
men ;  namely,  the  want  of  curiosity  to  search  naturall  causes ; 
and  their  placing  Felicity,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  grosse 
pleasures  of  the  Senses,  and  the  things  that  most  immediately 
conduce  thereto.  For  they  that  see  any  strange,  and  unusuall 
ability,  or  defect  in  a  mans  mind;  unlesse  they  see  withall, 
firom  what  cause  it  may  probably  proceed,  can  hardly  think  it 
naturall ;  and  if  not  naturall,  they  must  needs  thinke  it  super- 
naturall ;  and  then  what  can  it  be,  but  that  either  God,  or  the 
Divell  is  in  him  ?  And  hence  it  came  to  passe,  when  our 
Saviour  {Mark  3.  21.)  was  compassed  about  with  the  multitude, 
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those  of  the  house  doubted  he  was  mad,  and  went  out  to  hold 
him :  but  the  Scribes  said  he  had  Belxtbub,  and  that  was  it,  by 
which  he  cast  out  divcls;  as  if  the  greater  mad-nian  had  awed 
the  lesser.  And  that  (jain  lO.  20.)  some  said,  He  hath  a 
Diveliy  and  is  mad;  wherea.s  others  holding  him  for  a  Prophet, 
sayd,  These  an  not  the  wards  of  one  that  hath  a  Divell.  So  in 
the  old  Testament  he  that  came  to  anoynt  yehu,  2  Kings  q,  11. 
was  a  Prophet ;  but  some  of  the  company  asked  yehu,  Pfhat 
came  that  mad-man  for?  So  that  in  summe,  it  is  manifest,  that 
whosoever  behavca  himselfe  in  extraordin[a]ry  manner,  was 
thought  by  the  Jewes  to  be  possessed  either  with  a  good,  or 
evill  spirit  J  except  by  the  Sadduces,  who  erred  so  larre  on  the 
other  hand,  as  not  to  believe  there  were  at  all  any  spirits, 
(which  is  very  neere  to  direct  Atheisme;)  and  thereby  perhaps 
the  more  provoked  others,  to  terme  such  men  Dzmoniacks, 
rather  than   mad-men. 

But  why  then  does  our  Saviour  proceed  in  the  curing  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  possest ;  and  not  as  if  they  were  msui  ? 
To  which  I  can  give  no  other  kind  of  answer,  but  that  which 
is  given  to  those  that  ui^  the  Scripture  in  like  manner  against 
the  opinion  o(  the  motion  of  the  Earth.  The  Scripture  was 
written  to  shew  unto  men  the  kingdomc  of  God,  and  to  pre- 
pare their  mindes  to  become  his  obedient  [39]  subjecta; 
leaving  the  world,  and  the  Philosophy  thereof,  to  the  disputation 
of  men,  for  the  exercising  of  their  naturall  Reason.  Whether 
the  Earths,  or  Suns  motion  make  the  day,  and  night;  or 
whether  the  Exorbitant  actions  of  men,  proceed  from  Passion, 
or  from  the  Divell,  (so  we  worship  him  not)  it  is  all  one,  as  to 
our  obedience,  and  subjection  to  God  Almighty ;  which  is  the 
thing  for  which  the  Scripture  was  written.  As  for  that  our 
Saviour  speaketh  to  the  disease,  as  to  a  person ;  it  is  the  ususdl 

fhrase  of  all  that  cure  by  words  onely,  as  Christ  did,  (and 
nchanters  pretend  to  do,  whether  they  speak  to  a  Divel  or 
not.)  For  is  not  Christ  also  said  {Math,  8.  26.)  to  have 
rebuked  the  winds.'  Is  not  he  said  also  {Lui.  4.  39.)  to 
rebuke  a  Fever  ?  Yet  this  does  not  argue  that  a  Fever  is 
a  Divel.  And  whereas  many  of  those  Divels  are  said  to 
confcsse  Christ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  those  places 
otherwise,  than  that  those  mad-men  confessed  him.  And 
whereas  our  Saviour  {Math.  12.  43.)  speaketh  of  an  unclean 
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Spirit,  that  having  gone  out  of  a  man,  wandreth  through  dry 
places,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none;  and  returning  into  the 
sunt  man,  with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himselfej  It  is 
manifestly  a  Parable,  alluding  to  a  man,  that  after  a  little  en- 
deavour to  quit  his  lusts,  is  vanquished  by  the  strength  of 
them  i  and  becomes  seven  times  worse  than  he  was.  So  that 
I  see  nothing  at  all  in  the  Scripture,  that  requireth  a  beliefe,  that 
Dzmoniacks  were  any  other  thing  but  Mad-men. 

There  is  yet  another  iault  in  the  Discourses  of  some  men ; 
which  may  also  be  numbred  amongst  the  sorts  of  ^  ■  .. 
Madncssc ;  namely,  that  abuse  of  words,  whereof  K^^^*' 
1  have  spoken  before  in  the  fifth  chapter,  by  the 
Name  of  Absurdity.  And  that  is,  when  men  speak  such 
words,  as  put  together,  have  in  them  no  signiiicatton  at  all ; 
but  arc  bllen  upon  by  some,  through  misunderstanding  of  the 
words  they  have  received,  and  repeat  by  rotej  by  others,  from 
intention  to  deceive  by  obscurity.  And  this  is  incident  to 
none  but  those,  that  converse  in  questions  of  matters  incom- 
prehensible, as  the  Schoole-men;  or  in  questions  of  abstruse 
Philosophy.  The  common  sort  of  men  seldome  speak  Insig- 
nificantly, and  are  therefore,  by  those  other  Egregious  persons 
counted  Idiots.  But  to  be  assured  their  words  are  without 
any  diing  correspondent  to  them  in  the  mind,  there  would 
need  some  Examples;  which  if  any  man  require,  let  him  take 
a  Schoole-man  into  his  hands,  and  see  if  be  can  translate  any 
one  chapter  concerning  any  difficult  point;  as  the  Trinity; 
the  Deity}  the  nature  of  Christ;  Transubstantiation ;  Free- 
will, lie.  into  any  of  the  moderne  tongues,  so  as  to  make  the 
same  intelligible;  or  into  any  toletablc  Latine,  such  as  they 
were  acquainted  withall,  that  lived  when  the  Latine  tongue 
was  Vulgar.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words.  The  firit 
taui*  dati  net  tuuisarily  inflow  any  thing  into  the  second^  by 
f»rci  of  the  Eiientiall  luhordination  of  the  second  causes,  by  Which 
it  may  help  it  to  vjoriei  They  are  the  Translation  of  the 
Title  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Suarex  first  Booke,  Of  the  Ctn- 
teuru^  Jkfotian,  and  Help  of  God.  When  men  write  whole 
volumes  of  such  stufFe,  are  they  not  Mad,  or  intend  to  make 
others  so?  And  particularly,  in  the  question  [40]  of  Tran- 
substantiation; where  after  certain  words  spoken,  they  that 
say,  the  Whiten^Ji;,  Roimdn<j»,  Magnifiu^,  Quali/y,  Corrupti- 
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bili/)',  all  which  are  incorporeal!,  iic.  go  out  of  the  Wafer,  into 
the  Body  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  do  they  not  make  those 
Neties^  TuJes,  and  Ties,  to  be  so  many  spirits  possessing  his 
body?  For  by  Spirits,  they  mean  alwayes  things,  that  being 
incorporeall,  are  neverthelesse  moveable  from  one  place  to 
another.  So  that  this  kind  of  Absurdity,  may  rightly  be 
numbred  amongst  the  niany  sorts  of  Madnesse  ;  and  all  the 
time  that  guided  by  clear  Thoughts  of  their  worldly  lust,  they 
forbear  disputing,  or  writing  thus,  but  Lucide  Intervals.  And 
thus  much  of  the  Vertues  and  Defects  Intellectual. 


CHAP.   IX. 
Of  the  Sevirall  Subjects  of  Knowledge. 

TJJere  arc  of  Knowledge  two  kinds;  whereof  one  is 
KnnuUdgi  af  Fact:  the  ^(SsT Knowledge  of  the  Co/tte- 
quence  of  one  Affirmation  to  another.  The  former  is  nothing 
else,  but  Sense  and  Memory,  and  is  Absolute  Knowledge  i  as 
when  we  see  a  Fact  doing,  or  remember  it  done :  And  this  is 
the  Knowledge  required  in  a  Witnesse.  The  later  is  called 
Science;  and  is  Conditionall ;  as  when  we  know,  that.  If  tht 
figure  showne  be  a  Circle,  then  any  straight  line  throu^  the 
Center  shall  divide  it  into  two  equall  parts.  And  this  is  the 
Knowledge  required  in  a  Philosopher  j  that  is  to  say,  of  him 
that  pretends  to  Reasoning. 

The  Register  of  Knowledge  of  Fact  is  called  History, 
Whereof  there  be  two  sorts:  one  called  Naturall  History; 
which  is  the  History  of  such  Facts,  or  Effects  of  Nature, 
as  have  no  Dependance  on  Mans  ff^tll;  Such  as  are  the 
Histories  of  Metalls,  Plants^  Animals,  Regions^  and  the  like. 
The  other,  is  Gvill  History;  which  is  the  History  of  the 
Voluntary  Actions  of  men  in  Common-wealths. 

The  Registers  of  Science,  are  such  Books  as  contain  the 
Demonstrations  of  Consequences  of  one  Affirmation,  to  another; 
and  are  commonly  called  Books  of  Philosophy  j  whereof  the  sorts 
are  many,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  Matter ;  And  may  be 
divided  in  such  manner  as  I  have  divided  them  in  the  following 
Table.    [41] 


^^BipS^S^BI 
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0/  Power,  Worth,  Dignity,  Honour, 
and  WoRTHINBSSE. 

THe   Power  of  a   Man,  (to  take  it  Universally,)  is  his 
present  means,  to  ohtain   some   fiihir"   ■'pp^''''"^   (^nnA 
i^^^  And  is  either  Originally  or  Imtrumintall, 

Naturall  Powtr^  is  the  eminence  of  the 
Faculties  of  Body,  or  Mind :  as  extraordinary  Strength,  Forme, 
Prudence,  Arts,  Eloquence,  Liberality,  Nobility.  Insirumentall 
are  those  Powers,  which  acquired  by  these,  or  b^_^oiime,  are' 
means  and  Instruments  to  acquire  more :  as  Riches,  Reputation, 
Friends,  and  the  secret  working  of  God,  which  men  call  Good 
Luck.  For  the  nature  of  Power,  is  in  this  point,  like  to  Fame, 
increasing  as  it  proceeds;  or  like  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies, 
which  the  further  they  go,  make  still  the  more  hast. 

The  Greatest  of  humane  Powers,  is  that  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  Powers  of  most  men,  united  by  consent,  in  one 
person,  Naturall,  or  Civill,  that  has  the  use  of  all  their  Powers 
depending  on  his  will)  such  as  is  the  Power  of  a  Common- 
wealth: Or  depending  on  the  wills  of  each  particular;  such 
as  is  the  Power  of  a  Faction,  or  of  divers  factions  leagued. 
Therefore  to  have  servants,  is  Power;  To  have  friends,  is 
Power:    for  they  are  strengths  united. 

Also  Riches  joyned  with  liberality,  is  Power ;  because  it 
procureth  friends,  and  servants:  Without  liberality,  not  so; 
because  in  this  case  they  defend  not ;  but  expose  men  to  Envy, 
as  a  Prey. 

Reputation  of  power,  is  Power ;  because  it  draweth  with  it 
the  adhaerence  of  those  that  need  protection. 

So  is  Reputation  of  love  of  a  mans  Country,  (called 
Popularity,)  for  the  same  Reason. 

Also,  what  quality  soever  maketh  a  man  beloved,  or  feared 
of  many ;  or  the  reputation  of  such  quality,  is  Power ;  because 
it  is  a  means  to  have  the  assistance,  and  service  of  many. 

Good  successe  is  Power;  because  it  maketh  reputation  of 
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Wisdome,  or  good  fortune ;   which   makes  men  either  feare 
him,  or  rely  on  him. 

Afiability  of  men  already  in  power,  is  encrease  of  Power ; 
because  it  gaineth  love. 

Reputation  of  Prudence  in  the  conduct  of  Peace  or  War,  is 
Power ;  because  to  prudent  men,  we  commit  the  government 
of  our  selves,  more  willingly  than  to  others. 

Nobility  is  Power,  not  in  all  places,  but  onely  in  those 
Common-wealths,  where  it  has  Priviledges :  for  in  such  privi- 
ledges  consisteth  their  Power. 

Eloquence  is  power;  because  it  is  seeming  Prudence. 

Forme  is  Power ;  because  being  a  promise  of  Good,  it 
recom[42]mendeth  men  to  the  favour  of  women  and  strangers. 

The  Sciences,  are  small  Power ;  because  not  eminent ;  and 
therefore,  not  acknowledged  in  any  man  ;  nor  are  at  all,  but  in 
a  few;  and  in  them,  but  of  a  few  things.  For  Science  is  of 
that  nature,  as  none  can  understand  it  to  be,  but  such  as  in  a 
good  measure  have  attayned  it. 

Arts  of  publique  use,  as  Fortification,  making  of  Engines, 
and  other  Instruments  of  War;  because  they  conferre  to 
Defence,  and  Victory,  are  Power :  And  though  the  true 
Mother  of  them,  be  Science,  namely  the  Mathematiques ;  yet, 
because  they  are  brought  into  the  Light,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Artificer,  they  be  esteemed  (the  Midwife  passing  with  the 
vulgar  for  the  Mother,)  as  his  issue. 

The  Value^  or  Worth  of  a  man,  is  as  of  all  other  things, 
his  Price;  that  is  to  say,  so  much  as  would  be  ^  , 
given  for  the  use  of  his  Power :  and  therefore  is 
r?f  ^^S^hifp;  hu^  a  thing  dependar^^  op  th^  nppd  and  judfrement 
of  another.  An  able  conductor  of  Souldiers,  is  of  great  Price 
in  time  of'  War  present,  or  imminent;  but  in  Peace  not  so. 
A  learned  and  uncorrupt  Judge,  is  much  Worth  in  time  of 
Peace ;  but  not  so  much  in  War.  And  as  in  other  things,  so 
in  men,  not  the  seller,  but  the  buyer  determines  the  Price. 
For  let  a  man  (as  most  men  do,)  rate  themselves  at  the  highest 
Value  they  can;  yet  their  true  Value  is  no  more  than  it  is 
esteemed  oy  others. 

The  manifestation  of  the  Value  we  set  on  one  another,  is 
that  which  is  commonly  called  Honouring,  and  Dishonouring. 
To  Value  a  man  at  a  high  rate,  is  to  Honour  him  ;  at  a  low 
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rate,  is  to  Dishonour  him.  But  high,  and  low,  in  this  case,  is 
to  be  understood  by  comparison  to  the  rate  that  each  man 
setteth  on  himseire. 

The  publitjue  worth  of  a  man,  which  is  the  Value  set  on 

_.    ^  him  by  the  Common- wealth,  is  that  which  men 

^^     '  commonly   call    DiGNriY.     And    this  Value  of 

him   by   the   Common- wealth,   is   understood,   by   offices    of 

Command,  Judicature,  publike   Employment ;   or  by  Names 

and  Titles,  introduced  for  distinction  of  such  Value. 

To  pray  to  another,  for  ayde  of  any  kind,  is  ta  Honour  ; 
To  Hanear  because  a  signe  we  have  an  opinion  he  has  power 
and Dis-  to  help;  and  the  more  difficult  the  ayde  is,  the 

*''^''-  more  is  the  Honour. 

To  obey,  is  to  Honour;  because  no  man  obeyes  them, 
whom  they  think  have  no  power  to  help,  or  hurt  them.  And 
consequently  to  disobey,  is  to  Dithonour. 

To  give  great  gifts  to  a  man,  is  to  Honour  him ;  because 
'tis  buying  of  Protection,  and  acknowledging  of  Power,  To 
give  little  gifts,  is  to  Dishonour;  because  it  is  but  Almes,  and 
signifies  an  opinion  of  the  need  of  small  helps. 

To  be  sedulous  in  promoting  anothers  good ;  also  to  flatter, 
is  to  Honour ;  as  a  signe  we  seek  his  protection  or  ayde.  To 
neglect,  is  to  Dishonour. 

To  give  way,  or  place  to  another,  in  any  Commodity,  is  to 
Honour;  being  a  confession  of  greater  power.  To  arrogate,  is 
to  Dishonour. 

To  shew  any  signe  of  love,  or  feare  of  another,  is  to 
Honour ;  [43]  for  both  to  love,  and  to  feare,  is  to  value.  To 
contemne,  or  lesse  to- love  or  feare,  then  he  expects,  is  to 
Dishonour;    for  'tis  undervaluing. 

To  praise,  magnifie,  or  call  happy,  is  to  Honour;  because 
nothing  but  goodiiesse,  power,  and  felicity  is  valued.  To 
revile,  mock,  or  pitty,  is  to  Dishonour. 

To  speak  to  another  with  consideration,  to  appear  before 
him  with  decency,  and  humility,  is  to  Honour  him  ;  as  signes 
of  fear  to  oIFend.  To  speak  to  him  rashly,  to  do  any  thing 
before  him  obscenely,  slovenly,  impudently,  is  to  Dishonour. 

To  believe,  to  trust,  to  rely  on  another,  is  to  Honour  him  i 
signe  of  opinion  of  his  vertue  and  power.  To  distrust,  or  not 
believe,  is  to  Dishonour. 
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To  hearken  to  a  mans  counsel!,  or  discourse  of  what  kind 
soever,  is  to  Honour ;  as  a  signe  we  think  him  wise,  or 
eloquent,  or  witty.  To  sleep,  or  go  forth,  or  talk  the  while, 
is  to  Dishonour. 

To  do  those  things  to  another,  which  he  takes  for  signes 
of  Honour,  or  which  the  Law  or  Custome  makes  so,  is  to 
Honour ;  because  in  approving  the  Honour  done  by  others,  he 
acknowledgeth  the  power  which  others  acknowledge.  To 
refuse  to  do  them,  is  to  Dishonour. 

To  agree  with  in  opinion,  is  to  Honour;  as  being  a  signe 
of  approving  his  judgement,  and  wisdome.  To  dissent,  is 
Dishonour,  and  an  upbraiding  of  errour ;  and  (if  the  dissent  be 
in  many  things)  of  folly. 

To  imitate,  is  to  Honour ;  for  it  is  vehemently  to  approve. 
To  imitate  ones  Enemy,  is  to  Dishonour. 

To  honour  those  another  honours,  is  to  Honour  him ;  as 
a  signe  of  approbation  of  his  judgement.  To  honour  his 
Enemies,  is  to  Dishonour  him. 

To  employ  in  counsel!,  or  in  actions  of  difficulty,  is  to 
Honour  ;  as  a  signe  of  opinion  of  his  wisdome,  or  other  power. 
To  deny  employment  in  the  same  cases,  to  those  that  seek  it, 
is  to  Dishonour. 

All  these  wayes  of  Honouring,  are  naturall ;  and  as  well 
within,  as  without  Common-wealths.  But  in  Common- 
wealths, where  he,  or  they  that  have  the  supreme  Authority, 
can  make  whatsoever  they  please,  to  stand  for  signes  of 
Honour,  there  be  other  Honours. 

A  Soveraigne  doth  Honour  a  Subject,  with  whatsoever 
Title,  or  Office,  or  Employment,  or  Action,  that  he  himselfe 
will  have  taken  for  a  signe  of  his  will  to  Honour  him. 

The  King  of  Persia^  Honoured  Mordecay^  when  he  ap- 
pointed he  should  be  conducted  through  the  streets  in  the 
Kings  Garment,  upon  one  of  the  Kings  Horses,  with  a  Crown 
on  his  head,  and  a  Prince  before  him,  proclayming,  Thus  shall 
It  be  done  to  him  that  the  King  will  honour.  And  yet  another 
King  of  Persia^  or  the  same  another  time,  to  one  that  demanded 
for  some  great  service,  to  weare  one  of  the  Kings  robes,  gave 
him  leave  so  to  do ;  but  with  this  addition,  that  he  should 
weare  it  as  the  Kings  foole ;  and  then  it  was  Dishonour.  So 
that  of  Civill  Honour,  the  Fountain  is  in  the  person  of  the 
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Common-wealth,  and  dependeth  on  the  Will  of  the  Soveraigne ; 
and  is  therefore  temporary,  and  called  Civ'tU  Honour ;  such  as 
are  Magi [44]st racy,  Offices,  Titles;  and  in  some  places  Coats, 
and  Scutchions  painted  :  and  men  Honour  such  as  have  them, 
as  having  so  many  signes  of  fevour  in  the  Common-wealth ; 
which  favour  is  Power. 

HotiBurahle  is  whatsoever  possession,  action,  or  quality,  is 

an  argument  and  signe  of  Power. 

HmouraUt.  And   therefore   To  be    Honoured,   loved,  or 

feared  of  many,  is  Honourable;  as  arguments  of 

^>hon<mr.       p^^^^      ^^  ^  Honoured  of  few  or  none,  Du- 

honmrablt. 

Dominion,  and  Victory  is  Honourable;  because  acquired 
by  Power;  and  Servitude,  for  need,  or  feare,  is  Dishonourable. 

Good  fprtune  (if  lasting,)  Honourable;  as  a  signe  of  the 
favour  of  God.  Ill  fortune,  and  losses,  Dishonourable.  Riches, 
are  Honourable ;  for  they  are  Power.  Poverty,  Dishonourable. 
Magnanimity,  Liberality,  Hope,  Courage,  Confidence,  are 
Honourable ;  for  they  proceed  from  the  conscience  of  Power. 
Pusillanimity,  Parsimony,  Fear,  Diffidence,  arc  Dishonourable. 

Timely  Resolution,  or  determination  of  what  a  man  is  to 
do,  is  Honourable;  as  being  the  contempt  of  small  difficulties, 
and  dangers.  And  Irresolution,  Dishonourable;  as  a  signe  of 
too  mucn  valuing  of  little  impediments,  and  little  advantages: 
For  when  a  man  has  weighed  things  as  long  as  the  time 
permits,  and  resolves  not,  the  difFereiicc  of  weight  is  but  little ; 
and  therefore  if  he  resolve  not,  he  overvalues  little  things, 
which  is  Pusillanimity. 

All  Actions,  and  Speeches,  that  proceed,  or  seem  to  pro- 
ceed from  much  Experience,  Science,  Discretion,  or  Wit,  arc 
Honourable ;  For  all  these  are  Powers.  Actions,  or  Words 
that  proceed  from  Errour,  Ignorance,  or  Folly,  Dishonourable. 

Gravity,  as  farre  forth  as  it  seems  to  proceed  from  a  mind 
employed  on  some  thing  else,  is  Honourable  ;  because  employ- 
ment is  a  signe  of  Power.  But  if  it  seem  to  proceed  from  a 
purpose  to  appear  grave,  it  is  Dishonourable.  For  the  gravity 
of  the  former,  is  Tike  the  steddincsse  of  a  Ship  laden  with 
Merchandise  ;  but  of  the  later,  like  the  steddincsse  of  a  Ship 
ballasted  with  Sand,  and  other  trash. 

To  be  Conspicuous,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  known,  for  Wealth, 
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Office,  great  Actions,  or  any  eminent  Good,  is  Honourable; 
as  a  signe  of  the  power  for  which  he  is  conspicuous.  On  the 
contrary.  Obscurity,  i&  Di$bQiXOiijrahk. 

To  be  descended  from  conspicuous  Parents,  is  Honourable ; 
because  they  the  more  easily  attain  the  aydes,  and  friends  of 
their  Ancestors.  On  the  contrary,  to  be  descended  from 
obscure  Parentage,  is  Dishonourable. 

Actions  proceeding  from  Equity,  joyned  with  losse,  are 
Honourable ;  as  signes  of  Magnanimity :  for  Magnanimity  is 
a  signe  of  Power.  On  the  contrary,  Craft,  Shifting,  neglect  of 
Equity,  is  Dishonourable. 

Covetousnesse  of  great  Riches,  and  ambition  of  great 
Honours,  are  Honourable ;  as  signes  of  power  to  obtain  them. 
Covetousnesse,  and  ambition,  of  little  gaines,  or  preferments,  is 
Dishonourable. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  of  Honour,  whether  an  action  (so 
it  be  [45]  great  and  difficult,  and  consequently  a  signe  of  much 
power,)  be  just  or  unjust :  for  Honour  coosi$te^h  onely  in  the 
opinion  of  Power.  Therefore  the  ancient  Heathen  ^di3  not 
uiinke  they  Dishonoured,  but  greatly  Honoured  the  Gods, 
when  they  introduced  them  in  their  Poems,  committing  Rapes, 
Tliefts,  and  other  great,  but  unjust,  or  unclean  acts :  In  so 
much  as  nothing  is  so  much  celebrated  in  yupiter^  as  his 
Adulteries ;  nor  in  Mercury^  as  his  Frauds,  and  Thefts :  of 
whose  praises,  in  a  hymne  of  Horner^  the  greatest  is  this,  that 
being  bom  in  the  morning,  he  had  invented  Musique  at  noon, 
and  before  night,  stolne  away  the  Cattell  of  Apollo^  from  his 
Herdsmen. 

Also  amongst  men,  till  there  were  constituted  great  Com- 
mon-wealths, it  was  thought  no  dishonour  to  be  a  Pyrate,  or  a 
High-way  Theefe ;  but  rather  a  lawfiill  Trade,  not  onely 
amongst  the  Greeks,  but  also  amongst  all  other  Nations ;  as  is 
manifest  by  the  Histories  of  antient  time.  And  at  this  day,  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  private  Duels  are,  and  alwayes  will  be 
Honourable,  though  unlawfull,  till  such  time  as  there  shall  be 
Honour  ordained  for  them  that  refuse,  and  Ignominy  for  them 
that  make  the  Challenge.  For  Duels  also  are  many  times 
effects  of  Courage ;  and  the  ground  of  Courage  is  alwayes 
Strength  or  Skill,  which  are  Power ;  though  for  the  most  part 
they  be  effiscts  of  rash  speaking,  and  of  the  fear  of  Dishonour, 
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in  one,  or  both  the  Combatants ;  who  engaged  by  lashnessef 
jre  driven  into  the  Lists  to  avoyd  disgrace. 

Scutchions,  and  Coats  of  Amies  hereditary,  where  they 
have  any  eminent  Priviledges,  are  Honourable ; 
Arma  Otherwise  not:  for  their  Power  consisteth  either 

in  such  Priviledges,  or  in  Riches,  or  some  such 
thing  as  is  etjually  honoured  in  other  men.  This  kind  of 
Honour,  commonly  called  Gentry,  has  been  derived  from  the 
Antient  Germans.  For  there  never  was  any  such  thing  known, 
where  the  German  Customes  were  unknown.  Nor  is  it  now 
any  where  in  use,  where  the  Germans  have  not  inhabited. 
The  antient  Greek  Commanders,  when  they  went  to  war,  had 
their  Shields  painted  with  such  Devises  as  they  pleased ;  inso- 
much as  an  unpainted  Buckler  was  a  signe  of  Poverty,  and  of 
a  common  Souldier :  but  they  transmitted  not  the  Inheritance 
of  them.  The  Romans  transmitted  the  Marks  of  their 
Families :  but  they  were  the  Images,  not  the  Devises  of  their 
Ancestors.  Amongst  the  people  of  Ada,  Afriqnt,  and  Afntrica^ 
there  is  not,  nor  was  ever,  any  such  thing.  The  Germans 
onely  had  that  custome ;  from  whom  it  has  been  derived  into 
England.,  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  when  in  great  numbers  they 
either  ayded  the  Romans,  or  made  their  own  Conquests  in 
these  Westcrne  parts  of  the  world. 

For  Germany,  being  antiently,  as  all  other  Countries,  in 
their  beginnings,  divided  amongst  an  infinite  number  of  little 
Lords,  or  Masters  of  Families,  that  continually  had  wars  one 
with  another;  those  Masters,  or  Lords,  principally  to  the  end 
they  might,  when  they  were  Covered  with  Arms,  be  known 
by  their  followers  ;  and  partly  for  ornament,  both  painted  their 
Armor,  or  their  Scutchion,  or  Coat,  with  the  picture  of  some 
Beast,  or  other  thing  j  and  also  put  some  eminent  [46]  and 
visible  mark  upon  the  Crest  of  their  Helmets,  And  this 
ornament  both  of  the  Armes,  and  Crest,  descended  by  inherit- 
ance to  their  Children  ;  to  the  eldest  pure,  and  to  the  rest 
with  some  note  of  diversity,  such  as  the  Old  master,  that  is  to 
say  in  Dutch,  the  Here-alt  thought  fit.  But  when  many  such 
Families,  joyned  together,  made  a  greater  Monarchy,  this  duty 
of  the  Herealt,  to  distinguish  Scutchions,  was  made  a  private 
Office  a  part.  And  the  issue  of  these  Lords,  is  the  great  and 
antient  Gentry ;  which  for  the  most  part  bear  living  creatures, 
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noted  for  courage,  and  rapine;  or  Castles,  Battlements,  Belts, 
Weapons,  Bars,  Palisadoes,  and  other  notes  of  War ;  nothing 
being  then  in  honour,  but  vertue  military.  Afterwards,  not 
onely  Kings,  but  popular  Common-wealths,  gave  divers  manners 
of  Sicutchions,  to  such  as  went  forth  to  the  War,  or  returned 
from  it,  for  encouragement,  or  recompence  to  their  service. 
All  which,  by  an  observing  Reader,  may  be  found  in  such 
antient  Histories,  Greek  and  Latine,  as  make  mention  of  the 
German  Nation,  and  Manners,  in  their  times. 

Titles  of  Honour^  such  as  are.  Duke,  Count,  Marquis,  and 
Baron,  are  Honourable ;  as  signifying  the  value 
set  upon  them  by  the  Soveraigne  Power  of  the  j^naur^^ 
Common-wealth  :  Which  Tides,  were  in  old 
time  titles  of  Office,  and  Command,  derived  some  from  the 
Romans,  some  from  the  Germans,  and  French.  Dukes,  in 
Latine  Duces^  being  Generalls  in  War :  Counts,  Comites^  such 
as  bare  the  Generafl  company  out  of  friendship ;  and  were  left 
to  govern  and  defend  places  conquered,  and  pacified :  Marquises, 
Marchiones^  were  Counts  that  governed  the  Marches,  or  bounds 
of  the  Empire.  Which  titles  of  Duke,  Count,  and  Marquis, 
came  into  the  Empire,  about  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
from  the  customes  of  the  German  Militia,  But  Baron,  seems 
to  have  been  a  Title  of  the  Gaules,  and  signifies  a  Great  man ; 
such  as  were  the  Kings,  or  Princes  men,  whom  they  employed 
in  war  about  their  persons ;  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  ^/r, 
to  Ber^  and  Bar^  that  signified  the  same  in  the  Language  of 
the  Gaules,  that  Fir  in  Latine ;  and  thence  to  Bero^  and  aaro : 
so  that  such  men  were  called  Berones^  and  after  Barones ;  and 
(in  Sfkanish)  Farones,  But  he  that  would  know  more  par- 
ticularly the  originall  of  Titles  of  Honour,  may  find  it,  as 
I  have  done  this,  in  Mr.  Seldens  most  excellent  Treatise  of  that 
subject.  In  processe  of  time  these  offices  of  Honour,  by 
occasion  of  trouble,  and  for  reasons  of  good  and  peaceable 
government,  were  turned  into  meer  Titles;  serving  for  the 
most  part,  to  distinguish  the  precedence,  place,  and  order  of 
subjects  in  the  Common- wealth :  and  men  were  made  Dukes, 
Counts,  Marquises,  and  Barons  of  Places,  wherein  they  had 
neither  possession,  nor  command :  and  other  Titles  also,  were 
devised  to  the  same  end. 

WoRTHiNESSE,  is   a   thing   different   from  the  worth,  or 
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value  of  a  man;   and  also  from  his  merit,  or 
Warihi-         desert;  and  consisteth  in  a  particular  power,  or 

ability  for  that,  whereof  he  is  said  to  be  worthy : 
FiiMesst.         which   particular  ability,  is  usually  named  Frr- 

NESSE,  or  Aptitude. 
For  he  is  Worthiest  to  be  a  Commander,  to  be  a  Judge,  or 
to  have  any  other  charge,  that  is  best  fitted,  with  the  qualities 
required  to  the  [47]  well  discharging  of  it;  and  Worthiest  of 
Riches,  that  has  the  qualities  most  requisite  for  the  well  using 
of  them :  any  of  which  quahties  being  absent,  one  may  never- 
thelcsse  be  a  Worthy  man,  and  valuable  for  some  thing  else. 
Again,  a  man  may  be  Worthy  of  Riches,  Office,  and  employ- 
ment, that  neverthelesse,  can  plead  no  right  to  have  it  before 
another;  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  merit  or  deserve  it. 
For  Merit,  prxsupposeth  a  right,  and  that  the  thing  deserved  is 
due  by  promise ;  Of  which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter,  when 
I  shall  speak  of  Contracts. 


CHAP.    XI. 
Of  the  diffirinct  a/"  Manners. 

BY  Manners,  I  mean  not  here,  Decency  of  behaviour;  as 
how  one  man  should  salute  another,  or  how  a  man  should 
wash  his  mouth,  or  pick  his  teeth  before  company,  and  such 
IVhaiis  Other  points  of  the    Small  Maralls;    But   those 

htri  mtani  by  qualities  of  man-kind,  that  concern  their  living 
Manntri.  together  in  Peace,  and  Unity.     To  which  end 

we  arc  to  consider,  that  the  Felicity  of  this  life,  consisteth  not 
in  the  repose  of  a  mind  satisfied.  For  there  is  no  such  Finh 
ultimus,  (utmost  ayme,)  nor  Summum  Bonum,  (greatest  Good,) 
as  is  spoken  of  in  the  Books  of  the  old  MoraJI  Philosophers. 
Nor  can  a  man  any  more  live,  whose  Desires  are  at  an  end, 
than  he,  whose  Senses  and  Imaginations  are  at  a  stand. 
Felicity  is  a  continuall  progresse  of  the  desire,  from  one  object 
to  another;  the  attaining  of  the  former,  being  still  but  the 
way  to  the  later.  The  cause  whereof  is.  That  the  object  of 
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mails  desire,  is  not  to  enjoy  once  onely,  2nd  for  one  instant  of 
'  time;  but  to  assure  for  ever,  the  way  of  his  future  desire.  1 
And  therefore  the  voluntary  actions,  and  inclinations  of  all 
men,  tend,  not  onely  to  the  procuring,  but  also  to  the  assuring 
of  a  contented  life;  and  differ  onely  in  the  way:  which 
ariseth  partly  from  the  diversity  of  passions,  in  diver?  men; 
and  partly  from  the  difference  of  the  knowlec^,  or  opinion 
each  one  has  of  the  causes,  which  produce  the  enect  desired. 

So  that  in  the  first  place,  I  put  for  a  generall  inclination 
of  all  mankind,  a  perpctuall  and  restlesse  desire  ^  raiUtit 
of  Power  after  power,  that  ceaseth  onely  in  desirtaf 
Death.  And  the  cause  of  this,  is  not  alwayes  Ps^oer,  in  all 
that  a  man  hopes  for  a  more  intensive  delight,  ^'"'' 
than  he  has  already  attained  to;  or  that  he  cannot  be  content 
with  a  moderate  power:  but  because  he  cannot  assure  the 
power  and  means  to  live  well,  which  lie  liath  present,  without 
•wie  acqiiisition  of  more.  And  from  hence  it  is,  that  Kings, 
wKos^  power  is  greatest,  turn  their  endeavours  to  the  assuring 
it  at  home  by  Lawes,  or  abroad  by  Wars :  and  when  that  is 
done,  there  succeedeth  3  new  desire;  in  some,  of  Fame  from 
new  Conquest;  in  others,  of  ease  and  sensuall  pleasure;  in 
others,  of  admiration,  or  being  flattered  for  excellence  in  some 
art,  or  other  ability  of  the  mind. 

Competition    of    Riches,    Honour,   Command,   or    other 
power,  en[48]clineth  to  Contention,  Enmity,  and        ^^^  ^^ 
War:   Because  the  way  of  one  Competitor,  to     drntentan 
the  attaining  of  his   desire,  is  to  kill,  subdue,    Z"™  Com- 


;th    to    a    reverence    of    Antiquity. 
ing,    not    with    the    dead; 


than  due,  that    they  may   obscui 


supplant,  or  repell  the  other.     Particularly,  c 
petition    of    praise,    enclin 
For    men    contend    with 
to    these    ascribing    mon 
the  glory  of  the  other. 

Desire  of  Ease,  and  sensuall  Delight,  disposeth  men  to 
obey  a  common  Power :  Because  by  such  ciw;  eUdi- 
Desires,  a  man  doth  abandon  the  protection  one  from 
might  be  hoped  for  from  his  own  Industry,  and  ^'^  */  ^'"'■ 
labour.  Fear  of  Death,  and  Wounds,  disposeth  to  the  same ; 
and  for  the  same  reason.  On  the  contrary,  prom  fiare 
needy  men,  and  hardy,  not  contented  with  their  of  Dtath,  ar 
present  condition;    as   also,   all    men    that    arc     **'''«'«''- 
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ambitious  of  Military  command,  are  enclined  to  continue  the 
causes  of  warre;  and  to  sttrre  up  trouble  and  sedition:  for 
there  is  no  honour  Military  but  by  warre;  nor  any  such  hope 
to  mend  an  ill  game,  as  by  causing  a  new  shuffle. 

Desire  of  Knowledge,  and  Arts  of  Peace,  enclineih  men  to 
obey  a  common  Power:  For  such  Desire,  con- 
LmefArts       t^'icth  a  desire  of  leasurc ;  and  consequently  pro- 
tection from  some  other  Power  than  their  own. 
Desire  of  Praise,  disposeth   to   laudable  actions,  such   as 
LavtafVir-     p'casc  them  whose  judgement  they  value;  for  of 
tut,  from  linx     those  men  whom  we  contemn,  we  contemn  also 
[of\Pniist.         the   Praises.     Desire  of  Fame  after  death   does 
the  same.     And  though  after  death,  there  be  no  sense  of  the 
praise   given   us   on    Earth,   as   being  joyes,   that   are   either 
swallowed  up  in  the  unspeakable  joyes   of  Heaven,   or   ex- 
tinguished in  the  extreme  torments  of  Hell :    yet  is  not  such 
Fame  vain;  because  men  have  a  present  delight  therein,  from 
the  foresight  of  it,  and  of  the  benefit  that  may  redound  thereby 
to  their  posterity:  which  though  they  now  see  not,  yet  they 
imagine;    and    any    thing    that    is   pleasure  in  the  sense,  the 
same  also  is  pleasure  in  the  imagination. 

To  have  received  ft'om  one,  to  whom  we  think  our  selves 
equall,   greater   benefits   than    there  is   hope   to 
diffiadiy'y      Rcquite,    disposeth    to    counterfeit     love;     but 
Riqmiing  really  secret  hatred ;    and  puts  a  man   into  the 

^au  Bint-  estate  of  a  desperate  debtor,  that  in  declining  the 
-*'■  sight  of  his  creditor,  taciteiy  wishes  him  uere, 

where  he  might  never  see  him  more.  For  benefits  oblige; 
and  obligation  is  thraldome;  and  unrequitable  obligation,  per- 
petuall  tnraldome;  which  is  to  ones  equall,  hatefull.  But  to 
have  received  benefits  from  one,  whom  we  acknowledge  for 
superiour,  cnclines  to  love;  because  the  obligation  is  no  new 
depression :  and  cheerfull  acceptation,  (which  men  call  Grati- 
tu^,)  is  such  an  honour  done  to  the  obliger,  as  is  taken 
generally  for  retribution.  Also  to  receive  benefits,  though 
from  an  equall,  or  inferiour,  as  long  as  there  is  hope  of 
requitall,  disposeth  to  love:  for  in  the  intention  of  the  receiver, 
the  obligation  is  of  ayd,  and  service  mutual!;  from  whence 
proceedeth  an  Emulation  of  who  shall  exceed  in  benefiting; 
the  most  noble  ^d  profitable  contention  possible;  wherein 
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■  the  victor  is  pleased  with  his  victory,  and  the  other  revenged 
b^  confessing  it. 

To  have  done  more  hurt  to  a  man,  than  he  can,  Aadfrvm 
or  is  willing  to  expiate,  enclineth  the  doer  to  hate  Cemcitnatf 
the  suflercr.  For  he  must  expect  re[49]venge,  ^^y'" 
or  forgtvenesse;  both  which  are  hatefiill.  l^hatfd. 

Feare   of  oppression,   disposeth    a    man    to 
anticipate,  or  to  seeic  ayd  by  society:  for  there        ^l^^"* 
is  no  other  way  by  which  a  man  can  secure  his     /■„;..  ' 
life  and  liberty. 

Men  that  distrust  their  own  subtilty,  are  in  tumult,  and 
(edition,  better  disposed   for   victory,  than  they        And  from 
thu    suppose    themselves    wise,    or  crafty.     For     dUtrwt  of 
these  love  to  consult,  the  other  (fearing  to  be     ""*''  ""^ 
circumvented,)  to  strike  first.     And  in  sedition, 
men  being  alwayes  in  the  procincts  of  battell,  to  hold  together, 
and  use  all  advantages  of  force,  is  a  better  stratagem,  than  any 
that  can  proceed  from  subtilty  of  Wit. 

Vain-glorious   men,  such  as    without    being   conscious    to 
themselves  of  great  sufficiency,  delight  in  sup-         y^f^ 
posing    themselves    gallant    men,   are    en  dined     underiaiing 
onely  to  ostentation ;   but  not  to  attempt ;    Be-    f""  ^'""' 
cause  when   danger   or   difficulty  appears,  they    ^'^' 
look  for  nothing  but  to  have  their  insufficiency  discovered. 

Vain-glorious  men,  such  as  estimate  their  sufficiency  by  the 
flattery  of  other  men,  or  the  fortune  of  some  precedent  action, 
without  assured  ground  of  hope  from  the  true  knowledge  of 
themselves,  are  enclined  to  rash  engaging}  and  in  the  approach 
of  danger,  or  difficulty,  to  retire  if  they  can:  because  not 
seeing  the  way  of  safety,  they  will  rather  hazard  their  honour, 
which  may  be  salved  with  an  excuse;  than  their  lives,  for 
which  no  salve  is  sufficient. 

Men  that  have  a  strong  opinion  of  their  own  wisdome  in 
matter  of  government,  are  disposed  to  Ambition.  AmUiian, 
Because  without  publique  Employment  in  counsell  froiu  ejiininH 
or  magistracy,  the  honour  of  their  wisdome  is  BfiufficUncy. 
loBt,  And  therefore  Eloquent  speakers  are  enclined  to 
Ambition;  /or  Eloquence  seemeth  wisedome,  both  to  them- 
selves and  others. 

Pusillanimity   disposeth    men   to   Irresolution,  and   conse- 
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,    ,        qucntly     to     lose     the    occasions,     and     fittest 
frgmiae  Opportunities    of  action,     ror    after    men     nave 

grtaitalu-  been  in  deliberation  till  the  time  of  action 
irgof  tmatl  approach,  if  it  be  not  then  manifest  what  is  best 
ta  be  done,  'tis  a  signe,  the  difference  of  Motives, 
the  one  way  and  the  other,  are  not  great :  Therefore  not  to 
resolve  then,  is  to  lose  the  occasion  by  weighing  of  trifles; 
which   is  Pusillanimity. 

Frugality,  (though  in  poor  men  a  Vertue,)  maketh  a  man 
unapt  to  atchieve  such  actions,  as  require  the  strength  of  many 
men  at  once:  For  it  weakeneth  their  Endeavour,  which  is  to 
be  nourished  and  kept  in  vigor  by  Reward. 

Eloquence,   with   flattery,   disposeth   men   to   confide    in 

them  that  have  it;  because  the  former  is  seeming 

Can/tJence       Wisdome,  the  later  seeming  Kindnesse.     Adde 

/"am  /™a-  ^°    ^''^'"    Military   reputation,  and    it    disposeth 

rattifofiht        men  to  adhzre,  and  subject  themselves  to  those 

marks  of  Wit-     jncn  that  have  them.     The  two  former,  having 

KindBisst.         given  them  caution  against  danger  from  himj  the 

later   gives   them   caution   against   danger   from 

others. 

Want  of  Science,  that  is.  Ignorance  of  causes,  disposeth,  or 
And  from        '^''isr  constfainetii  a  man  to  rely  on  the  advise^ 
Ignoraiiet  of      3nd   authority  of  others.     For   all   men   whom 
HoiuraJI  the  truth  conccrncs,  if  they   rely  not  on  their 

4ausfs.  own,   must  rely  on  the  opinion  of  some  other, 

whom  they  think  wiser  than  themselves,  and  see  not  why  he 
should  deceive  them.     [50] 

Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words ;  which  is,  want  of 
And  from  understanding,  disposeth  men  to  take  on  trust, 
VMHiBfl/n-  not  onely  the  truth  they  know  not;  but  also  the 
demanding.  errors ;  and  which  is  more,  the  non-sense  of 
them  they  trust :  For  neither  Error,  nor  non-sense,  can  with- 
out a  perfect  understanding  of  words,  be  detected. 

From  the  'ame  it  proceed eth,  that  men  give  different 
names,  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  from  the  difference  of 
their  own  passions:  As  they  that  approve  a  private  opinion, 
call  it  Opinion;  but  they  that  mislike  it,  Hzresie:  and  yet 
haercsie  signifies  no  more  than  private  opinion;  but  has  onely 
a  greater  tincture  of  choler. 
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From  the  same  also  it  procecdeth,  that  men  cannot 
distinguish,  without  study  and  great  understanding,  between 
one  action  of  many  men,  and  many  actions  of  one  multitude ; 
as  for  example,  between  the  one  action  of  all  the  Senators  of 
Rgmi  in  killing  Catiline^  and  the  many  actions  of  a  number  of 
Senators  in  killing  Casar^  and  therefore  are  disposed  to  take 
for  the  action  of  the  people,  that  which  is  a  multitude  of  actions 
done  by  a  multitude  of  men,  led  perhaps  by  the  perswasion  of 
one. 

Ignorance  of  the  causes,  and  originall  constitution  of  Right, 
Equity,  Law,  and  Justice,  disposeth  a  man  to 
make   Custome   and    Example  the   rule   of  his        Adfutrence 
actions ;    in    such    manner,   as    to    think    that    f^^  ^/* 
Unjust  which   it    hath    been   the    custome    to     rameofthe 
punish;    and   that   Just,   of  the   impunity   and     ^^^^ 
approbation  whereof  they  can  produce  an  Ex-     v^^, 
ample,  or  (as  the  Lawyers  which  onely  use  this 
fidse  aieasure  of  Justice  barbarously  call  it)  a  Precedent  \  like 
little   children,   that   have   no  other   rule   of  good   and  evill 
manners,  but  the  correction  they  receive  from  their  Parents, 
and  Masters;  save  that  children  are  constant  to  their  rule,  where- 
as men  are  not  so;  because  grown  strong,  and  stubborn,  they 
appeale  from  custome  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  custome,  as 
it  serves  their  turn ;  receding  from  custome  when  their  interest 
requires   it,  and  setting  themselves  against  reason,  as  oft  as 
reason  is  against  them :  Which  is  the  cause,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Right  and  Wrone,  is  perpetually  disputed,  both  by  the  Pen 
and  the  Sword :  Whereas  the  doctrine  of  Lines,  and  Figures, 
is  not  so;  because  men  care  not,  in    that   subject   what   be 
truth,  as  a  thing  that  crosses  no  mans  ambition,  profit,  or  lust. 
For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  to  any 
mans  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  that  have 
dominion.  That  the  three  Angles  of  a  TriangUy  should  be  equall 
to  two  Angles  of  a  Square  \  tihat  doctrine  should  have  been,  if 
not  disputed,  yet  by  the  burning  of  all  books  of  Geometry, 
suppressed,  as  farre  as  he  whom  it  concerned  was  able. 

Ignorance  of  remote  causes,  disposeth  men  to  attribute  all 
events,  to  the  causes  immediate,  and  Instrumentall :  For  these 
are  all  the  causes  they  perceive.  And  hence  it  comes  to  passe, 
that  in  all  places,  men  that  are  grieved    with  payments  to 
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Adkitrtmce  the  Publique,  discharge  their  anger  upon  the 
m^^em  Publicans,  that  is  to  say,  Farmers,  Collectors, 
igiaraitiie/  and  other  Officers  of  the  publique  Revenue;  and 
i^Cauust/  adhaere  to  such  as  find  fault  with  the  publike 
"^''  Government ;  and  thereby,  when  they  have  en- 

gaged themselves  beyond  hope  of  justification,  fall  also  upon  the 
Supreme  [51]  Authority,  for  feare  of  punishment,  or  shame  of 
receiving  pardon. 

Ignorance  of  naturall  causes  disposeth  a  man  to  Credulity, 

Cndidity  so  as  to  believe  many  times  impossibilities: 
from  Igtitt-  For  such   know   nothing   to   the  contrary,  but 

ranre^na-  (hat  they  may  be  true;  being  unable  to  detect 
'^''  the  Impossibility.     And  Credulity,  because  men 

love  to  be  hearkened  unto  in  company,  disposeth  them  to 
lying:  so  that  Ignorance  it  selfe  without  Malice,  is  able  to 
make  a  man  both  to  believe  lyes,  and  tell  them;  and  some- 
times also  to  invent  them. 

CurieiitfU  Anxiety  for  the  future  time,  disposeth  men 

Jtmra.frvm         to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  things :  because  the 

Carteffm-         knowledge    of   them,   maketh    men    the   better 

able  to  order  the  present  to  their  best  advantage. 

Curiosity,  or  love  oi  the  knowledge  of  causes,  draws  a  man 

Kaittralt  f'''""  consideration  of  the  effect,  to  seek  the 
Rtiigieti,frvm  causc;  and  again,  the  cause  of  that  cause;  till  of 
tAe  sumt.  necessity  he  must  come  to  this  thought  at  last, 

that  there  is  some  cause,  whereof  there  is  no  former  cause,  but 
is  etemall ;  which  is  it  men  call  God.  So  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  profound  enquiry  into  naturall  causes,  without 
being  endined  thereby  to  believe  there  is  one  God  Etemall ; 
though  they  cannot  have  any  Idea  of  him  in  their  mind, 
answerable  to  his  nature.  For  as  a  man  that  is  bom  blind, 
hearing  men  talk  of  warming  themselves  by  the  fire,  and 
being  brought  to  warm  himself  by  the  same,  may  easily  con- 
ceive, and  assure  himselfc,  there  is  somewhat  there,  which  men 
call  Firt^  and  is  the  cause  of  the  heat  he  teeles ;  but  cannot 
imagine  what  it  is  like;  nor  have  an  Idea  oi  it  in  his  mind, 
such  as  they  have  that  see  it:  so  also,  bv  the  visible  things  of 
this  world,  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive 
there  is  a  cause  of  them,  which  men  call  God ;  and  yet  not 
have  an  Idea,  or  Image  of  him  in  his  mind. 
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And  they  that  make  little,  or  no  enquiry  into  the  naturall 
causes  of  things,  yet  from  the  feare  that  proceeds  from  the 
ignorance  it  selfe,  of  what  it  is  that  hath  the  power  to  do  them 
much  good  or  harm,  are  enclined  to  suppose,  and  feign  unto  them- 
selves, several!  kinds  of  Powers  Invisible;  and  to  stand  in  awe 
of  their  own  imaginations ;  and  in  time  of  distresse  to  invoke 
them  ;  as  also  in  the  time  of  an  expected  good  successe,  to  give 
them  thanks ;  making  the  creatures  of  their  own  fancy,  their 
Gods.  By  which  means  it  hath  come  to  passe,  that  from  the 
innumerable  variety  of  Fancy,  men  have  created  in  the  world 
innumerable  sorts  of  Grods.  And  this  Feare  of  things  invisible, 
is  the  naturall  Seed  of  that,  which  every  one  in  himself  calleth 
Religion ;  and  in  them  that  worship,  or  feare  that  Power  other- 
wise than  they  do,  Superstition. 

And  this  seed  of  Religion,  having  been  observed  by  many ; 
some  of  those  that  have  observed  it,  have  been  enclinecl  thereby 
to  nourish,  dresse,  and  forme  it  into  Lawes ;  and  to  adde  to  it 
of  their  own  invention,  any  opinion  of  the  causes  of  future 
events,  by  which  they  thought  they  should  best  be  able  to 
govern  others,  and  msdce  unto  themselves  the  greatest  use  of 
their  Powers.     [52] 
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CHAP.   XII. 

Of   Religion. 

SEeing  there  are  no  signes,  nor  fruit  of  Religion^  but  in 

Man  onely ;  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt,  but  that  the  seed 
of  Rtligion^  is  also  onely  in  Man ;  and  consisteth 

in    some   peculiar  quality,  or   at  least  in  some  Religion,  in 

eminent  degree  therof,  not  to  be  found  in  other  ^«»  *^*^^y^ 
Living  creatures. 

And    first,  it   is    peculiar   to   the   nature  of  Man,  to  be 

inquisitive  into  the  Causes  of  the  Events  they  .,.  ^  ^ 

see,  some   more,  some   lesse;    but   all   men   so  his  desire  of 

much,   as   to  be   curious   in  the  search  of  the  kfunving 

causes  of  their  own  good  and  evill  fortune.  Cames. 
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Secondly,  upon  the  sight  of  any  thing  that 
hath  a  Beginning,  to  think  also  it  nad  a  cause, 
which  determinea  the  same  to  begin,  then  when 
it  did,  rather  than  sooner  or  later. 

Thirdly,  whereas  there  is  no  other  Feh'dty 
of  Beasts,  but  the  enjoying  of  their  quotidian 
Food,  Ease,  and  Lusts;  as  having  little,  or  no 
foresight  of  the  time  to  come,  for  want  of  ob- 
servation, and  memory  of  the  order,  consequence,  and  de- 
pendance  of  the  things  they  see;  Man  observcth  how  one 
Event  hath  been  produced  by  another;  and  remembreth  in 
them  Antecedence  and  Consequence;  And  when  he  cannot 
assure  himselfe  of  the  true  causes  of  things,  (for  the  causes  of 
good  and  evill  fortune  for  the  most  part  are  invisible,)  he  sup- 
poses causes  of  them,  either  such  as  his  own  fancy  suggcsteth ; 
or  trusteth  to  the  Authority  of  other  men,  such  as  he  thinks 
nds,  and  wiser  than  himselfe. 
first,  make  Anxiety.  For  being  assured  that 
there  be  causes  of  all  things  that  have  arrived 
hitherto,  or  shall  arrive  hereafter;  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man,  who  continually  cndeavoureth  to  secure 
himselfe  against  the  evill  he  feares,  and  procure 
the  good  he  desireth,  not  to  be  in  a  perpetuall 
solicitude  of  the  time  to  come ;  So  that  every  man,  especially 
those  that  are  over  provident,  are  in  an  estate  like  to  that  of 
Prenutheus.  For  as  Prometheus,  (which  interpreted,  is.  The 
prudtnt  man,)  was  bound  to  the  hill  Caucasus,  a  place  of  Uree 
prospect,  where,  an  Eagle  feeding  on  his  liver,  devoured  in  the 
day,  as  much  as  was  repayred  in  the  night:  So  that  man, 
which  looks  too  far  before  him,  in  the  care  of  future  time,  hath 
his  heart  all  the  day  long,  gnawed  on  by  feare  of  death, 
poverty,  or  other  calamity;  and  has  no  repose,  nor  pause  ti 
his  anxiety,  but  in  sleep. 

This  perpetual!  feare,  alwayes  accompanying  mankind  in 
it-AuA  ^^^  ignorance  of  causes,  as  it  were  in  the  Dark, 

maift  ikem  """^^    needs    have    for    object    something.      And 

ftarihe  Pmetr     therefore  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  there 
"tkin""'^'         '*  nothing  to  accuse,  either  of  their  good,  or  evill 
'  ^'  fortune,  but    some   Power,  or  Agent    InvhiiU: 

In  which  sense  perhaps  it  was,  that  some  of  the  old  Poets  >aid, 
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dutt  the  Gods  -were  at  first  created  by  humane  Feare :  which 
ipoken  of  the  Gods,  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  many  Gods  [53]  of 
die  Gentiles)     is    very  true.     But  the  acknowledging  of  one 
God  Eternally    Iniinite,  and  Omnipotent,  may  more  easily  be 
derived,  froiri     the    desire   men    have  to  know  the  causes  of 
natural!  bodies,  and  their  severall  vertues,  and  operations;  than 
from  the   fea.re    of  what  was  to  befall  them  in  time  to  come. 
For  he  that    firoixi  any  effect  hee  seeth  come  to  passe,  should 
reason  to    the    next  and   immediate  cause  thereof,  and  from 
thence  to   tHe    cause  of  that  cause,  and  plonge  himselfe  pro- 
foundly in  the  pursuit  of  causes ;  shall  at  last  come  to  this,  that 
there  must   Y>e    (as  even  the  Heathen  Philosophers  confessed) 
one  First   ^/lover ;  that  is,  a  P^irst,  and  an  Eternall  cause  of  all 
things*,  vrhicH  is  that  which  men  mean  by  the  name  of  God: 
And  all  this  ^thout  thought  of  their  fortune;   the  solicitude 
whereof,   both   enclines  to  fear,  and  hinders  them  from  the 
search  of  the  causes  of  other  things  -,  and  thereby  gives  occasion 
of  felling  of  as  many  Gods,  as  there  be  men  that  feigne 
them. 

And  for  the  matter,  or  substance  of  the  Invisible  Agents, 
10  fancyed  ;  they  could  not  by  naturall  cogitation,  ^^  ^p, 
fall  upon  any  other  conceipt,  but  that  it  was  the  pose  them  In- 
same  with  that  of  the  Soule  of  man ;  and  that  c^rporealL 
the  Soule  of  man,  was  of  the  same  substance,  with  that  which 
appeareth  in  a  Dream,  to  one  that  sleepeth ;  or  in  a  Looking- 
glasse,  to  one  that  is  awake;  which,  men  not  knowing  that 
such  apparitions  are  nothing  else  but  creatures  of  the  Fancy, 
think  to  be  reall,  and  externall  Substances ;  and  therefore  call 
them  Ghosts ;  as  the  Latines  called  them  Imagines^  and  Umbra  \ 
and  thought  them  Spirits,  that  is,  thin  aSreall  bodies ;  and  those 
Invisible  Agents,  which  they  feared,  to  bee  like  them;  save 
that  they  appear,  and  vanish  when  they  please.  But  the 
opinion  that  such  Spirits  were  Incorporeall,  or  Immateriall, 
could  never  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man  by  nature; 
because,  though  mep  may  put  together  words  of  contradictory 
signification,  as  Spirit^  and  Incorporeall  \  yet  they  can  never 
have  the  imagination  of  any  thing  answering  to  them :  And 
therefore,  men  that  by  their  own  meditation,  arrive  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  one  Infinite,  Omnipotent,  and  Eternall 
God,  choose  rather  to  confesse  he  is  Incomprehensible,  and 
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above  their  understanding ;  than  to  define  his  Nature  by  Spirit 
Incorporeall,  and  then  confesse  their  definition  to  be  unin- 
telligible :  or  if  they  give  him  such  a  title,  it  is  not  Dogmatieal/f, 
with  intention  to  make  the  Divine  Nature  understood;  but 
Pieuify,  to  honour  him  with  attributes,  of  significations,  as 
remote  as  they  can  from  the  grosacnesse  of  Bodies  Visible. 
Then,  for  the  way  by  which  they  think  these  Invisible 
SutkHtrw  Agents  wrought  their  effects;  that  is  to  say, 
netihtway  what  immediate  causes  they  used,  in  bringing 
Amath^i^ui  things  to  passe,  men  that  know  not  what  it  is 
anything.  ^^^  ^^  ^.jj  ^g^^i„g^  ((hat  is,  almost  all  men) 

have  no  other  rule  to  guesse  by,  but  by  observing,  and  re- 
mcmbring  what  they  have  seen  to  precede  the  like  effect  at 
some  other  time,  or  times  before,  without  seeing  between  the 
antecedent  and  subsequent  Event,  any  dependance  or  connexion 
at  all :  And  therefore  from  the  like  things  past,  they  expect 
the  like  things  to  come;  and  hope  for  good  or  evill  luck, 
superstitiousiy,  from  things  that  have  no  part  at  all  in  the 
causing  of  it:  As  the  Athenians  [54]  did  for  their  war  at 
Ltfanla,  demand  another  Pharmio ;  The  Pompeian  Action  for 
their  warre  in  Afriquty  another  Scipia;  and  others  have  done  in 
divers  other  occasions  since.     In  like   manner   they  attribute 


their  fortune  to  a  stander  by,  to  a  lucky  or  unlucky  place,  to 
words  spoken,  especially  if  the  name  of  God  be  amon^t  them  j 
as  Charming,  and  Conjuring  (the  Leiturgy  of  Witches;) 
insomuch  as  to  believe,  they  have  power  to  turn  a  stone  into 
bread,  bread  into  a  man,  or  any  thing,  into  any  thing. 

Thirdly,  for  the  worship  which  naturally  men  cxhibitc  to 
ButhenBur  Powers  invisible,  it  can  be  no  other,  but  such 
ihem  as  ihey  expressions  of  their  reverence,  as  they  would  use 
Unourmtn.  towards  men;  Gifts,  Petitions,  Thanks,  Submis- 
sion of  Body,  Considerate  Addresses,  sober  Behaviour,  premedi- 
tated Words,  Swearing  (that  is,  assuring  one  another  of  their 
promises,)  by  invoking  them.  Beyond  that  reason  suggesteth 
nothing;  but  leaves  them  either  to  rest  there;  or  for  nirthcr 
ceremonies,  to  rely  on  those  they  believe  to  be  wiser  than 
themselves. 

Lastly,  concerning  how  these  Invisible  Powers  declare  to 
men  the  things  which  shall  hereafter  come  to  passe,  especially 
concerning  their  good  or  evill  fortune  in  general!,  or  good  or 
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ill  successe  in  any  particular  undertaking,  men     tj*'^'^'"' 
are  naturally  at  a  stand:  save  that  using  to  con-      „"".'  '*!,■ 
jecture  ox  the  time  to  come,  by  the  time  past,     tuayevaui. 
they   are   very  apt,   not  onety   to   take   casuall 
things,  after  one  or  two  encounters,  for  Prognostiques  of  the 
like  encounter  ever  after,  but  also  to  believe  the  like  Prc^ 
nostiques  from  other  men,  of  whom  they  have  once  conceived 
a  good  opinion. 

And  in  these  foure  things,  Opinion  of  Ghosts,  Ignorance 
of  second  causes,  Devotion    towards  what  men         Faun 
fear,  and  Taking  of  things  Casuall  for  Prognos-     things,  Nafn- 
tiques,  consisteth  the  Naturall  seed  of  Rtligion;     rallatdtaf 
which  by  reason  of  the  different  Fancies,  Judge-     ftUg^™- 
menu,  and    Passions   of  several!   men,  hath   grown    up  into 
ceremonies  so  different,  that  those  which  are  used  by  one  man, 
are  for  the  moat  part  ridiculous  to  another. 

For  these  seeds  have  received  culture  from  two  sorts  of 
men.  One  sort  have  been  they,  that  have  jUad^  dif- 
nourished,  and  ordered  them,  according  to  their  fermt  iy 
own  invention.  The  other,  have  done  it,  by  CuHurt. 
Gods  comman dement,  and  direction :  but  both  sorts  have  done 
it,  with  a  purpose  to  make  those  men  that  relyed  on  them,  the 
more  apt  to  Obedience,  Lawes,  Peace,  Charity,  and  civill 
Society.  So  that  the  Religion  of  the  former  sort,  is  a  part  of 
humane  Politiques ;  and  teacheth  part  of  the  duty  which 
Earthly  Kings  require  of  their  Subjects.  And  the  Religion  of 
the  later  sort  is  Divine  Politiques ;  and  containeth  Precepts  to 
those  that  have  yeelded  themselves  subjects  in  the  Kingdome 
of  God.  Of  the  former  sort,  were  all  the  founders  oi  Common- 
wealths, and  the  Law-givers  of  the  Gentiles  :  Of  the  later  sort, 
were  Abraham,  Moui,  and  our  Bltned  Saviour;  by  whom 
have  been  derived  unto  us  the  Lawes  of  the  Kingdome  of 
God. 

And  for  that  part  of  Religion,  which  consisteth  in  opinions 


concern  mg 


the  nature  of  Powers  Invisible,  there 


I  almost  nothing  that  has  a  name,  that  has  not     ofiinitmo/ 
been    esteemed    amongst   the   Gentiles,   in   one     GeniUismi. 
[55]  place  or  another,  a  God,  or  Divell;   or  by  their  Poets 
feigned  to  be  inanimated,  inhabited,  or  possessed  by  some  Spirit 
or  other. 
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The  unformed  matter  of  the  World,  was  a  God,  by  the 
name  of  Cheat. 

The  Heaven,  the  Ocean,  the  Planets,  the  Fire,  the  Earth, 
the  Winds,  were  so  many  Gods. 

Men,  Women,  a  Bird,  a  Crocodile,  a  Calf,  a  DogM,  a 
Snake,  an  Onion,  a  Lecke,  Deified.  Besides,  that  they  filled 
almost  all  places,  with  spirits  called  Damons:  the  plains,  with 
Pan,  and  Paniiei,  or  Satyres ;  the  Woods,  with  F awnes,  and 
Nymphs;  the  Sea,  with  Tritons,  and  other  Nymphs;  every 
River,  and  Fountayn,  with  a  Ghost  of  his  name,  and  with 
Nymphs;  every  house,  with  its  Lam,  or  Familiars;  every 
man,  with  his  Genius;  Hell,  with  Ghosts,  and  spintuall 
Officers,  as  Charon,  Cerberus,  and  the  Furies;  and  in  the  night 
time,  all  places  with  Larvir,  Ltmures,  Ghosts  of  men  deceased, 
and  a  whole  kingdoms  of  Fayries,  and  Bugbears.  They  have 
also  ascribed  Divinity,  and  built  Temples  to  meet  AccidenU, 
and  Qualities ;  such  as  are  Time,  Night,  Day,  Peace,  Concord, 
Love,  Contention,  Vertue,  Honour,  Health,  Rust,  Fever,  and 
the  like ;  which  when  they  prayed  for,  or  against,  they  prayed 
to,  as  if  there  were  Ghosts  of  those  names  hanging  over  their 
heads,  and  letting  fall,  or  withholding  that  Good,  or  Evill,  for, 
or  against  which  they  prayed.  They  invoked  also  their  own 
Wit,  by  the  name  of  Muses;  their  own  Ignorance,  by  the 
name  of  Fortune;  their  own  Lust,  by  the  name  of  Cupid; 
their  own  Rage,  by  the  name  Furies ;  their  own  privy  members 
by  the  name  of  Priapus;  and  attributed  their  pollutions,  to 
Jncubi,  and  Succubit:  insomuch  as  there  was  nothing,  which  a 
Poet  could  introduce  as  a  person  in  his  Poem,  whicn  they  did 
not  make  either  a  God,  or  a  Divel. 

The  same  authors  of  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  observing 
the  second  ground  for  Religion,  which  is  mens  Ignorance  of 
causes;  and  thereby  their  aptnesse  to  attribute  their  fortune  to 
causes,  on  which  there  was  no  dependance  at  all  apparent,  took 
occasion  to  obtrude  on  their  ignorance,  in  stead  of  second 
'  causes,  a  kind  of  second  and  ministenall  Gods;  ascribing  the 
cause  of  Foecundity,  to  l^rnus ;  the  cause  of  Arts,  to  /fpelu ;  of 
Subtilty  and  Craft,  to  Mercury ;  of  Tempests  and  stormes,  to 
MtUu;  and  of  other  effects,  to  other  Gods:  insomuch  as  there 
Wat  amongst  the  Heathen  almost  as  great  variety  <^  Gods,  as 
of  businesse. 
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And  to  the  Worship,  which  naturally  men  conceived  fit 
to  bee  used  towards  their  Gods,  namely  Oblations,  Prayers, 
Thanks,  and  the  rest  formerly  named ;  the  same  Legislators  of 
the  Gentiles  have  added  their  Images,  both  in  Picture,  and 
Sculpture ;  that  the  more  ignorant  sort,  (that  is  to  say,  the  most 
part,  or  generality  of  the  people,)  thinking  the  Gods  for  whose 
representation  they  were  made,  were  really  included,  and  as  it 
were  housed  within  them,  might  so  much  the  more  stand  in 
feare  of  them :  And  endowed  them  with  lands,  and  houses,  and 
officers,  and  revenues,  set  apart  from  all  other  humane  uses; 
that  is,  consecrated,  and  made  holy  to  those  their  Idols;  as 
Caverns,  Groves,  Woods,  Mountains,  and  whole  Hands;  and 
[56]  have  attributed  to  them,  not  onely  the  shapes,  some  of 
Men,  some  of  Beasts,  some  of  Monsters ;  but  also  the  Faculties, 
and  Passions  of  men  and  beasts;  as  Sense,  Speech,  Sex,  Lust, 
Generation,  (and  this  not  onely  by  mixing  one  with  another, 
to  propagate  the  kind  of  Gods ;  but  also  by  mixing  with  men, 
and  women,  to  beget  mongnll  Gods,  and  but  inmates  of 
Heaven,  as  Bacchus^  HercuUs^  and  others;)  besides.  Anger, 
Revenge,  and  other  passions  of  living  creatures,  and  the  actions 
proceeding  from  them,  as  Fraud,  Theft,  Adultery,  Sodomie, 
and  any  vice  that  may  be  taken  for  an  effect  of  Power,  or  a 
cause  of  Pleasure;  and  all  such  Vices,  as  amongst  men  are 
taken  to  be  against  Law,  rather  than  against  Honour. 

Lastly,  to  the  Prognostiques  of  time  to  come ;  which  are 
naturally,  but  Conjectures  upon  the  Experience  of  time  past; 
and  supernaturally,  divine  Revelation ;  the  same  authors  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  partly  upon  pretended  Experience, 
partly  upon  pretended  Revelation,  have  added  innumerable 
other  superstitious  wayes  of  Divination ;  and  made  men  believe 
they  should  find  their  fortunes,  sometimes  in  the  ambiguous  or 
senslesse  answers  of  the  Priests  at  Delphi^  Delos^  Ammon^  and 
other  femous  Oracles ;  which  answers,  were  made  ambiguous 
by  designe,  to  own  the  event  both  wayes;  or  absurd,  by  the 
intoxicating  vapour  of  the  place,  which  is  very  frequent  in 
sulphurous  Cavernes:  Sometimes  in  the  leaves  of  the  Sibills; 
of  whose  Prophecyes  (like  those  perhaps  of  Nostradamus  \  for 
the  fragments  now  extant  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  later 
times)  there  were  some  books  in  reputation  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Republique :   Sometimes  in  the  insignificant  Speeches 
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of  Mad-men,  supposed  to  be  possessed  with  a  divine  Spirit ; 
which  Possession  they  called  Knthusiasme ;  and  these  kinds  of 
foretelling  events,  were  accounted  Thcomancy,  or  Prophecy : 
Sometimes  in  the  aspect  of  the  Starres  at  their  Nativity ; 
which  was  called  Horoscopy,  and  esteemed  a  part  of  judiciary 
Astrology  :  Sometimes  in  their  own  hopes  and  fcarcs,  called 
Thumomancy,  or  Presage :  Sometimes  in  the  Prediction  of 
Witches,  that  pretended  conference  with  the  dead ;  which  is 
called  Necromancy,  Conjuring,  and  witchcraft ;  and  is  but 
juggling  and  confederate  Icnavery :  Sometimes  in  the  Casuall 
fli^t,  or  feeding  of  birds  ;  called  Augury  :  Sometimes  ill  the 
Entrayles  of  a  sacrificed  beast ;  which  was  Arutpicina  :  Some- 
times in  Dreams :  Sometimes  in  Croaking  of  Ravens,  or 
chattering  of  Birds  ;  Sometimes  in  the  Lineaments  of  the 
iacK;  which  was  called  Metoposcopy  ;  or  by  Palmistry  in  the 
lines  of  the  hand  -,  in  casuall  words,  called  Omina  :  Sometimes 
in  Monsters,  or  unusuall  accidents ;  as  Lcclipses,  Comets,  rare 
Meteors,  Earthquakes,  Inundations,  uncouth  Births,  and  the 
like,  which  they  called  PorUnta,  and  OtUnta,  because  they 
thought  them  to  portend,  or  foreshew  some  great  Calamity  to 
come :  Somtimes,  in  meer  Lottery,  as  Crosse  and  Pile ; 
counting  holes  in  a  sive ;  dipping  of  Verses  in  Homers  and 
yirgil;  and  innumerable  other  such  vaine  conceipts.  So  easie 
are  men  to  be  drawn  to  believe  any  thing,  from  such  men  as 
have  gotten  credit  with  them ;  and  can  with  gentlenesse,  and 
dexterity,  take  hold  of  their  fear,  and  ignorance.     [57] 

Ana  therefore  the  first  Founders,  and  Legislators  ot 
ThediHgnii  Common- Wealths  amongst  the  Gentiles,  whose 
af  iht  Authors  cnds  Were  only  to  keep  the  people  in  obedience, 
r"^  ^'''^5™  and  peace,  have  in  all  places  taken  care ;  Firat, 
ofihtHtoihm.  jg  imprint  in  their  minds  a  beliefe,  that  those 
precepts  which  they  gave  concerning  Religion,  might  not  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  their  own  device,  but  from  the  dictates 
of  some  God,  or  other  Spirit ;  or  else  that  they  themselves 
were  of  a  higher  nature  than  mere  mortalls,  that  their  Lawes 
might  the  more  easily  be  received ;  So  Numa  Pompilius  pre- 
tended to  receive  the  Ceremonies  he  instituted  amongst  the 
Romans,  from  the  Nymph  Eetria :  and  the  first  King  and 
founder  of  the  Kingdome  of  Peru,  pretended  himselfe  and  his 
wife  to  be  the  children  of  the  Suime ;  and  Mahtmet,  to  set  up 
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hia  new  Religion,  pretended  to  have  conferences  with  the  Holjr 
Gboet,  in  fonne  of  a  Dove.  Secondly,  they  have  had  a  care, 
to  nuke  it  believed,  that  the  same  things  were  displeasing  to 
the  Gods,  which  were  forbidden  by  the  Lawes.  Thirdly,  to 
prescribe  Ceremonies,  Supplications,  Sacrifices,  and  Festlvalls, 
by  which  they  were  to  believe,  the  anger  of  the  Gods  might 
be  appeased  ;  and  that  ill  success  in  War,  great  contagions  of 
Sicknesse,  Earthquakes,  and  each  mans  private  Misery,  came 
from  the  Anger  of  the  Gods ;  and  their  Anger  from  the 
N^ect  of  their  Worship,  or  the  forgetting,  or  mistaking  some 
point  of  the  Ceremonies  required.  And  though  amongst  the 
antient  Romans,  men  were  not  forbidden  to  deny,  that  which 
in  the  Poets  is  written  of  the  paines,  and  pleasures  after  this 
life  i  which  divers  of  great  authority,  and  gravity  in  that  state 
have  in  their  Harangues  openly  derided  \  yet  that  beliefc  was 
ahraiea  more  cherished,  than  the  contrary. 

And  by  these,  and  such  other  Institutions,  they  obtayned 
in  order  to  their  end,  (which  was  the  peace  of  the  Common- 
wealth,)  that  the  common  people  in  their  misfortunes,  laying 
the  feult  on  neglect,  or  errour  in  their  Ceremonies,  or  on  their 
own  disobedience  to  the  lawes,  were  the  lesse  apt  to  mutiny 
a^'nst  their  Governors.  And  being  entertained  with  the 
pomp,  and  pastime  of  Festivalls,  and  publike  Games,  made 
in  honour  of  the  Gods,  needed  nothing  else  but  bread,  to  keep 
them  from  discontent,  murmuring,  anJ  commotion  against  the 
State.  And  therefore  the  Romans,  that  had  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  then  known  World,  made  no  scruple  of 
tollerating  any  Religion  whatsoever  in  the  City  of  Rome  it 
selfe  -,  unlesse  it  had  somthing  in  it,  that  could  not  consist 
with  their  Civill  Government ;  nor  do  we  read,  that  any 
Religion  was  there  forbidden,  but  that  of  the  Jewes ;  who 
(being  the  peculiar  Kingdomc  of  God)  thought  it  unlawfull  to 
acknowledge  subjection  to  any  mortall  King  or  State  whatsoever. 
And  thus  you  see  how  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  part 
of  their  Policy. 

But  where  God  himselfe,  by  supernaturall  Revelation, 
planted  Religion  ;  there  he  also  made  to  himselfe        The  inu 
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peculiar  Kmgdome  ;  and  gave  Lawes,  not  only     Rdigion,  and 
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God,  the  Policy,  and  lawes  Cirill,  sue  x  part  of  Religion ; 
and  therefore  the  [58]  distinction  of  Tcmporall,  and  Spintuall 
Domination,  hath  there  no  place.  It  is  true,  that  God 
is  King  of  alt  the  Earth :  Yet  may  he  be  King  of  a 
peculiar,  and  chosen  Nation.  For  there  is  no  more  incon- 
gruity therein,  than  that  he  that  hath  the  general!  command 
of  the  whole  Army,  should  have  withall  a  peculiar  Regiment, 
or  Company  of  his  own,  God  is  King  of  aJI  the  Earth  by  his 
Power :  but  of  his  chosen  people,  he  is  King  by  Covenant. 
„.  But  to  spealce  more  largly  of  the  Kingdomc  of 

*"'  ^*'  God,  both  by  Nature,  and  Covenant,  I  have  in 
the  following  discourse  assigned  an  other  place. 

From  the  propagation  of  Religion,  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
The  cauui  Stand  Uie  causes  of  the  resolution  of  the  same  into 
tr/CiaHgtiH  its  first  seeds,  or  principles;  which  are  only  an 
Reiigien.  opinion  of  a  Deity,  and  Powers  invisible,  and 

supernatural! ;  that  can  never  be  so  abolished  out  of  humane 
nature,  but  that  new  Religions  may  againe  be  made  to  spring 
out  of  them,  by  the  culture  of  such  men,  as  for  such  purpose 
are  in  reputation. 

For  seeing  all  formed  Religion,  is  founded  at  first,  upon 
the  bith  which  a  multitude  hath  in  some  one  person,  whom 
they  believe  not  only  to  be  a  wise  man,  and  to  labour  to 
procure  their  happiness,  but  also  to  be  a  holy  man,  to  whom 
God  himselfe  vouchsafeth  to  declare  his  will  supernaturally ; 
It  foUoweth  necessarily,  when  they  that  have  the  Govennent 
of  Religion,  shall  come  to  have  either  the  wisedome  of  those 
men,  their  sincerity,  or  their  love  suspeaed ;  or  that  they 
shall  be  unable  to  shew  any  probable  token  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation ;  that  the  Religion  which  they  desire  to  uphold,  must  be 
suspected  likewise  ;  and  (without  the  feare  of  the  Civill  Sword) 
contradicted  and  rejected. 

That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  Wisedome,  in 
Jnjoytdag  ''™  *^^^  formcth  a  Religion,  or  addcth  to  it 
biUifief  when  it  is  allready  formed,  is  the  enjoyning  rf 

^'^^"''  *  beliefe  of  contradictories :   For  both  parts  of  a 

contradiction  cannot  possibly  be  true :  and  there- 
fore toenjoyne  the  beleife  of  them,  is  anargument  of  ignorance; 
which  detects  the  Author  in  that ;  and  discredits  him  in  all 
things  else  he  shall  propound  as  from  revelation  supcrnaturall : 
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which  revelation  a  man  may  indeed  have  of  many  things  above, 
but  of  nothing  against  naturall  reason. 

That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  Sincerity,  is  the 
doing,  or  saying  of  such  things,  as  appeare  to  be        Doing  con- 
signes,   that   what   they   require   other   men   to     trarytothi 
believe,  is  not  believed  by  themselves  ;  all  which     ^^f^l  ^^ 
doings,  or  sayings  are  therefore  called  Scandalous,     "*    "  ' 
because  they  be  stumbling  blocks,  that  make  men  to  fall  in  the 
way  of  Religion  :  as  Injustice,  Cruelty,  Prophanesse,  Avarice, 
and  Luxury.    For  who  can  believe,  that  he  that  doth  ordinarily 
such  actions,  as  proceed  from  any  of  these  rootes,  believeth 
there  is  any  such  Invisible  Power  to  be  feared,  as  he  afFrighteth 
other  men  withall,  for  lesser  faults  ? 

That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  Love,  is  the 
being  detected  of  private  ends:  as  when  the  beliefe  they 
require  of  others,  conduceth  or  seemeth  to  conduce  to  the  ac- 
quiring of  Dominion,  Ri[59]ches,  Dignity,  or  secure  Pleasure, 
to  themselves  onely,  or  specially.  For  that  which  men  reap 
benefit  by  to  themselves,  they  are  thought  to  do  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  not  for  love  of  others. 

Lastly,  the  testimony  that  men  can  render  of  divine  Calling, 
can  be  no  other,  than  the  operation  of  Miracles ;  tVantofthe 
or  true  Prophecy,  (which  also  is  a  Miracle ;)  or  testimony  of 
extraordinary  Felicity.  And  therefore,  to  those  Miracles, 
points  of  Religion,  which  have  been  received  from  them  that 
did  such  Miracles ;  those  that  are  added  by  such,  as  approve 
not  their  Calline  by  some  Miracle,  obtain  no  greater  beliefe, 
than  what  the  Custome,  and  Lawes  of  the  places,  in  which 
they  be  educated,  have  wrought  into  them.  For  as  in  naturall 
things,  men  of  judgement  require  naturall  signes,  and  arguments ; 
so  in  supernatural!  things,  they  require  signes  supernatural!, 
(which  are  Miracles,)  before  they  consent  inwardly,  and  from 
their  hearts. 

All  which  causes  of  the  weakening  of  mens  faith,  do  mani- 
festly appear  in  the  Examples  following.  First,  we  have  the 
Example  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  who  when  Moses^  that 
had  approved  his  Calling  to  them  by  Miracles,  and  by  the 
happy  conduct  of  them  out  of  Egypt,  was  absent  but  40.  dayes, 
revolted  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  re-  •  Exod,  31. 
commended  to  them  by  him ;  and  setting  up*  a     i,  a. 
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Golden  Calfc  for  their  God,  relapsed  into  the  Idolatiy 
of  the  Egyptians ;  from  whom  they  had  been  so  lately 
delivered.     And  again,  after  Metes,  Aaren,  yeshua^  and  that 

generation  which  had  seen  the  great  works  of 
ji'  y"''^'  *•     God  in  Israel,*  were  dead ;  anonier  generation 

arose,  and  served  Baal.    So  that  IVliracles  &yling, 
Faith  also  failed. 

Again,  when  the  sons  of  Samuel,*  being  constituted   by 

^  their  father  Judges  in   Benabee,  received  bribes, 

g     '    "^'        and  judged  unjustly,  the  people  of  Israel  refused 

any  more  to  have  God  to  be  their  King,  in  other 
manner  than  he  was  King  of  other  people ;  and  therefore 
cryed  out  to  Samuel,  to  choose  them  a  King  after  the  manner 
of  the  Nations.  So  thai  Justice  fayling,  Faith  also  layled : 
Insomuch,  as  they  deposed  their  God,  from  reigning  over  them. 
And  whereas  in  the  planting  of  Christian  Religion,  the 
Oracles  ceased  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
number  of  Christians  encreased  wonderfully  every  day,  and 
in  every  place,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  Evange- 
lists ;  a  great  part  of  that  successe,  may  reasonably  be  attributed, 
to  the  contempt,  into  which  the  Priests  of  the  Gentiles  of  that 
time,  had  brought  themselves,  by  their  uncleannesse,  avarice, 
and Jtigling  between  Princes,  Also  the  Religion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  partly,  for  the  same  cause  abolished  in  Englandy 
and  many  other  parts  of  Christendome ;  insomuch,  as  the 
fayling  of  Vertue  in  the  Pastors,  malceth  Faith  ftilc  in  the 
People :  and  partly  from  bringing  of  the  Philosophy,  and 
doctrine  of  Arittotle  into  Religion,  by  the  Schoole-mcn;  from 
whence  there  arose  so  many  contradictions,  and  absurdities,  as 
brought  the  Clergy  into  a  reputation  both  of  Ignorance,  and  of 
Fraudulent  intention;  and  enclined  people  to  revolt  from  them, 
either  against  the  will  of  their  own  Princes,  as  in  France^  and 
Holland;  or  with  their  will,  as  in  England.      [60] 

Lastly,  amongst  the  points  by  the  Church  of  Ranu  declared 
necessary  for  Salvation,  there  be  so  many,  manifestly  tu  the 
advantage  of  the  Pope,  and  of  his  spirituall  subjects,  residing 
in  the  territories  of  other  Christian  Princes,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  mutuall  emulation  of  those  Princes,  they  might  without 
warre,  or  trouble,  exclude  all  forraign  Authority,  as  easily  as  it 
has  been  excluded  in  England.  For  who  is  there  thai  docs  not 
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see,  to  whose  benefit  it  conduceth,  to  have  it  believed,  that  a 
King  hath  not  his  Authority  from  Christ,  unlesse  a  Bishop 
crown  him  ?  That  a  King,  if  he  be  a  Priest,  cannot  Marry  ? 
Tliat  whether  a  Prince  be  born  in  lawful!  Marriage,  or  not, 
must  be  judged  by  Authority  from  Rome  ?  That  Subjects  may 
be  freed  from  their  Alleageance,  if  by  the  Court  of  Kome^  the 
King  be  judged  an  Heretique  ?  That  a  King  (as  Chilperique 
of  France)  may  be  deposed  by  a  Pope  (as  Pope  Zachary^)  for 
no  cause ;  and  his  Kingdome  given  to  one  of  his  Subjects  ? 
That  the  Clergy,  and  Regulars,  in  what  Country  soever,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  King,  in  cases 
criminall?  Or  who  does  not  see,  to  whose  profit  redound 
the  Fees  of  private  Masses,  and  Vales  of  Purgatory ;  with 
other  signes  of  private  interest,  enough  to  mortifie  the  most 
lively  Faith,  if  (as  I  sayd)  the  civill  Magistrate,  and  Custome 
did  not  more  sustain  it,  than  any  opinion  they  have  of  the 
Sanctity,  Wisdome,  or  Probity  of  their  Teachers  ?  So  that 
I  may  attribute  all  the  changes  of  Religion  in  the  world,  to 
one  and  the  same  cause  \  and  that  is,  unpleasing  Priests ;  and 
those  not  onely  amongst  Catholiques,  but  even  in  that  Church 
that  hath  presumed  most  of  Reformation. 


CHAP.   XIII. 

Of  the  Naturall  Condition  of  Mankind^  as  concerning  their 

Felicity^  and  Misery. 


NAture  hath  made  men  so  equalU  in  the  faculties  of  body, 
and  mind ;    as  that  though   there  bee  found  one  man 
sometimes   manifestly   stronger   in    body,  or   of 
quicker    mind   then    another;    yet^ when   al[^_[8     ture^Egni^K    ^ 
reckoned  toyther^  the  difference  betwegr  "^^"^ 
^j  pnan^  isnot  so^onsTderablCi  as  that  one  man  can  thereupon 
claim  to  himselfe  any  'benefit,  to  which  another  may  not  pre- 
"tend,  as  well  as  he.     For   as  to  the  strength  of  body,  the 
weakest  has  strength  enough  to  kill  the  strongest,  either  by 
secret  machination,  or  by  confederacy  with  others,  that  are  in 
the  same  danger  with  himselfe. 
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And  as  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  (setting  aside  the  arts 
grounded  upon  words,  and  especially  that  skill  of  proceeding 
upon  generall,  and  infallible  rules,  called  Science;  which  very 
few  have,  and  but  in  few  things;  as  being  not  a  native  iacultj, 
born  with  us;  nor  attained,  (as  Prudence,)  while  we  look  after 
somewhat  els,)  I  find  yet  a  greater  ei^uality  amongt  men, 
than  that  of  strength.  Tor  Prudence,  Is  But  Xxpenence; 
which  equall  time,  equally  bestowes  on  all  men,  in  [oij  those 
things  they  equally  apply  themselves  unto.  That  which  may 
perhaps  make  such  equality  incredible,  is  but  a  vain  conceipt  of 
ones  owne  wisdome,  which  almost  all  men  think  they  have  in 
a  greater  degree,  than  the  Vutgarj  that  is,  than  all  men  but 
themselves,  and  a  few  others,  whoin  by  Fame,  or  for  concurring 
with  themselves,  they  approve.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  men, 
that  howsoever  they  may  acknowledge  many  others  to  be  m(»e 
witty,  or  more  eloquent,  or  more  learned ;  Yet  they  will  hardly 
believe  there  be  many  so  wise  as  themselves:  For  they  see 
their  own  wit  at  hand,  and  other  mens  at  a  distance.  But  this 
proveth  rather  that  men  are  in  that  point  equall,  than  unequal!. 
For  there  is  not  ordinarily  a  greater  signe  of  the  equal]  distri- 
bution of  any  thing,  than  that  every  man  is  contented  with  his 
share. 
"    P'rom  this  equality  of  ability,  ariseth  equality  of  hope  in  the 

From  attaining  of  our  Ends.     And   therefore   if  any 

Equality  fro-     two  men  desire  the  same  thing,  which  ncverthe- 
cftds  Diji-  lesse    they    cannot    both    enjoy,    they    become 

enemies;  and  in  the  way  to  their  End,  (which 
is  principally  their  owne  conservation,  and  sometimes  their 
\  delectation  only,)  endeavour  to  destroy,  or  subdue  one  an  other. 
And  from  hence  it  comes  to  passe,  that  where  an  Invader  hath 
no  more  to  feare,  than  an  other  mans  single  power;  if  one 
plant,  sow,  build,  or  posscsse  a  convenient  Seat,  others  may 
probably  be  expected  t<)  come  prepared  with  forces  united,  lo 
dispossessc,  and  deprive  him,  not  only  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
but  also  of  his  life,  or  liberty.  And  the  Invader  ag^in  is  in 
the  like  danger  of  another. 

And  from  this  difHdence  of  one  another,  there  is  no  way 

j-rom  f"""  3ny  man  to  secure  himselfe,  so  reasonable,  ai 

DjMdetut  Anticipation ;  that  is,  by  force,  or  wiles,  to  master 

fvani.  the  persons  of  all  men  he  can,-  so  long,  till  he  see 
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no  other  power  great  enough  to  endanger  him :  And  this  is  no 
more  than  his  own  conservation  requireth,  and  is  generally 
allowed.  Also  because  there  be  some,  that  taking  pleasure  in 
contemplating  their  own  power  in  the  acts  of  conquest,  which 
they  pursue  ^rther  than  their  security  requires ;  if  others,  that 
otherwise  would  be  glad  to  be  at  ease  within  modest  bounds, 
should  not  by  invasion  increase  their  power,  they  would  not 
be  able,  long  time,  by  standing  only  on  their  defence,  to 
subsist.  And  by  consequence,  such  augmentation  of  dominion 
over  men,  being  necessary  to  a  mans  conservation,  it  ought  to 
be  allowed  him. 

Againe,  men  have  no  pleasure,  (but  on  the  contrary  a  great ' 
deale  of  griefe)  in  keeping  company,  where  there  is  no  power 
able  to  over-awe  them  all.  For  every  man  looketh  that  his 
companion  should  value  him,  at  the  same  rate  he  sets  upon 
him^ne :  And  upon  aH  signes  of  contempt,  or  undervaluing, 
naturally  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  dares  (which  amongst  them 
that  have  no  common  power  to  keep  them  in  quiet,  is  far 
enough  to  make  them  destroy  each  other,)  to  extort  a  greater 
value  from  his  contemners,  by  dommage ;  and  from  others,  by 
A^jcxample. 

So  that  in  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  three  principall 
auses  of  quarrell.  First,  Competition ;  Secondly,  Diffidence ; 
rhirdly.  Glory.     [62]  "' 

Xhe  nrst,  maketh  men  invade  for  Gain;  the  second,  for 
ifety;  and  the  third,  for  Reputation.    '-The  first  use  Violence, 

niake  themselves.  Masters  of  other  mens    persons,   wives, 

ildren,  and  cattell;'the  second,  to  defend  them;  the  third, 

trifles,  as  a  wo'rd,  a  smile,  a  different   opinion,  and   any 

cr  signe  of  undervalue,  either  direct  in  their  Persons,  or  by 

odon  in  their  Kindred,  their  Friends,  their  Nation,  their 

fession,  or  their  Name. 

Hereby   it    is    manifest,    that   during   the   time    men    live 

out  a  common   Power  to  keep  them  all   in 

they  are  in  that  condition  which  is  called         OutofCtvd 
'     J  i_  '       c  States,  then 

re;  and  such  a  warre,  as  is  of  every  man,  is alwayes         \       y 

St   every   man.      For    Warre,   consisteth  Warre  ^         \  \/ 

\  Battell  onely,  or  the  act  of  fighting ;  but  ^^  ^'*' 

act  of  time,  wherein  the  Will  to  contend  by  ^^^  "^^ 

\  is  sufficiently  known :  and  therefore  the 
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notion  of  T'ltnt,  is  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  Wane; 
as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Weather.  Fur  as  the  nature  of  Foule 
weather,  lyeth  not  in  a  showre  or  two  of  rain;  but  in  an 
inclination  thereto  of  many  dayes  together :  So  the  nature  of 
War,  consisteth  not  in  actual  fighting;  but  in  the  known 
disposition  thereto,  during  all  the  time  tlicre  is  no  auurance  tD 
the  contrary.     All  other  time  is  Peacb. 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  consequent  to  a  time  of  Wane, 
Tkt  In-  where  every  man  is  tnemy  to  every  man}  the 

temmeditu!  ef  same  is  consequent  to  the  time,  wherein  men  live 
sur/i  a  War.  without  Other  security,  than  what  their  own 
strength,  and  their  own  invention  shall  furnish  them  withall. 
In  such  condition,  there  is  no  place  for  Industry ;  because  the 
fruit  thereof  is  uncertain :  and  consequently  no  Culture  of  tiie 
Earth;  no  Navigation,  nor  use  of  the  commodities  that  maf  J 
be  imported  by  Sea;  no  commodious  Buildings  no  Instruments 
of  moving,  and  removing  such  things  as  require  much  force; 
no  Knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  Earth;  no  account  of  Timei 
no  Arts;  no  Letters;  no  Society;  and  which  is  worst  of  all,, < 
continuall  fcare,  and  danger  of  violent  death  ;  And  the  life  of 
man,  solitary,  poore,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short. 

It  may  seem  strange  tu  some  man,  that  lias  not  well 
weighed  these  things;  that  Nature  should  thus  dissodate,  an- 
render  men  apt  to  invade,  and  destroy  one  another: 
may  therefore,  not  trusting  to  this  Inference,  made 
Passions,  desire  perhaps  to  have  the  same  confirmed 
ence.  Let  him  therefore  consider  with  himsellit,  w 
a  journey,  he  armes  himsetfe,  and  seeks  to  go  well  i 
when  going  to  sleep,  he  locks  his  dorcs  i  wh  ■ 
house  he  locks  his  chests;  and  this  when  he  k 
Lawes,  and  publikc  Otlicers,  armed,  to  r: 
shall  bee  done  him;  what  opinion  he  has  >" 
when  he  rides  armed;  othiH  fellow  Citi^' 
dores;  and  of  his  chi 
chests.     Does  he. 
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Law  be  made,  till  they  have  agreed  hkz  : 
make  it.     [63] 

It  may  peradventure  be  thouric.  rsr 
rime,  nor  condition  of  warre  » tha ,  m  . 
generally  so,  over  all  the  woric:  x:  :e 
where  they  live  so  now.    Fx  at  an 
[daces  of  JmerUa,  except  the  EJ'^-a  " 
the   concord   whereof  depenac±  ^ 
government  at  all;  and  live  a:  3i£  =r  : 
u   I    said  before.      Howsoever,  r  = 
manner  of  life  there  would  be.  we—  : 
Power  to  fcare  j  by  the  nunne'  r  =: 
formerly  lived  under  a  peiceuL  zmsB 
into,  in  a  civUl  Wane. 

But  though  there  had  one    e 

particular   men  were  m  a  '^— ^'ir 

another;  yet  in  all  timB.  £2^  x. 

authority^  becaute  of  ocr  Is^Bae 

jeajousies,  and  in  the  Kac  n.  sHiEr 

their  weapons  pmnting.  i 

diat  19,  their  Foits,  (air 

K~ritdr  Klng^omei;  aae< 

I  which  is  a  posture  orT" 

■■the  liidusiry  of  tbs- j 

IT  that  misery, 

To  lhi» 

ctfruequeiui  thtfi 

.of  R« 


X     =Z      JK- 


-  .iiicth  the 

.  the  Right 

.   rlefenii  our 

by  which  men 

tuhrn      Lam  of 
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placed  in ;  though  with  a  possibility  to  come  out  of  it,  consist- 
ing Partly  in  the  Passions,  partly  in  his  Reason^ 

The    Passions  that  encline    men    to    Peacei  are  Feais.^ 
The  Pas.        Death ;  Desire  of  such  things  as  are  necosary  to 
sioHs  that  in-      commodious  livingi  and  a  Hope  by  their  Industry 
tiim  men  le        to  obtain  them.     And   Reason  suggesteth   con- 
Peaet.  vcnient  Articles  of  Peace,  upon  which  n^  naj 

be  drawn  to  aKreement.  These  Articles,  arc  they,  which 
otherwise  are  called  the  Lawes  of  Nature:  whereof  I  shall 
speak  more  particularly,  in  the  two  following  Chapters.     [64] 


0/  the  first  and  secoTid  NatuRall  LaWBS, 
and  9/  CoNTRACre. 

THe  Right  Of  Nature,  which  Writcn  commonly  call 
"Jut  Naturalt^  is  the  Liberty_each  nian  hath,  to  use  his 
own   power,  as    he  will  Tumselfe,    for  the_  prc- 
Mai'uTtwhai       servation  of  his  own   Nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 

his  own  Life  -,  and  conset^uently,  of  doing  any  | 
thing,  which  in  his  own  Judgement,  and  Reason,  hee  shall  | 
conceive  to  be  the  aptest  means  thereunto. 

By  Liberty,  is  understood,  according  to  the  proper  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  the  absence  of  externall 
whaU^  Impediments  :  which  Impediments,  may  oft  take 

away  part  of  a  mans  power  to  do  what  hee  would  \ 
but  cannot  hinder  him  from  using  the  power  left  him,  ac- 
cording as  his  judgement,  and  reason  shall  dictate  to  him. 

A  Law  Of  Nature,  {Lex  Naturalis,)  is  a  Precept,  or 
generall  Rule,  found  out  by  Reason,  by  which  a 
miJ^Zki.      '"^".  is/<>rbidden  to  do,  that,  which  is  destr-ctw- 

(if  his  life,  or  taketh  away  the  means  of  preserving 
the  same;  and  to  omit,  that,  by  which  he  thinketh  it  may  be 
best  preserved.  For  though  they  that  speak  of  this  subject, 
use  to  confound  "Jus,  and  Lex,  Right  and  Ltnv  ;  yet  they  ought 
DiffertiKt  '"^  ^  distinguished  ;  because  Right,  consisteth 
pf  Rinhi and  in  liberty  to  do,  or  to  forbcare ;  Whereas  L^w, 
^™-  dctermineth,  and  bindcth  to  one  of  them  :  so  that 
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X'aw,  and  Right,  diiFer  as  much,  as  Obligation,  and  Liberty ; 
\which  in  one  and  the  same  matter  are  inconsistent. ' 

And  because  the  condition  of-Man,  (as  hath  been  declared 
in  the  precedent  Chapter)  is  a  conditipn,  ofWarre        Naturally 

of  gygry  nn#>  f^gainat  ^yt^ryc^xyp^  j    injacfejch   case     every  man  has 

CTO^onc  is  governed  by  nis  own^casoii);  and  RiKhttoevtry 
there  is  nothing  he  can  make  use  of,  that  may  ''*"'"^* 
not  be  a  help  unto  him,  in  preserving  his  life .  against  his 
enemjres;  It  followeth,  that  in  such  a  condition,  every  man 
has  a  Right  to  every  thing ;  even  to  one  anothers  body.  And 
therefore,  as  long  as  this  naturall  Right  of  every  man  to  every 
thing  endureth,  there  can  be  no  security  to  any  man,  (how 
strong  or  wise  soever  he  be,)  of  living  out  the  time,  which 
Nature  ordinarily  alloweth  men  to  live.  And  consequently  it 
is  a  precept,  or  generall  rule  of  Reason,  That  every  y,^^  p^^  \ 
man^  night  to  endeavour  Peace^  as  farre  as  he  has  damentatT  j 
hope  of  obtaining  it ;  and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it^  TaiiFof  I 
that  he  may  seek^  and  use^  all  helps^  and  advantages  ^^^**^''  I 
of  fVarre.  The  first  branch  of  which  Rule,  containeth  the 
nrst,  and  FundaixiQAtail  Law-  of  Nature ;  which  is,  to  seek  i 
fggf^^  and^oUoW'  it.  The  Second,  the  summe  of  the  Right 
Q^  Nature  J    which   is.   By    all  means   we   cany   to   defend  our 

From  this  Fundamentall  Law  of  Nature,  by  which  men 
arc  commanded  to  endeavour  Peace,  is  derived         The  5^c]pnd 
this  second  Law ;   That  a  man  be  willing^  when     Law  of 
others  are  so  too^  as  farre-forth^  as  for  Peace^  and     Nature, 
[65]  defence  of  himself e  he  shall  think  it  necessary^  to  lay  down  this 
right  to  all  things ;  and  he  contented  with  so  much  liberty  against  i 
^ther  men^  as  he  would  allow  other  men  against  himselfe.     For  I 
as  long  as  every  man  holdeth  this  Right,  of  doing  any  thing  he 
liketh  ;  so  lone  are  all  men  in  the  condition  of  Warre.     But  if 
other  men  will  not  lay  down  their  Right,  as  well  as  he ;  then 
there  is  no  Reason  for  any  one,  to  devest  himselfe  of  his  :    For 
that  were  to  expose  himselfe  to  Prey,  (which  no  man  is  bound 
to)  rather  than  to  dispose  himselfe  to  Peace.     This  is  that  Law 
of  the  Gospell ;   Whatsoever  you  require  that  others  should  do  to 
youy  that  do  ye  to  them.     And  that  Law  of  all  men.  Quod  tibi 
fieri  non  vis^  alteri  ne  feceris. 

To  lay  downe  a  mans  Right  to  any  thing,  is  to  devest  him- 
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IVAai  it  it  ^"^  °^  ****  Liifrlfy  of  hindring  anothcc  of  the 
/a  lay  dmm  a  benefit  of  his  own  Right  to  the  same.  For  be 
Rigi"-  that  renounceth,  or  passeth  away  his  Right,~giveth 

not  to  any  other  man  a  Right  which  he  had  not  before  ;  because 
there  is  nothing  to  which  every  man  had  not  Right  by  Nature: 
but  onely  standcth  out  of  his  way,  that  he  may  enjoy  his  own 
original]  Right,  without  hindrance  from  him  ;  not  without 
hindrance  from  another,  '  So  that  the  effect  which  rcdoundeth 
to  one  man,  by  another  mans  defect  of  Right,  is  but  so  much 
diminution  of  impediments  to  the  use  of  his  own  Right 
original  1. 

Right  is  layd  aside,  either  by  simply  Renouncing  it )   or 

J!f„oun,ing  ^V  Transfbrxing  it  to  another.  By  Simply  Rt- 
a  /fr\'ii  wAai  NOUNCiNG  J  whcn  he  cares  not  to  whom  the 
''  "■  benefit  thereof  redoundeth.     By  Transfkrring  ; 

TraHiftr-  when  he  intendeth  the  benefit  thereof  to  some 
ritigK^ki  certain  person,  or  persons.  And  when  a  man 
*"  hath    in    either    manner    abandoned,  or    granted 

QbligatioH.        away  his  Right ;  then  is  he  said  to  be  Obliged, 

or  Bound,  not  to  hinder  those,  to  whom  such 

Right  is  granted,  or  alundoned,  from  the  benefit  of  it :   and 

Oidy.  that  he  Ought,  and  it  is  his  Duty,  not  to  make 

voyd  that  voluntary  act  of  his  own :    and  that 

lujutiKt.  j^gij  hindrance  is  Inji'stice,  and  Injury,  as  being 
Sine  "Jure;  the  Rieht  being  before  renounced,  or  transferred. 
Su  that  Injury,  or  Injuitice,  in  the  controversies  of  the  world,  is 
somewhat  like  to  that,  which  in  the  disputations  of  Scholers  is 
called  Absurdity.  For  as  it  is  there  called  an  Absurdity,  to 
contradict  what  one  maintained  in  the  Beginning :  so  in  the 
world,  it  is  called  Injustice,  and  Injury,  voluntarily  to  undo 
that,  which  from  the  beginning  he  had  voluntarily  done.  The 
way  by  which  a  man  cither  simply  Renounceth,  or  Transferreth 
his  Right,  is  a  Declaration,  or  Signification,  by  some  voluntary 
and  sufKcient  signe,  or  signes,  that  he  doth  so  Renounce,  or 
Transferre ;  or  hath  so  Renounced,  or  Transferred  the  same, 
to  him  that  acccpteth  it.  And  these  Signes  are  either  Words 
onely,  or  Actions  onely  ;  or  (as  it  happeneth  most  often)  both 
Words,  and  Actions.  And  the  same  arc  the  Bonds,  by  which 
men  are  bound,  and  obliged  :  Bonds,  that  have  their  strength, 
not  from  their  own  Nature,  (for  nothing  is  more  easily  broken 
RK  * 
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then  a  nums  word,)  but  from  Feare  of  some  evill  consequence 
upon  the  rupture. 

Whensoever  a  man  Transferreth  his  Right,  or  Renounceth       ^"^  *  ' '' 
it ;  it  is  either  in  consideration  of  some  Right  re-        ^^^  ^n  \  \  ' 

dprocally  transferred  to  [66]  himselfe ;  or  for  some  Rights  are 
other  good  he  hopeth  for  thereby.  For  it  is  a  alienable, 
voluntary  act :  and  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  every  man^  the 
object  is  some  Good  to  himself e.  And  therefore  there  be  some 
lights,  which  no  man  can  be  understood  by  any  words,  or^ 
other  signes,  to  have  abandoned,  or  transferred.  As  first  ^ 
man  cannot  lay  down  the  right  of  resisting  them,  that  assault 
him  by  force,  to  take  away  his  life ;  because  he  cannot  be 
understood  to  ayme  thereby,;  at  any  Good  to  himselfe.  The  \ 
same  may  be  sayd  of  Wounds,  and  Chayns,  and  Imprisonment ; 
both  because  there  is  no  benefit  consequent  to  such  patience  \ 
as  there  is  to  the  patience  of  suffering  another  to  be  wounded, 
or  imprisoned :  as  also  because  a  man  cannot  tell,  when  he 
seeth  men  proceed  against  him  by  violence,  whether  they 
intend  his  death  or  not.  And  lastly  the  motive,  and  end  for 
which  this  renouncing,  and  transferring  of  Right  is  introduced, 
is  nothing  else  but  the- security  of  a  mans  person,  in  his  life, 
and  in  the  means  of  so  preserving  life,  as  not  to  be  weary  of  it. 
And  therefore  if  a  man  by  words,  or  other  signes,  seem  to 
despoyle  himselfe  of  the  End,  for  which  those  signes  were 
intended  \  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  he  meant  it,  or  that 
it  was  his  will ;  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  how  such  words 
an4. actions  were  to  be  interpreted. 

;The  mutuall  transferring  of  Right,   is  that        Qpniract       | 
which  men  calLCoNTRACT.  ^^^' 

There  is  difference,  tetween  transferring  of  Right  to  the 
Thing;  and  transferring,  or  tradition,  that  is,  delivery  of  the 
Thing  it  selfe.  For  the  Thing  may  be  delivered  together  with 
the  Translation  of  the  Right ;  as  in  buyine  and  selling  with 
ceady  mony ;  or  exchange  of  goods,  or  lands  :  and  it  may  be 
delivered  some  time  after- 

Again,  one  of  the  Contractors,  may  deliver  the  Thing  con- 
tracted for  on  his  part,  and  leave  the  other  to  perform  his  part 
at  some  determinate  time  after,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  trusted ; 
and  then  the  Contract  on  his  part,  is  called  Pact,         c<rvenant 
or  Covenant  :    Or  both  parts  may  contract  now,     what, 
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to  performe  herratter :  in  which  cases,  he  that  is  to  performe 
in  time  to  come,  being  trusted,  his  performance  is  called 
Keeping  af  Premise,  or  Faith  ■,  and  the  ^yling  of  performance 
(if  it  be  voluntary)  Violation  af  Faith. 

When  the  transferring  of  Right,  is  not  mutuall ;  but  one  of 
the  parties  transferreth,  in  hope  to  gain  thereby  friendship, 
or  service  from  another,  or  from  his  friends;  or  in  hope  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  Charity,  or  Magnanimity ;  or  to  deliver 
his  mind  from  the  pain  of  compassion  ;  or  in  hope  of  reward  in 
Frtt-nfi  heaven ;  This  is  not  Contract,  but  GffE,  Frbe- 
GiFT,  Grace;  which  words  signifie  one  and  "tTie 
same  thing. 

Signes  of  Contract,  are  either  Expresie^  or  by  Inference. 
Signaaj  Kxpresse,  are  words  spoken  with  understanding 
Contract  of  what  they  signifie :  And  such  words  are  either 

Exprtsii.  of  the  time  Present^  or  Past ;  as,  /  Gi'w,  /  Grants 

I  have  Given,  I  have  Granted,  I  viHl  that  this  he  youn:  Or  of 
the  future ;  as,  /  ti;i//  Give.,  I  will  Grant:  which  words  of  the 
future,  are  called  Promise. 

Signes  by  Inference,  are  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
Siena ef  Words;  [67]  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
Coniracihy  Silence;  somtimes  the  consequence  of  Actions; 
Inftrttue.  som times   the    consequence    of    Forbearing    an 

Action:  and  generally  a  signe  by  Inference,  of  any  Contract, 
is  whatsoever  sufficiently  argues  the  will  of  the  Contractor. 

Words  alone,  if  they  be  of  the  time  to  come,  and  contain 
a  bare  promise,  are  an  insufficient  signe  of  a 
pasi'ih%'  Free-gift   and   therefore  not   obligatory.     For  if 

vxrdsBftlu  they  be  of  the  time  to  Come,  as,  To  morrow  I 
^lentor  ^jij  Give,  they  are  a  signe  I  have  not  given  yet, 

and  consequently  that  my  right  is  not  transferred, 
but  remaineth  til)  I  transferre  it  by  some  other  Act.  But  if  the 
words  be  of  the  time  Present,  or  Past,  as,  /  have  given,  or  do 
give  to  he  delivered  to  morrnv,  then  is  my  to  morrows  Right 
given  away  to  day ;  and  that  by  the  vertue  of  the  words, 
though  there  were  no  other  argument  of  my  will.  And  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  signification  of  these  words,  Vob 
hoc  tuum  esse  eras,  and  Cras  dabo  j  that  is,  between  /  wiU 
that  this  be  thine  to  morrow,  and,  /  will  give  it  thee  to  morrow: 
For  the  word  /  iviV/,  in  the  former  manner  of  speech,  signifies 
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an  act  of  the  will  Present ;  but  in  the  later,  it  signifies  a 
promise  of  an  act  of  the  will  to  Come :  and  therefore  the 
former  words,  being  of  the  Present,  transferre  a  future  right ; 
the  later,  that  be  of  the  Future,  transferre  nothing.  But  if 
there  be  other  signes  of  the  Will  to  transferre  a  Right,  besides 
Words ;  then,  though  the  gift  be  Free,  yet  may  the  Right  be 
understood  to  passe  by  words  of  the  future :  as  if  a  man 
propound  a  Prize  to  him  that  comes  first  to  the  end  of  a  race. 
The  gift  is  Free ;  and  though  the  words  be  of  the  Future,  yet 
the  Right  passeth :  for  if  he  would  not  have  his  words  so  be 
understood,  he  should  not  have  let  them  runne. 

In  Contracts,  the  right  passeth,  not  onely  where  the  words 
arc  of  the  time  Present,  or  Past ;  but  also  where 
they  are  of  the  Future  :   because  all  Contract  is     Cw^act  ^Lt 
mutual!  translation,  or  change  of  Right ;    and     'uxn-ds  both  of 
therefore  he  that  promiseth   onely,  because   he     the  Past, 
hath  already  received  the  benefit  for  which  he     ^"^/*  ^^ 
promiseth,  is  to  be  understood  as  if  he  intended 
the  Right  should  passe :    for  unlesse  he  had  been  content  to 
have  his  words  so  understood, '  the  other  would  not  have  per- 
formed  his  part    first.     And  for  that  cause,  in  buying,  and 
selling,  and  other  acts  of  Contract,  a  Promise  is  equivalent  to 
a  Covenant ;  and  therefore  obligatory. 

He  that  performeth  first  in  the  case  of  a  Contract,  is  said  to 
Merit  that  which  he  is  to  receive  by  the  per-  ,.  .  . 
formance  of  the  other ;  and  he  hath  it  as  Due, 
Also  when  a  Prize  is  propounded  to  many,  which  is  to  be  given 
to  him  onely  that  winneth ;  or  mony  is  thrown  amongst  many, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  them  that  catch  it ;  though  this  be  a  Free 
gift ;  yet  so  to  Win,  or  so  to  Catch,  is  to  Merits  and  to  have 
it  as  Due.  For  the  Right  is  transferred  in  the  Propounding  of 
the  Prize,  and  in  throwing  down  the  mony ;  though  it  be  not 
determined  to  whom,  but  by  the  Event  of  the  contention.  But 
there  is  between  these  two  sorts  of  Merit,  this  difference,  that 
In  Contract,  I  Merit  by  vertue  of  my  own  power,  and  the 
Contractors  need  \  but  in  this  case  of  Free  gift,  I  am  enabled 
to  Merit  onely  by  the  benignity  of  the  Giver:  In  Contract,  I 
merit  at  the  Contractors  hand  that  hee  [68]  should  depart  with 
his  right;  In  this  case  of  Gift,  I  M!erit  not  that  the  giver 
should  part  with  his  right  \  but  that  when  he  has  parted  with 
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it,  it  should  be  mine,  rather  than  anothers.  And  this  I  ^ink 
to  be  the  meaning  of  that  distinction  of  the  Schooles,  between 
Meritum  cangrui,  and  Mtritum  candigni.  For  God  Almighty, 
having  promised  Paradise  to  those  men  (hoodwink!  with  camall 
desires,)  that  can  walk  through  this  world  according  to  the 
Precepts,  and  Limits  prescribed  by  him ;  they  say,  he  that 
shall  so  walk,  shall  Merit  Paradise  Ex  congruo.  But  because 
no  man  can  demand  a  right  to  it,  by  his  own  Righteousnesse, 
or  any  other  power  in  himselfe,  but  by  the  Free  Grace  of  God 
oncly;  they  say,  no  man  can  Merit  Paradise  ex  condigiu.  This 
I  say,  I  think  is  the  meaning  of  that  distinction;  but  because 
Disputers  do  not  agree  upon  the  signification  of  their  own 
termes  of  Art,  longer  than  it  serves  their  turn;  I  will  not 
affirme  any  thing  of  their  meaning:  onely  this  I  say;  when  a 
gift  is  given  indefinitely,  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for,  he  that 
winnetn  Meriteth,  and  may  claime  the  Prize  as  Due. 

If  a  Covenant  be  made,  wherein  neither  of  the  parties 
Ctjxnantt  performe  presently,  but  trust  one  another  ;  in  the 
ef  Mutuatl  condition  of  mecr  Nature,  {which  is  a^jmjjition 

tru,i,yki»  of  Warre  of  ^"^fY  ■"'"  '■p[=''""  "'"-■v  man  '^  "PO" 
""^ '  ■  SnyTeasonable  suspition,  it  is  Voyd  :  But  if  there 

be  a  common  Power  set  over  them  both,  with  right  and  force 
sufficient  to  compell  performance  i  it  is  not  Voyd.  For  he  that 
performcth  first,  has  no  assurance  the  other  will  performe  after; 
because  the  bonds  nf  ^'"^rAc  -.rj.  ^^^  ^o-.ii-  >,.  \„kA\^  rnrr° 
^^m  bit  ion,  avarice,  anger,  and  other  Passions,  without  the  feare 
ot  some  Tocrceive  Power ;  which  in  the  condition  ot  meer 
Nature,  where  all  men  are  cquall,  and  judges  of  the  justnessc 
of  their  own  fears,  cannot  possibly  be  supposed.  And  therfore 
he  which  performeth  first,  does  but  betray  himselfe  to  his 
enemy ;  contrary  to  the  Right  (he  can  never  abandon)  of 
defending  his  life,  and  means  of  living. 

But  in  a  civill  estate,  where  there  is  a  Power  set  up  to 
constrain  those  that  would  otherwise  violate  their  laith,  that 
feare  is  no  more  reasonable ;  and  for  that  cause,  he  which  by 
the  Covenant  is  to  perform  first,  is  obliged  so  to  do. 

The  cause  of  feare,  which  maketh  such  a  Covenant  invalid, 
must  be  alwayes  something  arising  after  the  Covenant  made ;  as 
some  new  lact,  or  other  signe  of  the  Will  not  to  performe :  else 
it  cannot  make  the  Covenant  voyd.  For  that  which  could  not 
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hinder  a  man  from  promising,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a 
hindrance  of  performing. 

j  He  that  transferreth  any  Right,  transferreth  the  Means  of 
enjoying  it,  as  farre  as  lyeth  in  his  power/  As  he 
that  selkth  Land,  is  understood  to  transferre  the     En^Con- 
Herbage,  and  whatsoever  growes  upon  it ;    Nor    tainetk 
can  he  that  sells  a  Mill  turn  away  the  Stream  that     ^S^  ^  ^^ 
drives  it.    And  they  that  give  to  a  man  the  Right     ^''^^' 
of  government  in  Sovereignty,  are  understood  to  give  him  the 
right  of  levying  mony  to  maintain  Souldiers  ;  and  of  appointing 
Magistrates  for  the  administration  of  Justice. 

To   make    Covenants   with    bruit    Beasts,    is    impossible ; 
because  not  understanding  our  speech,  they  un-        ^^  q^^^ 
derstand  not,  nor  accept  of  any  [69]  translation     nant  with 
of  Right ;  nor  can  translate  any  Right  to  another :     Beasts, 
and  without  mutuall  acceptation,  tnere  is  no  Covenant. 

To  make  Covenant  with  Grod,  is  impossible,  but  by  Me- 
diation of  such  as  God  speaketh   to,  either  by        Norwith 
Revelation  supernatural!,  or  by  his  Lieutenants     God  without 
that  govern  under  him,  and  in  his  Name :    For    speciall  Reve- 
otherwise  we  know  not  whether  our  Covenants     '^'"'''• 
be  accepted,  or  not.     And  therefore  they  that  Vow  any  thing 
contrary  to  any  law  of  Nature,  Vow  in  vain  ;  as  being  a  thing 
unjust  to  pay  such  Vow.     And  if  it  be  a  thing  commanded  by 
the  Law  of  Nature,  it  is  not  the  Vow,  but  the  Law  that  bincls 
them. 

The  matter,  or  subject  of  a  Covenant,  is  alwayes  something 
that  falleth  under  deliberation  j    (For  to  Cove-        ^^  ^^^ 
nant,  is  an  act  of  the  Will  \  that  is  to  say  an  act,     nant,  but  of 
and  the  last  act,  of  deliberation ;)  and  is  therefore     Possible  and 
alwayes   understood   to  be  something  to  come;     t^»f**re. 
and  which  is  judged   Possible   for  him   that  Covenanteth,  to 
performe. 

And  therefore,  to  promise  that  which  is  known  to  be  Im- 
possible, is  no  Covenant.  But  if  that  prove  impossible 
afterwards,  which  before  was  thought  possible,  the  Covenant 
is  valid,  and  bindeth,  (though  not  to  the  thing  it  selfe,)  yet 
to  the  value;  or,  if  that  also  be  impossible,  to  the  unfeigned 
endeavour  of  performing  as  much  as  is  possible :  for  to  more  no 
man  can  be  obliged. 
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Men  are  freed  of  their  Covenants  two  wayea;    by  Per-    I 
Cafenanii        forming;    or    by    being    Forgiven.       For    Per-    | 
/Um  made  formance,  is  the  naturall  end  of  obligation ;  and 

*^-  Forgivenesse,  the  restitution  of  liberty  i  as  being 

a  re-transferring  of  that  Right,  in  which  the  obligation  con- 
sisted. 

Covenants  entred  into  by  fear,  in  the  condition  of  meer  / 
CmaiaHit       Nature,  are  obligatory.     For  example,  if  I  Cove-  I 
ixinrttdby  nant  to  pay  a  ransoine,  or  service  for  my  life,  I 

fei^tart  to  an  enemy  \    1  am  bound  by  it.     For  it  is  a  I 

**"''   ■  Contract,  wherein  one  receiveth  the  benefit  of  V 

life ;  the  other  is  to  receive  mony,  or  service  for  it  j  and 
Conse<]uently,  where  no  other  Law  (as  in  the  condition,  of 
meer  Nature)  forbiddeth  the  performance,  the  Covenant  ia 
valid.  Therefore  Prisoners  of  warre,  if  trusted  with  the 
payment  of  their  Ransome,  are  obliged  to  pay  it :  And  if  s 
weaker  Prince,  make  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  a  stronger, 
for  fearei  he  is  bound  to  keep  it;  unlesse  (as  hath  been  sayd 
before)  there  ariseth  some  new,  and  just  cause  of  feare,  to 
renew  the  war.  And  even  in  Common -wealths,  if  I  be 
forced  to  redeem  my  selfe  from  a  Theefe  by  promising  him 
mony,  I  am  bound  to  pay  it,  till  the  Civil!  Law  discharge 
me.  Fur  whatsoever  I  may  lawfully  do  without  Obligation, 
the  same  I  may  lawfully  Covenant  to  do  through  feare:  and 
what  I  lawfully  Covenant,  I  cannot  lawfully  breaJc. 

.j^,  A   former   Covenant,   makes   voyd   a   later. 

CvBtnani  ta         ^'^^  ^  '^^^  that  hath  passed  away  his  Right  to 

mu,  mails  one  man  to  day,  hath  it  not  to  passe  to  morrow 

^'^"tkt'""^      to  another:  and  therefore  the  later  promise  passeth 

no  Right,  but  is  null. 

^    r^ygnanf    n»r    f»    ,l^fi.»^    ,„j.  »>|f..  frnm    fnr^^,    hj.  fnrn>     a 

jf  „„„j  alwayes  voyd.     For  (as  I  have  shewed  before)  no 

Covatani  not  man  can  tninsferre,  or  lay  down  his  Right  to  save 

iBjU/rnd  him-  himsclfe  from  Death,   Wounds,  and   Imprison- 

I  ji.  IS  voyt.  ment,  (the  avoyding  whereof  is  the  oncly  End  of 

laying  [70]  down  any  Right,  and  therefore   the  promise  of 


not  resisting  force,  in  no  Covenant  transferreth  any  right  j 
nor  is  obliging.  For  though  a  man  may  Covenant  thus, 
Dnksit  I  Si  to,  tr  la,  kill  me;  he  cannot  Covenant  thus, 
UhUssi  I  do  It,  er  »,  /  will  net  reiist  you,  tuhtn  you  conu  to 
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kill  me.  For  man  by  nature  chooseth  the  lesser  evill,  which 
is  danger  of  death  in  resisting ;  rather  than  the  greater,  which 
is  certain  and  present  death  in  not  resisting.  And  this  is 
granted  to  be  true  by  all  men,  in  that  they  lead  Criminals  to 
Execution,  and  Prison,  with  armed  men,  notwithstanding  that 
such  Criminals  have  consented  to  the  Law,  by  which  they  are 
condemned. 

A  Covenant   to   accuse   ones   selfe,  without  assurance  of 
pardon,   is  likewise  invalide.     For  in   the   con-        No  man 
dition  of  Nature,  where   every   man   is  Judge,     obliged  to 
there  is  no  place  for  Accusation:    and   in   the     accuse  him- 
Civill    State,   the   Accusation    is   followed    with     ^^^* 
Punishment;  which  being  Force,  a  man  is  not  obliged  not  to 
resist.     The  same  is  also  true,  of  the  Accusation  of  those,  by 
whose  Condemnation  a  man  falls  into  misery ;  as  of  a  Father, 
Wife^  or  Benefactor.     For  the  Testimony  of  such  an  Accuser, 
if  it  be  not  willingly  given,  is  praesumed  to  be  corrupted  by 
Nature ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  received :  and  where  a  mans 
Testimony  is  not  to  be  credited,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  it. 
Also   Accusations    upon  Torture,  are  not   to   be    reputed  as 
Testimonies.     For  Torture  is  to  be   used    but  as  means  of 
conjecture,  and  light,  in  the  further  examination,  and  search  of 
truth :  and  what  is  in  that  case  confessed,  tendeth  to  the  ease 
of  him  that  is  Tortured ;  not  to  the  informing  of  the  Torturers : 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  the  credit  of  a  sufficient  Testi- 
mony:   for   whether   he   deliver    himselfe    by   true,   or    false 
Accusation,  he  does  it  by  the  Right  of  preserving  his  own  life. 

The  force  of  Words,  being  (as  I  have  formerly  noted)  too 
vreak  to  hold  men  to  the  performance  of  their 
Covenants ;   there  are  in  mans  nature,  but  two     ^^^  ^^ 
imaginable  helps  to  strengthen    it.     And  those 
arc  either  a  Feare  of  the  consequence  of  breaking  their  word  ; 
or  a  Glory,  or  Pride  in  appearing  not  to  need  to  breake  it.   This 
later  is  a  Generosity  too  rarely  found   to  be    presumed    on, 
especially  in  the  pursuers  of  Wealth,  Command,  or  sensuall 
Pleasure;    which    are   the   greatest    part   of   Mankind.     The 
Passion  to  be  reckoned  upon,  is  Fear;    whereof  there  be  two 
very  generall  Objects  :    one.  The  Power  of  Spirits  Invisible ; 
the  other.  The  Power  of  those  men  they  shall  therein  Offend. 
Of  these  two,  though  the  former  be  the  greater  Power,  yet  the 
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feare  of  the  luer  is  commonly  the  greater  Feare.  The  Feare 
of  the  former  is  in  every  man,  his  own  Religion :  which  hath 
place  in  the  nature  of  man  before  Civill  Society.  The  later 
hath  not  so ;  at  least  not  place  enough,  to  keep  men  to  their 
promises;  because  in  the  condition  of  meer  Nature,  the 
inequality  of  Power  is  not  discerneti,  but  by  the  event  of 
Battel).  So  that  before  the  time  of  Civill  Society^  or  in  the 
interruption  thereof  by  Warre,  there  is  nothing  can  strengthen 
a  Covenant  of  Peace  agreed  on,  against  the  temptations  c^ 
Avarice,  Ambition,  Lust,  or  other  strong  desire,  but  the  fbarc 
of  that  Invisible  Power,  which  they  every  one  Worship  as  God ; 
and  Feare  as  a  Revenger  of  their  perfidy.  All  therefore  that 
can  be  done  [71]  between  two  men  not  subject  to  Civill  Power, 

is  to  put  one  another  to  swear  by  the  God  he 
/"'/wf  feareth:  Which  Swearing,  or  Oath,  is  a  Farmt 
'  tf  Speech,  added  la  a  Promise ;    by  which  he  that 

premisith,  sigittfieth,  that  unlessi  he  ptrforme,  be  rtneunctth  the 
mercy  of  bit  God,  or  calUth  ta  him  for  vengeance  en  bimulft. 
Such  was  the  Heathen  Forme,  Let  Jupiter  till  me  <Ar,  at  I 
kill  this  Beast.  So  is  our  Forme,  /  shall  do  thusy  and  thus, 
so  help  me  God.  And  this,  with  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies, 
which  every  one  useth  in  his  own  Religion,  that  the  feare  of 
breaking  laith  might  be  the  greater. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  an  Oath  taken  according  to  any 

other  Forme,  or  Rite,  then  his,  that  sweareth,  It 
huttyCed'        '"  vainj   and   no  Oath:    And  that  there  is  no 

Swearing  by  any  thing  which  the  Swearer  thinks 
not  God.  For  though  men  have  sometimes  used  to  swear  by 
their  Kings,  for  feare,  or  flattery ;  yet  they  would  have  it  thereby 
understood,  they  attributed  to  them  Divine  honour.  And  that 
Swearing  unnecessarily  by  God,  is  but  prophaning  of  his  name: 
and  Swearing  by  other  things,  as  men  do  in  common  discourse, 
is  not  Swearing,  but  an  impious  Custome,  gotten  by  too  much 
vehemence  of  talking. 

It  appears  also,  tnat  the  Oath  addes  nothing  to  the  Oblim- 

An  Oaih        ''°"'     ^°^  "  Covenant,  if  lawfull,  binds  in  me 

00^1  mthing     sight  of  God,  without  the  Oatb,  as  much  aa  with 

If  iMe  Obliga-      it :  if  urdawfull,  bindeth  not  at  all  \  though  it  be 

'*^-  confirmed  with  an  Oath. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  other  Lawes  of  Nature. 

FRom  that  law  of  Nature,  by  which   we   are   obliged   to 
transferre   to  another,  such  Rights,   as   being   retained, 
hinder  the  peace  of  Mankind,  there  followeth  a        TAe  third 
Third  i  which  is  this,  That  men  per  for  me   their     LawofNa- 
Covenants  made:    without  which.  Covenants  are     '*'''''  7^^^^^'- 
in  vain,  and  but  Empty  words;  and  the  Right  of  all  men  to  all 
things  remaining,  wee  are  still  in  the  condition  of  Warre. 

And  in  this  law  of  Nature,  consisteth  the  Fountain  and 
Originall  of  Justice.  For  where  no  Covenant  justice  and 
hath  preceded,  there  hath  no  Right  been  trans-  injustice 
ferred,  and  every  man  has  right  to  every  thing;  what, 
and  consequently,  no  action  can  be  Unjust.  But  when  a 
Covenant  is  made,  then  to  break  it  is  Unjust:  And  the  defini- 
tion of  Injustice,  is  no  other  than  the  not  Performance  of 
^erv^nsmt,     AnH  what'tofyfr  is  not  TJnjrfgi^^'is  jtjit. 

But  because  Covenants  of  mutuadl  trust,  where    there  is 
a  feare  of  not  performance  on  either   part,  (as 
hath    been   said   in    the    former    Chapter,)    are     propriety  be^ 
invalid ;  though  the  Originall  of  Justice  be  the    gin  with  the 
making  of  Covenants;    yet    Injustice    actually     Constitution  of 
there  can  be  none,  till  the  cause  of  such  feare  be     ^^"aUh^ 
taken  away ;  which  while  men  are  in  the  natural! 
condition  of  Warre,  cannot  be  done.     Therefore   before    the 
names  of  Just,  and  tJnjust  can  have  place,  there  must  be  some 
coercive  Power,  to  compell  men  equally  to  the  performance  of 
their  Covenants,  by  the  terrour  of  some  punishment,  greater 
than    the   benefit   they  expect    [72]    by  the  breach  of  their 
Covenant;    and   to   make    good    that    Propriety,   which    by 
mutual!  Contract  men  acquire,  in    recompence   of  the    uni- 
versal! Right  they  abandon:    and  such  power   there    is   none 
before  the  erection  of  a   Common- wealth.     And  this  is  also 
to  be  gathered  out  of  the  ordinary  definition  of  Justice  in  the 
Schooles:  For  they  say,  that   Justice  is  the  constant  JVilL.Qf 
pvtngto  every  man  his  own.     And  therefore  where  there  is  no 
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Own,  that  is,  no  Propriety,  there  is  no  Injustice  ^  and  where 
there  is  no  coCrccive  I'owcr  erected,  that  is,  where  there  is  no 
Common- wealth,  there  is  no  Propriety ;  ail  men  having  Right 
to  all  things:  Therefore  where  there  is  no  Common-wealth. 
there  nothing  is  Uniuat.  So  that  the  nature  of  Imtice. 
TAnSlsletK  in  Keeping  of  valid  Covenants :  but  the  Validity  of 
Covenants  begins  not  but  with  the  Constitution  of  a  CiVlU 
I  Power,  sufficient  to  compell  men  to  keep  them:  And  then  it 
is  also  that  Propriety  begins. 

The  Foole  hath  sayd  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  such  thing  a* 
yuiticiiui       Justice i   and  sometimes  also   with   his  tongue; 
Cmnrary  M        seriously  alleaging,  that  every  mans  conservation, 
Reasan.  ^^^  Contentment,  being  committed  to  his  own  car^ 

there  could  be  no  reason,  why  every  man  might  not  do  what 
he  thought  conduced  thereunto:  and  therefore  also  to  make, 
or  not  make;  keep,  or  not  keep  Covenants,  was  not  Against 
Reason,  when  it  conduced  to  ones  benefit.  He  does  not 
therein  deny,  that  there  be  Covenants;  and  that  they  are 
sometimes  broken,  sometimes  kept;  and  that  such  breach  of 
them  may  be  called  Injustice,  and  the  observance  of  them 
Justice:  but  he  qucstioneth,  whether  Injustice,  taking  awa^ 
the  feare  of  God,  (for  the  same  Fooie  hath  said  in  his  heart 
there  is  no  God,)  may  not  sometimes  stand  with  that  Reason, 
which  dictateth  to  every  man  his  own  good;  and  particularijr 
then,  when  it  conduceth  to  such  a  benefit,  as  shall  put  a  maa 
in  a  condition,  to  neglect  not  onely  the  dispraise,  and  reviling^ 
but  also  the  power  o^  other  men.  The  Kingdome  of  God  it 
gotten  by  violence :  but  what  if  it  could  be  gotten  by  unjust 
violence^  were  it  against  Reason  so  to  get  it,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  receive  hurt  by  it?  and  if  it  be  not  ^^intt 
Reason,  it  is  not  against  Justice :  or  else  Justice  is  not  to  be 
approved  for  good.  From  such  reasoning  as  this,  Succesfiill 
wickedncsse  hath  obtained  the  name  of  Vertue:  and  some  that 
in  all  other  things  have  disallowed  the  violation  of  Faith;  ye  t 
have  allowed  it,  when  it  is  for  the  getting  of  a  KingdomeJL 
And  the  Heathen  that  believed,  that  Salurn  was  deposed  b'i^iH 
son  'Jupiter,  believed  neverthelesse  the  same  JupiUaCh  as  r"^^* 
avenger  of  Injustice:  Somewhat  like  to  a  piectfthough  ir 
Coits  Commentaries  on  LitUton;  where  he  saycs,  . 

Heire  of  the  Crown  be  attainted  of  Treason ;  yei 
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shall  descend  to  him,  and  €0  instante  the  Atteynder  be  voyd: 
Fiom  which  instances  a  man  will  be  very  prone  to  inferre; 
diat  when  the  Heire  apparent  of  a  Kingdome,  shall  kill  him 
diat  b  in  possession,  though  his  father;  you  may  call  it 
Injustice,  or  by  what  other  name  you  will ;  yet  it  can  never  be 
against  Reason,  seeing  jjl  the  voluntary  actions  of  pien  tend  to 
me  benefit  of  themselves ;  and  those  actions  are  most  Reason- 
ed that  conduce  most  to  their  [73]  ends.  This  specious 
reasoning  is  neverthelesse  false. 

For  the  question  is  not  of  promises  mutuall,  where  there  is 
no  security  of  performance  on  either  side ;  as  when  there  is  no 
CiviU   Power  erected   over   the   parties    promising;    for  such 
promises  are  no  Covenants:    But  either   where   one   of  the 
parties  has  performed  already;  or  where  there  is  a  Power  to 
make  him  performe ;  there  is  the  question  whether  it  be  against 
reason,  that  is,  against  the  benefit  of  the  other  to  performe,  or 
not.     And  I  say  it  is  not  against  reason.     For  the  manifesta- 
tion whereof,  we  are  to  consider;  First,  that  when  a  man  doth 
a  thing,  which  notwithstanding  any  thing  can  be  foreseen,  and 
reckoned  on,  tendeth  to  his  own  destruction,  howsoever  some 
accident  which  he  could  not  expect,  arriving  may  turne  it  to  his 
benefit;  yet  such  events  do  not  make  it  reasonably  or  wisely 
done.     Secondly,  that  in  a  condition  of  Warre,  wherein  every 
man  to  every  man,  for  want  of  a  common  Power  to  keep  them 
all   in  awe,  is  an  Enemy,  there  is  no  man  can  hope  by  his 
own  strength,  or  wit,   to   defend    himselfe   from  destruction, 
without  the  help  of  Confederates ;  where  every  one  expects 
the  same  defence  by  the  Confederation,  that  any  one  else  does : 
and     therefore    he    which     declares    he     thinks    it     reason 
to    deceive   those    that   help   him,  can    in   reason  expect  no 
other  means  of  safety,  than  what  can  be  had  from  his   own 
single  Power.     He  therefore  that  breaketh  his  Covenant,  and 
consequently  declareth  that  he  thinks  he  may  with  reason  do 
to,  cannot  be  received  into  any  Society,  that  unite  themselves 
kfbr  Peace  and  Defence,  but  by  the  errour  of  them  that  receive 
Qjl^l   nor  when   he   is  received,  be  retayned  in  it,  without 
PllJ^ldg  the  danger  of  their  errour ;  which  errours  a  man  cannot 
**Tliably  reckon  upon  as  the  means  of  his  security:  and  there- 
wif  he  be  left,  or  cast  out  of  Society,  he  perisheth ;  and  if  he 
"^-^in  Society,  it  is  by  the  errours  of  other  men,  which  he 
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could  not  foresee,  nor  reckon  upon ;  and  consequently 
against  the  reason  of  his  preservation ;  and  so,  as  all  men  that 
contribute  not  to  his  destruction,  forbear  him  onely  out  of 
ignorance  of  what  is  good  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  Instance  of  gaining  the  secure  and  perpetual! 
felicity  of  Heaven,  by  any  way ;  it  is  frivolous :  there  being  but 
one  way  imaginable ;  and  that  is  not  breaking,  but  keeping  of 
Covenant. 

And  for  the  other  Instance  of  attaining  Soveraignty  by 
Rebellion ;  it  is  manifest,  that  though  the  event  follow,  yet 
because  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  but  rather  the 
contrary;  and  because  by  gaining  it  so,  others  are  taught  to 
gain  the  same  in  like  manner,  the  attempt  thereof  is  against 
reason.  Justice  therefore,  that  is  to  say,  Keeping  of  Covenant, 
is  a  Rule  of  Reason,  by  which  we  are  forbidden  to  do 
any  thing  destructive  to  our  life;  and  consequently  a  Law  of 
J^ature. 

There  be  some  that  proceed  further;  and  will  not  have  the 
Law  of  Nature,  to  be  those  Rules  which  conduce  to  the 
preservation  of  mans  life  on  earth  j  but  to  the  attaining  of  an 
eternal)  felicity  after  death ;  to  which  they  think  the  breach  of 
Covenant  may  conduce;  and  consequently  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable; (such  are  they  that  think  it  a  work  of  [74]  merit 
to  kill,  or  depose,  or  rebell  against,  the  Soveraigne  Power 
constituted  over  them  by  their  own  consent.)  But  because 
there  is  no  naturall  knowledge  of  mans  estate  after  death ;  much 
lesse  of  the  reward  that  Is  then  to  be  given  to  breach  of  Faidi; 
but  onely  a  beliefe  grounded  upon  other  mens  saying,  that 
they  know  it  supernatu rally,  or  that  they  know  those,  that 
knew  them,  that  knew  others,  that  knew  it  su pernatu rally  i 
Breach  of  Faith  cannot  be  called  a  Precept  of  Reason,  or 
Nature. 

Others,  that  allow  for  a  Law  of  Nature,  the  keeping 
of  Faith,  do  nevenhelesse  make  exception  a 
certain  persons;  as  Heretiques,  and  such  at 
use  not  to  performe  their  Covenant  to  others: 
And  this  also  is  against  reason.  For  if  any  fault 
tohemiiier  ^^  "  man,  be  sufficient  to  discharge  our  Covenant 

are  made.  made;  the  same  ought  in  reason  to  have  been 

sufficient  to  have  hindred  the  making  of  it. 
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The  lumes  of  Just,  and  Iniust,  when  they  are  attributed 
to  Men,  signifie  one  thing;  and  when  they  are 
attributed  to  Actions,  another.  When  they  are  ]i^,'s^jm- 
attributed  to  Men,  they  signifie  Conformity,  or  ikc  of  Anions 
Inconformity  of  Manners,  to  Reason.  But  when  "'*^' 
they  arc  attributed  to  Actions,  they  signifie  the  (Conformity,  or 
Inconformity  to  Reason^  not  of  Manners,  or  mariner  "of  life, 
mit  or  particular  Actions.  A  Just  man"  therefore,  is  he  that 
takcth  all  the  care  he  can,  that  his  Actions  may  be  all  Just: 
and  an  Unjust  man,  is  he  that  neglecteth  it.  And  such  men 
are  more  often  in  our  Language  stiled  by  the  names  of 
Righteous,  and  Unrighteous;  then  Just,  and  Unjust;  though 
the  meaning  be  the  same.  Therefore  a  Righteous  man,  does 
not  lose  that  Title,  by  one,  or  a  few  unjust  Actions,  that 
proceed  from  sudden  Passion,  or  mistake  of  Things,  or  Persons: 
nor  does  an  Unrighteous  man,  lose  his  character,  for  such 
Actions,  as  he  does,  or  forbeares  to  do,  for  feare:  because  his 
Will  is  not  framed  by  the  Justice,  but  by  the  apparent  benefit 
of  what  he  is  to  do.  That  which  gives  to  humane  Actions  the 
rcliati  of  Justice,  is  a  certain  Noblenesse  or  Gallantnesse  of 
courage,  (rarely  found,)  by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  beholding 
for  the  contentment  o^  his  life,  to  fraud,  or  breach  o^  promise. 
This  Justice  of  the  Manners,  is  that  which  is  meant,  where 
Justice  is  called  a  Vertue;  and  Injustice  a  Vice. 

But  the  Justice  of  Actions  denominates  men,  not  Just,  but 
Gtaltlast:  and  the  Injustice  of  the  same,  (which  is  also  called 
Injury,)  gives  them  but  the  name  of  Guilty. 

Again,  the   Injustice  of  Manners,    is   the    disposition,   or 
^>cituoe  to  do   Injurie;     and  is  Injustice  before        jusiUtef 
it  proceed  to  Act ;    and  without  supposing  any     Manntrt,  and 
individual!  person  injured.     But  the  Injustice  of    Junicio/ 
an  Action,  {that  is  to  say  Injury,)  supposeth  an       ''"'""- 
individual]  person  Injured;  namely   him,  to  whom  the  Cove- 
nant  was  made:    And   therefore   many   times    the   injury  is 
received   by   one   man,   when   the   dammage    redoundeth    to 
another.     As   when  the  Master  commandeth   his  servant  to 
give  mony  to  a  stranger;  if  it  be  not  done,  the  Injury  is  done 
to  the  Master,  whom  he  had  before  Covenanted  to  obeyi  but 
the  dammage  redoundeth  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  he  had  no 
Obligation;  and  therefore  could  not  Injure  him.     And  so  also 
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in  Common-[75]wealth3,  private  men  may  remit  to  one 
another  their  debts ;  but  not  robberies  or  other  violences, 
whereby  they  are  endammaged  j  because  the  detaining  of  Debt, 
is  an  Injury  to  themselves ;  but  Robbery  and  Violence,  are 
Injuries  to  the  Person  of  the  Common- wealth. 

Whatsoever  is  done  to  a  man,  conformable  to  his  own  Will 
signified  to  the  doer,  is  no  Injury  to  him.     For  if 

NeihtHg  j^  jf^  J  ^  (1^  j(  j^  (j^  (  passed  away  his 
man,  by  his  original]  right  to  do  what  he  please,  by  some 
mm  conseiti  Antecedent  Covenant,  there  is  no  breach  of  Cove- 
'^-  nanti  and  therefore  no  Injury  done  him.     And 

if  he  have ;  then  his  Will  to  have  it  done  being 
signified,  is  a  release  of  that  Covenant :  and  so  again  there  is 
no  Injury  done  him. 

Justice  of  Actions,  is  by  Writers  divided  into  Cpmmutativt-, 

funitt  ""*'  Distributivi:    and  the  former  they  say  cStS^-^ 

Cemmsia-  sisteth  in  proportion   Arithmetically    the  later  in 

tivr,and  proportion   Geometrical!.      Commutative   there- 

DisinbHt^.  f^^g^  jh^y  p]^^  j^  j,,g  equality  of  value  of  the 
things  contracted  for;  And  Distributive,  in  the  distribution  of 
equall  benefit,  to  men  of  equall  merit.  As  if  it  were  Injustice 
to  sell  dearer  than  we  buy;  or  to  give  more  to  a  man  than  he 
merits.  The  value  of  all  things  contracted  for,  is  measured  by 
the  Appetite  of  the  Contractors:  and  therefore  the  just  value, 
is  that  which  they  be  contented  to  give.  And  Merit  (besides 
that  which  is  by  Covenant,  where  the  performance  on  one  part, 
meriteth  the  performance  of  the  other  part,  and  lills  under 
Justice  Commutative,  not  Distributive,)  is  not  due  by  Justice; 
but  is  rewarded  of  Grace  onely.  And  therefore  this  distinction^ 
in  the  sense  wherein  it  useth  to  be  expounded,  is  not  right. 
To  speak  properly,  Commutative  Justice,  is  the  Justice  of  a 
Contractor;  that  is,  a  Performance  of  Covenant,  in  Buying, 
and  Selling;  Hiring,  and  Letting  to  Hire;  Lending,  and 
Borrowing  \  Exchanging,  Bartering,  and  other  acts  of  Con- 
tract. 

And  Distributive  Justice,  the  Justice  of  an  Arbitrator ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  act  of  defining  what  is  Just.  Wherein, 
(being  trusted  by  them  that  mate  him  Arbitrator,)  if  he 
performe  his  Trust,  he  is  said  to  distribute  to  every  man  hb 
own:  and  this  is  indeed  Just  Distribution,  and  may  be  called 
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(though  improperly)  Distributive  Justice;  but  more  properly 
Equity;  which  also  is  a  Law  of  Nature,  as  shall  be  shewn  in 
due  place. 

As  Justice    dependeth  on  Antecedent  Covenant;   so  does 
Gratitude  depend  on  Antecedent  Grace;  that        Tfu fourth 
is  to  say  Antecedent  Free-gift :  and  is  the  fourth     Law  of 
Law  of  Nature  ;    which  may  be  conceived  in  this     Nature^ 
Forme,  That  a  man  which  receiveth  Benefit  from     ^^^'^**^^' 
mther  of  meer   Grace^  Endeavour  that  he  which  giveth  it^  have 
M  reasonable  cause  to  repent  him  of  his  good  will.     For  no  man 
|hreth,  but  virith  intention  of  Good  to  himselfe ;  because  Gift 
n  Voluntary  j    and  of  all  Voluntary  Acts,  the  Object  is  to 
every  man   nis  own  Good;  of  which  if  men  see  they  shall  be 
frustrated,  there  will  be  no  beginning  of  benevolence,  or  trust ; 
nor  consequendy  of  mutuall  help ;  nor  of  reconciliation  of  one 
man  to  another ;  and  therefore  they  are  to  remain  still  in  the 
condition  of  lVar\   which  is  contrary  to  the  first  and  Funda- 
mental! Law  of  Nature,  which  commandeth  men  to  Seek  Peace, 
The  breach  of  this  Law,  [76]  is  called  Ingratitude  \  and  hath 
the  same  relation  to  Grace,  that  Injustice  hath  to  Obligation 
by  Covenant. 

A  fifth  Law  of  Nature,  is  Compleasance  ;  that  is  to  say, 
That  every  man  strive  to  accommodate  himselfe  to 
the   rest.     For   the   understanding   whereof,   we     /^f^^u^l    ' 
may  consider,  that  there  is  in  mens  aptnesse  to     accomtfto- 
Society,  a  diversity  of  Nature,  rising  from  their     dation,  or 
diversity  of  Affections ;  not  unlike  to  that  we  see     sancV'^ 
in    stones   brought   together  for   building  of  an 
Edifice.     For  as  that  stone  which  by  the  asperity,  and  irregu- 
larity of  Figure,  •  takes  more  room  from  others,  than  it  selfe 
fills;    and  for  the  hardnesse,  cannot  be  easily  made  plain,  and 
thereby  hindereth  the  building,  is  by  the  builders  cast  away  as 
unprofitable,  and  troublesome:  so  also,  a  man  that  by  asperity 
of  Nature,  will  strive  to  retain  those  things  which  to  himselfe 
are  superfluous,  and  to  others  necessary ;  and  for  the  stubborn- 
ness of  his  Passions,  cannot  be  corrected,  is  to  be  left,  or  cast 
out  of  Society,  as  combersome  thereunto.     For  seeing  every 
man,  not  onely  by  Right,  but  also  by  necessity  of  Nature,  is 
supposed   to  endeavour  all   he  can,  to   obtain    that  which  is 
necessary  for  his  conservation;   He  that  shall  oppose  himselfe 
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against  it,  for  things  superfluous,  is  guilty  of  the  warre  that 
thereupon  is  to  follow;  and  therefore  doth  that,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental!  Law  of  Nature,  which  com- 
mandeth  to  uik  Peac*.  The  observers  of  this  Law,  may  be 
called  Sociable,  (the  Latines  call  them  Ccmmodi  j)  The 
contrary,  Stubborn^  Imaciabk^  Fraward,  Intractable. 

A  sixth  Law  of  Nature,  is  this,  That  upon  caution  of  tht 
Thi  tixth  Puiurt  time,  a  man  ought  to  pardon  the  offencts 
FadlityiB  '  past  of  ihtm  that  repenting,  desire  it.  For  Pardon, 
Pardon.  \^  nothing  but  granting  of  Peace;  which  though 

granted  to  them  that  persevere  in  their  hostility,  be  not  Peace, 
but  Fcare;  yet  not  granted  to  them  that  give  caution  of  the 
Future  time,  is  signe  of  an  aversion  to  Peace;  and  therefore 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature. 

A  seventh  is,  That  in  Revenges,  (that  is,  retribution  of  Evil 

for  Evil,)  Men  look  net  at  the  greatnesie  of  tht 

The  tylll  past,  but  the  greatntsse  of  the  good  tt  fallow, 

'l^u'Hi-  Whereby  we  are  forbidden  to  inflict  punishment 

venges,  men         with  any  Other  designc,  than  for  correction  of  the 

respatondy        oliender,  or  direction  of  others.     For  this  Law  is 

J^  ""  consequent  to  the  next  before  it,  that  commandeth 

Pardon,  upon  security  of  the  Future  time.  Besides, 

Revenge  without  respect  to  the  Example,  and  profit  to  come, 

is  a  triumph,  or  glorying  in  the  hurt  of  another,  tending  to  no 

end ;  (for  the  End  is  alwayes  somewhat  to  Come ;)  and  ^orying 

to  no  end,  is  vain-glory,  and  contrary  to  reason ;  and  to  hurt 

without  reason,  tendeth  to  the  introduction  of  Warre;  which 

is  against  the  Law  of  Nature;  and  is  commonly  stiled  by  the 

name  of  Cruelty, 

And  because  all  signes  of  hatred,  or  contempt,  provoke  to 
Thtaghik,  ''g^^i  insomuch  as  most  men  choose  rather  to 
against  '  hazard  their  life,  than  not  to  be  revenged ;  we 
Contumely.  may  in  the  eighth  place,  for  a  Law  of  Nature, 
set  down  this  Precept,  That  no  man  by  deed,  word,  counttnatue, 
or  gesture,  declare  Hatred,  or  Contempt  of  another.  The  breach 
of  which  Law,  is  commonly  called  Contumely. 

The  question  who  is  the  better  man,  has  no  place  in  the 

TAtmnii,      condition  of  meer  Nature;  where,  (as  has  been 

agaiHJt        '      shewn  before,)  all  men  are  equall.   [77]     TTie 

^"f"^-  inequallity  that  now  is,  has  bin  introduced  by  the 
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Lawes  civill.  I  know  that  Aristotle  in  the  first  booke  of  his 
Polidques,  for  a  foundation  of  his  doctrine,  maketh  men  by 
Nature,  some  more  worthy  to  Command,  meaning  the  wiser 
sort  (such  as  he  thought  himselfe  to  be  for  his  Philosophy;) 
others  to  Serve,  (meaning  those  that  had  strong  bodies,  but 
were  not  Philosophers  as  he;)  as  if  Master  and  Servant  were 
not  introduced  by  consent  of  men,  but  by  difference  of  Wit: 
which  is  not  only  against  reason ;  but  also  against  experience. 
For  there  are  very  few  so  foolish,  that  had  not  rather  governe 
themselves,  than  be  governed  by  others :  Nor  when  the  wise  in 
their  own  conceit,  contend  by  force,  with  them  who  distrust 
their  owne  wisdome,  do  they  alwaies,  or  often,  or  almost  at  any 
time,  get  the  Victory.  If  Nature  therefore  have  made  men 
equall,  that  equalitie  is  to  be  acknowledged :  or  if  Nature  have 
miade  men  unequall;  yet  because  men  that  think  themselves 
equall,  will  not  enter  into  conditions  of  Peace,  but  upon  Equall 
termes,  such  equalitie  must  be  admitted.  And  therefore  for  the 
ninth  law  of  Nature,  I  put  this.  That  every  man  acknowledge  other 
fir  bis  Equall  by  Nature,     The  breach  of  this  Precept  is  Pride, 

On  this  law,  dependeth  another.  That  at  the  entrance  into 
conditions  of  Peace^  no  man  require  to  reserve  to        The  tenth 
himselfe  any  Right^  which  he  is  not  content  should     against 
be   reserved  to  every   one  of  the  rest.     As   it   is     Arrogance. 
necessary  for  all  men  that  seek  peace,  to  lay  down  certaine 
Rights  of  Nature;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  have  libertie  to  do  all 
they  list :  so  is  it  necessarie  for  mans  life,  to  retaine  some ;  as 
right  to  governe  their  owne  bodies;  enjoy  aire,  water,  motion, 
waies  to  go  from  place  to  place;  and  all  things  else  without 
which  a  man  cannot  live,  or  not  live  well.     If  in  this  case,  at 
the  making  of  Peace,  men  require  for  themselves,  that  which 
they  would  not  have  to  be  granted  to  others,  they  do  contrary 
to  the  precedent  law,  that  conynandeth  the  acknowledgment  of 
naturall  equalitie,  and  therefore  also  against  the  law  of  Nature. 
The  observers  of  this  law,  are  those  we  call  Modesty  and  the 
breakers  Arrogant  men.     The  Greeks  call  the  violation  of  this 
law  ir\eoi€^ia ;  that  is,  a  desire  of  more  than  their  share. 

Also  if  a  man  be  trusted  to  judge  between  man  and  man^  it 
is  a  precept  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  that  he  deale        ^^^ 
Equally   between    them.     For   without    that,    the     eleventh 
Controversies  of  men  cannot  be  determined  but     Equity. 
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b^  Warre.  He  therefore  that  is  partiati  in  judgment,  doth 
what  in  htm  lies,  to  deterre  men  from  the  use  of  Judges,  and 
Arbitrators ;  and  consequently,  (against  the  fundamentafl  Lawe 
of  Nature)  is  the  cause  of  Warre. 

The  observance  of  this  law,  from  the  equall  distribution  to 
each  man,  of  that  which  in  reason  belongeth  to  him,  is  called 
Equity,  and  (as  I  have  sayd  before)  distributive  Justice :  the 
violation,  Acupthn  af  penons,  wpoawTroXrp^ta. 

And  from  this  followeth  another  law,  That  such  things  as 
The  twttfth      '''""'*'  ^'  dividtd,  be  tnpyti  in  Cimmon^  if  it  can 
EauaSlusi     '     ht;    and   if   thi   quantity    of   the    thing   permit, 
ofihinp  without    Stint;     tthervjise    Proporlionably    to    the 

Common.  number  of  them  that  have  Right.      For  otherwise 

the  distribution  is  Unequall,  and  contrary  to  Kqultie.      [78] 

But  some  things  there  be,  that  can  neither  be  divided,  nor 
TMe  ihir-        enjoyed  in  common.   Then,  The  Law  of  Nature, 
letnth.Bf  which   prescribeth    Equity,   requireth.   That   the 

^*'-  Entire  Right;  tr  else,  (making  the  use  alternate,) 

the  First  Possession,  be  determined  by  Lot.  For  equall  distri- 
bution, is  of  the  Law  of  Nature;  and  other  means  of  equall 
distribution  cannot  be  imagined. 

Of  Lets  there  be  two  sorts,  Arbitrary,  and 

utnihft/'^'        Natural/,     Arbitrary,  is  that  which  is  agreed  on 

Primogmi-         by  the  Competitors:    Naturall,  is  either  Prim*' 

ture,an<l  gtniture,  (which    the    Greek    calls    Y^XiipovOfAta, 

itisitig.       ^(rjiich  signifies,  Given  by  Lot;)  or  First  Seisurt, 

And  therefore  those  things  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in 
common,  nor  divided,  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  the  First 
Possessory  and  in  some  cases  to  the  First-Borne,  as  acquired 
by  Lot. 

It  is  also  a  Law  of  Nature,   That  all  men    that    mediate 

Tkefif-  Peace,  be    allowed  safe    Conduct.     For  the   Law 

teiaH,  0/  that  cummandeth  Peace,  as  the  End,  commandeth 

Mediatori.  Intercession,  as  the  Means;  and  to  Intercession 

the  Means  is  safe  Conduct. 

And  because,  though  men  be  never  so  willing  to  observe 
Tie  six-  these     Lawes,    there     may    neverthelesse     arise 

<th,a/  questions    concerning    a    mans    action;     First, 


ta ArUtr"         whether  it  were  done,  or  not  done;    Secondly 
mettt.  (if  done)  whether  against  the  Law,  or  not  against 
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the  Law;  the  former  whereof,  is  called  a  question  Of 
Fact  \  the  later  a  question  Of  Right ;  therefore  unlesse  the 
parties  to  the  question,  Covenant  mutually  to  stand  to  the 
sentence  of  another,  they  are  as  ferre  from  Peace  as  ever.  This 
other,  to  whose  Sentence  they  submit,  is  called  an  Arbitrator. 
And  therefore  it  is  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  That  they  that  are 
at  contraversiey  submit  their  Right  to  the  judgement  of  an 
'    Arbitrator. 

And  seeing  every  man  is  presumed  to  do  al]  things  in  order 
to  his  own  benefit,  no  man  is  a  fit  Arbitrator  in        ^. 
his  own  cause :   and  if  he  were  never  so  fit ;  yet     teenth.  No 
Equity  allowing  to  each  party  equall  benefit,  if    »»<^«  "  ^" 
one  be  admitted  to  be  Judge,  the  other  is  to  be     ^^  7**<^g'' 
admitted  also;  &  so  the  controversie,  that  is,  the  cause  of  War, 
remains,  against  the  Law  of  Nature. 

For  the  same  reason  no  man  in  any  Cause  ought  to  be 
received  for  Arbitrator,  to  whom  greater  profit,        The  eiFh- 
or  honour,  or  pleasure  apparently  ariseth  out  of    umth^  no 
the  victory  of  one  party,  than  of  the  other:    for     »»«» toU 
hec   hath  taken  (though  an   unavoydable   bribe,     ^affni^m 
yet)   a    bribe ;    and  no  man  can  be  obliged   to     a  natural 
trust  him.     And  thus  also  the  controversie,  and     cause  0/ 
the  condition  of  War  remaineth,  contrary  to  the     ^^^^^"^y- 
Law  of  Nature. 

And  in  a  controversie  of  Fact^  the  Judge  being  to  give  no 
more  credit  to  one,  than  to  the  other,  (if  there        The  nine- 
be  no  other  Arguments)  must  give  credit  to  a     /eentA,  of 
third ;  or  to  a  third  and  fourth ;    or  more :    For     Witnesses. 
else  the  question  is  undecided,  and  left  to  force,  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  Nature. 

These  are  the  Lawes  of  Nature,  dictating  Peace,  for  a 
means  of  the  conservation  of  men  in  multitudes;  and  which 
onely  concern  the  doctrine  of  Civill  Society.  There  be  other 
things  tending  to  the  destruction  of  particular  men ;  as  Drunken- 
ness, and  all  other  parts  of  Intemperance;  which  may  therefore 
also  be  reckoned  amongst  those  things  which  the  Law  of  Nature 
hath  forbidden;  but  are  not  neces[79]sary  to  be  mentioned,  nor 
arc  pertinent  enough  to  this  place. 

And  though  this  may  seem  too  subtile  a  deduction  of 
the  Lawes  of  Nature,  to   be  taken    notice  of  by  all    men; 
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u-k"t'^  whereof  the  most  part  arc  too  busie  in  getting 
xJ^iif  food)  and    the    rest    too    negligent    to    under- 

Naiunmay  Stand;  yet  to  leave  all  men  unexcusable,  they 
fas'iyJK  have  been  contracted   into  one   easie   sum,  in- 

examiiu  .  telligible,  cven  to  the  meanest  capacity;  and  that 

is,  Do  not  that  to  another,  which  thou  wouldeit  not  havi  done 
to  thy  stiff,  which  sheweth  him,  that  he  has  no  more  to  do  in 
learning  the  Lawes  of  Nature,  but,  when  weighing  the  actions 
of  other  men  with  his  own,  they  seem  too  heavy,  to  put  them 
into  the  other  part  of  the  ballance,  and  his  own  into  their  place, 
that  his  own  passions,  and  selfe-love,  may  adde  nothing  to  the 
weight ;  and  then  there  is  none  of  these  Lawes  of  Nature  that 
will  not  appear  unto  him  very  reasonable. 

The  Lawes  of  Nature  oblige  in  foro  interno;  that  is  to  say, 
_.,    ^  they  bind  to  a  desire  they  should  take  place :  but 

of  Naturt  in/oro  exterm;  that  is,  to  the  putting  them  in  act, 

oblige  in  not  alwayes.      For  he  that  should  be  modest,  and 

^Hicienee  tractable,  and  performe  ail  he  promises,  in  such 

iui  m  Effect  time,  and  place,  where  no  man  els  should  do  so, 
iheneneiy  should  but  make  himselfc  a  prey  to  others,  and 

iBhm  then  procure  his  own  certain  ruine,  contrary  to  the 
eeurty.  ground  of  all  Lawes  of  Nature,  which  tend  to 

Natures  preservation.  And  again,  he  that  having  sufficient 
Security,  that  others  shall  observe  the  same  Lawes  towards  him, 
observes  them  not  himselfe,  seeketh  not  Peace,  but  Warj  & 
consequently  the  destruction  of  his  Nature  by  Violence. 

And  whatsoever  Lawes  bind  in  foro  inierno,  may  be  broken, 
not  onely  by  a  fact  contrary  to  the  Law,  but  also  by  a  fact 
according  to  it,  in  case  a  man  think  it  contrary.  For  though 
his  Action  in  this  case,  be  according  to  the  Law;  yet  his 
Purpose  was  against  the  Law;  which  where  the  Obligation  is 
in  foro  interna,  is  a  breach. 

The  Lawes  of  Nature  are  Immutable  and  Etcrnall;   For 

Tkf  Lawi       Injustice,  Ingratitude,  Arrogance,  Pride,  Iniquity, 

o/Nattire  Acception  of  persons,  and  the  rest,  can  never  be 

are  Eternal;        made  lawfull.     For  it  can  never  be  that  Warre 

shall  preserve  life,  and  Peace  destroy  it. 

The  [same]  Lawes,  because  they  oblige  onely  to  a  desire, 
And  yet  '"^^  endeavour,  I  mean  an  unfeigned  and  constant 

Eatie.  endeavour,  are  easie  to  be  observed.     For  in  that 
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they  require  nothing  but  endeavour;  he  that  endeavoureth 
their  performance,  ^fiUeth  them;  and  he  that  fultilleth  the 
Law,  is  Just. 

And  the  Science  of  them,  is  the  true  and  onely  Moral 
Philoso[Ar.  For  Moral!  Philosophy  is  nothing 
else  but  the  Science  of  what  is  Good,  and  EviH,  ^ff^lf'""" 
in  the  conversation,  and  Society  of  man-kind.  Lawn,  is 
Goad,  and  EviH,  are  names  that  signifie  our  ""tnu 
Appetites,  and  Aversions;  which  in  different  phUaittky 
tempers,  customes,  and  doctrines  of  men,  are 
different:  And  divers  men,  differ  not  onely  in  their  Judge- 
ment, on  the  senses  of  what  is  pleasant,  and  unpleasant  to 
the  tast,  smell,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight;  but  also  of  what 
is  conformable,  or  disagreeable  to  Reason,  in  the  actions  of 
common  life.  Nay,  the  same  man,  in  divers  times,  differs 
from  himselfe;  and  one  time  praiseth,  that  is,  calleth  Good, 
what  another  time  he  dispraiseth,  and  calleth  Evil:  [So] 
From  whence  arise  Disputes,  Controversies,  and  at  last  War. 
And  therefore  so  long  a  man  is  in  the  condition  of  meer 
Nature,  (which  is  a  condition  of  War,)  as  private  Appetite 
is  the  measure  of  Good,  and  Evill:  And  consequently  all 
men  agree  on  this,  that  Peace  is  Good,  and  therefore  also 
the  way,  or  means  of  Peace,  which  (as  I  have  shewed  before) 
are  Just'tee,  Gratitude,  Modisty,  Equity,  Mtrcy,  &  the  rest 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  are  good;  that  is  to  say,  Morall 
yertues\  and  their  contrarie  Vices,  Evill.  Now  the  science 
of  Vertue  and  Vice,  is  Morall  Philosophic;  and  therfore  the 
true  Doctrine  of  the  Lawes  of  Nature,  is  the  true  Morall 
Philosophic.  But  the  Writers  of  Morall  Philosophie,  though 
they  acknowledge  the  same  Vertues  and  Vices;  Yet  not 
seeing  wherein  consisted  their  Goodnesse ;  nor  that  they  come 
to  be  praised,  as  the  meanes  of |peaceable,  sociable,  and  com- 
fortable living^  place  them  in  a'^cdiocrity  of  passions:  as  if 
not  the  Cause^but  the  Degree  of  daring,  made  Fortitude;  or 
not  the  Cause,  but  the  Quantity  of  a  gift,  made  Liberality. 

These  dictates  of  Reason,  men  use  to  call  by  the  name  of 
Lawes;  but  improperly:  for  they  are  but  Conclusions,  or 
Tbeoremcs  concerning  what  conduceth  to  the  conservation 
and  defence  of  themselves;  wheras  Law,  properly  is  the 
word  of  him,  that  by  right  hath  command  over  others.     But 
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yet  if  we  consider  the  same  Theoremes,  as  delivered  in  tbe 
word  of  God,  that  by  right  commandeth  all  things;  then  are 
they  properly  called  Lawes. 


O/"  Persons,  Authors,  and 
things  Ptranatti. 

A  Person,  is  he,  vihtu  vitris  or  octians  art  nniidrrtd,  athtr 
at  his  nun,  er  as  rtfristnting  tbi  wardi  or  actimi  »f  ^ 

A  Person  olher   man,   or   of  any   other   thing   to   whom   thtj 

"^'^-  are  attributed,  whether  Truly  or  by  Fiction. 

When  they  arc  considered  as  his  owne,  then  is  he  called 

a    Naturall    Penan:  And    when    they 

^"/fat^"'      sidered    as    representing    the    words  and  actions 


Atlificiall. 

person. 
The  word   Person  is  la 
Tit  wrii         have     irpoo'ti)' 
Ptrim,  Persona  in  la 


I  other,  thcii   is  he  a  Feigned  or    Artificial 

insteed  whereof  the    Greelci 
which    signifies    the    Fact^  ! 
ignifies  the  disguise,  of  nttwai 
waenie.  appearance  of  a  man,  counterfeited  oil  the  Stage; 

and  somtimes  more  particularly  that  part  of  it,  which  diajniisBtli 
the  face,  as  a  Mask  or  Visard :    And  frum  the  Stzgc,  haiB  be- 
translated  to  any  Represctilcr  of  speech  and  action,  n  well  < 
THbunalls,  as  7  heaters.     So  that  a  Pertm^  is  the  mne  iK' 
/fetor  is,  both  on  the  titagc  and  in  common  Convomt^'i 
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speaking  <j''  ir.>.-.    — 

called   Au:r.;: 
Domiiiio.-  :  ;     ::. 
called   A-r-;.-;r- 
alwavcs   u:.-=--.. . 
Jutii:rir..  ;:•:-:  :      . 
right  It  li. 

Covenui:  p\  .-li;'.:.  ■ 
Auth':*r, ut  ttSf.::-- 
and  no  IsSii  tCV<:i-~ 
quenc»  of  tr.t  i:;^:-- 
been  uia  :'j-:Kr 
between  1112:  :::..  : 
when  tbcT  h:  u^-. 
curators,  tnz:  i^>-. 
their  C""""**-— •  i< 
And  luuuM^  ir 

of  Ik  «  I 
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he  was  to  expect  no  other  assurance,  than  the  Actors  word; 
then  is  the  Covenant   valid;  because  the  Actor  in  this  C" 


maketh  himselfe  the  Author.  And  therefore,  as  when  the 
Authority  is  evident,  the  Covenant  obligcth  the  Author,  not 
the  Actor;  Eo  when  the  Authority  is  feigned,  it  obligeth  the 
Actor  onely  J'there  being  no  Author  but  himselfe.  \ 

There  are  few  things,  that  are  uncapable  ofoeine  repre- 
7*^11^  sented  by  Fiction.    Inanimate  things,  as  a  Church, 

ptrsmtaied,  an  Hospital,  a  Bridge,  may  be  Personated  by  a 
Inanimate.  Rector,  Master,  or  Overseer.  But  things  Inani- 
mate, cajL|iot  be  Authors,  nor  therefore  give  Authority  to  their 
Actors :  jYct  the  Actors  may  have  Authority  to  procure  their 
mainte[S2} nance,  given  them  by  those  that  are  Owners,  or 
Governours  of  those  things.  And  therefore,  such  things  can- 
not be  Personated,  before  there  be  some  state  of  Civill  Govern- 
ment. I 

Uikewise  Children,  Fooles,  and  Mad-men  that  have  no  use 

, ^.     ,       of  Reason,  may  be  Personated  by  Guardians,  or 

Curators ;  but  can  be  no  Authors  (dunng  that 
time)  of  any  action  done  by  them,  longer  then  (when  they 
shall  recover  the  use  of  Reason)  they  shall  judge  the  same 
reasonable.  Yet  during  the  Folly,  he  that  hath  right,  of 
governing  them,  may  give  Authority  to  the  Guardian.  [But 
this  ^in  has  no  place  but  in  a  State  Civill,  because  before  s&ch 
estate,  there  is  no  Dominion  of  Persons. 

An  Idol,  or  meer  Figment  of  the  brain,  maybe  Personated; 
F  /  Gads  ■  ^  were  the  Gods  of  the  Keathen ;  which  bjr  such 
'  Officers  as  the  State  appointed,  were  Personated, 
and  held  Possessions,  and  other  Goods,  and  Rights,  which  men 
from  time  to  time  dedicated,  and  consecrated  unto  them.  But 
Idols  cannot  be  Authors:  for  an  Idol  is  nothing.  iTlie 
Authority  proceeded  from  the  State:  and  therefore  belbr^~1ii- 
troduction  of  Civill  Goy^rnment,  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen 
could  not  be  Personated. ' 

The  true  God  may  be  Personated.     As  he  was;  first,  lljr 

Meses;   who  governed  the  Israelites,  (that  were 

c^'""         "°*  '''''  **"'  Gods  people,)  not  in  his  own  name, 

with  Hoc  dicit  Masts ;  but  in  Gods  Name,  with 

//w  Jicit  Deminus.     Secondly,  by  tJie  Son  of  man,  his  own 

Son,  our  Blessed  Saviour  Jaut  Christ,  that  came  to  reduce  the 
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,  ind  induce  all  Nations  into  the  Kingdome  of  his  Father ; 
1  of  bimsclfc,  but  as  sent  from  his  Father.     And  thirdly, 
i  Holy  Ghost,  or  Comforter,  speaking,  and  woricing  in 
ponies :  which  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  Comforter  that  came 
'himselfe ;  but  was  sent,  and  proceeded  from  them  both. 
Multitude  of  men,  are  made  One  Person,  when  they  are 
le  man,  or  one  Person,  Represented ;    so        ^  MhIh- 
C  be  done  with  the  consent  of  every  one  of    ttidi  efmtn, 
ilultitude  in  particularTf  For  it  is  the  Unity     fum  o^  Po^ 
I  Representer,  not  t't\€\Jmty  of  the  Rcpre-    """* 
I,  that  malceth  the  Person  Ont.    And  it  is  the  Rcpresenter 
careth  the  Person,  and  but  one  Person :  And  Unity,  can- 
herwise  be  understood  in  Multitude. 
nd  because  the  Multitude  naturally  is  not  One,  hut  Af any; 
annot  be  understood  for  one;    out  many 
tn,  of  every  thing  their  Representative  saith,     ^^'^  '"'  " 
ih  in  their  name ;    Every  man  giving  their 
oo  Representer,  Authority  from  himselfe  in  particular; 
wning  all  the  actions  the  Representer  doth,  in  case  they 
him   Authority  without   stint :    Otherwise,  when    they 
him   in  what,  and  how  farre  he  shall  represent  them, 
of  them  owneth  more,  than  they  gave  him  commission  to 

ad  if  the  Representative  consist  of  many  men,  the  voyce 
:  greater  number,  must  be  considered  as  the        a   A  tor 

of  them  all.  For  if  the  lesser  number  may  bi  Many 
UDce  (for  example)  in  the  Affirmative,  and  nun  madt One 
reatcr  in  the  Negative,  there  will  be  Nega-     %^'"^'"'"^ 

more  than  [83]  enough  to  destroy  the 
natives  ;  and  thereby  the  excesse  of  Negatives,  standing 
itradicted,  are  the  onely  voyce  the  Representative  hath. 
tid  a  Representative  of  even  number,  especially  when  the 
er  is  not  great,  whereby  the  contradictory  Retntinia- 
t  are  oftentimes  equall,  is  therefore  often-     n^,^  ^/u„ 

mute,  and  uncapable  of  Action.  Yet  in  tAt  number  it 
cues  contradictory  voyces  equall  in  number,  ^"'  ""A?'^- 
letermine  a  question  ;  as  in  condemning,  or 
ing,  equality  of  votes,  even  in  that  they  condemne  not, 
sdve }  but  not  on  the  contrary  condemne,  in  that  they 
«  not.     For  when  a  Cause  is  heard ;  not  to  condemne, 
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is  to  absolve:  but  on  the  contrary,  to  say  that  not  absolving, 
is  condemning,  is  not  true.  The  like  it  is  in  a  deliberation  of 
executing  presently,  or  deferring  till  another  time :  For  when 
the  voyccs  arc  equall,  the  not  decreeing  Execution,  is  a  Decree 
of  Dilation. 

Or  if  the  number  be  odde,  as  three,  or  more,  (men,  or 

assemblies  {)  whereof  every  one  has  by  a  Negative 

Negative         Voice,  authority  to  take  away  the  effect  of  all 

the  Affirmative  Voices  of  the  rest,  This  number 

is  no  Representative ;    because  by  the  diversity  of  Opinions, 

and  Interests  of  men,  it  becomes  oftentimes,  and  in  cases  (rf 

the  greatest  consequence,  a  mute   Person,  and   unapt,  as   for 

many  things   else,  so   for   the  government   of  a   Multitude, 

especially  in  time  of  Warrc. 

Of  Authors  there  be  two  sorts.  The  first  simply  so  called^ 
which  I  have  before  defined  to  be  him,  that  owneth  the  Action 
of  another  simply.  The  second  is  he,  that  owneth  an  Action, 
or  Covenant  of  another  conditionally;  that  is  to  say,  he  under- 
taketh  to  do  it,  if  the  other  doth  it  not,  at,  or  before  a  certain 
time.  And  these  Authors  conditional!,  are  generally  caJletl 
SuRETYEs,  in  Lacine  Fidejusiares^  and  Spensoni ;  and  particularly 
for  Debt,  PratUs ;  and  for  Appearance  before  a  Judge,  or 
Magistrate,  Fades.      [85] 
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CHAP.   XVII. 

0/  the    Causes^  Generation^  and  Definition  of  a 

Common- We  ALTH . 

THe  finall  Cause,  End,  or  Designe  of  men,  (who  naturally 
love  Liberty,  and  Dominion  over  others,)  in        j,,   ^   , 
the  introduction  of  that  restraint  upon  themselves.     Common- 
in  which  wee  see  them  live  in  Common-wealths,)     wealthy  par- 

{»  the  fnr«>ftip|Kf  of  t^^jr  own  p/^eservatJQp^  and  of     ^^^''  ^-^^«- 
a  mnrpjpnntpnted   life  thereby:'  that   is  tO  Say,  of 

gettmg  themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of  Warre, 
which  is  necessarily  consequent  (as  hath  been  -., 
shewn)  to  the  naturall  Passions  of  men,  when 
there  is  no  visible  Power  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  tye  them 
by  feare  of  punishment  to  the  performance  of  their  Covenants, 
and  observation  of  those  Lawes  of  Nature  set  down  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Chapters. 

For   the    Lawes  of  Nature  (as   Justice^  Equity^  Modesty^ 
Mercy ^  and  (in  summe)  ioing  to  others.^  as  wee        fyji^j^  ^ 
would  be   done   to,)  of  themselves,  without  jthe     not  to  be  had 
terrour   of  ^opie    Power,  to   cause   tliem  to^'be    from  the  Law 
observed,  are  contrary  to  our'n^^ii'-^II  PaggJ£:!!!,*^j     ^^ ^'^*"*^* 
that  carry  us  to  Partiality,^ridf.,  Rpvpngp,  and  the  like.     And 
Covenants,  without  the  Sword,  are  but  Words,  and  of  no 
8trene;th  to  secure  a  man  at  all.     Therefore  notwithstanding 
the  Lawes  of  Nature,  (which  every  one  hath  then  kept,  when 
he  has  the  will  to  keep  them,  when  he  can  do  it  safely,)  if 
there  be  no  Power  erected,  or  not  great  enough  for  our  security ; 
every  man  will,  and  may  lawfully  rely  on  his  own  strength  and 
art,  for  caution   against  all   other  men.     And  in  all  places, 
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where  men  have  lived  bv  small  Families,  to  robbe  and  spoyle 
one  another,  has  been  a  Trade,  and  so  farre  from  being  reputed 
against  the  Law  of  Nature,  that  the  greater  spoyles  they 
gained,  the  greater  was  their  honour ;  and  men  observed  no 
other  Lawcs  therein,  but  the  Lawes  of  Honour ;  that  is,  to 
abstain  from  cruelty,  leaving  to  men  their  lives,  and  instruments 
of  husbandry.  And  as  small  Familyes  did  then  ;  so  now  do 
Cities  and  Kingdomes  which  are  but  greater  Families  (for  their 
own  security)  enlarge  their  Dominions,  upon  all  pretences  of 
danger,  and  ^ar  of  Invasion,  or  assistance  that  may  be  given  to 
Invaders,  endeavour  as  much  as  they  can,  to  subdue,  or  weaken 
their  neighbours,  by  open  force,  and  secret  arts,  for  want  rf 
other  Caution,  justly ;  and  are  remembred  for  it  in  after  ages 
with  honour. 

Nor  is  it  the  joyning  together  of  a  small  number  of  men, 

Norfrem  *'*"'  gives  them  this  security!  because  in  small 
thecmjunctiea  numbers,  small  additions  [86]  on  the  one  side  or 
e/afmiincn  (he  Other,  make  the  advantage  of  strengA  lo 
erfamtyes.  great,  as  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  Victory;  and 
therefore  gives  encouragement  to  an  Invasion.  The  Multitude 
sufficient  to  confide  in  for  our  Security,  is  not  determined  by 
any  certain  number,  but  by  comparison  with  the  Enemy  we 
fcare ;  and  is  then  sufficient,  when  the  odds  of  the  Enemy  u 
not  of  so  visible  and  conspicuous  moment,  to  determine  the 
event  of  warre,  as  to  move  him  to  attempt. 

And  be  there  never  so  great  a  Multitude ;    yet  if  their 

„  Amn  actions  be  directed  according  to  their  particular 
gnai  MuUi'  judgements,  and  particular  appetites,  they  can 
lydt,  unlatt  expect  thereby  no  defence,  nor  protection,  neither 
^i'^^."^  against  a  Common  enemy,  nor  against  the  in- 
juries of  one  another.  For  being  distracted  in 
opinions  concerning  the  best  use  and  application  of  their 
strength,  they  do  not  help,  but  hinder  one  another;  and 
reduce  their  strength  by  mutuall  opposition  to  nothing:  where- 
by they  are  easily,  not  onely  subdued  by  a  very  few  that  agree 
together ;  but  also  when  there  is  no  common  enemy,  uwy 
make  warre  upon  each  other,  for  their  particular  interest*. 
For  if  we  could  suppose  a  great  Multitude  of  men  to  consent 
in  the  observation  of  Justice,  and  other  Lawes  of  Nature, 
without  a  common  Power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe ;  wc  tni^ 
ii6 
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as  well  suppose  all  Man-kind  to  do  the  same ;  and  then  there 
neither  would  be,  nor  need  to  be  any  Civill  Government,  or 
Common-wealth  at  all ;  because  there  would  be  Peace  without 
subjection. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  the  security,  which  men  desire  should 
last    all   the   time   of   their  life,   that   they   be 
frovemed,  and  directed  by  Tone  judgementi  for  a        ^/^^^.f 
limited  time  \  as  m  one  Hattell,  or  one  vvarre. 
For  though  they  obtain  a  Victory  by  their  unanimous  en- 
deavour against  a  forraign  enemy ;  yet  afterwards,  when  either 
they  have  no  common  enemy,  or  he  that  by  one  part  is  held 
for  an  enemy,  is  by  another  part  held  for  a  friend,  they  must 
needs  by  the  difference  of  their  interests  dissolve,  and  fall  again 
into  a  Warre  amongst  themselves. 

It  IS  true,  that  certain  living  creatures,  as  Bees,  and  Ants, 
live  sociably  one  with  another,  (which  are  there- 
fare    by   Ariitotk   numbred    amongst    Political!        ^^^^'^^a* 
creatures ;)  and  yet  have  no  other  direction,  than     ^,,/  reasm  or 
their  particular  judgements  and  appetites ;    nor    speechy  do 
speech,  whereby  one  of  them  can  signifie  to  an-    ^^/^'^'".^ 
other,  what  he  thinks  expedient  for  the  common     wUh^tany^' 
benefit :    and  therefore  some  man  may  perhaps     coercive 
desire  to  know,  why  Man-kind  cannot  do  the     ^^f^^^' 
j^me.     To  which  I  answer. 

First,  that  men  are  continually  in  competition  for  Honour 
and  Dignity,  which  these  creatures  are  not ;  and  consequently 
amongst  men  there  ariseth  on  that  ground,  Envy  and  Hatrea, 
and  nnally  Warre ;   but  amongst  these  not  so. 

Secondly,  that  amongst  these  creatures,  the  Common  good 
diflFereth  not  from  the  Private;  and  being  by  nature  encnned 
lb  tfieir  private,  they  procure  thereby  the  common  benefit. 
But  man,  whose  Joy  consisteth  in  comparing  himselfe  with 
other  men,  can  relish  nothing  but  what  is  eminent. 

Thirdly,  that  these  creatures,  having  not  (as  man)  the  use 
of  reason,  do  not  see,  nor  think  they  see  any  fault,  in  the 
administration  of  [87]  their  common  businesse :  whereas  a- 
mongst  men,  there  are  very  many,  that  thinke  themselves 
wiser,  and  abler  to  govern  the  rublique,  better  than  the  rest;  and 
these  strive  to  reforme  and  innovate,  one  this  way,  another  that 
way ;    and  thereby  bring  it  into  Distraction  and  Civill  warre. 

Ill 
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,^> 


Fourthly,  that  these  creatures,  though  they  have  some  use 
if  voice,  in  making  knowne  to  one  another  their  desires,  and 
other  affections  ;  yet  they  want  that  art  of  words,  by  which 
some  men  can  represent  to  others,  that  whicnB"  C5ood,  in  the 
likenesse  of  Evill ;  and  Evill,  in  the  likencsse  of  Good ;  and 
augment ,  or  diminish  the  apparent  greatnesse  of  Good  and 
Evill ;  discontenting  men,  and  troubling  their  Peace  at  their 
pleasure. 

Fiftly,  irxafiaoalL-C^eatures  cannot  distinguish  betweene 
Injury,  itii.-DamiB''g'  i  and  therefore  as  long  as  they  be  at  case, 
rheyare  not  offended  with  their  fellowes :  |  whereas  Man  is  then 
most  troublesome,  when  he  is  most  at  easC:  for  then  it  is  that 
he  loves  to  shew  his  Wisdome,  and  controule  the  Actions  ol 
them  that  governe  the  Common-wealth.i 

Lastly,  the  agreement  of  these  creafJres  is  Naturall ;  that 
of  men,.;"'  ^y  CPVCnaflT  "'j'^i  which  is  Artiticiall i  and  there- 
fore It  is  no  wonder  if  there  be  somwhat  else  required  (besides 
Covenant)  to  make  their  Agreement  constant  and  tasting; 
which  is  a  Common  Power,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to  direct 
their  actions  to  the  Common  Benefit. 

The  only  way  to  erect  such  a  Common  Power,  as  may 
TluGtntra-     ^^    ^^    ^^    '^^f^"''    them   from   the  invasion   of 
tianafa  Forraigners,  and  the  injuries  of  one  another,  and 

Common-  thereby  to  secure  them  in  such  sort, 'as  that  by 

"*" '  ■  their  owne  industrie,  and   by  the  frilites  of  the 

Earth,  they  may  nourish  themselves  and  live  contentedly;  it, 
to  conferrc  all  their  power  and  strength  upon  one  Man,  or 
upon  one  Assembly  of  men,  that  may  reduce  all  their  Willi, 
by  plurality  of  voices,  unto  one  Will :  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  to  appoint  one  Man,  or  Assembly  of  men,  to  beare  their 
Person  ;  and  every  one  to  owne,  and  acknowledge  himselfe  to 
be  Author  of  whatsoever  he  that  so  beareth  their  Person,  shall 
Act,  or  cause  to  be  Acted,  in  those  things  which  conccrnc  the 
Common  Peace  and  Safetie ;  and  therein  to  submit  their  Wills, 
every  one  to  his  Will,  and  their  Judgements,  to  his  Judgment. 
This  is  more  than  Consent,  or  Concord  ;  it  is  a  reall  Unitie  of 
them  all,  in  one  and  the  same  Person,  made  by  Covenant  dt 
every  man  with  every  man,  in  such  manner,  as  if  every  man 
should  say  to  every  man,  /  Aulhorisi  and  give  up  my  Right  ^ 
Gavrrmng  my  nifty  ta  this  Man,  or  to  this  Assembly  of  nun,  f 
118 
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this  tnuHtim^  that  thou  givt  u^  thy  Right  ft  him,  and  Authariu 
all  bis  Actiens  in  lih  manner.  1  This  done,  the  Multitude  so 
united  in  one  Person,  is  calletr  a  Common-wealth,  in  latinc 
CiviTAS.  This  is  the  Generation  of  that  great  Leviathan,  or 
rather  (to  speake  more  reverently)  of  that  Mortall  God,  to  ' 
which  wee  owe  under  the  Immortall  God,  our  peace  and 
defence.  For  by  this  Authoritie,  given  him  by  every  particular 
man  in  the  Common-Wealth,  he  hath  the  use  of  so  much 
Power  and  Strength  [88]  conferred  on  him,  that  by  terror 
thereof,  he  is  inabted  to  forme  the  wilb  of  them  all,  to 
Peace  at  home,  and  mutuall  ayd  against  their  enemies  abroad. 
And  in  him  consisteth  the  Essence  of  the  Common-wealth ; 
which  (to  define  it,)  ii^.Ont  Person,  of  vihost  ThiDefim- 
Acts  a  great  Multitude,  by  mutuall  Covenants  one  turn  of  a  Com- 
tuitb  another,  have  made  themselves  every  one  the  """■J'^/'A- 
Author,  to  the  end  he  may  use  the  strength  and  means  of  them  all, 
^s  be  shall  think  expeiient^for  their  Peace  and  Common  Defence.' ■ 
And  he  that  carryeth  this  Person,  is  called  smeraigne', 
SovERAlGNE,  and  said  to  have  Soveraigne  Power;  and  Subject, 
and  every  one  besides,  his  Subject.  wAai. 

The  attaining  to  this  Soveraigne  Power,  is  by  two  waygs. 
One,  by  Natural!  force ;  as  when  a  man  maketh  his  children, 
JO  submit  tnemsclves,  and  their  children  to  his  government,  as 
\being  able  to  destroy  them  if  they  refuse  ;  or  hy^Warrp  <!iilv. 
diictAJua„eiiemies  to  his  will,  giving  them  their  lives  on  that 
ccmdition.  |Th"e  other,  is  when  men  agree  amongst  themselves, 
to  submit  to  some  Man,  or  Assembly  of  men,  voluntarily,  on 
confidence  to  be  protected  by  him  against  all  others.  This 
later,  may  be  called  a  Politicall  Common-wealihi.  or  Common- 
wealth by  Institution ;  and  the  tormer,  a  Uommon-wealth  by 
Atquiiition.  And  first,  I  shall  speak  of  a  Common-wealth  by 
Institution. 
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CHAP.    XVIIl. 
Of  the  Rights  of  Savtraignes  by  Initihttioit. 

ACamman-vjialth  Js  said  to  be  Instituted,  when  a  Multltudt 
of  men  do  Agree,  and  Covenant,  every  one,  with  every  one, 
Tht  Act  of      '^^'    ^"^  whatsoever  Man,  or  Assembly  of  Men, 
InstUuHtiga      shall  be  given  by  the  major  part,  the  Right  to 
Commen-  Present  the  Person  of  them  all,  (that  is  to  say, 

i>,e<atk.wkal.  ^^  ^^  (i,gj^  Representative;)  every  one,  as  wdl 
he  that  Fated  for  it,  as  he  that  Fated  against  it,  shall  Authorise 
all  the  Actions  and  Judgements,  of  that  Man,  or  ^sembly  d 
men,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  they  were  his  own,  to  the  end, 
to  live  peaceably  amongst  themselves,  and  be  protected  against 
other  men.'. 

From  this  Institution  of  a  Common-wealth 
quHL^iT"  a«  derived  all  the  Rights,  and  Facultyes  of  him, 
surh  IniiUu-  Of  them,  on  whom  the  Soveraigne  Power  is  con- 
tinn,  ^  fcrred  by  the  consent  of  the  People  assembled. 

jKis  cannot  First,  because  they  Covenant,  it  is  to  be  im- 

ckangttkt  derstood,  they  arc  not  obliged  by  former  Covenant 

fomuof  to    any   thing    epugnant    hereunto.      And  Con- 

s"""'  sequently    they    that    have    already    Instituted   a 

Common-wealth,  being  thereby  bound  by  Covenant,  to  own 
the  Actions,  and  Judgements  of  one,  cannot  lawfully  make 
a  new  Covenant,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  obedient  tq 
any  other,  in  any  thing  whatsoever,  without  his  permissioii.l 
And  therefore,  they  that  are  subjects  to  a  Monarch,  cannot 
without  his  leave  cast  off  Monarchy,  and  return  to  the  con- 
fusion of  a  disunited  Multitude ;  nor  transferre  their  Person 
from  him  that  beareth  it,  to  another  Man,  or  other  Asscm_bl)r 
of  men  :  for  they  [89]  are  bound,  every  man  to  every  man,:  to 
Own,  and  be  reputed  Author  of  all,  that  he  that  already  is 
their  Soveraigne,  shall  do,  and  judge  fit  to  be  done :  so  that 
any  one  man  dissenting,  all  the  rest  should  break  their  Covenant 
made  to  that  man,  which  is  injustice :  and  they  have  also 
every  mm  given  the  Soveraignty  to  him  that  beareth  their 
Person  J  and  therefore  if  they  depose  him,  they  take  fr<Mn  him 
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that  which  is  his  own,  and  so  again  it  is  injustice^  Besidn,  if 
he  that  attempteth  to  depose  his ,  Soveraign,  Be  killed,  or 
punished  by  him  for  such  attempt,.Jie  is  author  of  his  own 
punishment,  as  being  by  the  Institution,  lAuthor  of  all  his 
Soveraign  shall  do:  And  because  it  is  injustice  for  a  man  to  do 
any  thing,  for  which  he  may  be  punished  by  his  own  authority, 
he  is  also  upon  that  title,  unjust.  And  whereas  some  men 
have  pretended  for  their  disobedience  to  their  Sovcraign,  a  new 
Covenant,  made,  not  with  men,  but  with  God  \  this  also  is 
unjust :  for  there  is  no  Covenant  with  God,  but  by  mediation 
of  some  body  that  representeth  Gods  Person;  which  none  doth 
but  Gods  Lieutenant,  who  hath  the  Soveraignty  under  God. 
But  this  pretence  of  Covenant  with  God,  is  so  evident  a  lye, 
even  in  the  pretenders  own  consciences,  that  it  is  not  onely  an 
act  of  an  unjust,  but  also  of  a  vile,  and  unmanly  disposition. 

Secondly,  Because  the  Right  of  bearing  the  Person  of  them 
all,  is  given  to  him  they  make  Soveraigne,  >  by  ^  ^^^_ 
Covenant  onely  of  one  to  another,' and  not  of  raignt  Pmvir 
him  to  any  of  them ;  there  can  happen  no  breach  cannei  6c 
of  Covenant  on  the  part  of  the  Soveraigne  ;  and  /"'?'"  ■ 
consequently  none  of  his  Subjects,  by  any  pretence  of  forfeiture, 
can  be  freed  from  his  Subjection.  That  he  which  is  made 
Soveraigne  maketh  no  Covenant  with  his  Subjects  before-hand, 
b  manifest;  because  either  he  must  make  it  with  the  whole 
multitude,  as  one  party  to  the  Covenant ;  or  he  must  make 
a  several!  Covenant  with  every  man.  .With  the  whole,  as  one 
party,  it  is  impossible ;  because  as  yet  they  are  not  one  Person : 
and  if  he  make  so  many  several!  Covenants  as  there  be  men, 
those  Covenants  after  he  hath  the  Soveraignty  are  voyd",  be- 
cause what  act  soever  can  be  pretended  by  any  one  of  them  for 
breach  thereof,  is  the  act  both  of  himselfe,  and  of  all  the  rest, 
because  done  in  the  Person,  and  by  the  Right  of  every  one  of 
them  in  particular.  Besides,  if  any  one,  or  more  of  them, 
pretend  a  breach  vf  the  Covenant  made  by  the  Soveraigne  at 
his  Institution  -,  and  others,  or  one  other  of  his  Subjects,  or 
himselfe  alone,  pretend  there  was  no  such  breach,  there  is  in 
this  case,  no  Judge  to  decide  the  controversie :  it  returns  there- 
fore to  the  Sword  again ;  and  every  man  recovereth  the  right 
of  Protecting  himselfe  by  his  own  strength,  contrary  to  the 
designe  they  had  in  the  Institution.     It  is  therefore  in  vain  to 
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grant  Soveraignty  by  way  of  precedent  Covenant.  The  opinion 
that  any  Monarch  recciveth  his  Power  by  Covenant,  that  is  to 
say  on  Coiulition,  procecdeth  Trom  want  of  understanding  this 
easie  Cruth,\thac  Covenants  being  but  words,  and  breath,  have 
no  force  to'oblige,  contain,  constrain^.or  protect  any  man,  but 
what  it  has  from  the  publique  Sword ;  that  is,  from  the  un- 
tyed  hands  of  that  Man,  or  Assembly  of  men  that  hath  the 
ooveraignty,  and  whose  actions  are  avouched  by  them  [90]  all^ 
and  performed  by  the  strength  of  them  all,  in  him  united. 
But  when  an  Assembly  of  men  is  made  Soveraigne;  then  no 
man  imagineth  any  such  Covenant  to  have  past  in  the  Institu- 
tion i  for  no  man  is  so  dull  as  to  say,  for  example,  the 
People  of  Rome,  made  a  Covenant  with  the  Romans,  to  hold 
the  Soveraignty  on  such  or  such  conditions ;  which  not  per- 
formed, the  Romans  might  lawfully  depose  the  Roman  People. 
That  men  see  not  the  reason  to  be  alilce  in  a  Monarchy,  and  in 
a  Popular  Government,  proceedeth  from  the  ambition  of  some, 
that  are  kinder  to  the  gover[n]ment  of  an  Assembly,  wherec^ 
they  may  hope  to  participate,  than  of  Monarchy,  which  tfaey 
despair  to  enjoy. 

Thirdly,  because  the  major  part  hath  by  consenting  voices 

„  declared  a  Soveraigne ;    he  that  dissented,  must 

taitmiAeui        1°^  Consent  with  the  rest ;  that  is,  be  contented 

iHjustici  to  avow  all  the  actions  he  shall  do,"or  else  justly 

aftkeSme-  entered  into  the  Congregation  of  them  that  were 

raigtude-  assembled,  he   sufficiently   declared   thereby  his 

'm^^fiJr^  will  (and  therefore  tacitcly  covenanted)  to  stand 
to  what  the  major  part  should  ordayne :  and 
therefore  if  he  refuse  to  stand  thereto,  or  make  Protestation 
against  any  of  their  Decrees,  he  does  contrary  to  his  Covenant, 
and  therfore  unjustly.  And  whether  he  be  of  the  Congrera- 
tion,  or  not  j  and  whether  his  consent  be  asked,  or  not,  lie 
must  either  submit  to  their  decrees,  or  be  left  in  the  condition 
of  warre  he  was  in  before  ;  wherein  he  might  without  injustice 
be  destroyed  by  any  man  whatsoever. 

Fourthly,  because  every  Subject  is  by  this  Institution 
Author  of  all  the  Actions,  and  Judgments  of  the  Soveraigne 
Instituted ;  it  followes,  that  whatsoever  he  doth,  it  can  be  no 
injury  to  any  of  his  Subjects ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  by  any  oP~ 
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5.  IVhat  so- 
ever the  Save- 
raigtu  doth^  is 
unpunishable 
by  the  Subject, 


them  accused  of  Injustice.     For   he   that   doth        4»    The 
any  thing  by  authority  from  another,  doth  therein     -^^^'^^     . 

'  .    .     °     '    ,  .       .     J    y  I       .       1  1  ActtoHS  cannot 

no  injury  to  him  by  whose  authority  he  acteth  :     be  justly  ac- 
But  by  this  Institution  of  a  Common-wealth,     cusedbythe 
every  particular  man  is  Author  of  all  the  Soveraigne     ^^^J^*- 
doth ;   and  consequently  he  that  complaineth  of  injury  from 
his    Soveraigne,  complaineth  of  that  whereof  he  himselfe  is 
Author;   and  therefore   ought   not   to  accuse   any  man   but 
himselfe  ;    no  nor  himselfe  of  injury ;  '^cause  to  do  injury 
/  to  ones  selfe,  is  impossible]    It  is  true  that  they  that  have 
Soveraigne  power,  may  commit  Iniquity  \   but  not  Injustice, 
or  Injury  in  the  proper  signification. 

Fiftly,  and  consequently  to  that  which  was  sayd  last,  no 
man  that  hath  Soveraigne  power  can  justly  be 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  in  any  manner  by  his 
Subjects  punished.  For  seeing  every  Subject  is 
Author  of  the  actions  of  his  Soveraigne ;  he 
punisheth  another,  for  the  actions  committed  by 
himselfe. 

And  because  the  End  of  this  Institution,  is  the  Peace  and 
Defence  of  them  all ;  land  whosoever  has  right 
to  the  End,  has  right  td  the  Means7\  it  belongeth 
of  Right,  to  whatsoever  Man,  or  Assembly  th^t 
hath  the  Soveraignty,  to  be  Judge  both  of  the 
meanes  of  Peace  and  Defence ;  and  also  of  the 
hindrances,  and  disturbances  of  the  same  ;  and  to 
do  whatsoever  he  shall  think  necessary  to  be 
done,  both  before  hand,  for  the  preserving 
Security,  by  prevention  of  Discord  at  home,  and  J91]  Hostility 
firom  abroad  ;  and,  when  Peace  and  Security  arf  lost,  for  the 
re^very  of  the  same.     And  therefore, 

I  Sixdy,  it  is  annexed  to  the  Soveraignty,  to  be  Judge  of 
what  TJpinions  and  Doctrines  are  averse,  and 
what  conducing  to  Peace  ;  and  consequently,  on 
what  occasions,  how  farre,  and  what,  men  are  to 
be  trusted  withall,  in  speaking  to  Multitudes  of 
people ;  and  who  shall  examine  the  Doctrines  of 
all  bookes  before  they  be  published.  For  the  Actions  of  men 
proceed  from  their  Opinions ;  and  in  the  wel  governing  of 
Opinions,  consisteth  the  well  governing  of  mens  Actions,  in 


6.  The  Sove- 
raigne is  judge 
of  what  is 
necessary  for 
the  Peace  and 
Defence  of  his 
Subjects. 

Peace   and 


And  yudge 
of  what  Doc- 
trines are  fit 
to  be  taught 
them. 
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order  to  their  Peace,  and  Concord,  And  though  in  matter  of 
Doctrine,  nothing  ought  to  be  regarded  but  the  Truth ;  jret 
this  is  not  repugnant  to  regulating  of  the  same  by  Peace.  For 
Doctrine  repugnant  to  Peace,  can  no  more  be  True,  than 
Peace  and  Concord  can  be  against  the  Law  of  Nature.  It  is 
true,  that  in  a  Common-wealth,  where  by  the  negligence,  or 
unskilfullnessc  of  Governours,  and  Teachers,  ^se  Doctrines 
are  by  time  generally  received ;  the  contrary  Truths  may  be 
generally  offensive:  Yet  the  most  sudden,  and  rough  busling 
in  of  a  new  Truth,  that  can  be,  does  never  breake  the  Peace, 
but  only  somtimes  awake  the  Warre.  For  those  men  that 
are  so  remisscly  governed,  that  they  dare  take  up  Armcs,  to 
defend,  or  introduce  an  Opinion,  are  still  in  Warre;  and  their 
condition  not  Peace,  but  only  a  Cessation  of  Armes  for  feare 
of  one  another ;  and  thev  live  as  it  were,  in  the  procincta  of 
battaile  continually.  It  Delongeth  therefore  to  him  that  hath 
the  Sovcraign  Power,  to  be  Judge,  or  constitute  all  Judges  of 
Opinions  and  Doctrines,  as  a  thing  necessary  to  Peace  jrihcrb^ 
to  prevent  Discord  and  Civill  Warre. 

Seventhly,  is  annexed  to  the  Soveraigntie,  the  whole  power 
,  of  prescribing  the  Rules,  whereby  every  man 
7-    The  may  know,  what  Goods  he  may  enjoy,  and  what 

mi' '^R  h  A*^*'°"*  ^^  ""^y  ^'^1  without  being  molested  by 
vikerSytht  '  ^'^y  °^  ^'^  fellow  Subjects:  And  this  is  it  men 
Subject!  may  call  Propritty.  For  before  constitution  of  Sove- 
^^""j",  "ig"  Power  (as  hath  already  been  shewn)  all 
tehitimmt,  ^^^  ^^  right  to  all  things;  which  necemnly 
asKooiktr  causcth  Watfc:  and  therefore  this  Proprietie, 
^^^f'^"  being  necessary  to  Peace,  and  depending  on 
justicttakiU  Soveraign  Power,  is  the  Act  of  that  Power,  in 
fram  him.  order  to  the   publique   p>eace.     These   Rules   of 

Propriety  (or  Meum  and  Tuum)  and  of  GW, 
EvI/l,  LowfuU.,  and  Unlawfull  in  the  actions  of  Subjects,  are 
the  Civill  Lawes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Lawes  of  each  Common- 
wealth in  particular ;  though  the  name  of  Civill  Law  be  now 
restrained  to  the  antient  Civill  Lawes  of  the  City  of  Rttiu  j 
which  being  the  tiead  of  a  great  part  of  the  World,  her  Lawes 
at  that  time  were  in  these  parts  the  Civill  Law. 

Eightly,  is  annexed  to  the  Soveraigntie,  the  Right  of 
Judicature;  that  is  to  say,  of  hearing  and  deciding  all 
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Controversies,  which  may  arise  concerning  Law,        S.  Tt  kim 
either  Civill,  or  Naturall,  or  concerning  Fact.     ikts^If 


For  without  the  decision  of  Controversies,  there 


eHJudicaltire 


is  no  protection  of  one  Subject,  against  the  injuries     anddetititn 
rf  another ;   the  Lawcs  concerning  Maim  and     %^a^^ 
Tiatm  are  in  vaine;  and  to  every  man  remaineth, 
firom  the  naturall  and  necessary  appetite  of  his  own  conservation, 
the  right  of  protecting  himsclfe  by  his  private  strength,  which 
is  the  condition  [92]  of  Warrc ;  and  contrary  to  the  end  for 
which  every  Common-wealth  is  instituted. 

Ninthly,  is  annexed  to  the  Sovcraignty,  the  Right  of 
making  Warre,  and  Peace  with  other  Nations, 
and  Common-wealths ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Judging  maJHtig  War, 
^vhen  it  is  for  the  publique  good,  and  how  great  and  Piatt,  at 
forces  are  to  be  assembled,  armed,  and  payd  for  AtiAai/eAini 
that  end}  and  to  levy  mony  upon  the  Subjects, 
to  defray  the  expcnces  thereof.  For  the  Power  by  which  the 
people  are  to  be  defended,  consisteth  in  their  Armies ;  and  the 
strength  of  an  Army,  in  the  union  of  their  strength  under  one 
Command ;  which  Command  the  Soveraign  Instituted,  there- 
fore hath  ;  because  the  command  of  the  Militia^  without  other 
Institution,  maketh  him  that  hath  it  Soveraign.  And  therefore 
whosoever  is  made  Generall  of  an  Army,  he  that  hath  the 
Soveraign  Power  is  alwayes  Generalltssimo. 

Tenthly,  is  annexed  to  the  Soveraignty,  the  choosing  of 
all  Counsellours,  Ministers,  Magistrates,  and 
Officers,  both  in  Peace,  and  War.  For  seeing  ch^^4^l''^ 
the  Soveraign  is  charged  with  the  End,  which  is  Counulhmrt, 
the  common  Peace  and  Defence  j  he  is  under-  andMinisUn, 
stood  to  have  Power  to  use  such  Means,  as  he  ^  ^^^'' 
shall  think  most  fit  for  his  discharge. 

Eleventhly,  to  the  Soveraign  is  committed   the  Power  of 
Rewarding   with    riches,    or    honour;     and    of        n.  Andaf 
Punishing  with   corporal!,   or  pecuniary  punish-     Rtwanbn^, 
mcn^  or  with  ignominy  every  Subject  according     J^'^'^ 
to  the  Law  he  hath  formerly  made  ;  or  if  there     \whm  ne 
be  no   Law  made,  according  as  he  shall  judge    foTmer  Lam 
most  to  conduce  to  the  encouraging  of  men  to     ^^'j^' 
serve  the  Common-wealth,  or  deterring  of  them     measunofu) 
frotn  doing  dis-servicc  to  the  same.  arbitrary: 
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Lastly,  considering  what  values  men  are  naturally  apt  to 
t«.  And  of     ^^'  upon  themselves;  what  respect  they  look  for 
HoHBur  and       from   Others ;    and  how  little  they  vdue  other 
Or<itr.  [nen ;    from  whence   continually  arise   amongst 

them.  Emulation,  Quarrells,  Factions,  and  at  last  Warre,  to  tne 
destroying  of  one  another,  and  diminution  of  their  strength 
against  a  Common  Enemy ;  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  Lawes 
of  Honour,  and  a  publique  rate  of  the  worth  of  such  men  as  have 
deserved,  or  are  able  to  deserve  well  of  the  Common-weald) ; 
and  that  there  be  force  in  the  hands  of  some  or  other,  to  put 
those  Lawes  in  execution.  But  it  hath  already  been  shewn, 
that  not  onely  the  whole  Militia^  or  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  also  the  Judicature  of  all  Controversies,  is  annexed 
to  the  Soveraignty.  To  the  Soveraign  therefore  it  belongeth 
also  to  give  titles  of  Honour;  and  to  appoint  what  Order  of 
place,  and  dignity,  each  man  shall  hold ;  and  what  signes  of 
respect,  in  publique  or  private  meetings,  they  shall  give  to  one 
another. 

These  are  the  Rights,  which  make  the  Essence  of  Sove- 
Tkeie  raignty  ;  and  which  are  the  markcs,  whereby  a 

Rights  art  man  may  discern  in  what  Man,  or  Assembly  ot 
indiviiibU.  men,  the  Soveraign  Power  is  placed,  and  resideth. 
For  these  are  incommunicable,  and  inseparable.  The  Power 
to  coyn  Mony  ;  to  dispose  of  the  estate  and  persons  of  Infant 
heircs  ;  to  have  preemption  in  Markets  ;  and  all  other  Statute 
Prerogatives,  may  be  transferred  by  the  Soveraign;  and  yet 
the  Power  to  protect  his  Subjects  be  retained.  But  if  he 
transferre  the  Militia^  he  retains  the  Ju[93]dicature  in  vain, 
for  want  of  execution  of  the  Lawes :  Or  if  he  grant  away  the 
Power  of  raising  Mony  ;  the  Militia  is  in  vain :  or  if  he  give 
away  the  government  of  Doctrines,  men  will  be  frighted  into 
rebellion  with  the  feare  of  Spirits.  And  so  if  we  consider  any 
one  of  the  said  Rights,  we  shall  presently  sec,  that  the  holding 
of  all  the  rest,  will  produce  no  effect,  in  the  conservation  of 
Peace  and  Justice,  the  end  for  which  all  Common -wealths  are 
Instituted.  And  this  division  is  it,  whereof  it  is  said,  a 
Kingdame  divided  in  it  itlfi  cannot  stand:  For  unlesse  this 
division  precede,  division  into  opposite  Armies  can  never 
happen.  If  there  had  not  first  been  an  opinion  received  of  the 
greatest  part  of  England,  that  these  Powers  were  divided  be- 
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tween  the  King,  and  the  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  people  had  never  been  divided,  and  feUen  into  this  Civil) 
Wane ;  first  between  those  that  disagreed  in  Politiqucs ;  and 
after  between  the  Dissenters  about  the  liberty  of  Religion  ; 
which  have  so  instructed  men  in  this  point  of  Soveraign  Right, 
that  there  be  few  now  (in  England,)  that  do  not  see,  that  these 
Rigfits  are  inseparable,  and  will  be  so  generally  acknowledged, 
at  the  next  return  of  Peace ;  and  so  continue,  till  their  miseries 
are  forgotten ;  and  no  longer,  except  the  vulgar  be  better 
taught  than  they  have  hetherto  been. 

And  because  they  are  essentiall  and  inseparable  Rights,  it 
follows  necessarily,  that  in  whatsoever  words  any 
of  them   seem    to  be   granted  away,  yet  if  the        Andcanby 
Soveraign  Power  it  selfe  be  not  in  direct  termes    ^„  ^„^^ 
renounced,  and  the  name  of  Soveraign  no  more     vnthouidirai 
given  by  the  Grantees  to  him  that  Grants  them,     ravivunttgof 
the  Grant  is  voyd  :   for  when  he  has  granted  all     Power. 
he  can,  if  we  grant  back  the  Soveraignty,  all  is 
restored,  as  inseparably  annexed  thereunto. 

This  great  Authority  being  Indivisible,  and  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  Soveraignty,  there  is  little  ground 
for  the  opinion  of  them,  that  say  of  Soveraign 
Kings,  though  they  be  singulis  majons^  of  greater 
Power  than  every  one  of  their  Subjects,  yet  they 
be  Universis  minares,  of  lesse  power  than  them 
all  together.  For  if  by  a/i  together,  they  mean  s^"^, 
not  the  collective  body  as  one  person,  then  aii 
ttgether,  and  every  one,  signiAe  the  same ;  and  the  speech  is 
absurd.  But  if  by  aJl  tagethtr,  they  understand  them  as  one 
Person  (which  person  the  Soveraign  bears,)  then  the  power  of 
all  tc^cther,  is  the  same  with  the  Soveraigns  power ;  and  so 
again  the  speech  is  absurd  :  which  absurdity  they  see  well 
enough,  when  the  Soveraignty  Is  in  an  Assembly  of  the  people  ; 
but  in  a  Monarch  they  see  it  not ;  and  yet  the  power  of 
Soveraignty  is  the  same  in  whomsoever  it  be  placed. 

And  as  the  Power,  so  also  the  Honour  of  the  Soveraign, 
ought  to  be  greater,  than  that  of  any,  or  all  the  Subjects.  For 
in  the  Soveraignty  is  the  fountain  of  Honour.  The  dignities 
of  Lord,  Earle,  Duke,  and  Prince  are  his  Creatures.  As  in 
the  presence  of  the  Master,  the  Servants  are  equall,  and  with- 
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out  any  honour  at  all ;  So  are  the  Subjects,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Soveraign.  And  though  they  shine  some  more,  some  lease, 
when  they  are  out  of  his  sight ;  yet  in  his  presence,  they  shine 
no  more  than  the  Starrcs  in  presence  of  the  Sun.     [94] 

But  a  man  may  here  object,  that  the  Condition  of  Subjects 
is  very  miserable ;  as  being  obnoxious  to  the 
lasts,  and  other  irregular  passions  of  him,  or  them 
that  have  so  unlimited  a  Power  in  their  hands. 
And  commonly  they  that  live  under  a  Monarch, 
think  it  the  fault  of  Monarchy ;  and  they  that 
live  under  the  government  of  Democracy,  or 
other  Soveraign  Assembly,  attribute  all  the  in- 
convenience to  that  forme  of  Common-wealth  ; 
whereas  the  Power  in  all  formes,  if  they  be 
perfect  enough  to  protect  them,  is  the  same ;  not 
considering  that  the  estate  of  Man  can  never  be  without  some 
incommodity  or  other  ;  and  that  the  greatest,  that  in  any 
forme  of  Government   can   possibly  happen  to  the  people  in 

fenerall,  is  scarce  sensible,  in  respect  of  the  miseries,  and 
orrible  calamities,  that  accompany  a  Civill  Warre ;  or  that 
dissolute  condition  of  mastcrtesse  men,  without  subjection  to 
Lawes,  and  a  coCrcive  Power  to  tyc  their  [hjands  from  r^ine, 
and  revenge :  '  nor  considering  that  the  greatest  pressure  of 
Soveraign  Governours,  proccedeth  not  from  any  delight,  or 
profit  they  can  expect  in  the  dammage,  or  weakening  of  their 
Subjects,  in  whose  vigor,  consisteth  their  own  strength  and 
glory  i  but  in  the  restiveness  of  themselves,  that  unwillingly 
contributing  to  their  own  defence,  make  it  necessary  fi^r  their 
Governours  to  draw  from  them  what  they  can  in  time  of  Peace, 
that  they  may  have  means  on  any  emergent  occasion,  or 
sudden  need,  to  resist,  or  take  advantage  on  their  Enemies. 
For  all  men  are  by  nature  provided  of  notable  multiplying 
glasses,  (that  is  their  Passions  and  Sclfe-love,)  through  which, 
every  little  payment  appeareth  a  great  grievance ;  but  are 
destitute  of  those  prospective  glasses,  (namely  Morall  and 
Civill  Science,)  to  see  a  farre  off  the  miseries  that  hang  over 
them,  and  cannot  without  such  payments  be  avoyded. 
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Of  tht  severall  Kinds  tf  Common- wealth  by  Inititution, 
and  of  Suecessian  to  the  Soveraigne  Power. 

THe    difference    of   Common -wealths,   consisteth    in    the 
difference  of  the  Soveraign,  or  the  Person  representative 
of  all    and   every  one  of  the    Multitude.     And 
because  the  Sovcraignty  is  either  in  one  Man,  or    ,„/  Formes  ' 
in  an  Assembly  of  more  than  one;  and  into  that     of  Comman- 
Asscmbly  either  Every  man  hath  right  to  enter,     J^''"'''*!  *«/ 
or  not  every  one^  but  Certain  men  distinguished 
from  the  rest ;  it  is  manifest,  there  can  be  but  Three  kinds  of 
Common-weaJth.     For  the  Representative  must  needs  be  One 
man,  or  More :  and  if  more,  then  it  is  the  Assembly  of  All,  or 
but  of  a  Part.     When  the  Representative  is  One  man,  then, 
»  the  Common-wealth  a  Monarchy:  when  an  Assembly  of 
All    that   will   come   together,  then  it  is  a  Democracy,  or 
Popular  Common- wealth :  when  an  Assembly  of  3  Part  onely, 
then  it  is  called  an  Aristocracy.     Other  kind  of  Common- 
wealth there  can  be  none:  for  either  One,  or  More,  or  All, 
must  have  the  Soveraign  Power  (which  I  have  shewn  to  be 
indivisible)  entire.     [95] 

There  be  other  names  of  Government,  in  the  Histories, 
and  books  of  Policy ;  as  Tyranny,  and  Oligarchy:         Tyranny 
But  they  are  not  the  names  of  other  Formes  of    and  OH- 
Government,  but  of  the  same  Formes  misliked.     g"<-'^'y,  *"' 
For  they  that  are  discontented  under  Monarchy,     „amtTef 
call  it  "Tyranny  \  and  they  that  are  displeased  with     MoHanhy, 
Aristocracy,  call  it  Oligarchy:  So  also,  they  which     aa.1  Aruio- 
find  themselves  grieved  under  a  Democracy,  call  it     "''"}'■ 
Anarchy,  (which  signifies  want  of  Government  i)    and   yet   I 
think  no  man  believes,  that  want  of  Government,  is  any  new 
kind  of  Government :    nor  by  the  same  reason  ought  they  to 
believe,  that  the  Government  is  of  one  kind,  when  they  like  it, 
and  another,  when  they  mislike  it,  or  are  oppressed  by  the 
Governours. 
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It  is  manifest,  that  men  who  are  in  absolute  liberty,  may, 
r  .„j-  if  thev  please,  give  Authority  to  One  man,  to 

tia/e  Rcfre-  represent  them  every  one;    as  well  as  give  such 

uaiaiivi-s  Authority  to  any  Assembly  of  men  whatsoeverj 

dangerou!.  ^nd  consequently  may  subject  themselves,  if  they 

think  good,  to  a  Monarch,  as  absolutely,  as  to  any  other 
Representative.  Therefore,  where  there  is  already  erected  a 
Soveraign  Power,  there  can  be  no  other  Representative  of  the 
same  people,  but  onely  to  certain  particular  ends,  by  the 
Soveraign  limited.  For  that  were  to  erect  two  Soveraigns; 
and  every  man  to  have  his  person  represented  by  two  Actors, 
that  by  opposing  one  another,  must  needs  divide  that  Power, 
which  (if  men  will  live  in  Peace)  is  indivisible;  and  thereby 
reduce  the  Multitude  into  the  condition  of  Warre,  contrary  to 
the  end  for  which  all  Soveraignty  is  instituted.  And  therefore 
as  it  is  absurd,  to  think  that  a  Soveraign  Assembly,  inviting  the 
People  of  their  Dominion,  to  send  up  their  Deputies,  with 
power  to  make  known  their  Advise,  or  Desires,  should  there- 
fore hold  such  Deputies,  rather  than  themselves,  for  the  absolute 
Representative  of  the  people:  so  it  is  absurd  also,  to  think  the 
same  in  a  Monarchy.  And  I  know  not  how  this  so  manifest  a 
truth,  should  of  late  be  so  little  observed ;  that  in  a  Monarchy, 
he  that  had  the  Soveraignty  from  a  descent  of  600  years,  was 
alone  called  Soveraign,  had  the  title  of  Majesty  from  every  one 
of  his  Subjects,  and  was  unquestionably  taken  by  them  for  their 
King,  was  notwithstanding  never  considered  as  their  Repre- 
sentative; that  name  without  contradiction  passing  for  the  title 
of  those  men,  which  at  his  command  were  sent  up  by  the  people 
to  carry  their  Petitions,  and  give  him  (if  he  permitted  it)  their 
advise.  Which  may  serve  as  an  admonition,  for  those  that 
arc  the  true,  and  absolute  Representative  of  a  People,  to 
instruct  men  in  the  nature  of  that  Office,  and  to  take  heed 
how  they  admit  of  any  other  generall  Representation  upon 
any  occasion  whatsoever,  if  they  mean  to  discharge  the  trust 
committed  to  them. 

The  difference  between  these  three  kindes  of  Common- 
wealth, consisteth  not  in  the  difference  of  Power;  but  in  the 
difference  of  Convenience,  or  Aptitude  to  produce  the  Peace, 
and  Security  a^  the  people ;  for  which  end  they  were  instituted. 
And  to  compare  Monarchy  with  the  other  two,  we  may  observe; 
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First,  that  whosoever  beareth  the  Person  of  the 
people,  or  is  one  of  that  Assembly  that  beare  it,        Cam^- 
besircth  also  his  own  naturall  Person.    And  though     Manarchy 
he  be   carefull    in    [96}    his   poHtique  Person    to     ""':*  ^i""- 
procure  the  common  interest)  yet  he  is  more,  or     ''"tf " •'■'- 
no  Jesse  carefull  to  procure  the  private  good  of 
himselfe,  his  family,  kindred  and  friends;   and  for  the  most 
put,  if  the  publique  interest  chance  to  crosse  the  private,  he 
prcferrs  the  private :    for  the  Passions  of  men,  are  commonly 
more    potent   than   their   Reason.     From  whence  it  follows, 
that  where  the  publique  and  private'interest  are  most  closely 
united,  there  is  the  publique  most  advanced.     Now  in  Mo- 

piiarchy,  the  private  interest  is  the  same  with  the  publique. 

Lpie  riches,  power,  and  honour  of  a  Monarch  arise  onely  from 
the  riches,  strength  and  reputation  of  his  Subjects.^  for  no 
King  can  be  rich,  nor  glorious,  nor  secure ;  whose  Subjects  arc 

'  either  poore,  or  contemptible,  or  too  weak  through  want,  or 
dissention,  to  maintain  a  war  against  their  enemies:  Whereas 
in  a  Democracy,  or  Aristocracy,  the  publique  prosperity  con- 
ferrcs  not  so  much  to  the  private  fortune  of  one  that  is  corrupt,  . 
or  ambitious,  as  doth  many  times  a  perfidious  advice,  a  trea- 
cherous action,  or  a  Civill  warre. 

Secondly,  that  a  Monarch  receiveth  counsell  of  whom, 
when,  and  where  he  pleaseth;  and  consequently  may  heare 
the  opinion  of  men  versed  in  the  matter  about  which  he 
deliberates,  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever,  and  as  long  before 
the  time  of  action,  and  with  as  much  secrecy,  as  he  will. 
But  wheJi  a  Soveraigne  Assembly  has  need  of  Counsell,  none 
are  admitted  but  such  as  have  a  Right  thereto  from  the 
beginning}  which  for  the  most  part  are  of  those  who  have 
beene  versed  more  in  the  acquisition  of  Wealth  than  of 
Knowledge;  and  are  to  give  their  advice  in  long  discourses, 
which  may,  and  do  commonly  excite  men  to  action,  but  not 
governe  them  in  it.  For  the  Vndfntanding  is  by  the  flame 
of  the  Passions,  never  enlightned,  but  dazled:  Nor  is  there 
any  place,  or  time,  wherein  an  Assemblie  can  receive  Counsell 
with  secrecie,  because  of  their  owne  Multitude. 

Thirdly,  that  the  Resolutions  of  a  Monarch,  are  subject  to 

no  other  Inconstancy,  than  that  of  Humane  Nature;   but  in 

Assemblies,  besides  that  of  Nature,  there  ariseth  an   Incon- 
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Etancy  from  the  Number.  For  the  absence  of  %  few,  that 
would  have  the  Resolution  once  taken,  continue  finne,  (frbich 
may  happen  by  security,  negligence,  or  private  impediments,) 
or  the  diligent  appearance  of  a  few  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
undoes  to  day,  all  that  was  concluded  yesterday. 

Fourthly,  that  a  Monarch  cannot  diiagree  with  himselfe, 
out  of  envy,  or  interest ;  but  an  Assembly  may  \  and  that  to 
such  a  height,  as  may  produce  a  Civill  Warre. 

Fifthly,  that  in  Monarchy  there  is  this  inconvenience;  that 
any  Subject,  by  the  power  of  one  man,  for  the  enriching  of  a 
favourite  or  flatterer,  may  be  deprived  of  all  he  posscsseth; 
which  I  confesse  is  a  great  and  inevitable  inconvenience. 
But  the  same  may  as  well  happen,  where  the  Soveraigne 
Power  is  in  an  Assembly:  For  their  power  is  the  same;  and 
they  are  as  subject  to  evill  Counsel!,  and  to  be  seduced  by 
Orators,  as  a  Monarch  by  Flatterers;  and  becoming  one  an 
others  Flatterers,  serve  one  anothere  Covetousnesse  and  Am- 
bition by  turnes.  And  whereas  the  Favorites  of  Monarcht, 
are  few,  and  they  have  none  els  to  advance  but  their  owne 
Kindred;  the  Favorites  of  an  Assembly,  [97]  are  many;  and 
the  Kindred  much  more  numerous,  than  of  any  Monarch. 
Besides,  there  is  no  Favourite  of  a  Monarch,  which  cannot 
as  well  succour  his  friends,  as  hurt  his  enemies :  But  Orators, 
that  is  to  say.  Favourites  of  Soveraigne  Assemblies,  though 
they  have  great  power  to  hurt,  have  little  to  save.  For  to 
accuse,  requires  lesse  Eloquence  (such  is  mans  Nature)  than  to 
excuse;  and  condemnation,  than  absolution  more  resemblci 
Justice. 

Sixtly,  that  it  is  an  inconvenience  in  Monarchie,  that  the 
Soveraigntie  may  descend  upon  an  Infant,  or  one  that  can- 
not discerne  between  Good  and  Evill :  and  consisteth  in  this, 
that  the  use  of  his  Power,  must  be  in  the  hand  of  another 
Man,  or  o{  some  Assembly  of  men,  which  are  to  govemc 
by  his  right,  and  in  his  name ;  as  Curators,  and  Protectors  of 
his  Person,  and  Authority.  But  to  say  there  is  inconvenience, 
in  putting  the  use  of  the  Soveraign  Power,  into  the  hand  of  a 
Man,  or  an  Assembly  of  men ;  is  to  say  that  all  Government 
is  more  Inconvenient,  than  Confusion,  and  Civill  Warre. 
And  therefore  all  the  danger  that  can  be  pretended,  must  arise 
from  the  Contention  of  those,  that  for  an  office  of  so  gr«at 
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^noDur,  and  profit,  may  become  Competitors.  To  make  it 
vffax^  that  this  inconvenience,  proceedeth  not  from  that 
fcime  of  Government  we  call  Monarchy,  we  are  to  consider, 
tlut  the  precedent  Monarch,  hath  appointed  who  shall  have 
^Tuition  of  his  Infant  Successor,  either  expressely  by  Testa- 
ment, or  tacitly,  by  not  controlling  the  Custome  in  that  case 
received:  And  then  such  inconvenience  (if  it  happen)  is  to  be 
ittributcd,  not  to  the  Monarchy, \ but  to  the  Ambition,  and 
Injustice  of  the  Subjects"^  which  in  all  kinde  of  Government, 
where  the  people  are  not  frell  instructed  in  their  Duty,  and  the 
Rights  of  Soveraignty,  is  the  same.  Or  else  the  precedent 
Monarch,  hath  not  at  all  taken  order  for  such  Tuition;  And 
then  the  Law  of  Nature  hath  provided  this  sufficient  rule. 
That  the  Tuition  shall  be  in  him,  that  hath  by  Nature  most 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Authority  of  the  Infant,  and 
to  whom  least  benefit  can  accrue  by  his  death,  or  diminution. 
For  seeing  every  man  by  nature  seeketh  his  own  benefit,  and 
promotion;  to  put  an  Infant  into  the  power  of  those,  that  can 
promote  themselves  by  his  destruction,  or  dammage,  is  not 
Tuition,  but  Trcchery.  So  that  sufficient  provision  being 
taken,  against  all  just  quarrell,  about  the  Government  under  a 
Child,  if  any  contention  arise  to  the  disturbance  of  the  publigue 
Peace,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  forme  of  Monarchy ,^ut 
to  the  ambition  of  Subjects,  and  ignorance  of  their  Duty.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is  no  great  Common- wealth,  the"  Sove- 
raignty whereof  is  in  a  great  Assembly,  which  is  not,  as  to 
consultations  of  Peace,  and  Warre,  and  making  of  Lawes,  in 
the  same  condition,  as  if  the  Government  were  in  a  Child. 
For  as  a  Child  wants  the  judgement  to  dissent  from  counsell 
given  him,  and  is  thereby  necessitated  to  take  the  advise  of 
them,  or  him,  to  whom  he  is  committed:  So  an  Assembly 
wanteth  the  liberty,  to  dissent  from  the  counsell  of  the  major 
part,  be  it  good,  or  bad.  And  as  a  Child  has  need  of  a  Tutor, 
or  Protector,  to  preserve  his  Person,  and  Authority:  So  also  (in 
great  Common -wealths,)  the  Soveraign  Assembly,  in  all  great 
dangers  and  [98]  troubles,  have  need  of  Custodts  tibertatis; 
that  is  of  Dictators,  or  Protectors  of  their  Authorities  which 
are  as  much  as  Temporary  Monarchs ;  to  whom  for  a  time, 
they  may  commit  the  entire  exercise  of  their  Power;  and 
have  (at  the  end  of  that  time)  been  oftner  deprived  thereof. 
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than  Infant  Kings,  by  their  Protectors,  Regents,  or  any  other 
Tutors. 

Though  the  Kinds  of  Sovcraigntie  be,  as  I  have  now 
shewn,  but  three;  that  is  to  say,  Monarchie,  where  One 
Man  has  it ;  or  Democracie,  where  the  general)  Assembly  of 
Subjects  hath  it ;  or  Aristocracie,  where  it  is  in  an  Assembly 
of  certain  persons  nominated,  or  otherwise  distinguished  from 
the  rest:  Yet  he  that  shall  consider  the  particular  Common- 
wealthes  that  have  been,  and  are  in  the  world,  will  not  perhaps 
easily  reduce  them  to  three,  and  may  thereby  be  inclined  to 
think  there  be  other  Formes,  arising  from  these  mingled 
together.  As  for  example.  Elective  Kingdomes ;  where  Kings 
have  the  Soveraigne  Power  put  into  their  hands  for  a  time;  or 
Kingdomes,  wherein  the  King  hath  a  power  limited:  which 
Governments,  are  nevertheles  by  most  Writers  called  Mo- 
narchie. Likewise  if  a  Popular,  or  Aristocraticall  Common- 
wealth, subdue  an  Enemies  Countrie,  and  govern  the  same, 
by  a  President,  Procurator,  or  other  Magistrate;  this  may 
sceme  perhaps  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  Democraticall,  or  Aristo- 
craticall Government.  But  it  is  not  so.  For  Elective  Kin^ 
are  not  Soveraignes,  but  Ministers  of  the  Soveraigne;  nor 
limited  Kings  Soveraignes,  but  Ministers  of  them  that  have 
the  Soveraigne  Power:  Nor  are  those  Provinces  which  are 
in  subjection  to  a  Democracie,  or  Aristocracie  of  another 
Common-wealth,  Democratically,  or  Aristocratically  governed, 
but  Monarch ically. 

And  first,  concerning  an  Elective  King,  whose  power  it 
limited  to  his  life,  as  it  is  in  many  places  of  Chnstendome 
at  this  day;  or  to  certaine  Ycares  or  Moneths,  as  the  Dictatois 
power  amongst  the  Romans;  If  he  have  Right  to  appoint  his 
Successor,  he  is  no  more  Elective  but  Hereditary,  But  if  he 
have  no  Power  to  elect  his  Successor,  then  there  is  some  other 
Man,  or  Assembly  known,  which  after  his  decease  may  elect  a 
new,  or  else  the  Common-wealth  dieth,  and  dissolveth  'with 
him,  and  returneth  to  the  condition  of  Warre.  If  it  be  known 
who  have  the  power  to  give  the  Sovcraigntie  after  his  death,  it 
is  known  also  that  the  Sovcraigntie  was  in  them  before:  For 
none  have  right  to  give  that  which  they  have  not  right  to 
possesse,  and  keep  to  themselves,  i[f]  they  think  good.  But  if 
thert-  he  none  that  can  give  the  Sovcraigntie,  after  the  decease 
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of  him  that  was  first  elected ;  then  has  he  power,  nay  he  is 
obliged  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  to  provide,  by  establishing  his 
Successor,  to  keep  those  that  had  trusted  him  with  the  Govern- 
ment, from  relapsing  into  the  miserable  condition  of  Civill 
warre.  And  consequently  he  was,  when  elected,  a  Soveraign 
absolute. 

Secondly,  that  King  whose  power  is  limited,  is  not  suf>eriour 
to  him,  or  them  that  have  the  power  to  limit  it;  and  he  that  is 
not  superiour,  is  not  supreme;  that  is  to  say  not  Soveraign. 
The  Soveraignty  therefore  was  alwaies  in  that  Assembly  which 
had  the  Right  to  Li[99]mit  him ;  and  by  consequence  the  govern- 
ment not  Monarchy,  but  either  Democracy,  or  Aristocracy ;  as 
of  old  time  in  Sparta ;  where  the  Kings  had  a  priviledge  to  lead 
their  Armies ;  but  the  Soveraignty  was  in  the  Ephori, 

Thirdly,  whereas  heretofore  the  Roman  People,  governed 
the  land  of  "Judea  (for  example)  by  a  President ;  yet  was  not 
yudea  therefore  a  Democracy ;  because  they  were  not  governed 
by  any  Assembly,  into  the  which,  any  of  them,  had  right  to 
enter ;  nor  by  an  Aristocracy ;  because  they  were  not  governed 
by  any  Assembly,  into  which,  any  man  could  enter  by  their 
Election ;  but  they  were  governed  by  one  Person,  which  though 
as  to  the  people  of  Kome  was  an  Assembly  of  the  people,  or 
Democracy ;  yet  as  to  people  of  Judea^  which  had  no  right  at 
all  of  participating  in  the  government,  was  a  Monarch.  For 
though  where  the  people  are  governed  by  an  Assembly,  chosen 
by  themselves  out  of  their  own  number,  the  government  is 
called  a  Democracy,  or  Aristocracy;  yet  when  they  are 
governed  by  an  Assembly,  not  of  their  own  choosing,  'tis  a 
Monarchy;  not  of  One  man,  over  another  man;  but  of  one 
people,  over  another  people. 

Of  all  these  Formes  of  Government,  the   matter  being 
mortall,  so   that  not  onely  Monarchs,  but  also        Of  the 
whole  Assemblies  dy,  it  is  necessary  for  the  con-     Right  of 
servation  of  the  peace  of  men,  that  as  there  was     Succession, 
order  taken  for  an  Artificiall  Man,  so  there  be  order  also  taken, 
for  an  Artificiall  Eternity  of  life ;  without  which,  men  that  are 
governed  by  an  Assembly,  should  return  into  the  condition  of 
Warre  in  every  age;  and  they  that  are  governed  by  One  man, 
assoon  as  their  Governour  dyeth.     This  Artificiall  Eternity,  is 
that  which  men  call  the  Right  of  Succession. 
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There  is  no  perfect  forme  of  Government,  where  the  dis- 
posing of  the  Succession  is  not  in  the  present  Soveraign.  For 
\i  it  be  in  any  other  particular  Man,  or  private  Assembly,  it  is 
in  a  person  subject,  and  may  be  assumed  by  the  Soveraign  at 
his  pleasure ;  and  consequently  the  Right  is  in  himselfe.  And 
if  it  be  in  no  particular  man,  out  left  to  a  new  choyce  j  then  is 
the  Com  moil -wealth  dissolved ;  and  the  Right  is  in  him  that 
can  get  it ;  contrary  to  the  intention  of  them  that  did  Institute 
the  Common- wealth,  for  their  perpetuall,  and  not  temporary 
security. 

In  a  Democracy,  the  whole  Assembly  cannot  ^le,  unlessc 
the  Multitude  that  are  to  be  governed  laile.  And  therefore 
questions  of  the  right  of  Succession,  have  in  that  forme  of 
Government  no  place  at  all. 

In  an  Aristocracy,  when  any  of  the  Assembly  dycth,  the 
election  of  another  into  his  room  belongcth  to  the  Assembly, 
as  the  Soveraign,  to  whom  belongeth  the  choosing  of  all 
Counsellours,  and  Officers.  For  that  which  the  Represen- 
tative doth,  as  Actor,  every  one  of  the  Subjects  doth,  as 
Author.  And  though  the  Soveraign  Assembly,  may  give 
Power  to  others,  to  elect  new  men,  for  supply  of  their  Court; 
yet  it  is  still  by  their  Authority,  that  the  Election  is  made; 
and  by  the  same  it  may  (when  the  publique  shall  require  it)  be 
recalled.     [lOo] 

The  greatest  difficultie  about  the  right  of  Succession,  is 
in  Monarchy:  And  the  difficulty  ariseth  from 
mnartr"^  this,  that  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  manifest  who  is 
haih  Right  to  appoint  the  Successor;   nor  many  times,  who 

todisfoif  it  is  whom  he  hath  appointed.    For  in  both  these 

ceLi'mi""  cases,  there  is  required  a  more  exact  ratiocination, 

than  every  man  is  accustomed  to  use.  As  to  the 
question,  who  shall  appoint  the  Successor,  of  a  Monarch  that 
hath  the  Soveraign  Authority ;  that  is  to  say,  who  shall  deter- 
mine of  the  right  of  Inheritance,  (for  Elective  Kings  and 
Princes  have  not  the  Soveraign  Power  in  propriety,  but  in  use 
only,)  we  are  to  consider,  that  either  he  that  is  in  possession^ 
has  right  to  dispose  of  the  Succession,  or  else  that  right  is  again 
in  the  dissolved  Multitude.  For  the  death  of  him  that  hath 
the  Soveraign  power  in  propriety,  leaves  the  Multitude  without 
any  Soveraign  at  all ;    that  is,  without  any  Representative  in 
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e^  should  be  united,  and  be  capable  of  doing  any  one 
sul :    And  therefore  they  are  incapable  of  Election  of 

Monarch;  every  man  having  equall  right  to  submit 
to  such  as  he  thinks  best  able  to  protect  him  \  or  if  he 
cct  himselfe  by  his  owne  sword ;  which  is  a  returne  to 
n,  and  to  the  condition  of  a  War  of  every  man  against 
Ji,  contrary  to  the  end  for  which  Monarchy  had  its 
titution.  Therfore  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  Insti- 
'  Monarchy,  the  disposing  of  the  Successor,  is  alwaies 
e  Judgment  and  Will  of  the  present  Possessor. 
for  the  question  (which  may  arise  sometimes)  who  it 
the  Monarch  in  possession,  hath  designed  to  the 
1  and  inheritance  of  his  power;  it  is  determined 
xpresse  Words,  and  Testament;  or  by  other  tacite 
fficient. 

xpresse  Words,  or  Testament,  when  it  is  declared  by 
is  life  time,  viva  voce^  or  by  Writing ;  as         ^ 
Emperours  of  Rome  declared  who  should     passeth  by 
Heires.     For  the  word  Heire  does  not     express^ 

imply  the  Children,  or  nearest  Kindred     ^^^^: 
\ ;    but  whomsoever  a  man  shall  any  way  declare,  he 
ave   to   succeed    him    in  his  Estate.     If  therefore  a 

declare  expresly,  that  such  a  man  shall  be  his  Heire, 

Word  or  Writing,  then  is  that  man  immediatly  after 
ise  of  his  Predecessor,  Invested  in  the  right  of  being 
• 

where  Testament,  and  expresse  Words  are  wanting, 
rurall  signes  of  the  Will  are  to  be  fol-        q^^  ^  ^^ 
whereof    the    one   is   Custome.      And     controlling 

where  the  Custome  is,  that  the  next  ^  Custome; 
red  absolutely  succeedeth,  there  also  the  next  of 
hath  right  to  the  Succession ;  for  that,  if  the  will  of 
was  in  possession  had  been  otherwise,  he  might  easily 
lared  the  same  in  his  life  time.  And  likewise  where 
>me  is,  that  the  next  of  the  Mate  Kindred  succeedeth, 
)  the  right  of  Succession  is  in  the  next  of  the  Kindred 
•  the  same  reason.  And  so  it  is  if  the  Custome  were 
:e  the  Female.  For  whatsoever  Custome  a  man  may 
-d  controule,  and  does  not,  it  is  a  naturall  signe  he 
ve  that  Custome  stand. 
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But  where  neither  Custome,  nor  Testament  hath  preceded, 
Or  hvin--  ^''^'^  '*  ['°']  '5  *°  '*  understood.  First,  that  a 
tumpiion  of  Monarchs  will  is,  that  the  government  remain 
Hoturall  Monarchical! ;    because    he    hath    approved    that 

affetiian.  eovernment  in  himselfe.     Secondly,  that  a  Child 

of  his  own,  Male,  or  Female,  be  preferred  before  any  other; 
because  men  are  presumed  to  be  more  enclined  by  nature,  to 
advance  their  own  children,  than  the  children  of  other  men; 
and  of  their  own,  rather  a  Male  than  a  Female;  because  men, 
are  naturally  fitter  than  women,  for  actions  of  labour  and 
danger.  Thirdly,  where  his  own  Issue  feileth,  rather  a  Brother 
than  a  stranger;  and  so  still  the  ncerer  in  bloud,  rather  than 
the  more  remote;  because  it  is  alwayes  presumed  that  the 
neerer  of  kin,  is  the  neerer  in  afFi-ction ;  and  'tis  evident  that  a 
man  receives  alwayes,  by  reflexion,  the  most  honour  from  the 
greatnesse  of  his  neerest  kindred. 

But  if  it  be  lawfull  for  a  Monarch  to  dispose  of  the  Suc- 
cession  by  words  of  Contract,  or  Testament,  men 
ofiht  sJc-  niay  perhaps  object  a  great  inconvenience ;  for  he 

lasiBii,  may  sell,  or  give  his  Right   of  governing  to  a 

lAaugktea  stranger;  which,  because  strangers  (that  is,  men 
m'lo&S  "*^^  "^^''  ^"^  ''^^  under  the  same  government,  nor 

Naiien,  speaking  the  same  language)  do  commonly  undcr- 

Mt  unlaw-  value  one  another.rmay  turn  to  the  oppression  of 

'"  *  ^     his   SubjectsTl  which    is   indeed  a  great   incoii' 

veniencc:  j)ut  it  proceedetlr' not  necessarily  from  the  subjection 
to  a  strangers  government,  but  from  the  unskilfulnesse  of  the 
Governours,  ignorant  of  the  true  rules  of  Politiques7\  And 
therefore  the  Romans  when  they  had  subdued  many  TTations, 
to  make  their  Government  digestible,  were  wont  to  take  away 
that  grievance,  as  much  as  they  thought  necessary,  by  giving 
sometimes  to  whole  Nations,  and  sometimes  to  Principal!  men 
of  every  Nation  they  conquered,  not  onely  the  Privileges,  but 
also  the  Name  of  Romans ;  and  took  many  of  them  into  the 
Senate,  and  Offices  of  charge,  even  in  the  Roman  City.  And 
this  was  it  our  most  wise  King,  King  famtt^  aymed  at,  in 
endeavouring  the  Union  of  his  two  Realms  of  England  and 
Scaltand.  Which  if  he  could  have  obtained,  had  in  all  likeli- 
hood prevented  the  Civill  warres,  which  make  both  those 
Kingdomes,  at  this   present,  miserable,     it  is  not   therefore 
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any  injury  to  the  people,  for  a  Monarch  to  dispose  of  the 
Succession  by  Will ;  though  by  the  fault  of  many  Princes,  it 
hath  been  sometimes  found  inconvenient.  Of  the  lawfulnesse 
of  it,  this  also  is  an  argument,  that  whatsoever  inconvenience 
can  arrive  by  giving  a  Kingdome  to  a  stranger,  may  arrive 
also  by  so  marrying  with  strangers,  as  the  Right  of  Succession 
may  descend  upon  them:  yet  this  by  all  men  is  accounted 
lawful]. 


CHAP.    XX. 

Of  Dominion  Paternall,  and  Despoticall. 

A    Common-wealth  by  Acquisition^  is  that,  where  the  Soveraign 
Power  is  acquired  by  Force ;  And  it  is  acquired  by  force, 
when  me^  singly,  or  many  together  by  plurality 
of  voyces,for  fear  of  death,  or  bondSj\  do  authorise        ^  ^^7^T 
all  the  [162]  actions  of  that  Man,  or  Assembly,     ^quisition. 
that  hath  their  lives  and  liberty  in  his  Power. 

And  this  kind  of  Dominion,  or  Soveraignty,  differeth  from 
Soveraignty  by  Institution,  onely  in  this.  That 
men  who  choose  their  Soveraign,  do  it  for  fear  of  diffcreru  from 
one  another,  and  not  of  him  whom  they  Institute  :  a  Common- 
But  in  this  case,  they  subject  themselves,  to  him  w^r^^^M  by  In- 
they  are  afraid  of.  In  both  cases  they  do  it  for  ^ '  "  '^''* 
fear :  which  is  to  be  noted  by  them,  that  hold  all  such 
Covenants,  as  proceed  from  fear  of  death,  or  violence,  voyd : 
'  which  if  it  were  true,  no  man,  in  any  kind  of  Common-wealth, 
"^uld  be  obliged  to  Obedience.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  Common- 
wealth once  Instituted,  or  acquired.  Promises  proceeding^  from 
fear  of  death,  or  violence,  are  no  Covenants,  nor  obliging,  when 
the  thing  promised  is  contrary  to  the  Lawes  j  But  the  reason 
is  not,  because  it  was  made  upon  fear,  but '  because  he  that 
promiseth,  hath  no  right  in  the  thing  promised.  Also,  when 
he  may  lawfully  performe,  and  doth  not,  it  is  not  the  Invalidity 
of  the  Covenant,  that  absolveth  him,  but  the  Sentence  of  the 
Soveraign.  Otherwise,  whensoever  a  man  lawfully  promiseth, 
he  unlawfully  breaketh  :  But  when  the  Soveraign,  who  is  the 
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Actor,  acquitteth  him,  then  he  is  acquitted  by  him  that  extorted 
the  promise,  as  by  the  Author  of  such  absolution. 

But  the  Rights,  and  Consequences  of  Soveraignty,  are  the 

_.    „.  .  same  in  both.     His  Power  cannot,  without  his 

ef Savtraigniy  consent,  be  Transferred  to  another;  He  cannot 
ilutamein  Forfeit  it:  He  cannot  be  Accused  by  any  of  his 
*"   ■  Subjects,  of  Injury:  He  cannot  be  Punished  by 

them  :  He  is  Judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  Peace ;  and  Judge 
of  Doctrines :  He  is  Sole  Legislator ;  and  Supreme  Judge  of 
Controversies  ;  and  of  the  Times,  and  Occasions  of  Warre, 
and  Peace:  to  him  it  beJongeth  to  choose  Magistrates,  Coun- 
sellours,  Commanders,  and  all  other  Officers,  and  Ministers; 
and  to  determine  of  Rewards,  and  Punishments,  Honour,  and 
Order.  The  reasons  whereof,  are  the  same  which  are  alledged 
in  the  precedent  Chapter,  for  the  same  Rights,  and  Consequences 
of  Soveraignty  by  Institution. 

Dominion  is  acquired  two  wayes ;  By  Generation,  and  by 

Domiiiiea  Conquest.  The  right  of  Dominion  by  Genera- 
Paxtriiall  kaw  tion,  is  that,  which  the  Parent  hath  over  his 
attastud.  Children;  and  is  called  Paternall.     And  is  not 

so  derived  from  the  Generation,  as  if  therefore  the  Parent  had 

Net  by  Gt-  Dominion  over  his  Child  because  he  begat  him ; 
mratiun,  but  but  from  the  Childs  Consent,  either  exprcsse,  or 
by  CoHtroti;  by  (,jj,cr  sufficient  arguments  declared.  For  as 
to  the  Generation,  God  hath  ordained  to  man  a  helper;  and 
there  be  alwayes  two  that  are  equally  Parents  :  the  Dominion 
therefore  over  the  Child,  should  belong  equally  to  both  ;  and  he 
be  equally  subject  to  both,  which  is  impossible  ;"for  no  man 
can  obey  two  Masters,  And  whereas  some  have  attributed  the 
Dominion  to  the  Man  onely,  as  being  of  the  more  excellent 
Sex ;  they  misreckon  in  it.  For  there  is  not  alwayes  that 
difference  of  Strength,  or  prudence  between  the  man  and  the 
woman,  as  that  the  right  can  be  determined  without  War,  In 
Common-wealths,  this  controversie  is  decided  by  the  Civil)  Law: 
and  for  the  most  part,  (but  not  alwayes)  the  sentence  is  in  favour 
of  the  Father ;  because  for  the  most  part  Common-wealths 
have  [103]  been  erected  by  the  Fathers,  not  by  the  Mothers 
of  families.  But  the  question  lyeth  now  in  the  state  of  meer 
Nature  j  where  there  are  supposed  no  lawes  of  Matrimony ;  no 
lawes  for  the  Education  of  Children  ;  but  the  Law  of  Nature, 
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and  the  naturaJI  inclination  of  the  Sexes,  one  to  another,  and  to 
their  children.  In  this  condition  of  meer  Nature,  either  the 
Parents  between  themselves  dispose  of  the  dominion  over  the 
Child  by  Contract;  or  do  not  dispose  thereof  at  all.  If  they 
dispose  thereof,  the  right  passeth  according  to  the  Contract. 
We  find  in  History  that  the  Ama-2j>n\  Contracted  with  the 
Men  of  the  neighbouring  Countries,  to  whom  they  had  recourse 
for  issue,  that  the  issue  Male  should  be  sent  back,  but  the 
Female  remain  with  themselves :  so  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Females  was  in  the  Mother. 

If  there  be  no  Contract,  the  Dominion  is  in  the  Mother. 
For  in  the  condition  of  meer  Nature,  where  there 
are  no  Matrimoniall  lawes,  it  cannot  be  known  OrEduca- 
who  is  the  Father,  unlesse  it  be  de[c glared  by  the 
Mother :  and  therefore  the  right  of  Dominion  over  the  Child 
depcndcth  on  her  will,  and  is  consequently  hers.  Again,  seeing 
the  Infant  is  firat  in  the  power  of  the  Mother,  so  as  she  may 
either  nourish,  or  expose  it ;  if  she  nourish  it,  it  oweth  its  life  to 
the  Mother ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  obey  her,  rather  than 
any  other ;  and  by  consequence  the  Dominion  over  it  is  hers. 
But  if  she  expose  it,  and  another  find,  and  nourish  it,  the 
Dominion  is  in  him  that  nourisheth  it.  For  it  ought  to  obey 
him  by  whom  it  is  preserved ;  because  preservation  of  life 
being  the  end,  for  which  one  man  becomes  subject  to  another, 
every  man  is  supposed  to  promise  obedience,  to  him,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  save,  or  destroy  him. 

If  the  Mother  be  the  Fathers  subject,  the  Child,  is  in 
the  Fathers  power :   and   if  the  Father  be  the 
Mothers  subject,  (as  when  a  Soveratgn   Queen     deni" suijtciien 
marrieth  one  of  her  subjects,)  the  Child  is  subject     of  ant  of  the 
to  the  Mother;  because  the  Father  also  is  her    Parous  to"- 


subjec 


\,o\lk,r. 


If  a  man  and  a  woman.  Monarches  of  two  several!  King- 
domes,  have  a  Child,  and  contract  concerning  who  shall  have 
the  Dominion  of  him,  the  Right  of  the  Dominion  passeth  by 
the  Contract.  If  they  contract  not,  the  Dominion  followeth 
the  Dominion  of  the  place  of  his  residence.  For  the  Soveraign 
of  each  Country  hath  Dominion  over  all  that  reside  therein. 

He  that  hath  the  Dominion  over  the  Child,  hath  Dominion 
also  over  the  Children  of  the  Child  ;  and  over  their  Childrens 

\\\ 
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Children.  For  he  that  hath  Dominion  over  the  person  of  a 
man,  hath  Dominion  over  all  that  is  his;  without  which, 
Dominion  were  but  a  Title,  without  the  effect. 

The  Right  of  Succession  to  Paternall  Dominion,  proceedeth 
in  the  same  manner,  as  doth  the  Right  of  Suc- 
Su^tasiJn  cession  to  Monarchy;    of  which  I  have  already 

foiyatth  tie       sufficiently  spoken  in  the  precedent  chapter. 
p^'a/'^/p  Dominion  acquired  by  Conquest,  or  Victory 

j^nVm.  "  '"  war,  is  that  which  some  Writers  call  Despoti- 
Despeiiiall  CALL,  from  ii£<nr6Tr}v,  which  signifieth  a  Lord,  or 

DaminioH  Mastir  ;  and  is  the  Dominion  of  the  Master  over 

Am<al/a,^.  j^.^  Servant.  And  this  Dominion  is  then  acquired 
to  the  Victor,  when  the  [104]  Vanquished,  to  avoyd  the  present 
stroke  of  death,  covenanteth  either  in  cxpresse  words,  or  by  other 
suDicient  signes  of  the  Will,  that  so  long  as  his  life,  and  the 
liberty  of  his  body  is  allowed  him,  the  Victor  shall  have  the  use 
thereof,  at  his  pleasure.  And  a^er  such  Covenant  made,  the 
Vanquished  is  a  Servant,  and  not  before :  for  by  the  word 
Servant  (whether  it  be  derived  from  Servire,  to  Serve,  or  from 
Servare,  to  Save,  which  I  leave  to  Grammarians  to  dispute) 
is  not  meant  a  Captive,  which  is  kept  in  prison,  or  bonds,  till 
the  owner  of  him  that  took  him,  or  bought  him  of  one  that 
did,  shall  consider  what  to  do  with  him:  (for  such  men, 
(commonly  called  Slaves,)  have  no  obligation  at  all ;  but  may 
break  their  bonds,  or  the  prison ;  and  kill,  or  carry  away 
captive  their  Master,  justly :)  but  one,  that  being  taken,  bau 
corporall  liberty  allowed  him ;  and  upon  promise  not  to  run 
away,  nor  to  do  violence  to  his  Master,  is  trusted  by  him. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  Victory,  that  giveth  the  right  of 
Netbyikt  Dominion  over  the  Vanquished,  but  his  own 
Victmy,  iui  Covenant.  Nor  is  he  obliged  because  he  is  Con- 
fy  the  Caastnt  quered  ;  that  is  to  say,  beaten,  and  taken,  or  put 
"{h^uitieJ  ^°  ^'^^^  '  ''"^  because  he  commeth  in,  and  Sub- 
mitteth  to  the  Victor;  Nor  is  the  Victor  obliged 
by  an  enemies  rendring  himselfe,  (without  promise  of  life,)  to 
spare  him  for  this  his  yeelding  to  discretion  ;  which  obliges  noc 
the  Victor  longer,  than  in  his  own  discretion  hce  shall  think 
At. 

And  that  which  men  do,  when  they  demand  (as  it  is  now 
called)  Quarter,  (which  the  Greeks  called  Ztoypia,  taking  aUve,) 
.J42 
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is  to  evade  fhc  present  Airy  vf  the  Vtctur,  by  Submission,  and 
to  compound  for  their  life,  with  Raiisome,  or  Service :  and 
therefore  he  that  hath  Quarter,  hath  not  his  life  given,  but 
deferred  till  farther  deliberation ;  For  it  is  not  an  yeelding 
on  condition  of  life,  but  to  discretion.  And  then  onely  is  his 
life  in  security,  and  his  service  due,  when  the  Victor  hath 
trusted  him  with  his  corporal)  liberty.  For  Slaves  that  work  in 
Prisons,  or  Fetters,  do  it  not  of  duty,  but  to  avoyd  the  cruelty 
of  their  task-masters. 

The  Master  of  the  Servant,  is  Master  also  of  all  he  hath  ; 
and  may  exact  the  use  thereof;  that  is  to  say,  of  his  goods,  of 
his  labour,  of  his  servants,  and  of  his  children,  as  often  as  he 
shall  think  fit.  For  he  holdeth  his  life  of  his  Master,  by  the 
covenant  of  obedience  i  that  is,  of  owning,  and  authorising 
whatsoever  the  Master  shall  do.  And  in  case  the  Master,  if  he 
refuse,  kill  him,  or  cast  him  into  bonds,  or  otherwise  punish 
him  for  his  disobedience,  he  is  himselfe  the  Author  of  the  same ; 
and  cannot  accuse  him  of  injury. 

In  summe,  the  Rights  and  Consequences  of  both  PaUrnall 
and  DtspoticaU  Dominion,  are  the  very  same  with  those  of  a 
Soveraign  by  Institution ;  and  for  the  same  reasons :  which 
reasons  are  set  down  in  the  precedent  chapter.  So  that  for  a 
man  that  is  Monarch  of  divers  Nations,  whereof  he  hath,  in 
one  the  Soveraignty  by  Institution  of  the  people  assembled,  and 
in  another  by  Conquest,  that  is  by  the  Submission  of  each 
particular,  to  avoyd  death  or  bonds ;  to  demand  of  one  Nation 
more  than  of  the  other,  from  the  title  of  Conquest,  as  being  a 
Conquered  Nation,  is  an  act  of  ignorance  of  the  Rights  of 
[105]  Soveraignty.  For  the  Soveraign  is  absolute  over  both 
alike  ;  or  else  there  is  no  Soveraignty  at  all ;  and  so  every  man 
may  Lawfiilly  protect  himselfe,  if  he  can,  with  his  own  sword, 
which  is  the  condition  of  war. 

By  this    c  appears,  that  a  great  Family  if  it  be  not  part 
of  some  Common- wealth,  is  of  it  self,  as  to  the        Difftrcme 
Rights  of  Soveraignty,  a  little  Monarchy ;  whether     hetween  a 
that  Family  consist  of  a  man  and  his  children  ;     Family  and 
or  of  a  man  and  his  servants ;  or  of  a  man,  and     "    "W""™- 
his  children,  and  servants  together:    wherein  the  Father  or 
Master  is  the  Soveraign.     But  yet  a  Family  is  not  properly 
a  Common-wealth ;    unlesse  it  be  of  that  power  by  its  own 
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ittHttbrr,  or  t>v  other  opportunities,  as  not  to  be  subdued  without 
the  KA«4rO  <ii'  war.  For  where  a  number  of  men  are  manifestly 
tv"*'  wr4k.  l»>  Jffcud  themselves  united,  every  one  may  use  his 
\>WH  iv«iiv>»  in  time  of  danger,  to  save  his  own  life,  either  by 
tbfthlt  vx  by  submission  to  the  enemy,  as  hce  shall  think  best ;  in 
(Iw  **nw  liwuncr  as  a  \-ery  small  company  of  souldiers,  surprised 
Kv  M\  4t»t\',  HUY  cast  down  their  armes,  and  demand  quarter, 
vx  luM  awar,  rather  than  be  put  to  the  sword.  And 
thus  H>u>.-h  shall  sutKce ;  concerning  what  I  find  by  speculation, 
and  Jt\luvtion>  of  Soveraign  Rights,  from  the  nature,  need,  and 
dvsiguca  t.>l"  men,  in  erecting  of  Common- wealths,  and  putting 
ihvmselvn  under  Monarchs,  or  Assemblies,  entrusted  with 
power  enough  for  their  protection. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Scripture  teacheth   in  the 

Tti  Kie*o  """^  point.  To  Moses,  the  children  of  Israel  say 
ffM<iHjKky  thus.  *  Speak  thou  to  us,  and  Vie  will  beare  tbetx 
/',m  JlTj/.  tui  let  not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  vie  dye.  *  This  is 
""i'£jf^  ,^  absolute  obedience  to  Moses.  Concerning  the 
ig.  Right  of  Kings,  God  himself  bv  the  mouth  of 

•  1  Sam.  8.  Samuel,  saith,  •  This  shall  be  the  kigbt  of  the  King 
II,  i»,  Cf.  j,^y  ^i^  have  to  reigne  over  you.  He  shall  take 
your  tons,  and  set  them  to  drive  his  Chariots,  and  to  he  his  horsemen, 
and  to  run  before  bit  chariots  ;  and  gather  in  his  harvest ;  and  to 
make  his  engines  of  JVar,  and  Instruments  of  hit  chariots ;  and 
shall  take  your  daughters  to  make  perfumes,  to  be  his  Cookes,  and 
Bakers.  He  shall  take  your  fields,  your  vine-yards,  and  jtur 
alive-yards,  and  give  them  to  his  servants.  He  shall  take  the  tyth 
of  your  corne  and  wine,  and  give  it  to  the  men  of  bis  thamber,  and 
to  bis  other  servants.  He  shall  take  your  man-servants,  and  your 
maidservants,  arid  the  choice  of  your  youth,  and  employ  them  in  bit 
businesse.  He  shall  take  the  tylh  of  your  flocks  ;  and  you  shall  be 
his  servants.  This  is  absolute  power,  ano  summed  up  in  the  last 
worth,  you  shall  be  his  servants.  Againe,  when  the  people  heard 
what  power  their  King  was  to  have,  yet  they  consented  thereto, 
,  and  say  thus,  •  Ife  will  be  as  all  other  nations,  and 

our  King  shall  judge  our  causes,  and  got  before  us,  to 
conduct  our  wars.  Here  is  confirmed  the  Right  that  boveraigns 
have,  both  to  the  Militia,  and  to  all  Judicature ;  in  which 
is  contcincd  as  absolute  power,  as  one  man  can  possibly  transferre 
to  another.     Again,  the  prayer  uf  King  Salomon  to  God,  was 
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this.      *GiZt  to  tl\'  sci'vaiit  under itand'niz^  to  imlzt 

tky  people^  and  to  disc  erne  between  Good  and  EvilL  ^  J^ni^^i  3. 

It  belongeth  therefore  to  the  Soveraigne  to  bee 

[106]  yudge^  and  to  praescribe  the  Rules  oi  discerning  Good  a,nd 

Evil/ :  which  Rules  are  Lawes ;  and  therefore  in  him  is  the 

Legislative  Power.     Saul  sought  the  life  of  David ;  yet  when 

it  was  in  his  power  to  slay  Sau/y  and  his  Servants  would  have 

done  it,  David  forbad  them,  saying,  *  God  forbid       »    ^ 

/  should  do  such  an  act  against  my  Lord^  the  anoynted    ^. 

of  God.     For  obedience  of  servants  St  Paul  saith,        , 

^Sirvants  obey  your  masters  in  All  things  ;  and,        ^  ^  -a* 20. 

*  Children  obey  your  Parents  in  All  things.     There  ^^'  ^^* 

is  simple  obedience  in  those  that  are  subject  to  Paternal!,  or 

Despoticail  Dominion.     Again,  *  The  Scribes  and        ^ 

Pharisees  sit  in  Moses  chayre^  and  therefore  All    ^^  ^^^^^-  ^3- 

that  they  shall  bid  you  observe^  that  observe  and  do. 

There  again  is  simple  obedience.     And  St  Pauly  *  TV  am  them 

that  they  subject  themselves  to  Princes^  and  to  those        »  j,.. 

that  are  in  Authority ,^  &  obey  them.    This  obedience 

is  also  simple.     Lastly,  our  Saviour  himselfe  acknowledges,  that 

men  ought  to  pay  such  taxes  as  are  by  Kings  imposed,  where  he 

sayes.  Give  to  Casar  that  which  is  Casars ;    and  payed  such 

taxes  himselfe.     And  that  the  Kings  word,  is  sufficient  to  take 

any  thing  from  any  Subject,  when  there  is  need ;  and  that  the 

King  IS  Judge  of  that  need :  For  he  himselfe,  as  King  of  the 

Jewes,  commanded  his  Disciples  to  take  the  Asse,  and  Asses 

Colt  to  carry  him  into  Jerusalem,^  saying,  *  Go  into 

the  Village  over  against  you^  and  you  shall  Jind  a  ^^^^^'  ^'' 

skei  Asse  tyedy  and  her  Colt  with  her^  unty  them^  and      * 

bring  them  to  me.     And  if  any  man  ask  you^  what  you  mean  by  it^ 

Say  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them  :  And  they  will  let  them  go,     l^hey 

will  not  ask  whether  his  necessity  be  a  sufficient  title ;    nor 

whether  he  be  judge  of  that  necessity  ;  but  acquiesce  in  the 

will  of  the  Lord. 

To  these  places  may  be  added  also  that  of  Genesis^  *Tou 
shall  be  as  Godsj  knowing  Good  and  EvilL     And        » ^  ^ 
verse  11.  JVho  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked? 
bast    thou  eaten  of  the  tree^   of  which   I  commanded  thee  thou 
shouldest  not  eat?     For  the  Cognisance  or  Judicature  of  Good 
and  Evilly  being  forbidden  by  the  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
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of  Knowledge,  as  a  triall  of  Adams  obedience ;  The  Divel  to 
enflame  the  Ambition  of  the  woman,  to  whom  that  fruit 
already  seemed  beautiful!,  told  her  that  by  tasting  it,  they  should 
be  as  Gods,  knowing  Good  and  Evill.  Whereupon  having  both 
eaten,  they  did  indeed  take  upon  them  Gods  office,  which  is 
Judicature  of  Good  and  Evilly  but  acquired  no  new  ability  to 
distinguish  between  them  aright.  And  whereas  it  is  sayd,  that 
having  eaten,  they  saw  they  were  naked ;  no  man  hath  so 
interpreted  that  place,  as  if  they  had  been  formerly  blind,  and 
saw  not  their  own  skins  ;  the  meaning  is  plain,  that  it  was  then 
they  first  judged  their  nakedncsse  (wherein  it  was  Gods  will  to 
create  them)  to  be  uncomely ;  and  by  being  ashamed,  did 
tacitely  censure  God  himselfe.  And  thereupon  God  saith. 
Hast  thou  tattn^  Wf.  as  if  he  should  say,  docst  thou  that  owest 
me  obedience,  take  upon  thee  to  judge  of  my  Commandements  } 
Whereby  it  is  cleerly,  (though  Allegorically,)  signified,  that  the 
Commands  of  them  that  have  the  right  to  command,  are  not 
by  their  Subjects  to  be  censured,  nor  disputed. 

So  that  it  appeareth  plainly,  to  my  understanding,  bodi 
from  Reason,  ana  Scripture,  that  the  Soveniign 
PmrrM^hi  Power,  whether  placed  in  One  [107]  Man,  as  in 
in  all  Com-  Monarchy,  or  in  one  Assembly  of  men,  as  in 
num-viailths  Popular,  and  Aristocraticall  Com  men- wealths,  it 
a  ca  so  tic.  ^  great,  as  possibly  men  can  be  imagined  to  make 
it.  And  though  of  so  unlimited  a  Power,  men  may  bacf 
many  evill  consequences,  yet  the  consequences  of  the  want 
.  of  it,  which  is  perpetuall  warrc  of  every  man  against  his 
neighbour,  are  much  worse.  The  condition  of  man  in  this  life 
shall  never  be  without  Inconveniences ;  but  there  happeneth  in 
no  Common-wealth  any  great  Inconvenience,  but  what  proceeds 
from  the  Subjects  disobedience,  and  breach  of  those  Covenants, 
from  which  the  Common-wealth  hath  its  being.  And  whoso- 
ever thinking  Soveraign  Power  too  great,  will  seek  to  make  it 
Icsse  i  must  subject  himselfe,  to  the  Power,  that  can  limit  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  greater. 

The  greatest  objection  is,  that  of  the  Practise ;  when  meo 
ask,  where,  and  when,  such  Power  has  by  Subjects  been 
acknowledged.  But  one  may  ask  them  again,  when,  or  wkxn 
has  there  been  a  Kingdome  long  free  from  Sedition  and  Civill 
Warrc.  In  those  Nations,  whose  Common-wealths  have  been 
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long-lived,  and  not  been  destroyed,  but  by  forraign  warre,  the 
Subjects  never  did  dispute  of  the  Soveraign  rower.  But 
howsoever,  an  argument  from  the  Practise  of  men,  that  have 
not  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  with  exact  reason  weighed  the 
causes,  and  nature  of  Common-wealths,  and  suffer  daily  those 
miseries,  that  proceed  from  the  ignorance  thereof,  is  invalid. 
For  though  in  all  places  of  the  world,  men  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  their  houses  on  the  sand,  it  could  not  thence 
be  inferred,  that  so  it  ought  to  be.  The  skill  of  making,  and 
maintaining  Common-wealths,  consisteth  in  certain  Rules,  as 
doth  Arithmetique  and  Geometry ;  not  (as  Tennis-play)  on 
Practise  onely :  which  Rules,  neither  poor  men  have  the 
leisure,  nor  men  that  have  had  the  leisure,  have  hitherto  had 
the  curiosity,  or  the  method  to  find  out. 


CHAP.   XXI. 

0/  the  Liberty  of  Subjects. 

LIBERTY,  or  Freedome,  signifieth  (properly)  the  absence  of 
Opposition ;  (by  Opposition,  I  mean  externall  Impedi- 
ments of  motion  ;)  and  may  be  applyed  no  lesse  Liberty 
to  Irrationall,  and  Inanimate  creatures,  than  to  what, 
Rationall.  For  whatsoever  is  so  tyed,  or  environed,  as  it 
cannot  move,  but  within  a  certain  space,  which  space  is 
determined  by  the  oppositionjof  _sorafiL  ■CXternall  body,  we  say 
it  hath  not  Liberty  to  »go  further.  And  so  of  all  living 
creatures,  whilest  they  are  imprisoned,  or  restrained,  with  walls, 
or  chayns ;  and  of  the  w£ter  whilest  it  is  kept  in  by  banks,  or 
vessels,  that  otherwise  would  spread  it  selfe  into  a  larger  space, 
we  use  to  say,  they  are  not  at  Liberty,  to  move  in  such 
manner,  as  without  those  externall  impediments  they  would. 
But  when  the  impediment  of  motion,  is  in  the  constitution  of 
the  thing  it  selfe,  we  use  not  to  say,  it  wants  the  Liberty ;  but 
the  Power  to  move ;  as  when  a  stone  lyeth  still,  or  a  man  is 
fastned  to  his  bed  by  sicknesse.     [io8] 

And   according   to   this    proper,    and    generally    received 
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What  it  u       meaning  of  the  word,  J  Free-Maw,  is  he,  \that 
to  tt/ra.  -^  ^y^^^  things,  which  by  Eii  strength  and  tvil  Se  is 

able  ta  do,  is  not  hindred  la  doe  what  he  has  a  will  ta.\  But 
when  the  words  Frtt,  and  Liberty,  are  applyed  to  any*thing 
but  Bodies,  they  are  abused  ;  for  that  which  ia  not  subject  to 
Motion,  is  not  subject  to  Impediment :  And  therefore,  when 
'tis  said  (for  example)  The  way  is  Free,  no  Liberty  of  the  way 
is  signified,  but  of  those  that  walk  in  it  without  stop.  And 
when  we  say  a  Guift  is  Free,  there  is  not  meant  any  Liberty 
of  the  Guift,  but  of  the  Giver,  that  was  not  bound  by  any  law, 
or  Covenant  to  give  it.  So  when  we  sptak  Freely,  it  is  not  the 
Liberty  of  voice,  or  pronunciation,  but  of  the  man,  whom  no 
law  hath  obliged  to  speak  otherwise  than  he  did.  Lastly,  from 
the  use  of  the  word  Free-wiU,  no  Liberty  can  be  inferred  of  the 
will,  desire,  or  i ncli nation, ■T)ut  the  Liberty  of  the  man  ;  which 
consisteth  in  this,  that  he  finds  no  stop,  in  doing  ivhat  he  has 
the  will,  desire,  or  inclination  to  doe. 

Feare,  and  Liberty  are  consistent ;  as  when  a  man  throweth 

Feartand       ''■^  goods  into  the  Sta  {w  feare  the  ship  should 
Libtrty  sink,  he  doth  it  neverthelesse  very  willingly,  and 

ceitiisteni.  ^lay  refuse  to  doe  it  if  he  will :  It  is  therefore 

the  action,  of  one  that  was  free :  so  a  man  sometimes  pays  his 
debt,  only  for  feare  of  Imprisonment,  which  because  no  body 
hindred  him  from  detaining,  was  the  action  of  a  man  at  liberty. 
And  generally  all  actions  which  men  doe  in  Common-wcalilu, 
(or  Jeare  of  the  law,  arc  actions,  which  the  doers  had  liberty  to 

Liberty,  and  Necessity  are  Consistent :  As  in  the  v^ter,  that 
Liberty  and    ^^^^  ""^  "^"'y  H^^f'tyy  l^"'  a  necessity  of  descending 
Nicessiiy  by   the   Channel ;   so   likewise   in   the    Actions 

Cimiufeni.  which  men  voluntarily  doe  ;  which,  because  they 
proceed  from  their  will,  proceed  from  liberty ;  and  vet,  because 
every  act  of  mans  will,  and  every  desire,  and  inclination  pro- 
ceedeth  from  some  cause,  and  that  from  another  cause,  in  a 
continuall  chaine,  (whose  hrst  link  in  the  hand  of  God  the 
first  of  all  causes,)  proceed  from  necessity.  So  that  to  him  that 
could  see  the  connexion  of  those  causes,  the  necessity  of  all  mens 
voluntary  actions,  wuuld  appeare  manifest.  And  therefore 
God,  that  seetb,  and  disposeth  all  things,  seeth  also  that  the 
liberty  nf  man  in  doing  what  he  will,  is  accompanied  with  the 
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Mtctiiity  of  doing  that  which  God  will,  &  no  more,  nor  lesse. 
For  though  men  may  do  many  things,  which  God  does  not 
command,  nor  is  therefore  Author  of  them  ;  yet  they  can  have 
no  passion,  nor  appetite  to  any  thing,  of  which  appetite  Gods 
will  i^  not  the  cause.  And  did  not  his  will  assure  the  nectsslly 
of  mans  will,  and  consequently  of  all  that  on  mans  will 
dcpcndcth,  the  Hh^ty  nf  men  yny]^  he  a  (jyintradictifft),  and 
impediment  to  the  omnipotence  and  llt""t  "*^  ^"^  And  this 
Shall  suiice,  (as  to  the  matter  in  hand)  of  that  naturall  liberty,  ' 
which  only  is  properly  called  liberty. 

But  as  men,  for  the  atteyning  of  peace,  and  conservation  uf 
themselves  thereby,  have  made  an  Artificial!  Man,         Aniniiall 
which  we  call  a  Qmip'Tn-y'eiik'l  i  ^  "1*^"  \i-xvf     HohJs.  er 
they  made  Artificial!  Chains^  called  Civill  Lawes,     Cm-inaiifi. 
which  they  themselves,  by  mutuall  covenants,  have  [109]  fastncd 
at  one  end,  to  the  lips  of  that  Man,  or  Assembly,  to  whom  they 
have  given  the  Soveraigne  Power;  and  at  the  other  end  to  their 
own  Ears.     These  Bonds  in  their  own  nature  but  weak,  may 
neverthelesse  be  made  to  hold,  by  the  danger,  though  not  by 
the  difficulty  of  breaking  them. 

In  relation  to  these  Bonds  only  it  is,  that  I  am  to  speak 
now,  of  the  Liberty  of  Subjects.     For  seeing  there 
is    no    Common-wealth    in   the  world,    wherein     Subiais^ 
there  be  Rules  enough  set  down,  for  the  regulat-     cmisisiith 
ing  of  all  the  actions,  and  words  of  men,  (as  being     '"  Liberty 
a  thing  impossible:)  it  foJloweth  necessarily,  that  ^  ,,^'^',"^'' 
in  all  kinds  of  actions,'  by  the  laws  pretermitted, 
men  hav^  the  Liberty,  of  doing  what  their  own  reasons  shall 
suggest,  for  the  most  profitable  to  themselves.     For  if  wee  take 
Liberty  in  the  proper  sense,  for  corporall  Liberty ;  that  is  to 
say,  freedome  from  chains,  and  prison,  it  were  very  absurd  for 
men  to  clamor  as  they  doe,  for  the  Liberty  they  so  manifestly 
enjoy,'    Againe,  if  we  take  Liberty,  for  an   exemption   from 
Lawes,  it  is  no  lesse  absurd,  for  men  to  demand  as  they  doe, 
that  Liberty,  by  which  all  other  men  may  be  masters  of  their 
lives.     And  yet  as  absurd  as  it  is,  this  is  it  they  demand ;  not 
knowing  that  the  Lawcs  are  of  no  power  to  protect  them, 
without  a  Sword  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  or  men,  to  cause  those 
laws  to  be  put  in  execution.     The  Liberty  of  a  Subject,  lyeth 
therefore  only  in  those  things,  which  in  regulating  their  actions, 
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the  Soveraign  hath  pnetermittcd :  such  as  is  the  Liberty  to  buy, 
and  sell,  and  otherwise  contract  with  one  another ;  to  choose 
their  own  aboad,  their  own  diet,  their  own  trade  of  life,  and 
institute  their  children  as  they  themselves  think  fit;  &  the  like. 
Neverthelesse  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  by  such 
Lihtriyef  Liberty,  the  Soveraign  Power  of  life,  and  death, 
fkt  SubjMt  is  either  abolished,  or  limited.  For  it  has  been 
tmistitati  already  shewn,  that  nothing:  the  Soveraign   Re- 

uHlimiied  presentative  can  doe  to  a  subject,  on  what  pre- 

pffOKToffhi  tence  soever,  can  properly  be  called  Injustice,  or 
Smitraign^  Injury  ;  because  e^ery  S^t^ect  is  ^uthor  of  every 

act  the  Saveraign  doth  \  so  that  he  never  wanteth  Right  to  any 
thing,  otherwise,  than  as  he  himself  is  the  Subject  of  God,  and 
bound  thereby  to  observe  the  laws  of  Nature.  And  therefore 
it  may,  and  doth  often  happen  in  Common- wealths,  that  a 
Subject  may  be  put  to  death,  by  the  command  of  the  Soveraign 
Power;  and  yet  neither  doe  the  other  wrong:  As  when  Jeptha 
caused  his  daughter  to  be  sacrificed :  In  which,  and  the  like 
cases,  he  that  so  dieth,  had  Liberty  to  doe  the  action,  for  which 
he  is  neverthelesse,  without  Injury  put  to  death.  And  the 
same  holdeth  also  in  a  Soveraign  Prince,  that  putieth  to  death 
an  Innocent  Subject,  For  though  the  action  be  again j^  the 
law  of  Nature,  as  being  contrary  to  Equitie,  (as  was  the  killing 
of  Uriah,  by  David;)  yet  it  was  not  an  Injurie  to  Uriah  j  but 
to  God.  Not  to  Uriah,  because  the  right  to  doe  what  he 
pleased,  was  given  him  bv  Uriah  himself:  And  yet  to  Ged, 
because  £}(n;iV  was  Gods  Subject  j  and  prohibited  all  Iniquitie 
by  the  law  of  Nature.  Which  distinction,  Havid  himself, 
when  he  repented  the  fact,  evidently  confirmed,  saying,  Ta  thtt 
only  have  I  sinned.  In  the  same  manner,  the  people  of  Athens^ 
wheji  they  bani[iio]shed  the  most  potent  of  their  Common- 
wealth for  ten  years,  thought  they  committed  no  Injustice;  and 
yet  they  never  questioned  what  crime  he  had  done ;  but  what 
hurt  he  would  doe:  Nay  they  commanded  the  banishment  of 
they  knew  not  whom  ;  and  every  Citizen  bringing  his  Oyster- 
shell  into  the  market  place,  written  with  the  name  of  him  he 
desired  should  be  banished,  without  actuall  accusing  him, 
sometimes  banished  an  Aristid^s,  for  his  reputation  of  Justice  ; 
And  sometimes  a  scurrilous  Jester,  as  Hyferbolus,  to  make  a 
Jest  of  it.  And  yet  a  man  cannot  say,  the  Soveraign  People 
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of  .-{ihens  wanted   right  to  banish   thcni  ;   or  an   A  tl  oil  an    Liic 
Libertie  to  Jest,  or  to  be  Just. 

The  Libertie,  whereof  there  is  so  frequent,  and  honourable 
mention,  in  the  Histories,  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Antient  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  in  the  writings,       ^.^  Liberty 
and  discourse  of  those  that  from  them  have  re-    praise  ^7th^ 
ceived  all  their  learning  in  the  Pi>Iitiques,  is  not     Liberty  of 
the  Libertie  of  ParticuTar  men  fbut  the  Libertie     Soverai^ms; 
of  the  Common-wealth  \\  which^is^  the  same  with     ^^„. 
that,  which  every  man  tKen  should  have,  if  there 
were  no  Civil  Laws,  nor  Common-wealth  at  all.     And  the 
effects  of  it  also  be  the  same.    For  as  amonp^st  masterlesse  men^ 

*'^^T1■  if  r**T***^'*i^H  ^"""i  ^^  every  man  against  his  neighbour ;  no 
inheritance,  to  transmit  to  the  Son,  nor  to  expect  from  the 
Father ;  no  propriety  of  Goods,  or  Lands ;  no  security ;  feutj^ 
f^ll  ^"^_^^?^MtC  \^^^*\^  '"  #>t/**ty  P^ijJT'iil-ir  man :  So  in  States, 
aniiT  Common-wealths  not  dependent  on  one  another,  every 
Common-wealth,  (not  every  man)  has  an  absolute  Libertie,  to 
doe  what  it  shall  judge  (that  is  to  say,  what  that  Man,  or 
Assemblie  that  represented!  it,  shall  judge)  most  conducing  to 
their  benefit.  But  withall,  they  live  in  the  condition  of  a 
perpetual!  war,  and  upon  the  confines  of  battel,  with  their 
frontiers  armed,  and  canons  planted  against  their  neighbours 
round  about.  The  Athenians^  and  Romanes  were  free  \  that  is, 
free  Common-wealths:  not  that  any  particular. men  had  the 
Lib<^'rtle  to  resist  their  own  Representative  j  but  that  their 
Representative  had  the  Libertie  to  resist,  or  invade  other  people.* 
.  There  is  written  on  the  Turrets  of  the  city  of  Luca  in  great 
'  characters  at  this  day,  the  word  LIBERTAS\  yet  no  man  can 
,  thence  inferre,  that  a  particular  man  has  more  Libertie,  or 
Immunitie  from  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  there,  than 
vF^Constantinople,  Whether  a  Common-wealth  be  Monarchi- 
cal], or  Popular,  the  Freedome  is  still  the  same. 

But  it  is  an  easy  thing,  for  men  to  be  deceived,  by  the 
specious  name  of  Libertie ;  and  for  want  of  Judgement  to 
distinguish,  mistake  that  for  their  Private  Liheritance,  and 
Birth  right,  which  is  the  right  of  the  Publique  only.  And 
when  the  same  errour  is  conhrmed  by  the  authority  of  men  in 
reputation  for  their  writings  in  this  subject,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
it  produce  sedition,  and  change   of  Government.     In   these 
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westerne  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  made  to  receive  our 
opinions  concerning  the  Institution,  and  Rights  of  Common- 
wealths, from  /fristatU,  Cicero,  and  othei  men,  Greeks  and 
Romanes,  that  living  under  Popular  States^  derived  those  Rights, 
not  from  the  Principles  of  Nature,  but  transcribed  them  into 
their  books,  out  of  [ill]  the  Practise  of  their  own  Common- 
wealths, which  were  Popular ;  as  the  Grammarians  describe  the 
Rules  of  Language,  out  of  the  Practise  of  the  time  ;  or  the 
Rules  of  Poetry,  out  of  the  Poems  of  Homer  and  Firgil.  And 
because  the  Athenians  were  taught,  (to  keep  them  from  desire 
of  changing  their  Government,)  that  they  were  Freemen,  and 
all  that  lived  under  Monarchy  were  slaves ;  therefore  AritUtU 
puts  it  down  in  his  PoUtiquei,  {lib.  6.  cap.  2.)^m  dtmocracfi 
Liberty  is  to  he  supposed:  for  'tis  commonly  held,  teat  no  man  is 
Free  in  any  other  Government^  And  as  Aristotle;  so  Cicero,  and 
other  Writers  have  grounded  their  Civill  doctrine,  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Romans,  who  were  taught  to  hate  Mnn^p-hy, 
at  first,  by  them  that  having  deposed  their  Soveraign,  shared 
amongst  them  the  Soveraigrity  of  Rome  ;  and  afterwards  by 
their  Successors.  And  by  reading  of  these  Greek,  and  Ladne 
Authors,  men  from  their  childhood  have  gotten  a  habit  (under 
a  false  shew  of  Liberty,)  of  favouring  tumults,  and  of  licentious 
controlling  the  actions  of  their  Soveraigns  ;  and  again  of  con- 
trolling those  controllers,  with  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood ; 
as  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  there  was  never  any  thing  so  deerly 
bought,  as  these  Western  parts  have  bought  the  learning  of  thi 
Greek  and  Latinc  tongues. 

To  come  now  to  the  particulars  of  the  true  Liberty  of  a 
Libtriyef        Subject ;  that  is  to  say,  what  are  the  things,  which 
Stibjcih  though  commanded  by  the  Soveraign,  he  may 

how  to  he  neverthelesse,   without   Injustice,    refuse    to    doj 

K/amrni.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  consider,  what  Rights  we  pasae  aiiayi 

when  we  make  a  Co  mm  on- wealth  ;  or  (which  is  all  one,)  what 
Liberty  we  deny  our  selves,  by  owning  all  the  Actions  (without 
exception)  of  the  Man,  or  Assembly  we  make  our  Soveraign. 
'*-^l''or  in  the  act  of  our  Submission,  consisteth  both  our  Obligation, 
and  our  Liberty ;  whieh  must  therefore  be  inferred  by  argu- 
ments taken  from  thence;  there  being  no  Obligation  on  any 
man,  which  ariseth  not  from  some  Act  of  his  own  ;  for  all  men 
equally,  are  by  Nature  Free.  And  because  such  argumentt, 
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tniut  either  be  drawn  from  the  expresse  words,  /  Authnriit  all 
hit  Actints^  or  from  the  Intention  of  him  that  submittcth 
himselfe  to  his  Power,  (which  Intention  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  End  for  which  he  so  submittcth ;)  The  Obligation,  and 
Liberty  of  the  Subject,  is  to  be  derived,  either  from  those 
Words,  (or  others  equivalent ;)  or  else  from  the  End  of  the 
Institution  of  Soveraignty  ; '  namely,  the  Peace  of  the  Subjects 
within  themselves,  and  theirTSefence  against  a  common  Enemy. 

First  therefore,  seeing   Soveraignty  by  Institution,  is   by" 
Covenant  of  every  one  to  every  one ;  and  Sove-        sutiecu 
raignty    by    Acquisition,    by    Covenants    of    the     have  Liberty 
Vanquished   to    the    Victor,   or   Child    to    the     to  .Ufend  ikeir 
P^rf.jlt  fs  manifest,  thai  every  Subject  ha,     ~^£ 
Liberty  m  all  those  things,  the   rigfic  whereof    iktm  thai 
snoot   by   Covenant   be   transferred.      I    have     laiMly  ia- 
ihewn  before  in  the  14-  Chapter,  thatXoven ants,     '«*''*"".■ 
not  to  defend  a  mans  own  body,  are  voyd.     Therefore, 

If   the   Soveraign   command    a    man    (though   justly    con- 
demned,) to  kill,  wound,  or  mayme   himselfc  ; 
or  not  to  resist   those   that  assault   him  ;   or  to        An  net 
abstain  from  the  use  of  food,  ayre,  medicine,  or     ^™'J/"„. 
any  other  [112]  thing,  without  which  he  cannot     selzts ; 
live  J  yet  hath  that  man  the  Liberty  to  disobey. 

If  a  man  be  interrogated  by  the  Soveraign,  or  his  Authority, 
concerning  a  crime  done  by  himselfc,  he  is  not  bound  (without 
assurance  of  Pardon)  to  confessc  it;  because  no  man  (as  I  have 
shewn  in  the  same  Chapter)  can  be  obliged  by  Covenant  to 
accuse  himselfe. 

Again,  the  Consent  of  a  Subject  to  Soveraign  Power,  is 
contained  in  these  words,  /  Juthorlse,  or  take  upon  tne,  all  hh 
attioni;  in  which  there  is  no  restriction  at  all,  of  his  own 
former  natural!  Liberty  :  For  by  allowing  him  to  kill  me,  I  am 
not  bound  to  kill  my  selfe  when  he  commands  me.  'Tis  one 
thing  to  say.  Kill  me,  or  my  fellow,  if  you  please  ;  another  thing 
to  say,  /  will  kill  my  telfe,  or  my  fellinu.  It  foUoweth  therefore, 
that 

No  man  is  bound  by  the  words  themselves,  either  to  kill 
hioisclfe,  or  any  other  man ;  And  consequently,  that  the 
Obligation  a  man  may  sometimes  have,  upon  the  Command  of 
the    Soveraign    to    execute    any    dangerous,    or    dishonourable 
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Office,  dependeth  not  on  the  Words  of  our  Submission  ;(but 
1   by  the  Ent' 


on    the    Attention ;    which   is   to   be   understood    I  ^ 
thereofj    When  therefore  our  refusall  to  obey,  frustrates  the 
End  for  which  the  Soveraignty  was  ordained  ;  then  there  is  no 
Liberty  to  refuse ;  otherwise  there  is, 

Upon  this  ground,  a  man  chat  is  commanded  as  a  Souldier 
XT    .  to  fight  against  the  enemy,  though  his  Sovcraign 

fare,  un-  ^^ve  Right  enough  to  punish  his   refusal!  with 

Usstihiy  death,  may  neverthelesse  in  many  cases  refuse, 

"^^Tt^it  w'tli^tit  Injustice ;  as  when  he  substituteth  a 
sufficient  Souldier  in  his  place  :  for  in  this  case  he 
desertcth  not  the  service  of  the  Common -wealth.  And  there 
is  allowance  to  be  made  for  naturall  timorousnesse,  not  onely  to 
women,  (of  whom  no  such  dangerous  duty  is  expected,)  but 
also  to  men  of  feminine  courage.  When  Armies  fight,  there 
is  on  one  side,  or  both,  a  running  away  ;  yet  when  they  do  it 
not  out  of  trechery,  but  fear,  they  are  not  esteemed  to  do  it 
unjustly,  but  dishonourably.  For  the  same  reason,  to  avoyd 
bactell,  is  not  Injustice,  but  Cowardise,  But  he  that  inrowleth 
himselfe  a  Souldier,  or  taketh  imprest  mony,  taketh  away  the 
excuse  of  a  timorous  nature  ;  and  is  obliged,  not  onely  to  go  to 
the  battell,  but  also  not  to  run  from  it,  without  his  Captaines 
leave.  And  when  the  Defence  of  the  Common- wealth,  re- 
quireth  at  once  the  help  of  all  that  are  able  to  bear  Arms, 
every  one  is  obliged  ;  because  otherwise  the  Institution  of  the 
Common-wealth,  which  they  have  not  the  purpose,  or  courage 
to  preserve,  was  in  vain. 

To  resist  the  Swor3  of  the  Common-wealth,  in  defence  of 
another  man,  guilty,  or  innocent,  no  man  hath  Liberty  j 
because  such  Liberty,  takes  away  from  the  Soveraign,  die 
means  of  Protecting  us ;  and  is  therefore  destructive  of  the  very 
essence  of  Government.  But  in  case  a  great  many  men 
together,  have  already  resisted  the  Soveraign  Power  unjustly,  or 
committed  some  Capitall  crime,  for  which  every  one  of  them 
expectcth  death,  whether  have  they  not  the  Liberty  then  to 
joyn  together,  and  assist,  and  defend  one  another  ?  Certainly 
they  have:  For  they  but  defend  their  lives,  which  the  Guii- 
[ll3]ty  man  may  as  well  do,  as  the  Innocent.  There  was  indeed 
injustice  in  the  first  breach  of  their  duty ;  Their  bearing  of 
Arms  subsequent  to  it,  though  it  be  to  maintain  what  they 
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have  done,  is  no  new  unjust  act.  And  if  it  be  oiiely  to  defend 
their  persons,  it  is  not  unjust  at  all.  But  the  offer  of  pardon 
taketh  from  them,  to  whom  it  is  offered,  the  plea  of  self-defence, 
uid  maketh  their  perseverance  in  assisting,  or  defending  the 
ast^  unlawfull. 

ij\s  for  other  Lyberties,  they  depend  on  the  Silence  of  the 
Law!]     In   cases   where  the   Soveraign    has   pre-         j-Ai 
scribed    no    rule,    there    the    Subject    hath     the     Gnaitsi 
Liberty  to  do,  or  forbcare,  according  to  his  own     ^^''■}'  "^ 
discretion.     And    therefore    such    Liberty    is    in     .u^uikiken 
some  places  more,  and  in  some  lesse ;   and   in     the  Silence  of 
MMne  times  more,  in  other  times  lesse,  according    '■*'  ^°'' 
as  they  that  have  the  Soveraignty  shall  think  most  convenient. 
As  for  Example,  there  was  a  time,  when  in   England  a  man 
might   enter  in   to  his  own  Land,  (and  dispossesse   such  as 
wrongiiilly  possessed  it,)  by  force.     But  in  after-times,  that 
Liberty  of  Forcible  Entry,  was  taken  away  by  a  Statute  made 
(by  the   King)  in   Parliament.     And   in   some  places   of  the 
world,  men  have  the  Liberty  of  many  wives ;  in  other  places, 
such  Liberty  is  not  allowed. 

If  a  Subject  have  a  controversie  with  his  Soveraigne,  of 
debt,  or  of  right  of  possession  of  lands  or  goods,  or  concerning 
any  service  required  at  his  hands,  or  concerning  any  penalty, 
a>rporaIl,  or  pecuniary,  grounded  on  a  precedent  Law  ^  he  hath 
the  same  Liberty  to  sue  for  his  right,  as  if  it  were  against  a 
Subject  \  and  before  such  Judges,  as  are  appointed  by  the 
Soveraign.  For  seeing  the  Soveraign  demandclh  by  furce  of  a 
former  Law,  and  not  by  vertue  of  his  Power ;  he  declareth 
thereby,  that  he  requireth  no  more,  then  shall  appear  to  be  due 
by  that  Law.  The  sute  therefore  is  not  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  Soveraign ;  and  consequently  the  Subject  hath  the 
Liberty  to  demand  the  hearing  of  Jhis  Cause  ;  and  sentence, 
according  to  that  Law.  But  if  he  demand,  or  take  any  thing 
by  pretence  of  his  Power  ;  there  lyeth,  in  that  case,  no  action  of 
Lawrffor  all  that  is  done  by  him  m  Vertue  of  his  Power,isdone 
by  the*^uthority  of  every  Subject,  and  consequently,  he  that 
brings  an  action  against  the  Soveraign,  brings  ilagai.isthimselfe. 
If  a  Monarch,  or  Soveraign  Assembly,  grant  a  Liberty  to 
all,  or  any  of  his  Subjects;  which  Grant  standing,  he  is  disabled 
to  provide  tor  their  safety,  the  Grant  is  voyd ;   unlesse   he 
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directly  renounce,  or  transferrc  the  Soveraignty  to  another. 
For  in  that  he  might  openly,  (if  it  had  been  his  will,)  and  in 
plain  termes,  have  renounced,  or  transferred  it,  and  did  not ;  it 
is  to  be  understood  it  was  not  his  will ;  but  that  the  Grant 
proceeded  from  ignorance  of  the  repugnancy  between  such  a 
Liberty  and  the  Soveraign  Power:  and  tnerefore  the  Soveraignty 
is  still  rctayned  ;  and  consequently  all  those  Powers,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  exercising  thereof;  such  as  are  the  Power  of 
Warre,  and  Peace,  of  Judicature,  of  appointing  Officers,  and 
Councellours,  of  levying  Mony,  and  the  rest  named  in  the 
i8th  Chapter.     [114] 

The  Obligation  of  Subjects  to  the  Soveraign,  is  under- 
p-  stood  to  last  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  the 

daxiSuiiccts  power  lasteth,  by  which  he  is  able  to  protect 
art  aistlvtd  b/  them.  For  the  right  men  have  by  Nature  to 
their  ebtdience  protect  themselves,  when  none  else  can  protect 
'vLfl'i.^  them,   can    by    no    Covenant    be    relinquished. 

heviratgH.  '  ,   J  .,01         r    1.       r> 

-  1  he  aoveraignty  is  the  aoule  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  which  once  departed  from  the  Body,  the  members  doe 
no  more  receive  their  motion  from  it.  The  end  of  Obedience 
is  Protection  j  which,  wheresoever  a  man  seeth  it,  either  in  his 
own,  or  in  anothcrs  sword,  Nature  applyeth  his  obedience  to  it, 
and  his  endeavour  to  maintaine  it.  And  though  Soveraignty, 
in  the  intention  of  them  that  make  it,  be  immortall ;  yet  is  it 
in  its  own  nature,  not  only  subject  to^iolent  death,  by  forreign 
war;  but  also  through  the  ignoraijce.  and  passions  of  men,  it 
hath  in  it,  from  the  very  institution,  ntajiy  seeds  of  a  naturall 
mortality,  by  Intestine  Discord.     /   /      "j;;^ 

If  a  Subject  be  taken  prisone/ ui  wjifior  his  person,  or  his 

means  of  life  be  witlni^/(hc  Guards  of  the  enemy, 
Ca'piivi%.  ^"'^  ^^s.'Cr  his  life  aij&^rporall  Libertie  given  him, 

on  condition  to  be  Subject  to  the  Victor,  he  hath 
Libertie  to  accept  the  condition  ;  and  having  accepted  it,  is  the 
subject  of  him  that  took  him  ;  because  he  had  no  other  way  to 
preserve  himself.  The  case  is  the  same,  if  he  be  deteined  on 
the  same  termes,  in  a  forreign  country.  But  if  a  man  be  held 
in  prison,  ^^  bonds,  or  is  not  trusted  with  the  libertie  of  his 
bodie ;  he  cannotYbe  understood  to  be  hound  by  Covenant  to 
subjection  ;  and  therefore  may,  if  he  can,  make  his  escape  by 
any  means  whatsoever. 
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If  a  Monarch  shall  relinquish  the  Soveraignty,   both  for 
himself,  and  his  heires;  His  Subjects  returne  to 
the  absolute  Libertie  of  Nature  ;  because,  though     saa:r^'  "" 
Nature  may  declare  who  are  his  Sons,  and  who     nut  off  the 
are  the  nerest  of  his  Kin  ;  yet  it  dependeth  on    governmmt 
his  own  will,  (as  hath  been  said  in  the  precedent    ^^^^"^f^ 
chapter,)  who  shall  be  his  Heyr.     If  therefore  he 
will  have  no  Heyre,  there  is  no  Soveraignty,  nor  Subjection. 
The  case  is  the  same,  if  he  dye  without  known  Kindred,  and 
without   declaration    of  his    Heyre.     For  then   there   can    no 
Heire  be  known,  and  consequently  no  Subjection  be  due. 

If  the  Soveraign  Banish  his  Subject;  during   the  Banish- 
ment, he  is  not  Subject.     But  he  that  is  sent  on  a 
message,  or  hath  leave  to  traveil,  is  still  Subject ;      „     .  "7"'  "f 
but  It  IS,  by  Contract  between  Soveraigns,  not  by 
vertue  oi  the  covenant  of  Subjection.      For  whosoever  entreth 
into  anothers  dominion,  is  Subject  to  all  the  Laws  thereof; 
unlesse  he  have  a  privilege  by  the  amity  of  the  Soveraigns,  or 
by  special!  licence. 

If  a  Monarch  subdued  by  war,  render  himself  Subject  to 
the  Victor ;  his  Subjects  are  delivered  from  their 
former  obligation,  and   become   obliged   to   the     sbv^J^i      ' 
Victor.     But  if  he  be  held  prisoner,  or  have  not     undir  kim- 
the  liberty  of  his  own  Body;  he  is  not  understood     'f-^  ^.V'" 
to  have  given  away  the  Right  of  Soveraigntie  ; 
and  therefore  his  Subjects  are  obliged  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
Magistrates  formerly  placed,  governing  not  in  their  own  name, 
but  in  his.      For,  his  Right  remaining,  the  question  is  only  of 
the  Administration  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Magi[i  I5]strates  and 
Officers  ;  which,  if  he  have  not  means  to  name,  he  is  supposed 
to  approve  those,  which  he  himself  had  formerly  appointed. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

0/  Systembs  Subject,  Polittcall,  and  Private. 

HAving  spoken  of  the  Generation,  Forme,  and  Power  of  a 
Common-wealth,  I  am  in  order  to  speak  next  of  the, 
TTuSvers  P^^s  thereof.  And  first  of  Systemes,  which 
torb  o/Syt-  resemble  the  similar  parts,  or  Muscles  of  a  Bodjr 
lemesaf  naturall.     By  Systemes  J  I  understand  any  num- 

"'"■'"■  bcrs   of  men   joyned   in   one   Interest,   or   one 

Businesse.  Of  which,  some  are  Regular^  and  some  Irrtgular, 
Rtgular  are  those,  where  one  Man,  or  Assembly  of  men,  is 
constituted  Representative  of  the  whole  number.  All  other 
are  Irregular. 

Of  Regular,  some  are  Absolute,  and  IntUpendtnt,  subject  to 
none  but  Sieir  own  Representative :  such  are  only  Common- 
wealths;  Of  which  I  have  spoken  already  in  the  5.  last 
precedent  chapters.  Others  are  Dependent  j  that  is  to  say. 
Subordinate  to  some  Soveraign  Power,  to  which  every  one:, 
as  also  their  Representative  is  Subject. 

Of  Systemes  subordinate,  some  are  Paliticall,  and  some 
Private.  Politicall  (otherwise  Called  Bodies  Politique,  and 
Persons  in  Law,)  are  those,  which  are  made  by  authority  from 
the  Soveraign  Power  of  the  Common-wealth,  Privatty  are 
those,  which  are  constituted  by  Subjects  amongst  themselves,  or 
by  authoritie  from  a  stranger.  For  no  authority  derived  from 
furraign  power,  within  the  Dominion  of  another,  is  Publique 
there,  but  Private. 

And  of  Private  Systemes,  some  are  Lawfull;  some  t/ji- 
lawfull:  Lavifull,  are  those  which  are  allowed  by  the 
Common-wealth  ;  all  other  are  Unlattifull.  Irregular  Systemes, 
are  those  which  having  no  Representative,  consist  only  in 
concourse  of  People  ;  which  if  not  forbidden  by  the  Common- 
wealth, nor  made  on  evill  designe,  (such  as  are  conflux  <£ 
People  to  markets,  or  shews,  or  any  other  harmlesse  end,)  are 
Lawfull.  But  when  the  Intention  is  evill,  or  (if  the  number 
be  considerable)  unknown,  they  are  Unlawfull. 
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In  Bodies  Politique,  the  power  of  the  Kepresentative  is 
alwaies  Limited  ;  And  that  which  prescribeth  the 
Limits    thereof,  is    the    Power    Soveraign.     For     die" Politigut 
Power  Unlimited,  is  absolute  Soveraignty.     And     thepmnerof 
the  Soveraign,  in  every  Commonwealth,  is  the     ""  lifrt- 
absolute  Representative  of  all  the  subjects  ;  and     'nmu^.  " 
therefore  no  other,  can  be  Representative  of  any 
part  of  them,  but  so  far  forth,  as  he  shall  give  leave :  And  to 
gve  leave  to  a  Body  Politique  of  Subjects,  to  have  an  absolute 
Representative  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  were  to  abandon  the 
government  of  so  much  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  divide 
the  Dominion,  contrary  to  their  Peace  and  Defence,  which  the 
Soveraign  cannot  be  understood  to  doe,  by  any  Grant,  that  does 
not    [ii6]    plainly,    and    directly    discharge    them    of    their 
subjection.     For  consequences  of  words,  are  not  the  signes 
of  his  will,  when  other  consequences  are  signes  of  the  contrary  ; 
but  rather  signes  of  errour,  and  misreckonning ;  to  which  all 
mankind  is  too  prone. 

The  bounds  of  that  Power,  which  is  given  to  the  Repre- 
sentative of  a  Bodie  Politique,  are  to  be  taken  notice  of,  from 
two  things.  One  is  their  Writt,  or  Letters  from  the  Soveraign : 
the  other  is  the  Law  of  the  Common- wealth. 

For  though  in  the  Institution  or  Acquisition  of  a  Common- 
wealth, which  is  independent,  there  needs  no 
Writing,  because  the  Power  of  the  Represen 
has  there  no  other  bounds,  but  such  as  are  si 
by  the  unwritten  Law  of  Nature ;  yet  in  subordinate  bodies, 
there  are  such  diversities  of  Limitation  necessary,  concerning 
their  businesses,  times,  and  places,  as  can  neither  be  remembreo 
without  Letters,  nor  taken  notice  oi,  unlesse  such  Letters  be 
Patent,  that  they  may  be  read  to  them,  and  withall  sealed, 
or  testified,  with  the  Seales,  or  other  permanent  signes  of  the 
Authority  Soveraign, 

And  because  such  Limitation  is  not  alwaies  easie,  or  perhaps 
possible  to  be  described  in  writing ;  the  ordinary 
Lawes,  common  to  all  Subjects,  must  determine,     ia,ats 
what  the  Representative  may  lawfully  do,  in  all 
Cases,  where  the  Letters  themselves  are  silent.     And  there- 
fore 

In  a  Body   Politique,  if   the  Representative  be  one  man. 
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whatsoever  he  does  in  the  Person  of  the  Body, 
men /At        which  is  not  warranted  in  his  Letters,  nor  by  the 
is  ant  man.        l^awcs,  IS  his  own  3ct,  and  not  the  act  of  the 
hiiuirwar-         Body,  nor  of  any  other  Member  thereof  besides 
^A^w«  himselfe:     Because  funher  than  his  Letters,  or 

entiy.  ^^^  Lawes  limit,  he  representeth  no  mans  person, 

but  his  own.  But  what  he  does  according  to 
these,  is  the  act  of  every  one :  For  of  the  Act  of  the 
Soveraign  every  one  is  Author,  because  he  is  their  Repre- 
sentative unlimited;  and  the  act  of  him  that  recedes  not  from 
the  Letters  of  the  Soveraign,  is  the  act  of  the  Soveraign,  and 
therefore  every  member  of  the  Body  is  Author  of  it, 

But  if  the  Representative  be  an  Assembly  ;  whatsoever  that 

.        Assembly  shall  Decree,  not  warranted   by  their 

an  Aaeiahiy.      Letters,  or  the  Lawes,  is  the  act  of  the  Assembly, 

it  is  till  ail  of     or  Body  Politique,  and  the  act  of  every  one  by 

"""'i'""f''       whose  Vote  the  Decree  was  made;  but  not  the 

act  of  any  man  that  being  present  Voted  to  the 
contrary ;  nor  of  any  man  absent,  unJesse  he  Voted  it  by 
procuration.  It  is  the  act  of  the  Assembly,  because  Voted  by 
the  major  part ;  and  if  it  be  a  crime,  the  Assembly  may  be 
punished,  as  farre-forth  as  it  is  capable,  as  by  dissolution,  or 
forfeiture  of  their  Letters,  (which  is  to  such  artificiall,  and 
fictitious  Bodies,  capitall,)  or  (if  the  Assembly  have  a  Common 
stock,  wherein  none  of  the  Innocent  Members  have  propriety,) 
by  pecuniary  Mulct.  For  from  corporall  penalties  Nature  hath 
exempted  ^1  Bodies  Politique.  But  they  that  gave  not  their 
Vote,  are  therefore  Innocent,  because  the  Assembly  cannot 
Represent  any  man  in  things  unwarranted  by  their  Letters,  and 
consequently  are  not  involved  in  their  Votes. 

If  the   person   of  the   Body  Politique   being  in  one  man, 

borrow  mony  of  a  stranger,  that  is,  of  one  that 
RtprtunJivi  's  not  of  the  same  Body,  (for  no  Letters  need 
is  ant  man,  if  limit  borrowing,  seeing  it  is  left  to  mens  own 
heborroio  incli[i 1 7]nations  to  limit  lending)  the  debt  is  the 

7/'%Cei^"'  Representatives.  For  if  he  should  have  Authority 
trort !  hi  is  ly  from  his  Letters,  to  make  the  members  pay  what 
"''''i^'^tJi"    ^^  borrowcth,  he  should   have  by  consequence 

the  Soveraignty  of  them  ;  and  therefore  the  grant 
were  either  voyd,  as  proceeding  from  Errour,  commonly 
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incident  to  humane  Nature,  and  an  unsufficient  signe  of  the 
mil  of  the  Grantcr;  or  if  it  be  avowed  by  him,  then  is  the 
Representer  Soveraign,  and  falleth  not  under  the  present 
question,  which  is  onely  of  Bodies  subordinate.  No  member 
therefore  is  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  so  borrowed,  but  the 
Representative  himselfe :  because  he  that  lendeth  it,  being  a 
stranger  to  the  Letters,  and  to  the  qualification  of  the  Body, 
understandeth  those  onely  for  his  debtors,  that  are  engaged ; 
and  seeing  the  Representer  can  ingage  himselfe,  and  none  else, 
has  him  onely  for  Debtor;  who  must  therefore  pay  him,  out 
of  the  common  stock  (if  there  be  any,)  or  (if  there  be  none) 
out  of  his  own  estate. 

If  he  come  into  debt  by  Contract,  or  Mulct,  the  case  is  the 
same. 

But  when  the  Representative  is  an  Assembly,  and  the  debt 
to   a   stranger;    all   they,   and    onely   they  are  .  . 

responsible  for  the  debt,  that  gave  their  votes  g„  As'l^mlly, 
to  the  borrowing  of  it,  or  to  the  Contract  that  shtycmtyari 
made  it  due,  or  to  the  fact  for  which  the  Mulct  '«^''  '^' 
was  imposed;  because  every  one  of  those  in  voting  ■•^•^^'^t  ■ 
did  engage  himselfe  for  the  payment :  For  he  that  is  author 
of  the  borrowing,  is  obliged  to  the  payment,  even  of  the  whole 
debt,  though  when  payd  by  any  one,  he  be  discharged. 

But  if  the  debt  be  to  one  of  the  Assembly,  die  Assembly 
onely  is  obliged  to  the  payment,  out  of  their  jfHudtbt 
common  stock  (if  they  have  any :)  For  having  bihoHt ofiht 
liberty  of  Vote,  if  he  Vote  the  Mony,  shall  be  Assembly,  lAt 
borrowed,  he  Votes  it  shall  be  payd ;  If  he  Vote  '^i^"''"  " 
[it  j  shall  not  be  borrowed,  or  be  absent,  yet  because 
in  lending,  he  voteth  the  borrowing,  he  con  trad  icteth  his 
former  Vote,  and  is  obliged  by  the  later,  and  becomes  both 
borrower  and  lender,  and  consequently  cannot  demand  payment 
from  any  particular  man,  but  from  the  common  Treasure 
onely ;  which  layling  he  hath  no  remedy,  nor  complaint,  but 
a^inst  himselfe,  that  being  privy  to  the  acts  of  the  Assembly, 
and  to  their  means  to  pay,  and  not  being  enforced,  did  never* 
tbelesse  through  his  own  folly  lend  his  mony. 

It  is  manifest  by  this,  that  in  Bodies  Politique  subordinate, 

and  subject  to  a  Soveraign  Power,  it  is  sometimes  not  onely 

Uwfull,  but  expedient,  for  a  particular  man  to  make  open  pro- 
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PrmistaiioH  '^^^t'on  against  the  decrees  of  the  Representative 
arainii  ilu  AsscmbI}',  and  cause  their  dissent  to  be  Registred, 
Deerces  cf  or  to  take  witnesse  of  it ;  because  otherwise  they 

nf^'J^ma  ""^y  ^  obliged  to  pay  debts  contracted,  and  be 
laoifad;  but  responsible  for  crimes  committed  by  other  men : 
against  Scvi-  gut  in  a  Sovcraign  Assembly,  that  liberty  is 
raisn^Ptmer       ^^^^    vtn}j^    both    because   he   that   protcsteth 

there,  denies  their  Soveraignty ;  and  also  because 
whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  Soveraign  Power,  is  as  to  the 
Subject  (though  not  so  alwayes  in  the  sight  of  God)  justified  by 
the  Command  ;  for  of  such  command  every  Subject  ,18  the 
Author. 

The  variety  of  Bodies  Politique,  is  almost   infinite :    for 

they  are  not  onely  distinguished  by  the  seveiall 
tiqut/orc'-'  af&ires,  for  which  they  are  [ii8]  constituted, 
virnmttit  of  a  wherein  there  is  an  unspeakable  diversitie ;  but 
^'?^''  also  by  the  times,  places,  and  numbers,  subject  to 

^„Jlf_'  "^  many  limitations.     And  as  to  their  aiiaires,  some 

e  ordained  forGovernment;  As  first,  the  Govern- 


ment oi  a  Province  may  be  committed  to  an  Assembly  of  men, 
wherein  all  resolutions  shall  depend  on  the  Votes  of  the  major 
part;  and  then  this  Assembly  is  a  Body  Politique,  and  tbeir 
power  limited  by  Commission.  This  word  Province  signiliet 
a  charge,  or  care  of  businesse,  which  he  whose  businessc  it  it, 
committeth  to  another  man,  to  be  administred  for,  and  under 
him  J  and  therefore  when  in  one  Common-wealth  there  Ew 
divers  Countries,  that  have  their  Lawes  distinct  one  froni 
another,  or  are  farre  distant  in  place,  the  Administration  of  die 
Government  being  committed  to  divers  persons,  those  Countries 
where  the  Soveraign  is  not  resident,  but  governs  by  Com- 
mission, are  called  Provinces.  But  of  the  government  of  a 
Province,  by  an  Assembly  residing  in  the  Province  it  selfe,  there 
be  few  examples.  The  Romans  who  had  the  Soveraignty  of 
many  Provinces  ;  yet  governed  them  alwaies  by  Presidents,  axul 
PrKtors  i  and  not  by  Assemblies,  as  they  governed  the  City 
of  Komt^  and  Territories  adjacent.  In  like  manner,  when 
there  were  Colonies  sent  from  England^  to  Plant  Virginia^  and 
Sommer-l lands  j  though  the  government  of  them  here,  were 
committed  to  Assemblies  in  London,  yet  did  those  Assemblies 
never  commit  the  Government  under  them  to  any  Assembly 
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there ;  but  did  to  each  Plantation  send  one  Governour ;  For 
.  though  every  man,  where  he  can  be  present  by  Nature,  desires 
to  participate  of  government ;  yet  where  they  cannot  be 
prexnt,  dicy  are  by  Nature  also  enclined,  to  commit  the 
Government  of  their  common  Interest  rather  to  a  Monarchical), 
then  a  Popular  form  of  Government :  which  is  also  evident 
in  those  men  that  have  great  private  estates ;  who  when  they 
are  unwilling  to  take  the  paines  of  admtnistring  the  busincsse 
that  belongs  to  them,  choose  rather  to  trust  one  Servant,-then 
an  Assembly  either  uf  their  friends  or  servants.  But  howsoever 
it  be  in  feet,  yet  we  may  suppose  the  Government  of  a  Province, 
or  Colony  committed  to  an  Assembly  :  and  when  it  is,  that 
which  in  this  place  I  have  to  say,  is  this  i  that  whatsoever  debt 
is  by  that  Assembly  contracted  ;  or  whatsoever  unlawfull  Act  is 
decreed,  is  the  Act  oncly  of  those  that  assented,  and  not  of  any 
that  dissented,  or  were  absent,  for  the  reasons  before  alledgcd. 
Also  that  an  Assembly  residing  out  of  the  bounds  of  that 
Colony  whereof  they  have  the  government,  cannot  execute  any 
power  over  the  persons,  or  goods  of  any  of  the  Colonie,  to  seize 
Ml  them  for  debt,  or  other  duty,  in  any  place  without  the 
Colony  it  selfe,  as  having  no  Jurisdiction,  nor  Authoriiie 
elsewhere,  but  are  left  to  the  remedie,  which  the  Law  of  the 
[^acc  alloweth  them.  And  though  the  Assembly  have  right,  to 
impose  a  Mulct  upon  any  of  their  members,  that  shall  brealc 
the  Lawes  they  maltej  yet  out  of  the  Colonie  it  selfe,  they 
have  no  right  to  execute  the  same.  And  that  which  is  said 
here,  of  the  Rights  of  an  Assembly,  for  the  government  of  a 
Province,  or  a  Colony,  is  appliable  also  to  an  Assembly  for  the 
Government  of  a  Town,  an  University,  or  a  College,  or  a 
Church,  or   for  any  other  Government  over  the  persons  of 


[■■9] 

.no  e 


And  generally,  tn  all  Bodies  Politique,  if  any  particular 
member  conceive  himself  Injuried  by  the  Body  it  self,  the 
Cognisance  of  his  cause  belongeth  to  the  Soveratgn,  and  those 
the  Soveraign  hath  ordained  for  Judges  in  such  causes,  or  shall 
ordaine  for  that  particular  cause  i  and  not  to  the  Body  it  self. 
For  the  whole  Body  is  in  this  case  his  fellow  subject,  which 
in  a  Soveraign  Assembly,  is  otherwise  :  iot  there,  if  the 
Soveraign  be  not  Judge,  though  in  his  own  cause,  there  can  be 
DO  Judge  at  all. 
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In  a  Bodie  Politique,  for  the  well  ordering  of  forraigne 
Saiiet  Pelt-  Traflique,  the  most  commodious  Representative 
Hqiuferar-  is  an  Assembly  of  alt  the  members;  that  is  to 
deringe/  say,  such  a  one,  as  every  one  that  adventureth 

Tradt.  jjjg  mony,  may  be  present  at  all  the  Deliberations, 

and  Resolutions  of  the  Body,  if  they  will  themselves.  For 
proof  whereof,  we  are  to  consider  the  end,  for  which  men  that 
are  Merchants,  and  may  buy  and  sell,  export,  and  import  their 
Merchandise,  according  to  their  own  discretions,  doe  ncver- 
thelcsse  bind  themselves  up  in  one  Corporation.  It  is  true, 
there  be  few  Merchants,  that  with  the  Merchandise  they  buy 
at  home,  can  Fraight  a  Ship,  to  export  it ;  or  with  that  they  buy 
abroad,  to  bring  it  home  i  and  have  therefore  need  to  joyn 
together  in  one  Society ;  where  every  man  ma^  either 
participate  of  the  gaine,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his 
adventure ;  or  talce  his  own,  and  sell  what  he  transports,  or 
imports,  at  such  prices  as  he  thinics  fit.  But  this  is  no  Body 
Politique,  there  being  no  Common  Representative  to  oblige 
them  to  any  other  Law,  than  that  which  is  common  to  all 
other  subjects.  The  End  of  their  Incorporating,  is  to  make 
their  gaine  the  greater ;  which  is  done  two  waves ;  by  sole 
buying,  and  sole  selling,  both  at  home,  and  abroad.  So  that  to 
grant  to  a  Company  of  Merchants  to  be  a  Corporation,  or 
Body  Politique,  is  to  grant  them  a  double  Monopoly,  whereof 
one  is  to  be  sole  buyers  ;  another  to  be  sole  sellers.  For  when 
there  is  a  Company  incorporate  for  any  particular  fbrraign 
Country,  they  only  export  the  Commodities  vendible  in  that 
Country ;  which  is  sole  buying  at  home,  and  sole  selling 
abroad.  For  at  home  there  is  but  one  buyer,  and  abroad  but 
one  that  selleth ;  both  which  is  gainfuU  to  the  Merchant, 
because  thereby  they  buy  at  home  at  lower,  and  sell  abroad  at 
higher  rates :  And  abroad  there  is  but  one  buyer  of  fbrraign 
Merchandise,  and  but  one  that  sels  them  at  home ;  both  which 
againe  are  gainfull  to  the  adventurers. 

Of  this  double  Monopoly  one  part  is  disadvantageous  to 
the  people  at  home,  the  other  to  fbrraigners.  For  at  home  by 
their  sole  exportation  they  set  what  price  they  please  on  the 
husbandry,  and  handy-worlcs  of  the  people  i  and  by  the  sole 
importation,  what  price  they  please  on  all  forraign  commodities 
the  people  have  need  of;   both  which  are  ill  for  the  peofde. 
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On  the  contrary,  by  the  sole  selling  of  the  native  commodities 
abroad,  and  sole  buying  the  forraign  commodities  upon  the 
place,  they  raise  the  price  of  those,  and  abate  the  price  of  these, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  forraigner :  For  where  but  one 
sclleth,  the  Merchandise  is  the  dearer;  and  where  [i2o]  but 
one  buyeth  the  cheaper :  Such  Corporations  therefore  are  no 
other  then  Monopohes ;  though  they  would  be  very  profitable 
for  a  Common- wealth,  if  being  bound  up  into  one  body  in 
forraigne  Markets  they  were  at  liberty  at  home,  every  man  to 
buy,  and  sell  at  what  price  he  could. 

The  end  then  of  these  Bodies  of  Merchants,  being  not  a 
Common  benefit  to  the  whole  Body,  (which  have  in  this  case 
no  common  stock,  but  what  is  deducted  out  of  the  particular 
adventures,  for  building,  buying,  victualling  and  manning  of 
Ships,)  but  the  particular  gaine  of  every  adventurer,  it  is  reason 
that  every  one  be  acquainted  with  the  employment  of  his 
own  -f  that  is,  that  every  one  be  of  the  Assembly,  that  shall 
have  the  power  to  order  the  same ;  and  be  acquainted  with 
their  accounts.  And  therefore  the  Representative  of  such 
a  Body  must  be  an  Assembly,  where  every  member  of  the 
Body  may  be  present  at  the  consultations,  if  he  will. 

If  a  Body  Politique  of  Merchants,  contract  a  debt  to  a 
Stranger  by  the  act  of  their  Representative  Assembly,  every 
Member  is  lyable  by  himself  for  the  whole.  For  a  stranger 
can  take  no  notice  of  their  private  Lawes,  but  considereth 
them  as  so  many  particular  men,  obliged  every  one  to  the 
whole  payment,  till  payment  made  by  one  dischargeth  all  the 
rest:  But  if  the  debt  be  to  one  of  the  Company,  the  creditor 
is  debter  for  the  whole  to  himself,  and  cannot  therefore 
demand  bis  debt,  but  only  from  the  common  stock,  if  there 
be  any. 

If  the  Common-wealth  impose  a  Tax  upon  the  Body,  it  is 
understood  to  be  layd  upon  every  Member  proportionably  to  his 
prticular  adventure  in  the  Company.  For  there  is  in  this  case 
no  other  common  stock,  but  what  is  made  of  their  particular 
adventures. 

If  a  Mulct  be  layd  upon  the  Body  for  some  unlawfull  act, 
they  only  are  lyable  by  whose  votes  the  act  was  decreed,  or  by 
whose  assistance  it  was  executed ;  for  in  none  of  the  rest  is 
there  any  other  crime  but  being  of  the  Body ;    which  if  a 
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crime,  (because  the  Body  was  ordeyncd  by  the  authority  of  the 
Common- wealth,)  is  not  his. 

If  one  of  the  Members  be  indebted  to  the  Body,  he  may 
be  sued  by  the  Body ;  but  his  goods  cannot  be  taken,  nor  his 
person  imprisoned  by  the  authority  of  the  Body  ;  but  only  by 
Authority  of  the  Common-wealth :  for  if  they  can  doe  it  by 
their  own  Authority,  they  can  by  their  own  Authority  give 
judgement  that  the  debt  is  due ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  be 
Judge  in  their  own  Cause. 

These  Bodies  made  for  the  government  of  Men,  or  of 
Traffique,  be   either   perpetuall,  or   for  a   time 
litiquefur  prescribed  by  writing.     But  there  be  Bodies  also 

Cnmseltoie       whose  times  are  limited,  and   that   only  by  the 
gma/otAe         nature   of  their   businesse.     For   example,  if  a 
"  Soveraign  Monarch,  or   a   Soveraign   Assembly, 

shall  think  fit  to  give  command  to  the  towns,  and  other  several! 
parts  of  their  territory,  to  send  to  him  their  Deputies,  to 
enforme  him  of  the  condition,  and  necessities  of  the  Subjects, 
or  to  advise  with  him  for  the  making  of  good  Lawes,  or  [i2i] 
for  any  other  cause,  as  with  one  Person  representing  the  whole 
Country,  such  Deputies,  having  a  place  and  time  of  meeting 
assigned  them,  are  there,  and  at  that  time,  a  Body  Politique, 
representing  every  Subject  of  that  Dominion  ;  but  it  IS  onely 
for  such  matters  as  shall  be  propounded  unto  them  by  thu 
Man,  or  Assembly,  that  by  the  Soveraign  Authority  sent  for 
them  i  and  when  it  shall  be  declared  that  nothing  more  shall  be 
propounded,  nor  debated  by  them,  the  Body  is  dissolved.  For 
if  they  were  the  absolute  Representative  of  the  people,  then 
were  it  the  Soveraign  Assembly ;  and  so  there  would  be  two 
Soveraign  Assemblies,  or  two  Soveraigns,  over  the  same  people; 
which  cannot  consist  with  their  Peace.  And  therefore  where 
there  is  once  a  Soveraignty,  there  can  be  no  absolute  Repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  but  by  it.  And  for  the  limits  of  how 
ferrc  such  a  Body  shall  represent  the  whole  People,  they 
are  set  forth  in  the  Writing  by  which  they  were  sent  for. 
For  the  People  cannot  choose  their  Deputies  to  other  intent,  ■ 
than  is  in  the  Writing  directed  to  them  from  their  Soveraign 
expressed. 

Private  Bodies  Regular,  and  Lawfull,  are  those  that  are 
constituted  without  Letters,  or  other  written  Authority, 
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savine:   the  Lawes   common   to    all   other  Sub-        ^  Regular 
jects.     And  because  they  be  united  in  one  Person     ^|^^  'law- 
Representative,  they  are  held  for  Regular ;  such    /»//,  'as  a 
as   are  all    Families,  in    which    the    Father,   or     Family, 
Master    ordereth   the    whole   Family.      For   he   obligeth   his 
Children,    and    Servants,   as    farre   as    the    Law   permitteth, 
though   not   further,   because    none   of  them    are    bound    to 
obedience  in  those  actions,  which  the  Law  hath  forbidden  to 
be  done.     In  all  other  actions,  during  the  time  they  are  under 
domestique  government,  they  are  subject  to  their  Fathers,  and 
Masters,  as  to  their  immediate  Soveraigns.     For  the  Father, 
and  Master  being  before  the  Institution  of  Common-wealth, 
absolute  Soveraiens  in  their  own  Families,  they  lose  afterward 
no  more  of  their  Authority,  than  the  Law  of  the  Common- 
wealth taketh  from  them. 

Private  Bodies  Regular,  but  Unlawfull,  are  those  that  unite 
themselves  into  one  person  Representative,  with-        />  • .  / 
out  any  publique  Authority  at  all ;  such  as  are     Bodies 
the  Corporations  of  Beggars,  Theeves  and  Gipsies,     Regular, 
the  better  to  order  their  trade  of  begging,  and     ]^^  f^"i 
stealing ;  and  the  Corporations  of  men,  that  by 
Authority  from  any  forraign  Person,  unite  themselves  in  anothers 
Dominion,  for  the  easier   propagation   of  Doctrines,  and   for 
making  a  party,  against  the  Power  of  the  Common- wealth. 

Irregular  Systemes,  in  their  nature,  but  Leagues,  or  some- 
times meer  concourse  of  people,  without  union  to         ^    . 

,        ,     .  L         1  1-        •  r  Ciy St  ernes 

any  particular  designe,  not  by  obligation  of  one     irregular, 
to  another,  but  proceeding  onely  from  a  similitude     such  as  are 
of  wills   and    inclinations,    become   LawfuU,  or     ^^^\ 
Unlawfull,  according  to  the  lawfulnesse,  or  un- 
lawfulnesse  of  every  particular  mans  designe  therein  :  And  his 
designe  is  to  be  understood  by  the  occasion. 

The  Leagues  of  Subjects,  (because  Leagues  are  commonly 
made  for  mutuall  defence,)  are  in  a  Common  wealth  (which  is 
no  more  than  a  League  of  all  the  Subjects  together)  for  the 
most  part  unnecessary,  and  savour  of  unlawfull  designe ;  and  are 
for  that  cause  Un[i22]lawfull,  and  go  commonly  by  the  name 
of  Factions,  or  Conspiracies.  For  a  League  being  a  connexion 
of  men  by  Covenants,  if  there  be  no  power  given  to  any  one 
Man,  or  Assembly  (as  in  the  condition  of  meer  Nature)  to 
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compel)  them  to  performance,  is  so  long  onely  valid,  as  tbete 
ariseth  no  just  cause  of  distrust :  and  theroTore  Leagues  between 
Common-wealths,  over  whom  there  is  no  humane  Power 
established,  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  are  not  onely  lawfiill,  but 
also  profitable  for  the  time  they  last.  But  Leagues  of  the 
Subjects  of  one  and  the  same  Common -wealth,  where  every 
one  may  obtain  his  right  by  means  of  the  Soveraign  Power,  aie 
unnecessary  to  the  maintaining  of  Peace  and  Justice,  and  (in 
case  the  designe  of  them  be  evill,  or  Unknown  to  the  Common- 
wealth) unlawfull.  For  all  uniting  of  strength  by  private  men, 
is,  if  for  evill  intent,  unjust ;  if  for  intent  unknown,  dangerous 
to  the  Publique,  and  unjustly  concealed. 

If  the  Soveraign  Power  be  in  a  great  Assembly,  and  a 
number  of  men,  part  of  the  Assembly,  without 
cm!!  authority,  consult  a  part,  to  contrive  the  guidance 

of  the  rest ;  This  is  a  Faction,  or  Conspiracy 
unlawfull,  as  being  a  fraudulent  seducing  of  the  Assembly  fi:^ 
their  particular  interest.  But  if  he,  whose  private  interest  is  to 
be  debated,  and  judged  in  the  Assembly,  make  as  many  friends 
as  he  can ;  in  him  Jt  is  no  Injustice ;  because  in  this  case  he  ii 
no  part  of  the  Assembly.  And  though  he  hire  such  friends 
with  mony,  (unlesse  there  be  an  expresse  Law  gainst  it,)  yet 
it  is  not  Injustice.  For  sometimes,  (as  mens  manners  are,) 
Justice  cannot  be  had  without  mony ;  and  every  man  may 
think  his  own  cause  just,  till  it  be  heard,  and  judged. 

In  all  Common -wealths,  if  a  private  man  entertain  more 
Feuds  ^  servants,  than  the  government  of  his  estate,  and 
frivaie  lawfull  employment  he  has  for  them  requires,  it 

Famitits.  jj  Faction,  and  unlawfull.     For  having  the  pro- 

tection of  the  Common -wealth,  he  needeth  not  the  defence  of 
private  force.  And  whereas  in  Nations  not  throughly  civilized, 
severall  numerous  Families  have  lived  in  continual!  hostility, 
and  invaded  one  another  with  private  force ;  yet  it  is  evident 
enough,  that  they  have  done  unjustly  ;  or  else  that  they  had  no 
Common  -wealth . 

And  as  Factions  for  Kindred,  so  also  Factions  for  Govem- 
FactioHs  ment  of  Religion,  as  of  Papists,  Protestants,  lie. 
far  Cement'  or  of  State,  as  Patricians,  and  Plebeians  of  old 
"''^-  time  in  Ramt,  and  of  Aristocraticalls  and  Demo- 

craticalls  of  old  time  in  Greect^  are  unjust,  as  being  contrary  to 
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the  peace  and  safety  of  the  people,  and  a  taking  of  the  Sword 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Soveraign. 

Concourse  of  people,  is  an  Irregular  Systeme,  the  lawful- 
ncsse,  or  luilawfulncsse,  whereof  dependeth  on  the  occasion, 
and  on  the  number  of  them  that  arc  assembled.  If  the  occasion 
be  lawfull,  and  manifest,  the  Concourse  is  lawful! ;  as  the  usuall 
meeting  of  men  at  Church,  or  at  a  publique  Shew,  in  usuall 
numbers :  for  if  the  numbers  be  extraordinarily  great,  the 
occasion  is  not  evident ;  and  consequently  he  that  cannot  render 
a  particular  and  good  account  of  his  being  amongst  them,  is  to 
be  judged  conscious  of  an  unlawful!,  ana  tumultuous  designe. 
It  may  be  lawfull  for  a  thousand  men,  to  joyn  in  a  Petition  to 
be  delivered  to  a  Judge,  or  Magistrate ;  yet  if  a  thou[i23]sand 
men  come  to  present  it,  it  is  a  tumultuous  Assembly  ;  because 
there  needs  but  one  or  two  for  that  purpose.  But  in  such 
cases  as  these,  it  is  not  a  set  number  that  makes  the  Assembly 
Unlawful],  but  such  a  number,  as  the  present  Officers  are  not 
able  to  suppresse,  and  bring  to  Justice. 

When  an  unusuall  number  of  men,  assemble  against  a  man 
whom  they  accuse;  the  Assembly  is  an  Unlawfull  tumult; 
because  they  may  deliver  their  accusation  to  the  Magistrate  by 
a  few,  or  by  one  man.  Such  was  the  case  of  St.  Pat/i  at 
Epbesut ;  where  Demetrius,  and  a  great  number  of  other  men, 
brought  two  of  Pauls  companions  before  the  Magistrate,  saying 
with  one  Voyce,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Efkesians  \  which  was 
their  way  of  demanding  Justice  against  them  for  teaching  the 
people  such  doctrine,  as  was  against  their  Religion,  and  Trade. 
The  occasion  here,  considering  the  Lawes  of  that  People,  was 
just ;  yet  was  their  Assembly  Judged  Unlawfull,  and  the 
Magistrate  reprehended  them  for  it,  in  these 
wotAs,  *  If  Demetrius  and  the  other  wori-mtn  can  ^  Arii  i^. 
accuse  any  man,  af  any  thing,  there  be  Pleas,  and 
Deputies,  let  them  accuse  one  another.  And  if  you  have  any 
other  thing  to  demand,  your  case  may  be  judged  in  an  Asiemhly 
Lawfully  called.  For  we  are  in  danger  to  be  accused  for  this 
dayei  sedition,  because,  there  is  no  cause  by  which  any  man  can 
render  any  reason  of  this  Concourse  of  People.  Where  he  calleth 
an  Assembly,  whereof  men  can  give  no  just  account,  a  Sedition, 
and  such  as  they  could  not  answer  for.  And  this  is  all  I  shall 
say  concerning  Systemes,  and  Assemblyes  of  People,  which  may 
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be  compared  (as  I  said,)  to  the  Similar  parts  of  mans  Body ; 
such  as  be  Lawfull,  to  the  Muscles ;  such  as  are  Unlawfiill,  to 
Wens,  Biles,  and  Apostemes,  engendred  by  the  iinnaturall 
conflux  of  evill  humours. 


CHAP.   XXIII. 

Of  tht  PuBLiQOE  MiNiTTERS  of  Scrviratgn  Pmurr. 

IN  the  last  Chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  Similar  parts  of 
2  Common-wealth  :    In  this  I  shall  speak  of  the  parts 
Organicall,  which  are  Publique  Ministers. 
'  A    PuBLiQijE   MiNisTBR,   Is   he,   that   by   the  Sovcraiga, 
Publiqut        (whether  a  Monarch,  or  an  Assembly,)  is  em- 
Miniittr  ployed  in  any  affaires,  with  Authority  to  represent 

'*'*"■  in  that  employment,  the  Person  of  the  Common- 

wealth. And  whereas  every  man,  or  assembly  that  hxth 
Soveraignty,  representeih  two  Persons,  or  (as  the  more  common 
phrase  is)  has  two  Capacities,  one  N at u rail,  and  another 
Politique,  (as  a  Monarch,  hath  the  person  not  onely  of  the 
Common- wealth,  but  also  of  a  man ;  and  a  Soveraign  Assembly 
hath  the  Person  not  onely  of  the  Common- wealth,  but  also  of 
the  Assembly)  \  they  that  be  servants  to  them  in  their  naturall 
Capacity,  are  not  Publique  Ministers ;  but  those  onely  that 
serve  them  in  the  Administration  of  [124.]  the  Publique 
businesse.  And  therefore  neither  Ushers,  nor  Sergeants,  nor 
other  Oilicers  that  waite  on  the  Assembly,  for  no  other  purpose, 
but  for  the  commodity  of  the  men  assembled,  in  an  Aristocracy, 
or  Democracy  ;  nor  Stewards,  Chamberlains,  Cofferers,  or  any 
other  Officers  of  the  houshold  of  a  Monarch,  are  Publique 
Ministers  in  a  Monarchy. 

Of  Publique  Ministers,  some  have  charge  committed  to 

them  of  a  general!  Administration,  either  of  the 
fartht  whole  Dominion,  or  of  a  part  thereof.      Of  the 

gmeraii  whole,  as  to  a  Protector,  or  Regent,  may  bee 

^miniiira-        committed  by  the  Predecessor  of  an  Infant  Kin^ 

during  his  minority,  the  whole  Administration  of 
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his  Kinedome.  In  which  case,  every  Subject  is  so  &r  obliged 
to  obedience,  as  the  Ordinances  he  shall  make,  and  the 
commands  he  shall  give  be  in  the  Kings  name,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  his  Soveraigne  Power.  Of  a  part,  or 
Province ;  as  when  either  a  Monarch,  or  a  Soveraign  Assembly, 
shall  give  the  generall  charge  thereof  to  a  Governour,  Lieu- 
tenant, Pracfect  or  Vice-Roy  :  And  in  this  case  also,  every  one 
of  that  Province,  is  obliged  to  all  he  shall  doe  in  the  name  of 
the  Soveraign,  and  that  not  incompatible  with  the  Soveraigns 
Right.  For  such  Protectors,  Vice-Roys,  and  Governors,  have 
no  other  right,  but  what  depends  on  the  Soveraigns  Will ;  and 
no  Commission  that  can  be  given  them,  can  be  interpreted  for 
a  Declaration  of  the  will  to  transferre  the  Soveraignty,  without 
expresse  and  perspicuous  words  to  that  purpose.  And  this  kind 
of  Publique  Ministers  resembleth  the  Nerves,  and  Tendons 
that  move  the  severall  limbs  of  a  body  naturall. 

Others  have  speciall  Administration;  that  is  to  say,  charges 
of  some  speciall  businesse,  either  at  home,  or 
abroad  :  As  at  home.  First,  for  the  Oeconomy  of    Admim^^^ 
a  Common-wealth,   They  that  have  Authority     xtration, 
concerning  the   Treasure^  as  Tributes,   Imposi-     ^fi^ 
tions.    Rents,    Fines,    or    whatsoever    publique       ^^o^^^y* 
revenue,  to  collect,  receive,  issue,  or  take  the  Accounts  thereof, 
are    Publique   Ministers :    Ministers,    because   they   serve    the 
Person  Representative,  and  can  doe  nothing  against  his  Com- 
mand, nor  without  his  Authority :  Publique,  because  they  serve 
him  in  his  Politicall  Capacity. 

Secondly,  they  that  have  Authority  concerning  the  Militia ; 
to  have  the  custody  of  Armes,  Forts,  Ports ;  to  Levy,  Pay,  or 
Conduct  Souldiers ;  or  to  provide  for  any  necessary  thing  for 
the  use  of  war,  either  by  Land  or  Sea,  are  publique  Ministers. 
But  a  Souldier  without  Command,  though  he  iieht  for  the 
Common-wealth,  does  not  therefore  represent  the  Person  of  it ; 
because  there  is  none  to  represent  it  to.  For  every  one  that 
hath  command,  represents  it  to  them  only  whom  he  com- 
mandeth. 

They  also  that  have  authority  to  teach,  or  to  enable  others 
to  teach  the  people  their  duty  to  the  Soveraign        For  in- 
Power,  and  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of    structum  of 
-what  is  just,  and  unjust,  thereby  to  render  them     '^  People- 
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more  apt  to  live  in  godlinesse,  and  in  peace  amon^t  themselves, 
and  resist  the  publique  enemy,  are  Publique  Ministers :  Mi* 
nisters,  in  that  they  doe  it  not  by  their  own  Authority,  but  by 
anothers ;  and  Publique,  because  they  doe  it  (or  should  doe  it) 
by  [125]  no  Authority,  but  that  of  the  Soveraign.  The 
Monarch,  or  the  Soveraign  Assembly  only  hath  immediate 
Authority  from  God,  to  teach  and  instruct  the  people ;  and  no 
man  but  the  Soveraign,  receiveth  his  power  Dti  gratiA  simply ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  favour  of  none  but  God :  All  other, 
receive  theirs  from  the  favour  and  providence  of  God,  and  their 
Soveraigns ;  as  in  a  Monarchy  Dei  gratiS  i^  Rtgit  i  or  Dti 
providtntii  i^  volunlatt  Regis, 

They  also  to  whom  Jurisdiction  is  given,  are   Publique 

Ministers.  For  in  their  Seats  of  Justice  they 
^^w-  jiidt-       represent  the  person  of  the  Soveraign  ;  and  their 

Sentence,  is  his  Sentence ;  For  (as  hath  been 
before  declared)  all  Judicature  is  essentially  annexed  to  the 
Soveraignty  ;  and  therefore  all  other  Judges  are  but  Ministers 
of  him,  or  them  that  have  the  Soverai^  Power.  And  as 
Controversies  are  of  two  sorts,  namely  of  Fact  and  of  Law  ;  so 
are  Judgements,  some  of  Fact,  some  of  Law :  And  consequently 
in  the  same  controversie,  there  may  be  two  Judges,  one  of 
Fact,  another  of  Law. 

And  in  both  these  controversies,  there  may  arise  a  con- 
troversie between  the  party  Judged,  and  the  Judge ;  which 
because  they  be  both  Subjects  to  the  Soveraign,  ought  in 
Equity  to  be  Judged  by  men  agreed  on  by  consent  of  both ; 
for  no  man  can  be  Judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  the  Soveraign 
is  already  agreed  on  fur  Judge  by  them  both,  and  is  theref<»e 
either  to  heare  the  Cause,  and  determine  it  himself,  or  appoint 
for  Judge  such  as  they  shall  both  ^ree  on.  And  this  agree- 
ment is  then  understood  to  be  made  between  them  divers 
wayes;  as  first,  if  the  Defendant  be  alluwed  to  except  against 
such  of  his  Judges,  whose  interest  makcth  him  suspect  them, 
(for  as  to  the  Complaynant  he  hath  already  chosen  his  own 
Judge,)  those  which  he  excepceth  not  against,  are  Judges  he 
himself  ^rees  on.  Secondly,  if  he  appeale  to  any  other  Judge, 
he  can  appeale  no  further ;  for  his  appeale  is  his  choice. 
Thirdly,  if  he  appeale  to  the  Soveraign  himself,  and  he  by 
himself,  or  by  Delegates  which  the  parties  shall  agree  on,  give 
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Sentence  j  that  Sentence  is  final] :  for  the  Defendant  is  Judged 
bj  his  own  Judges,  that  is  to  say,  by  himself. 

These  properties  of  just  and  rationall  Judicature  considered, 
[  cannot  forbearc  to  observe  the  excellent  constitution  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  established  both  for  Common,  and  also  for 
Publique  Pleas  in  England.  By  Common  Pleas,  I  meane 
those,  where  both  the  Complaynant  and  Defendant  are  Subjects : 
ind  by  Publique,  (which  arc  also  called  Pleas  of  the  Crown) 
[hose,  where  the  Complaynant  is  the  Soveraign.  For  whereas 
there  were  two  orders  of  men,  whereof  one  was  Lords,  the 
idler  Commons ;  The  Lords  had  this  Priviledge,  to  have  for 
Judges  in  all  Capitall  crimes,  none  but  Lords  -,  and  of  them,  as 
nuiT  as  would  be  present ;  which  being  ever  aclcnowledged  as 
I  Pnviledge  of  &vour,  their  Judges  were  none  but  such  as  they 
had  themselves  desired.  And  in  all  controversies,  every  Subject 
[ai  also  in  civill  controversies  the  Lords)  had  for  Judges,  men 
if  the  Country  where  the  matter  in  controversie  lay ;  against 
i^ich  he  might  make  his  exceptions,  till  at  last  twelve 
[126]  men  without  exception  being  agreed  on,  they  were  Judged 
by  those  twelve.  So  that  having  his  own  Judges,  there  could  be 
nothing  alledged  by  the  party,  why  the  sentence  should  not  be 
Knall.  These  publique  persons,  with  Authority  from  the 
Soveraign  Power,  either  to  Instruct,  or  Judge  the  people,  are 
tuch  members  of  the  Common- wealth,  as  may  fitly  be  compared 
Eo  the  organs  of  Voice  in  a  Body  naturall. 

Publique  Ministers  are  also  all  those,  that  have  Authority 
horn  the  Soveraign,  to  procure  the  Execution  of 
Judgements  given ;  to  publish  the  Soveraigns  ,^'^  ^"^' 
Commands ;  to  suppresse  Tumults  ;  to  apprehend, 
ind  imprison  Malefactors)  and  other  acts  tending  to  the  coii- 
lervation  of  the  Peace.  For  every  act  they  doe  by  such 
Authority,  is  the  act  of  the  Common-wealth;  and  their  service, 
inswerable  to  that  of  the  Hands,  in  a  Bodie  naturall, 

Publique  Ministers  abroad,  are  those  that  represent  the 
Person  of  their  own  Soveraign,  to  forraign  States.  Such  are 
Ambassadors,  Messengers,  Agents,  and  Heralds,  sent  by 
publique  Authoritie,  and  on  publique  Businessc. 

But  such  as  are  sent  by  Authoritie  only  of  some  private 
porrie  of  a  troubled  State,  though  they  be  received,  are  neither 
Publique,    nor    Private    Ministers    of   the    Common^wealth ; 
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because  none  of  their  actions  have  the  Common^wealth  for 
Author.  Lllcewise,  an  Ambassador  sent  from  a  Prince,  to 
congratulate,  condole,  or  to  assist  at  a  solemnity,  though  the 
Authority  be  Publique;  yet  because  the  busincssc  is  Private, 
and  belonging  to  him  in  his  natural!  capacity ;  is  a  Private 
person.  Also  if  a  man  be  sent  into  another  Country,  secretly 
to  explore  their  counsels,  and  strength ;  though  both  the 
Authority,  and  the  Businesse  be  Publique;  yet  because  there  is 
none  to  take  notice  of  any  Person  in  him,  but  his  own  ;  he  is 
but  a  Private  Minister  ;  but  yet  a  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth  i  and  may  be  compared  to  an  Eye  in  the  Body  natural!. 
And  those  that  are  appointed  to  receive  the  Petitions  or  other 
informations  of  the  People,  and  are  as  it  were  the  publique 
Eare,  arc  Publique  Ministers,  and  represent  their  Soveraign  in 
that  office. 

Neither   a  Counsellor   (nor  a   Councell   of  State,  if  we 
CeuHselUri     consider  it  with  no  Authority  of  Judicature  or 
wiihatii  aiMer      Command,    but    only  of  giving    Advice    to  the 
trnpl^^mtnt         Soveraien  when  it  is  required,  or  of  ofFerine  it 
ar«  not  when  it  is  not  requircd,L)J  is  a  f  ublique  Person. 

PubHqut  For  the  Advice  is  addressed  to   the   Soveraign 

Mmiiiert.  only,  whose  person  cannot  in  his  own  presence, 

be  represented  to  him,  by  another.  But  a  Body  of  Counscllon, 
are  never  without  some  other  Authority,  either  of  Judicature, 
or  of  immediate  Administration  :  As  in  a  Monarchy,  they 
represent  the  Monarch,  in  delivering  his  Commands  to  the 
Publique  Ministers  :  In  a  Democracy,  the  Councell,  or  Senate 
propounds  the  Result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  people,  as  a 
Councell;  but  when  they  appoint  Judges,  or  heare  Causes,  or 
give  Audience  to  Ambassadors,  it  is  in  the  quality  of  a  Minister 
of  the  People  :  And  in  an  Aristocracy  the  Councell  of  State  11 
the  Soveraign  Assembly  it  self;  and  gives  counsell  to  none  but 
themselves.     [127] 
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CHAP.   XXIV. 

Of  the  Nutrition  and  Procreation  of  a 
Cemmon-tueahh. 

THe  Nutrition  of  a  Common-wealth  consistcth,  in  the 
Plenty,  and  Distribution  of  Materials  conducing  to  Life  : 
In  Cnictclicn,  or  Preparation ;  and  (when  con- 
cocted)  in  the   Cenvtyanci  of  it,  by  convenient        7^  Ifan- 

conduits,    to   the    Publiquc   use.  rtskmetU  of 

As  for  the  Plenty  of  Matter,  it  is  a  thing    "wtaUkMH- 
limited  by  Nature,  to  those  commodities,  which     siittth  in  tit 
from  (the  two  breasts  of  our  common  Mother)     ^f'V""^^ 
Land,  and  Sea,  God  usually  either  freely  giveth,     Za„d: 
Qt  for  labour  selleth  to  man-kind. 

For  the  Matter  of  this  Nutriment,  consisting  in  Animals, 
Vegctals,  and  Minerals,  God  hath  freely  layd  them  before  us, 
in  or  neer  to  the  face  of  the  Earth  ;  so  as  there  needeth  no 
more  but  the  labour,  and  industry  of  receiving  them.  Inso- 
much as  Plenty  depcndeth  (next  to  Gods  &vour)  meerly  on  the 
labour  and  industry  of  men. 

This  Matter,  commonly  called  Commodities,  is  partly 
Native,  and  partly  Forraign :  Native,  that  which  is  to  be  had 
within  the  Territory  of  the  Common-wealth  :  Forraign,  that 
which  is  imported  from  without.  And  because  there  is  no 
Territory  under  the  Dominion  of  one  Common-wealth,  (except 
it  be  of  very  vast  extent,)  that  produceth  all  things  needful!  for 
the  maintenance,  and  motion  of  the  whole  Body  ;  and  few  that 
produce  not  something  more  than  necessary;  the  superfluous 
commodities  to  be  had  within,  become  no  more  superfluous, 
but  supply  these  wants  at  home,  by  importation  of  that  which 
may  be  had  abroad,  either  by  Exchange,  or  by  just  Warre,  or 
by  Labour :  for  a  mans  Labour  also,  is  a  commodity  exchange- 
able for  benefit,  as  well  as  any  other  thing :  And  there  have 
been  Common- wealths  that  having  no  more  Territory,  than 
hath  served  them  for  habitation,  have  neverthelesse,  not  onely 
maintained,  but  also  cncreased  their  Power,  partly  by  the  labour 
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of  trading  from  one  place  to  another,  and  partly  by  selling  the 
Manilactures,  whereof  the  Materials  were  brought  in  from 
other  places. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Materials  of  this  Nourishment,  is 
Andtlu  *''*  constitution  of  Mine,  and  Tbitu-,  and  His; 
right  pis-  that  is  to  say,  in  one  word  Prapriity ;  and  be- 

iributieit  of  longeth  in  al!  kinds  of  Common-wealth  to  the 
'  Soveraign  Power.     For  where  there  is  no  Com- 

mon-wealth, there  is  (as  hath  been  already  shewn)  a  pcrpctuall 
warre  of  every  man  against  his  neighbour ;  And  therefore  cvciy 
thing  is  his  that  gctteth  it,  and  kcepeth  it  by  force;  vrhich  is 
neither  Prapriety,  nor  Community ;  but  Uncertainty.  Which  is 
so  evident,  that  even  Cicero,  (a  passionate  defender  of  Liberty,) 
in  a  publique  pleading,  attnbuteth  all  Propriety  to  the  Law 
Civil,  Let  the  ClviU  Law,  saith  he,  be  once  abandoned,  or  but 
negligently  guarded,  (net  to  say  oppressed.,)  and  there  is  nothing, 
[128]  that  any  man  can  be  sure  to  receive  from  his  Ancestor,  or 
leave  to  his  Children.  And  again  \  Take  away  the  Civill  Law, 
and  no  man  knows  what  is  his  own,  and  what  another  mans. 
Seeing  therefore  the  Introduction  of  Propriety  is  an  effect  of 
Common-wealth ;  which  can  do  nothing  but  by  the  Person 
that  Represents  it,  it  is  the  act  onely  of  the  Soveraign ;  and 
consisteth  in  the  Lawes,  which  none  can  make  that  have  not 
the  Soveraign  Power.  And  this  they  well  knew  of  old,  who 
called  that  No/io;,  (that  is  to  say,  Distribution,)  which  we  call 
Law ;  and  defined  Justice,  by  distributing  to  every  man  hss 
own. 

In  this  Distribution,  the  First  Law,  is  for  Division  of  die 

Land  it  selfe:  wherein  the  Soveraign  assieneth  to 
AU  privatt  _^-  j-         ^    1.       *     1 

Esiat^ef  every  man  a  portion,  according  as  he,  and  not 

latidprtcetd  according  as  any  Subject,  or  any  number  of  them, 
fr^'Si^  shall  judge  agreeable  to  Equity,  and  the  Common 

\^,rary  Good.    The  Children  of  Israel,  were  a  Common- 

DisitihutiaH  wealth  in  the  Wildernesse;  but  wanted  the 
ofiiu  Sam-  commodities  of  the  Earth,  till  they  were  mastcn 
of  the  Land  of  Promise ;  which  afterward  was 
divided  amongst  them,  not  by  their  own  discretion,  but  by  the 
discretion  of  Eleazar  the  Priest,  and  Joshua  their  General! : 
who  when  there  were  twelve  Tribes,  making  them  thirteen  by 
subdivision  of  the  Tribe  of  Joseph ;  made  neverthelcsse  but 
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twelve  portions  of  the  Lsuid ;  and  ordained  for  the  Tribe  of 
Lm  no  land ;  but  assigned  them  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
fruits  ;  which  division  was  therefore  Arbitrary.  And  though  a 
People  comming  into  possession  of  a  Land  by  warre,  do  not 
atwaies  exterminate  the  antient  Inhabitants,  (as  did  the  Jewes,) 
but  leave  to  many,  or  most,  or  all  of  them  their  estates  ;  yet  it 
is  manifest  they  hold  them  afterwards,  as  of  the  Victors 
distribution ;  as  the  people  of  England  held  all  theirs  of  fFilliam 
the  Conqtiertiir, 

From  whence  we  may  collect,  that  the  propriety  which  a 
subject  hath  in  his  lands,  consisteth  in  a  right  to        Pretvitty 
exclude  all  other  subjects  from  the  use  of  them  ;     of  a  Subject 
and   not  to  exclude  their   Soveraign,   be   it   an     exeludanoi 
Assembly,  or  a  Monarch.     For  seeing  the  Sove-     'o/ii/s^jT' 
nign,  that  is  to  say,  the  Common-wealth  (whose     raipi,  6m 
Person    he    representeth,)    is    understood    to    do     BmlyofaH- 
nothing  but  in  order  to  the  common  Peace  and     """^  ^''^}"'- 
Security,  this  Distribution  of  lands,  is  to  be  understod  as  done 
in  order  to  the  same  :   And  consequently,  whatsoever  Distribu- 
tion he  shall  make  in  prejudice  thereof,  is  contrary  to  the  will 
rf  every  subject,  that  committed  his  Peace,  and  safety  to  his 
discretion,  and  conscience  ;  and  therefore  by  the  will  of  every 
one    of  them,    is    to    be    reputed    voyd.      It    is    true,    that    a 
Soveraign  Monarch,  or  the  greater  part   of  a   Soveraign  As- 
sembly, may  ordain  the  doing  of  many  things   in    pursuit  of 
their  Passions,  contrary  to  their  own  consciences,  which  is  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  of  the  Law  uf  Nature  ;  but  this  is  not 
enough  to  authorise  any  subject,  either  to  make  warre  upon,  or 
so  much  as  to  accuse  of  Injustice,  or  any  way  to  speak  evill  of 
their  Soveraign  ;  because  they  have  authorised  all  his  actions, 
and  in  bestowing  the  Soveraign  Power,  made  them  their  own. 
But  in  what  cases  the  Commands  of  Soveraigns  are  contrary  to 
Equity,  and  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  to  be  considered  hereafter 
in  another  place. 

In  the  Distribution  of  land,  the  Common-wealth  it  selfe, 
may  be  [129]  conceived  to  have  a  portion,  and        The  Fub- 
possesse,  and  improve  the  same  by  their  Repre-     lique  is  not 
■entattvej  and  that  such  portion  may  be   made     lobidstud. 
sufficient,  to  susteine  the  whole  expence  to  the  common  Peace, 
and  defence  necessarily  required :   Which  were  very  true,  if 
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there  could  be  any  Representative  conceived  free  from  humane 
passions,  and  infirmities.  But  the  nature  of  men  being  as  it  it, 
the  setting  forth  of  Publique  Land,  or  of  any  certaine  Revenue 
for  the  Common-wealth,  is  in  vaine ;  and  tcndeth  to  the 
dissolution  of  Government,  and  to  the  condition  of  mecre 
Nature,  and  War,  assoon  as  ever  the  Soveraign  Power  lalleth 
into  the  hands  of  a  Monarch,  or  of  an  Assembly,  that  are  either 
too  negligent  of  mony,  or  too  hazardous  in  engaging  the 
publique  stock,  into  a  long,  or  costly  war.  Common- wealths 
can  endure  no  Diet :  For  seeing  their  expence  is  not  limited  by 
their  own  appetite,  but  by  externall  Accidents,  and  the 
appetites  of  their  neighbours,  the  Publique  Riches  cannot  be 
limited  by  other  limits,  than  those  which  the  emergent  occa- 
sions shall  require.  And  whereas  in  England,  there  were  by 
the  Conquerour,  divers  Lands  reserved  to  his  own  use,  (besides 
Forrests,  and  Chases,  either  for  his  recreation,  or  for  preserva- 
tion of  Woods,)  and  divers  services  reserved  on  the  Land  he 
Sve  his  Subjects  ;  yet  it  seems  they  were  not  reserved  for  his 
aintenance  in  his  Publique,  but  in  his  Naturall  capacity:  For 
he,  and  his  Successors  did  for  all  that,  lay  Arbitrary  Taxes  on 
all  Subjects  Land,  when  they  judged  it  necessary.  Or  if  those 
publique  Lands,  and  Services,  were  ordained  as  a  sufficient 
maintenance  of  the  Common-wealth,  it  was  contrary  to  the 
scope  of  the  Institution  ;  being  (as  it  appeared  by  those  ensuing 
Taxes)  insufficient,  and  (as  it  appeares  by  the  Ute  smaO 
Revenue  of  the  Crown)  Subject  to  Alienation,  and  Diminution. 
It  is  therefore  in  valne,  to  assign  a  portion  to  the  Common- 
wealth  ;  which  may  sell,  or  give  it  away ;  and  does  sell,  and 
give  it  away  when  tis  done  by  their  Representative. 

As  the  Distribution  of  Lands  at  home ;  so  also  to  assigns  in 
T%e  Plans       what  places,  and  for  what  commodities,  the  Sulv 
and  matter         ject  shall  traffiquc  abroad,  bclongeth  to  the  Sove- 
fi  I^'^'^        ralgn.      For  if  it  did  belong  to  private  persons  to 
'ihfir  CH^-  "*^  'h^'""  own  discretion  therein,  some  of  them 

tHbutim.  would  bee  drawn  for  gaine,  both  to  furnish  the 

eniheSrvi-  enemy  with  means  to  hurt  the  Common-wealth, 
'''"^'  and  hurt  it  themselves,  by  Importing  such  things, 

as  pleasing  mens  appetites,  be  nevenhelesse  noxious,  or  at  least 
unprofitable  to  them.  And  therefore  it  bclongeth  to  the 
Common-wealth,  (that  is,  to  the  Soveraign  only,)  to  approve, 
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ipprove  both  of  the  places,  and  mstter  of  fbrraign 
ue. 

rther,  seeing  it  is  not  enough  to  the  Sustentation  of  a 
on-wealth,  that  every  man  have  a  propriety        7^  ij^a, 
rtion  of  Land,  or  in  some  few  commodities,     of  trans- 
iturall  property  in  some  useful!    art,   and    /"^"S 
I  no  art  m  the  world,  but  is  necessary     belong  also 
for  the   being,  or  well  being  almost  of    to  tif  Stvt- 
xuticular  man ;  it  is  necessary,  that  men     ""^■ 
ite   that   which   they   can   spare,   and    transferre   their 
ty  therein,  mutually  one  to  another,  by  exchange,  and 
1  contract.    And  therefore  it  bclongeth  to  the  Common- 
>  ['3°]  (chat  is  to  say,  to  the  Soveraign,)  to  appoint  in 
maimer,   all   kinds   of  contract   between    Subjects,   (as 
,  selling,  exchanging,  borrowing,  lending,  letting,  and 
to  hire,)  are  to   bee   made  i   and  by  what   words,  and 
[hey  shall  be  understood  for  valid.     And  for  the  Matter, 
Stribution  of  the  Nourishment,  to  the  severall  Members 
Common-wealth,  thus  much  (considering  the  modell  or 
ole  worke)  is  sufficient. 

Concoction,  I  understand  the  reducing  of  all  commo- 
which   are  not    presently  consumed,   But        ^„^,^ 
d  for  Nourishment  m  time   to  come,   to     Bleudo/a 
hing  of  equall  value,  and  withall  so  port-     Cimmon- 
t  not  to  hinder  the  motion  of  men  from  '  ' 

»  place ;  to  the  end  a  man  may  have  in  what  place 
such  Nourishment  as  the  place  alTordeth.  And  this  is 
I  else  but  Gold,  and  Silver,  and  Mony.  For  Gold  and 
being  (as  it  happens)  almost  in  all  Countries  of  the 
highly  valued,  is  a  commodious  measure  of  the  value  of 
igs  else  between  Nations;  and  Mony  (of  what  matter 
coyned  by  the  Soveraign  of  a  Common- wealth,)  is  a 
nt  measure  of  the  value  of  all  things  else,  between  the 
X  of  that  Common-wealth.  By  the  means  of  which 
es,  all  commodities.  Moveable,  and  Immoveable,  are 
0  accompany  a  man,  to  all  places  of  his  resort,  within 
thout  the  place  of  his  ordinary  residence  [  and  the  same 
from  Man  to  Man,  within  the  Common-wealth  ;  and 
und  about.  Nourishing  (as  it  passeth)  every  part  thereof; 
Quch  as  this  Concoction,  is  as  it  were  the  Sanguification 
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of  the  Common- wealth :  For  naturall  Btoud  is  in  like  manner 
made  of  the  fruits  of  the  Earth  ;  and  circulating,  nourishcth  by 
the  way,  every  Member  of  the  Body  of  Man. 

And  because  Silver  and  Gold,  have  their  value  from  the 
matter  it  self;  thev  have  first  this  priviledge,  that  the  value  of 
them  cannot  be  altered  by  the  power  of  one,  nor  of  a  few 
Common- wealths  ;  as  being  a  common  measure  of  the  com- 
modities of  all  places.  But  base  Mony,  may  easily  be  enhansed, 
or  abased.  Secondly,  they  have  the  priviledge  to  make  Com- 
mon-wealths move,  and  stretch  out  their  armes,  when  need  ii, 
into  forraign  Countries ;  and  supply,  not  only  private  Subjecti 
that  travel!,  but  also  whole  Armies  with  Provision.  But  that 
Coyne,  which  is  not  considerable  for  the  Matter,  but  for  the 
Stamp  of  the  place,  being  unable  to  endure  change  of  ayr,  hath 
its  eifect  at  home  only  ;  where  also  it  is  subject  to  the  change 
of  Laws,  and  thereby  to  have  the  value  diminished,  to  the 
prejudice  many  times  of  those  that  have  it. 

The  Conduits,  and  Wayes  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 

Publique  use,  are  of  two  sorts  ;  One,  that  Con- 
rf-J/fliS""  veyKxYi  it  to  the  Publique  Coffers  j  The  other, 
Way  of  that  Issueth  the  same  out  againe  ibr  publique 

Hitny  to  iki  payments.  Of  the  first  sort,  are  CollcctiHS, 
A«*/i?w  Receivers,  and  Treasurer  ;  of  the  second  are  the 

Treasurers  againe,  and  the  Officers  appointed  for 
payment  of  scverall  publique  or  private  Ministers.  And  in  thii 
also,  the  Artiticiall  Man  maintains  his  resemblance  with  the 
Naturall ;  whose  Veins  receiving  the  Bloud  from  the  seveiall 
[131]  Parts  of  the  Body,  carry  it  to  the  Heart;  where  beii^ 
made  Vitall,  the  Heart  by  the  Arteries  sends  it  out  again,  to 
enliven,  and  enable  for  motion  all  the  Members  of  the  same. 
The  Procreation,  or  Children  of  a  Common -wealth,  ate 

those  we  call  P/antaiiam,  or  Colonies ;  which  are 
ditnefa  numbers  of  men    sent  out   from  the   ComnKXl- 

Cammim-  wealth,    under   a  Conductor,   or  Governour,  to 

^^f^-  inhabit  a  Forraign  Country,  either  formeriy  voyd 

of  Inhabitants,  or  made  voyd  then,  by  warre. 
And  when  a  Colony  is  setlcd,  they  are  either  a  Common- 
wealth of  themselves,  discharged  of  their  subjection  to  their 
Soveraign  that  sent  them,  (as  hath  been  done  by  many  Com- 
mon-wealths of  antient  time,)  in  which  case  the  Common- 
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wealth  from  which  they  went,  was  called  their  Metropolis,  or 
Mother,  and  requires  no  more  of  them,  then  Fathers  require  of 
the  Children,  whom  they  emancipate,  and  make  free  from 
their  domestique  government,  which  is  Honour,  and  Friend- 
ship; or  else  they  remain  united  to  their  Metropolis,  as  were 
the  Colonies  of  the  people  of  Romt  \  and  then  they  are  no 
Common-wealths  themselves,  but  Provinces,  and  parts  of  the 
Common-wealth  that  sent  them.  So  that  the  Right  of 
Colonies  (saving  Honour,  and  League  with  their  Metropolis,) 
dependeth  wholly  on  their  Licence,  or  Letters,  by  which  their 
Soveraign  authorised  them  to  Plant. 


CHAP.   XXV. 

Of  COUNSELL. 

HOw  fallacious  it  is  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  things,  by  the 
ordinary  and  inconstant  lise  of  words,  appeaceth  in 
nothing  more,  than  in  the  confusion  of  Counsels, 
and  Commands,  arising  from  the  Imperative  yj/,™"" 
manner  of  speaking  in  them  both,  and  in  many 
other  occasions  besides.  For  the  words  Doe  thii,  arc  the  words 
not  oncly  of  him  that  Commandeth ;  but  also  of  him  that 
giveth  Counsel! ;  and  of  him  that  Exhorteth ;  and  yet  there 
are  but  few,  that  see  not,  that  these  are  very  difFercnt  things  ; 
or  that  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  when  they  perceive 
who  it  is  that  speaketh,  and  to  whom  the  Speech  is  directed, 
and  upon  what  occasion.  But  finding  those  phrases  in  mens 
writings,  and  being  not  able,  or  not  willing  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances,  they  mistake  sometimes  the 
Precepts  of  Counsel  lours,  for  the  Precepts  of  them  that 
Command ;  and  sometimes  the  contrary ;  according  as  it  best 
agrecth  with  the  conclusions  they  would  inferre,  or  the  actions 
they  approve.  To  avoyd  which  mistakes,  and  render  to  those 
termes  of  Commanding,  Counselling,  and  Exhorting,  their 
proper  and  distinct  significations,  I  define  them  thus. 
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Command  is,  where  a  man  saith.  Dot  thity  or  Dtt  net  tbit^ 
„.,  without  expecting  other  reason  than  the  Will  of 

bttwan  him  that  sayes  it.     From  this  it  foUoweth  mani- 

CentmaHd,  festlv,  that  hc  that  Connnandeth,  pretendeth 
andOmmdl.  thereby  his  own  Benefit :  For  the  reason  of  h» 
Command  is  his  own  [132]  Will  onely,  and  the  proper  object 
of  every  mans  Will,  is  some  Good  to  himselfe. 

CouNSELL,  is  where  a  man  saith,  Doty  or  Doe  not  this^  and 
dcduceth  his  reasons  from  the  benefit  that  arriveth  by  it  to  him 
to  whom  he  saith  it.  And  from  this  it  is  evident,  that  he  th<U 
giveth  Counsel!,  pretendeth  onely  (whatsoever  he  tntcndetb) 
the  good  of  him,  to  whom  he  giveth  it. 

Therefore  between  Counsel!  and  Command,  one  great 
difference  is,  that  Command  is  directed  to  a  mans  own  benefit; 
and  Counse!!  to  the  benefit  of  another  man.  And  from  this 
ariseth  another  difference,  that  a  man  may  he  obliged  to  do 
what  he  is  Commanded  ;  as  when  he  hath  covenanted  to  obey: 
But  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  do  as  he  is  Counselled,  because  the 
hurt  of  not  following  it,  is  his  own  ;  or  if  he  should  covenant 
to  follow  it,  then  is  the  Counsel!  turned  into  the  nature  of  a 
Command.  A  third  difference  between  them  is,  that  no  man 
can  pretend  a  right  to  be  of  another  mans  Counsel) ;  because 
he  is  not  to  pretend  benefit  by  it  to  himselfe :  but  to  demand 
right  to  Counsell  another,  argues  a  will  to  know  his  dcsigncs, 
or  to  gain  some  other  Good  to  himselfe ;  which  (as  I  said  before) 
is  of  every  mans  will  the  proper  object. 

This  also  is  incident  to  the  nature  of  Counsell ;  diat 
whatsoever  it  be,  he  that  asketh  it,  cannot  in  equity  accuse,  fx 
punish  it :  For  to  ask  Counsell  of  another,  is  to  permit  him  to 
eive  such  Counsel!  as  he  shall  think  best ;  And  consequently. 
Be  that  giveth  counsell  to  his  Soveraign,  (whether  a  Monarch, 
or  an  Assembly)  when  he  asketh  it,  cannot  in  equity  be 
punished  for  it,  whether  the  same  be  comformable  to  the  opinion 
of  the  most,  or  not,  so  it  be  to  the  Proposition  in  debate.  For 
if  the  sense  of  the  Assembly  can  be  taken  notice  of,  before  the 
Debate  be  ended,  they  should  neither  ask,  nor  uke  any  further 
Counsel! ;  For  the  Sense  of  the  Assembly,  is  the  Resolution 
of  the  Debate,  and  End  of  all  Deliberation.  And  generally 
he  that  demandeth  Counsel),  is  Author  of  it ;  and  therefore 
cannot  punish  it  i  and  what  the  Soveraign  cannot,  no  man  else 
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can.  But  if  one  Subject  giveth  Counsell  to  another,  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  Lawes,  whether  that  Counsell  proceed 
from  cvill  intention,  or  from  ignorance  onely,  it  is  punishable 
by  the  Common-wealth  ;  because  ignorance  of  the  Law,  is  no 
eood  excuse,  where  every  man  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the 
Lawes  to  which  he  is  subject. 

Exhortation,  and  Dehortation,  is  Counsell,  accompanied 
with  signes  in  him  that  giveth  it,  of  vehement  Exhortation 
desire  to  have  it  followed;  or  to  say  it  more  and Dehorta- 
briefly,  Counsell  vehemently  pressed.  For  he  that  ^^  ^^^* 
Exhorteth,  doth  not  deduce  the  consequences  of  what  he 
adviseth  to  be  done,  and  tye  himselfe  therein  to  the  rigour 
of  true  reasoning;  but  encourages  him  he  Counselleth,  to 
Action :  As  he  that  Dehorteth,  deterreth  him  from  it.  And 
therefore  thev  have  in  their  speeches,  a  regard  to  the  common 
Passions,  and  opinions  of  men,  in  deducing  their  reasons ;  and 
make  use  of  Similitudes,  Metaphors,  Examples,  and  other  tooles 
of  Oratory,  to  perswade  their  Hearers  of  the  Utility,  Honour, 
or  Justice  of  following  their  advise.     [133] 

From  whence  may  be  inferred.  First,  that  Exhortation  and 
Dehortation,  is  directed  to  the  Good  of  him  that  giveth  the 
Counsell,  not  of  him  that  asketh  it,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  a  Counsellour;  who  (by  the  definition  of  Counsell) 
ought  to  regard,  not  his  own  benefit,  but  his  whom  he  adviseth. 
And  that  he  directeth  his  Counsell  to  his  own  benefit,  is 
manifest  enough,  by  the  long  and  vehement  urging,  or  by  the 
artificiall  giving  thereof;  which  being  not  required  of  him,  and 
consequently  proceeding  from  his  own  occasions,  is  directed 
principally  to  his  own  benefit,  and  but  accidentarily  to  the  good 
of  him  that  is  Counselled,  or  not  at  all. 

Secondly,  that  the  use  of  Exhortation  and  Dehortation 
lyeth  onely,  where  a  man  is  to  speak  to  a  Multitude ;  because 
when  the  Speech  is  addressed  to  one,  he  may  interrupt  him,  and 
examine  his  reasons  more  rigorously,  than  can  be  done  in 
a  Multitude;  which  are  too  many  to  enter  into  Dispute, 
and  Dialogue  with  him  that  speaketh  indifferently  to  them 
all  at  once. 

Thirdly,  that  they  that  Exhort  and  Dehort,  where  they 
are  required  to  give  Counsell,  are  corrupt  Counsellours,  and  as 
it  were  bribed  by  their  own  interest.     For  though  the  Counsell 
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they  give  be  never  so  good ;  yet  he  that  gives  it,  is  no  more 
a  good  Counsellour,  than  he  that  giveth  a  Just  Sentence  for 
a  reward,  is  a  Just  Judge.  But  where  a  man  may  lawfiiUy 
Command,  as  a  Father  in  his  Family,  or  a  Leader  in  an  Armv, 
his  Exhortations  and  Dehortatlons,  are  not  onely  lawfull, 
but  also  necessary,  and  laudable  ;  But  when  they  are  no  more 
Counsells,  but  Commands ;  which  when  they  are  for  Execution 
of  soure  labour ;  sometimes  necessity,  and  alwaycs  humanity 
requireth  to  be  sweetned  in  the  delivery,  by  encouragement, 
and  in  the  tune  and  phrase  of  Counsel!,  rather  then  in  harsher 
language  of  Command. 

Examples  of  the  difference  between  Command  and  Coun> 
sell,  we  may  take  from  the  formes  of  Speech  that  exprcsse  tbem 
in  Holy  Scripture.  Havt  no  other  Gods  but  nu ;  Makt  ft  tbj 
ielft  no  graven  Image  ;  Take  not  Gods  name  in  vain  ;  SanctiJU  the 
Sabbath ;  Honour  thy  Parents ;  Kill  not ;  Steale  net,  &c. 
are  Commands  i  because  the  reason  for  which  we  are  to  obey 
them,  is  drawn  from  the  will  of  God  our  King,  whom  we  arc 
obliged  to  obey.  But  these  words.  Sell  all  thou  hast;  give  it  tt 
the  poore  ;  and  follow  me,  are  Counsel!  j  because  the  reason  for 
which  we  are  to  do  so,  is  drawn  from  our  own  benefit ;  which 
is  this,  that  we  shall  have  Treaiure  in  heaven.  These  words. 
Go  into  the  Fillage  over  against  you,  and  you  ihall  find  an  Atse 
tyed,  and  her  Colt ;  loose  her,  and  bring  her  to  me,  are  a  Com- 
mand :  for  the  reason  of  their  &ct  ts  drawn  from  the  will 
of  their  Master  :  but  these  words,  Repent,  and  be  Baptixtd  in 
the  Name  ofjesuiy  are  Counsell ;  because  the  reason  why  we 
should  so  do,  teiideth  not  to  any  benefit  of  God  Amighty,  who 
shall  still  be  King  in  what  manner  soever  we  rebell ;  but  of  our 
selves,  who  have  no  other  means  of  avoyding  the  punishment 
handng  over  us  for  our  sins. 

As  the  difference  of  Counsell  from  Command,  hath  been 
DiffiTtHcis  ""^  deduced  from  the  nature  of  Counsell,  con- 
e/fii  and  unfie  sisting  in  a  deducing  of  the  [134]  benefit,  or 
Counaiimrs.  hurt  that  may  arise  to  him  that  is  to  be  Counselled, 
by  the  necessary  or  probable  consequences  of  the  action  he 
propoundeth  ;  so  may  also  the  differences  between  apt^  and 
inept  CounscUours  be  derived  from  the  same.  For  Experience, 
being  but  Memory  of  the  consequences  of  like  actions  formerly 
observed,  and  Counsell  but  the  Speech  whereby  that  experience 
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is  made  known  to  another;  the  Vcrtucs,  and  Defects  of 
Couiuell,  are  the  same  with  the  Vertues,  and  Defects  Intel- 
lectual :  And  to  the  Person  of  a  Common- wealth,  his 
Counsellours  serve  him  in  the  place  of  Memory,  and  Mcntall 
Discourse.  But  with  this  resemblance  of  the  Common- wealth, 
to  a  naturall  man,  there  is  one  dissimilitude  joyned,  of  great 
importance;  which  is,  that  a  natural!  man  receiveth  his 
experience,  from  the  naturall  objects  of  sense,  which  work 
upon  him  without  passion,  or  interest  of  their  own ;  whereas 
they  that  give  Counsel]  to  the  Representative  person  of  a 
Common-wealth,  may  have,  and  have  often  their  particular 
ends,  and  passions,  that  render  their  Counsells  alwayes  suspected, 
and  many  times  unfaithfull.  And  therefore  we  may  set  down 
for  the  nrst  condition  of  a  good  Counscllour,  That  his  Endt^ 
anJ  iMUrest,  bt  not  incontistettt  with  the  Ends  and  Interest  of  him 
it  CmnseUeth. 

Secondly,  Because  the  office  of  a  Counsellour,  when  an 
action  comes  into  deliberation,  is  to  make  manifest  the 
consequences  of  it,  in  such  manner,  as  he  that  is  Counselled 
may  be  truly  and  evidently  informed ;  he  ought  to  propound 
his  advise,  in  such  forme  of  speech,  as  may  make  the  truth 
most  evidently  appear ;  that  is  to  say,  with  as  nrmc  ratiocination, 
as  significant  and  proper  language,  and  as  briefly,  as  the 
evidence  will  permit.  And  therefore  rash.,  and  unevtdtnl 
Infertnces ;  (such  as  are  fetched  onely  from  Examples,  or 
authority  of  Books,  and  are  not  arguments  of  what  is  good,  or 
evill,  but  witnesses  of  fact,  or  of  opinion,)  oiscure^  con/used,  and 
amhigueus  Expressions.,  also  all  metaphoricall  Speeches,  tending 
to  the  stirring  up  of  Passion^  (because  such  reasoning,  and  such 
expressions,  arc  usefull  onely  to  deceive,  or  to  lead  him  we 
Counsell  towards  other  ends  than  his  own)  are  repugnant  to  the 
Office  of  a  Ceunselleur. 

Thirdly,  Because  the  Ability  of  Counselling  proceedeth 
from  Experience,  and  long  study ;  and  no  man  is  presumed  to 
have  experience  in  all  those  things  that  to  the  Administration 
of  a  great  Common-wealth  are  necessary  to  be  known,  We  man 
is  presumed  to  he  a  good  Counsellour,  but  in  such  Businetse,  as  he 
bath  not  mely  been  much  versed  in,  but  hath  also  much  meditated 
Ml,  and  considered.  For  seeing  the  businesse  of  a  Common- 
wealth is  this,  to  preserve  the  people  in  Peace  at  home,  and 
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defend  them  against  fbrraign  Invasion,  we  shall  And,  it  require! 
great  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  Man-kind,  of  the  Ri^ts 
of  Government,  and  of  the  nature  of  Equity,  Law,  Justice, 
and  Honour,  not  to  be  attained  without  study ;  And  of  the 
Strength,  Commodities,  Places,  both  of  their  own  Country, 
and  their  Neighbours ;  as  also  of  the  inclinations,  and  designes 
of  all  Nations  that  may  any  way  annoy  them.  And  this  is  not 
attained  to,  without  much  experience.  Of  which  things,  not 
onely  the  whole  summe,  [135]  but  every  one  of  the  particulars 
requires  the  age,  and  oMcrvation  of  a  man  in  years,  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  study.  The  wit  required  for  Counsel,  as 
I  have  said  before  (Chap.  8.)  is  Judgement.  And  the  differences 
of  men  in  that  point  come  from  different  education,  of  some 
to  one  kind  of  study,  or  businessc,  and  of  others  to  another. 
When  for  the  doing  of  any  thing,  there  be  Infallible  rules,  (as 
in  Engines,  and  Edifices,  the  rules  of  Geometry,)  alt  the 
experience  of  the  world  cannot  equall  his  Counsell,  that 
has  learnt,  or  found  out  the  Rule.  And  when  there  is  no 
such  Rule,  he  that  hath  most  experience  in  that  particular  kind 
of  businesse,  has  therein  the  best  Judgement,  and  is  the  best 
Counsellour. 

Fourthly,  to  be  able  to  give  Counsell  to  a  Common- wealth, 
in  a  businesse  that  hath  reference  to  another  Common-wealth, 
//  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Intelligences,  and  Litters 
that  come  from  thence,  and  with  all  the  records  af  Treaties^  and 
other  transactions  of  State  between  them  5  which  none  can  doe, 
but  such  as  the  Representative  shall  think  fit.  By  which 
we  may  see,  that  they  who  are  not  called  to  Counsell, 
can  have  no  good  Counsell  in  such  cases  to  obtrude. 

Fifthly,  Supposing  the  number  of  Counsellors  equall,  a  man 
is  better  Counsellea  by  hearing  them  apart,  then  in  an 
Assembly  ;  and  that  for  many  causes.  First,  in  hearing  them 
apart,  you  have  the  advice  of  every  man  ;  but  in  an  Assembly 
many  of  them  deliver  their  advise  with  /,  or  No,  or  with  their 
hands,  or  feet,  not  moved  by  their  own  sense,  but  by  the 
eloquence  of  another,  or  for  feare  of  displeasing  some  that  have 
spoken,  or  the  whole  Assembly,  by  contradiction;  or  for  feare 
of  appearing  duller  in  apprehension,  than  those  that  have 
applauded  the  contrary  opinion.  Secondly,  in  an  Assembly 
of  many,  there  cannot  choose  but  be  some  whese  interests  are 
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contrary  to  that  of  the  Publique;  and  these  their  Interests 
make  passionate,  and  Passion  eloquent,  and  Eloquence  drawes 
othen  into  the  same  advice.  For  the  Passions  of  men,  which 
asunder  arc  moderate,  as  the  heat  of  one  brand  ;  in  Assembly 
are  like  many  brands,  that  cnflame  one  another,  (especially 
when  they  blow  one  another  with  Orations)  to  the  setting 
of  the  Common-wealth  on  fire,  under  pretence  of  Counselling 
it.  Thirdly,  in  hearing  every  man  apart,  one  may  examine 
(when  there  is  need)  tnc  truth,  or  probability  of  his  reasons, 
and  oi  the  grounds  oi  the  advise  he  gives,  by  frequent 
interruptions,  and  objections  ;  which  cannot  be  done  in  an 
Assembly,  where  (in  every  difficult  question)  a  man  is  rather 
astonied,  and  dazled  with  the  variety  of  discourse  upon  it,  than 
informed  of  the  course  he  ought  to  take.  Besides,  there 
cannot  be  an  Assembly  of  many,  called  together  for  advice, 
wherein  there  be  not  some,  that  have  the  ambition  to  be 
thought  eloquent,  and  also  learned  in  the  Politiques  ;  and  give 
not  their  advice  with  care  of  the  businesse  propounded,  but 
of  the  applause  of  their  motly  orations,  made  of  the  divers 
colored  threds,  or  shreds  of  Authors ;  which  is  an  Impertinence 
at  least,  that  takes  away  the  time  of  serious  Consultation,  and 
in  the  secret  way  of  Counselliffg  apart,  is  easily  a[i36]voided. 
Fourthly,  in  Deliberations  that  ought  to  be  kept  secret, 
(whereof  there  be  many  occasions  in  Publique  Businesse,) 
the  Counsells  of  many,  and  especially  in  Assemblies,  arc 
dangerous ;  And  therefore  great  Assemblies  are  necessitated 
to  commit  such  aftaires  to  lesser  numbers,  and  of  such  persons 
as  are  most  versed,  and  in  whose  fidelity  they  have  most 
confidence. 

To  conclude,  who  is  there  that  so  far  approves  the  taking 
of  Counsell  from  a  great  Assembly  of  CounselJours,  that 
wisheth  for,  or  would  accept  of  their  pains,  when  there  is 
a  question  of  marrying  his  Children,  disposing  of  his  Lands, 
governing  his  Household,  or  managing  his  private  Estate, 
especially  if  there  be  amongst  them  such  as  wish  not 
his  prosperity  ?  A  man  that  doth  his  businesse  by  the  help 
6[  many  and  prudent  Counsellours,  with  every  one  consulting 
apart  in  his  proper  clement,  does  it  best,  as  he  that  useth  able 
Seconds  at  Tennis  play,  placed  in  their  proper  stations.  He  does 
next  best,  that  useth  his  own  Judgement  only ;  as  he  that  has 
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no  Second  at  all.  But  he  that  is  carried  up  and  down  to  his 
businesse  in  a  framed  Counsel],  which  cannot  move  but  by  the 
plurality  of  consenting  opinions,  the  execution  whereof  is 
commonly  (out  of  envy,  or  interest)  retarded  by  the  port 
dissentine,  does  it  worst  of  all,  and  like  one  that  is  carried 
to  the  ball,  though  by  good  Players,  yet  in  a  Wheele-bairou^ 
or  other  frame,  heavy  of  it  self,  and  retarded  also  by  UK 
inconcurrent  judgements,  and  endeavours  of  them  that  drive 
it ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  they  be  more  that  set  their  hands 
to  it  i  and  most  of  all,  when  there  is  one,  or  more  amon^ 
them,  that  desire  to  have  him  lose.  And  though  it  be  tnie, 
that  many  eys  see  more  then  one  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  many  Counsellours ;  but  then  only,  when  the  finall 
Resolution  is  in  one  man.  Otherwise,  because  many  eyes 
see  the  same  thing  in  divers  lines,  and  are  apt  to  look  asquint 
towards  their  private  benefit ;  they  that  desire  not  to  misse 
their  marke,  though  they  look  about  v/Ith  two  eyes,  yet  they 
never  aymc  but  with  one ;  And  therefore  no  great  Popular 
Common-wealth  was  ever  kept  up ;  but  either  by  a  forraign 
Enemy  that  united  them ;  or  by  the  reputation  of  some  oae 
eminent  Man  amongst  them ;  or  by  the  secret  Counsel! 
of  a  few  i  or  by  the  mutual]  feare  of  equal]  factions ;  and  not 
by  the  open  Consultations  of  the  Assembly.  And  as  for  very 
little  Common-wealths,  be  they  Popular,  or  Monarchical!,  there 
is  no  humane  wisdome  can  uphold  them,  longer  then  the 
Jealousy  lasteth  of  their  potent  Neighbours. 


CHAP.    XXVI. 
Of  CiriLL  Lawes. 

BY  CiviLL  Lawes,  I  understand  the  Lawes,  that  men  are 
therefore  bound  to  observe,  tiecause  they  are  Members, 
^^  not  of  this,  or  that  Common-wealth  in  particular, 

^™™  "*      hut  of  a  Common-wealth.     For  the  knowledge 
of  particular  Lawes  [137]  belongcth  to  them,  that 
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prafessc  the  study  of  the  Lawes  of  their  severall  Countries  j  but 
the  knowledge  of  Civill  Law  in  gencrall,  to  any  man.  The 
antient  Law  of  Rome  was  called  their  Civil  Law,  from  the 
word  Civilai,  which  signifies  a  Common- wealth :  And  those 
Countries,  which  having  been  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
governed  by  that  Law,  retaine  still  such  part  thereof  as  they 
think  fit,  call  that  part  the  Civill  Law,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest  of  their  own  Civill  Lawes.  But  that  is  not  it  I  intend 
CO  speak  of  here ;  my  designe  being  not  to  shew  what  is  Law 
here,  and  there ;  but  what  is  Law  ;  as  P/u/e,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  divers  others  have  done,  without  taking  upon  them  the 
profession  of  the  study  of  the  Law. 

And  first  it  is  manifest,  that  Law  in  generall,  is  not 
Counseil,  but  Command ;  nor  a  Command  of  any  man  to  any 
man ;  but  only  of  him,  whose  Command  is  addressed  to  one 
formerly  obliged  to  obey  him.  And  as  for  Civill  Law,  it 
addeth  only  the  name  of  the  person  Commanding,  which  is 
Pmona  Ctvilatis,  the  Person  of  the  Common- wealth. 

Which  considered,  I  define  Civill  Law  in  this  manner, 
Civill  Law,  Is  to  tviry  Subject,  these  Rules^  which  the 
Camman-vjealth  hath  Commanded  him.,  by  Word,  Writing,  or 
other  sufficient  Sign  afthe  Will,  to  make  use  of,  for  the  Distinction 
of  Right,  and  Wrong ;  that  is  to  say,  of  what  is  contrary,  and 
what  is  not  contrary  to  the  Rule. 

In  which  definition,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  at  first 
sight  evident.  For  every  man  seeth,  that  some  Lavres  are 
addressed  to  all  the  Subjects  in  generall ;  some  to  particular 
Provinces ;  some  to  particular  Vocations ;  and  some  to  particular 
Men  ;  and  are  therefore  Lawes,  to  every  of  those  to  whom  the 
Command  is  directed  ;  and  to  none  else.  As  also,  that  Lawes 
are  the  Rules  of  Just,  and  Unjust  j  nothing  being  reputed 
Unjust,  that  is  not  contrary  to  some  Law.  Likewise,  that 
none  can  make  Lawes  but  the  Common-wealth  ;  because  our 
Subjection  is  to  the  Common-wealth  only  :  and  that  Commands, 
are  to  be  signified  by  sufficient  Signs ;  because  a  man  knows 
not  otherwise  how  to  obey  them.  And  therefore,  whatsoever 
can  from  this  definition  by  necessary  consetjuence  be  deduced, 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  for  truth.  Now  I  deduce  from  it 
this  that  followeth. 

I.     The  Legislator  in  all  Common-wealths,  is  only  the 
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lUeSevf        Soveraign,  be  he  one  Man,  as  in  a  Monarchy,  or 
raign  u  one  Assembly  of  men,  as  in  a  Democracy,  or 

Ltfiiiiyti^:  Aristocracy.  For  the  Legislator,  is  he  that 
maketh  the  Law.  And  the  Common-wealth  only,  pncscribcs, 
and  commandeth  the  observation  of  those  rules,  which  we  call 
Law:  Therefore  the  Common-wealth  is  the  Legislator.  But 
the  Common-wealth  is  no  Person,  nor  has  capacity  to  doe  any 
thing,  but  by  the  Representative,  (that  is,  the  Soveraign  ;)  and 
therefore  the  Soveraign  is  the  sole  Legislator.  For  the  same 
reason,  none  can  abrogate  a  Law  made,  but  the  Soveraign; 
because  a  Law  is  not  abrogated,  but  by  another  Law,  Uiat 
forbiddeth  it  to  be  put  in  execution. 

2.  Thg .^nvKraign  of.a  P-nmmfjn-nff^lftf^  {y  jt  an  Assembly, 
Aruituii         °^  one  Man,  is  not  Subject  to  the  Civill  Lawes. 

Subject  to  For  having  power  to  [138]  make,  and  rcpcale 

Civil!  Law.  Lawes,  he  may  when  he  pleaseth,  ftee  himselfc 
from  that  subjection,  by  repealing  those  Lawes  that  trouble 
him,  and  making  of  new ;  and  consequently  he  was  free  before. 
For  he  is  free,  that  can  be  free  when  he  will :  Nor  is  it 
possible  for  any  person  to  be  bound  to  himselfe  \  because  he 
that  can  bind,  can  release ;  and  therefore  he  that  is  bound  to 
himselfe  onely,  is  not  bound. 

3.  When  long  Use  obtaineth  the  authority  of  a  Law,  it 

is  not  the  Length  of  Time  that  maketh  the 
nffytt^  Authority,  but  the  Wilt  of  the  Soveraign  signified 
t/Timi,  by    his    silence,    (for    Silence    is    sometimes    an 

butefthe  argument  of  Consent;)  and  it  is  no  longer  Law, 

T^Hif"         '•'«"  ^he  Soveraign  shall  be  silent  therein.     And 

therefore  if  the  Soveraign  shall  have  a  question  of 
Right  grounded,  not  upon  his  present  Will,  but  upon  the 
Lawes  formerly  made  ;  the  Length  of  Time  shal  bring  no 
prejudice  to  his  Right;  but  the  question  shal  be  judged  by 
Equity.  For  many  unjust  Actions,  and  unjust  Sentences,  go 
uncontrolled  a  longer  time,  than  any  man  can  remember. 
And  our  Lawyers  account  no  Customcs  Law,  but  such  as  are 
reasonable,  and  that  evill  Customes  arc  to  be  abolished  1  But 
the  Judgement  of  what  is  reasonable,  and  of  what  is  to  be 
abolished,  belongeth  to  him  that  maketh  the  Law,  which  is  the 
Soveraign  Assembly,  or  Monarch. 

4.  The  Law  of  Nature,  and   the   Civill   Law,   contain 
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Other,    and    are    of   equal  1    extent.      For    the    Lawes 
Mature,   which   consist   in    Equity,   Justice,        The  Law 
itude,  and  other  morall  Venues  on   these     ^j^'j'""' 
iding,  in  the  condition  of  meer  Nature  (as  I     %Ju  Lam 
ssid  before  in  the  end  of  the  15th  Chapter,)     eeniamauk 
Dt  properly  Lawes,  but  qualities  that  dispose     '>'^- 
to  peace,  and  to  obedience.     When  a  Common-wealth  is 
settled,  then  are  they  actually  Lawes,  and  not  before ;  as 
;  then  the  commands  of  the  Common-wealth  ;  and  there- 
»Iso  Civill  Lawes :  For  it  is  the  Soveralgn  Power  that 
»  men  to  obey  them.     For  in  the  differences  of  private 

to  declare,  what  is  Equity,  what  is  Justice,  and  what  is 
U  Venue,  and  to  make  them  binding,  there  is  need  of  the 
nances  of  Soveraign  Power,  and  Punishments  to  be 
ned  for  such  as  shul  break  them ;  which  Ordinances  are 
fore  part  of  the  Civill  Law.  The  Law  of  Nature  there- 
s  a  part  of  the  Civill  Law  in  all  Common-wealths  of  the 
L  Reciprocally  also,  the  Civill  Law  is  a  pan  of  the 
ites  of  Nature.  For  Justice,  that  is  to  say.  Performance 
jvenant,  and  giving  to  every  man  his  own,  is  a  Dictate  of 
AW  of  Nature,  But  every  subject  in  a  Common- wealth, 
covenanted  to  obey  the  Civill  Law,  (either  one  with 
ler,  as  when  they  assemble  to  make  a  common  Repr^- 
tive,  or  with  the  Representative  it  selfe  one  by  one,  when 
led  by  the  Sword  they  promise  obedience,  that  they  may 
re  life ;)  And  therefore  Obedience  to  the  Civill  Law  is 
dso  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  Civill,  and  Naturall  Law  are 
liferent  kinds,  but  different  parts  of  Law ;  whereof  one 
being  written,  is  called  Civill,  the  other  unwritten, 
raU.  But  the  Right  of  Nature,  that  is,  the  naturall 
Xy  of  man,  may  by  the  Civill  Law  be  abridged,  and 
ined :  nay,  the  end  of  making  Lawes,  is  no  other,  but 
Restraint ;  without  the  which  there  cannot  possibly  be 
*eace.  And  Law  was  broi^ht  into  the  world  for  nothing 
[139]  but  to  limit  the  naturall  liberty  of  panicular  men, 
:h  manner,  as  they  might  not  hurt,  but  assist  one  another, 
oyn  together  against  a  common  Enemy. 
.  If  the  Soveraign  of  one  Common-wealth,  subdue  a 
e  that  have  lived  under  other  written  Lawes,  and  after- 
I  govern  them  by  the  same  Lawes,  by  which  they  were 
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governed  before ;  yet  those  Lawes  are  the  Civill  Lawes  <^  the 
Victor,  and  not  of  the  Vanquished  Common- 
l^f^'  wealth.  For  the  Legislator  is  he,  not  by  whoee 
noiniadiby  authority  the  Lawes  were  first  made,  but  by 
Custemt,  but  whose  authority  they  now  continue  to  be  Lawet. 
^it'Jw.  And  therefore  where  there  be  diver*  Provinces, 
within  the  Dominion  of  a  Common -wealth,  anil 
in  those  Provinces  diversity  of  Lawes,  which  commonly  are  adlcd 
the  Customes  of  each  severall  Province,  we  arc  not  to  under- 
stand that  such  Customes  have  their  force,  onely  from  Lengdi 
of  Time  ;  but  that  they  were  antiently  Lawes  written,  or 
otherwise  made  known,  for  the  Constitutions,  and  Statutes  of 
their  Soveraigns;  and  are  now  Lawes,  not  by  vertue  of  die 
Prescription  of  time,  but  by  the  Constitutions  of  their  present 
Soveraigns.  But  if  an  unwritten  Law,  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
a  Dominion,  shall  be  generally  observed,  and  no  iniquity  appear 
in  the  use  thereof;  that  Law  can  be  no  other  but  a  Law  of 
Nature,  equally  obliging  all  man-kind. 

6.      Seeing  then  all  Lawes,  written,  and  unwritten,  have 
Seme  xJmlxx  Authority,  and  force,  from  the  Will  of  the 

fetish  Common-wealth  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Will 

'l^!^  '^  of  the  Representative  ;  which  in  a  Monarchy  ii 
conctming  '^^  Monarch,  and  in  other  Common-wealths  the 
tlumakitig  Soveraign  Assembly;  a  man  may  wonder  from 
of  Laniei.  whence  proceed  such  opinions,  as  are   found  in 

the  Books  of  Lawyers  of  eminence  in  severall  Common-wealths, 
directly,  or  by  consequence  making  the  Legislative  Power 
depend  on  private  men,  or  subordinate  Judges.  As  for  examfde, 
7hat  the  Cemman  Lav),  hath  no  ControuUr  but  the  Parlammt; 
which  is  true  onely  where  a  Parlament  has  the  Soveraign  Power, 
and  cannot  be  assembled,  nor  dissolved,  but  by  their  own 
discretion.  For  if  there  be  a  right  in  any  else  to  dissolve  theoi, 
there  is  a  right  also  to  controule  them,  and  consequently  to 
controute  their  controulings.  And  if  there  be  no  such  right, 
then  the  Controuler  of  Lawes  is  not  Parhmentum,  but  Rtx  in 
Parlamenlo.  And  where  a  Parlament  is  Soveraign,  if  it  shouU 
assemble  never  so  many,  or  so  wise  men,  from  the  Countries 
subject  to  them,  for  whatsoever  cause;  yet  there  is  no  nun  will 
believe,  that  such  an  Assembly  hath  thereby  acquired  to  them- 
selves a  Legislative  Power.  Ittm,  that  the  two  arms  of  I 
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Common-wealth,  are  Force^  and  Justicr  ;  t/.w  first  whrrof  is  In 
the  King  ;  the  other  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Parlanunt,  As 
if  a  Common-wealth  could  consist,  where  the  Force  were  in 
any  hand,  which  Justice  had  not  the  Authority  to  command 
and  govern. 

7.  That  Law  can  never  be  against  Reason,  our  Lawyers 
are  agreed ;  and  that  not  the  Letter,  (that  is,  every  construction 
of  it,)  but  that  which  is  according  to  the  Intention  of  the 
Legislator,  is  the  Law.  And  it  is  true :  but  the  doubt  is,  of 
whose  Reason  it  is,  that  shall  be  received  for  Law.  It  is  not 
meant  of  any  private  Reason  ;  for  [140]  then  there  would  be  as 
much  contradiction  in  the  Lawes,  as  there  is  in  the  Schooles ; 
nor  yet,  (as  Sr.  Ed,  Coke  makes  it,)  an  Artificiall 

perfection  of  Reason^  gotten  by  long  study ^  observationy  q^^^  ^^ 
a$ul  experience^  (as  his  was.)  For  it  is  possible  Littleton, 
long  study  may  encrease,  and  confirm  erroneous  ^'  ^-  jp^-  ^• 
Sentences :  ana  where  men  build  on  false  grounds,  *  '  ^'^'  * 
the  more  they  build,  the  greater  is  the  ruine :  and  of  those  that 
study,  and  observe  with  equall  time,  and  diligence,  the  reasons 
and  resolutions  are,  and  must  remain  discordant :  and  therefore 
it  is  not  that  Juris  prudentia^  or  wisedome  of  subordinate 
Judges ;  but  the  Reason  of  this  our  Artificiall  Man  the 
Common-wealth,  and  his  Command,  that  maketh  Law :  And 
the  Common-wealth  being  in  their  Representative  but  one 
Person,  there  cannot  easily  arise  any  contradiction  in  the 
Lawes ;  and  when  there  doth,  the  same  Reason  is  able,  by 
interpretation,  or  alteration,  to  take  it  away.  In  all  Courts  of 
Justice,  the  Soveraign  (which  is  the  Person  of  the  Common- 
wealth,) is  he  that  Judgeth  :  The  subordinate  Judge,  ought  to 
have  regard  to  the  reason,  which  moved  his  Soveraign  to  make 
such  Law,  that  his  Sentence  may  be  according  thereunto; 
which  then  is  his  Soveraigns  Sentence ;  otherwise  it  is  his  own, 
and  an  unjust  one. 

8.  From  this,  that  the  Law  is  a  Command,  and  a  Com- 
mand consisteth  in  declaration,  or  manifestation         ,  . 
of  the  will  of  him  that  commandeth,  by  voyce,     if  not  also 
writing,  or  some  other  sufficient  argument  of  the     made  known, 
same,  we  may  understand,  that  the  Command  of    '^  *^  ^^• 
the  Common-wealth,  is  Law  onely  to  those,  that  have  means 
to  take  notice  of  it.     Over  naturall  fooles,  children,  or  mad- 
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men  there  is  no  Law,  no  more  than  over  brute  beasts ;  nor  are 
thejr  capable  of  the  title  of  just,  or  unjust ;  because  they  had 
never  power  to  make  any  covenant,  or  to  understand  the 
consequences  thereof;  and  consequently  never  took  upon  them 
to  authorise  the  actions  of  any  Soveraign,  as  they  must  do  that 
make  to  themselves  a  Common-wealth.  And  as  those  from 
whom  Nature,  or  Accident  hath  taken  away  the  notice  of  all 
Lawes  in  generall  \  so  also  every  man,  from  whom  any  accident, 
not  proceeding  from  his  own  default,  hath  taken  away  the 
means  to  take  notice  of  any  particular  Law,  is  excused,  if  he 
observe  it  not ;  And  to  speak  properly,  that  Law  is  no  Law  to 
him.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  to  consider  in  this  place,  what 
arguments,  and  signes  be  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  the  Law ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  will  of  the  Soveraign,  as 
well  in  Monarchies,  as  in  other  formes  of  government. 

And  first,   if  it  be  a  Law  that  obliges  all  the  Subjects 
„_^,         without  exception,  and  is  not  written,  nor  otber- 
Laatiart  ^'^^  published  in  such  places  as  they  may  take 

aUeftkim  notice    thereof.    It    is    a    Law    of  Nature.      For 

i^i^"f  whatsoever  men   are    Co   take  knowledge  of  for 

Naturt.  T  L  J      i_ 

Law,  not  upon  other  mens  words,  but  every  one 

from  his  own  reason,  must  be  such  as  is  agreeable  to  the  reason 
of  all  men  \  which  no  Law  can  be,  but  the  Law  of  Nature. 
The  Lawes  of  Nature  therefore  need  not  any  publishing,  nor 
Proclamation  ;  as  being  contained  in  this  one  Sentence,  approved 
by  all  the  world,  Do  not  thai  to  another,  which  thou  thtnkttt 
unreasonable  to  he  done  by   another  to  thy  lelfe.      [l  +  l] 

Secondly,  if  it  be  a  Law  that  obliges  only  some  condibon  of 
men,  or  one  particular  man,  and  be  not  written,  nor  published 
by  word,  then  also  it  is  a  Law  of  Nature ;  and  known  by  die 
same  arguments,  and  signs,  that  distinguish  those  in  such  a 
condition,  from  other  Subjects.  For  whatsoever  Law  is  not 
written,  or  some  way  published  by  him  that  makes  it  Law,  can 
be  known  no  way,  but  by  the  reason  of  him  that  is  to  obey  it; 
and  is  therefore  also  a  Law  not  only  Civill,  but  Naturall.  For 
Example,  if  the  Soveraign  employ  a  Publique  Minister,  without 
written  Instructions  what  to  doe ;  he  is  obliged  to  take  for 
Instructions  the  Dictates  of  Reason ;  As  if  he  make  a  Judge, 
The  Judge  is  to  take  notice,  that  his  Sentence  ought  toM 
according  to  the  reason  of  his  Soveraign,  which  being  alwaict 
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understood  to  be  Equity,  he  is  bound  to  it  by  the  Law  of 
Nature  :  Or  if  an  Ambassador,  he  is  (in  all  things  not  conteined 
in  his  written  Instructions)  to  take  for  Instruction  that  which 
Reason  dictates  to  be  most  conducing  to  his  Soveraigns  interest; 
and  so  of  all  other  Ministers  of  the  Soveraignty,  publique  and 
private.  All  which  Instructions  of  naturall  Reason  may  be 
comprehended  under  one  name  of  Fidelity  \  which  is  a  branch 
of  naturall  Justice. 

The  Law  of  Nature  excepted,  it  belongeth  to  the  essence 
of  all  other  Lawes,  to  be  made  known,  to  every  man  that  shall 
be  obliged  to  obey  them,  either  by  word,  or  writing,  or  some 
other  act,  known  to  proceed  from  the  Soveraign  Authority. 
For  the  will  of  another,  cannot  be  understood,  but  by  his  own 
word,  or  act,  or  by  conjecture  taken  from  his  scope  and 
purpose ;  which  in  the  person  of  the  Common-wealth,  is  to  be 
supposed  alwaies  consonant  to  Equity  and  Reason.  And  in 
antient  time,  before  letters  were  in  common  use,  the  Lawes 
were  many  times  put  into  verse ;  that  the  rude  people  taking 
pleasure  in  singing,  or  reciting  them,  might  the  more  easily 
jreteine  them  in  memory.  And  for  the  same  reason  Solomon 
adviseth  a  man,  to  bind  the  ten  Commandements  .  „ 
•upon  his  ten  fingers.     And  for  the  Law  which  *  '*  ^* 

Moses  gave  to  the  people  of  Israel  at  the   renewing  of  the 
Covenant,  *he  biddeth  them  to  teach  it  their 
Children,  by  discoursing  of  it  both  at  home,  and  ^^^'  '  '* 

upon  the  way ;  at  going  to  bed,  and  at  rising 
from,  bed ;  and  to  write  it  upon  the  posts,  and 
dores   of  their    houses;  and    *to   assemble   the  Deut.  ii, 

people,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  heare  it  read. 

Nor  is  it  enough  the  Law  be  written,  and  published ;  but 
also  that  there  be  manifest  signs,  that  it  proceed- 
eth  from  the  will  of  the  Soveraign.     For  private     i^^l^l^^ 
men,  when  they  have,  or  think  they  have  force     />i^  Legis- 
enough  to  secure  their  unjust  designes,  and*  con-     lator  can- 
Yoy  them  safely  to  their  ambitious  ends,  may     J^^ 
publish  for  Lawes  what  they  please,  without,  or 
against  the  Legislative  Authority.     There  is  therefore  requisite, 
not  only  a  Declaration  of  the  Law,  but  also  sufficient  signes  of 
the  Author,  and  Authority.     The  Author,  or  Legislator  is 
supposed  in  every  Common-wealth  to  be  evident,  because  he  is 
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the  Sovcraign,  who  having  been  Constituted  by  the  consent  of 
every  one,  is  supposed  by  every  one  to  be  sufficiently  known. 
And  though  the  ignorance,  and  security  of  men  be  such,  for 
the  most  part,  as  that  when  [142]  the  memory  of  the  first 
Constitution  of  their  Common-weith  is  worn  out,  they  doe 
not  consider,  by  whose  power  they  use  to  be  defended  against 
their  enemies,  and  to  have  their  industry  protected,  and  to  be 
righted  when  injury  is  done  them ;  yet  because  no  man  that 
considers,  can  make  question  of  it,  no  excuse  can  be  derived 
from  the  ignorance  of  where  the  Soveraignty  is  placed.  And 
it  is  a  Dictate  of  Naturall  Reason,  and  consequently  an  evident 
Law  of  Nature,  that  no  man  ought  to  weaken  that  power,  the 
protection  whereof  he  hath  himself  demanded,  or  ^vitting^y 
received  against  others.  Therefore  of  who  is  Soveraign,  no 
man,  but  Zy  his  own  l^ult,  (whatsoever  evill  men  suggest,)  can 
make  any  doubt.  The  difficulty  consisteth  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Authority  derived  from  him ;  The  removing  whereof, 
dependeth  on  the  knowledge  of  the  publique  Registers,  publique 
Counsels,  publique  Ministers,  and  publique  Seales^  by  which 
all  Lawes  are  sufficiently  verified}  Verifyed,  I 
betmutt'""  ^y>  "^^  Authorised:  for  the  Verification,  is  but 
Verifying  the  Testimony  and  Record ;  not  the  Authority 

and  At4iMeris-  of  (he  Law  ;  which  consisteth  in  the  Command 
^'  of  the  Soveraign  only. 

If  therefore  a  man  have  a  question  of  Injury,  depending  <» 
the  Law  of  Nature ;  that  is  to  say,  on  commoa 
Verifytd  Equity ;   the   Sentence   of  the   Judge,   that  by 

by  ilu subur-  Commission  hath  Authority  to  take  cognisance 
^"f"  of  such  causes,  is  a  sufficient  Verification  of  the 

-**'■  Law  of  Nature   in    that    individuaU  case.      For 

though  the  advice  of  one  that  professeth  the  study  of  the  Law, 
be  usefull  for  the  avoyding  of  contention ;  yet  it  is  but  advice : 
tis  the  Judge  must  tell  men  what  is  Law,  upon  the  hearing  of 
the  Controversy, 

But  when  the  question  is  of  injury,  or  crime,  upon  a 
By  tht  written   Law  j   every   man   by   recourse  to  the 

Pubiiqtu  Registers,  by  himself^,  or  others,  may  (if  he  will) 

jiegisitrs.  ^   Sufficiently   enformed,   before   he    doc    such 

injury,  or  commit  the  crime,  whither  it  be  an  injury,  or  not : 
Nay  he  ought  to  doe  so :  For  when  a  man  doubts  whether  dK 
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E  eoeth  about,  be  just,  or  injust;  and  may  inrorme 
If,  if  he  will ;  the  doing  is  unlawfull.  In  like  manner,  he 
upposcth  himself  injured,  in  a  case  determined  by  the 
n  Law,  which  he  may  by  himself,  or  others  sec  and 
er  t  if  he  complaine  before  he  consults  with  the  Law,  he 
Lnjustly,  and  bewrayeth  a  disposition  rather  to  vex  other 
than  to  demand  his  own  right. 

the  question  be  of  Obedience  to  a  publique  Officer ;  To 
seen  his  Commission,  with  the  Publique  Bv  Letteri 
suid  heard  it  read ;   or  to  have  had  the     paiau,  and 

I  to  be  informed  of  it,  if  a  man  would,  is  a     Publique 
ent   Verification   of  his   Authority.      For     ^"^''^ 

nun  is  obliged  to  doc  his  best  endeavour,  to  informe 
If  of  all  written  Lawes,  that  may  concerne  his  own  future 
1. 

he  L^slator  known  ;  and  the  Lawes,  either  by  writing, 
the  light  of  Nature,  sufficiently  published  ;        xht  Inur- 
wanteth  yet  another  very  materiall  circum-    fretaiien  a/ 
:  to  make  them  obligatory.     For  it  is  not     '*"  ^", 
>etter,  but   the  intendment,  or  Meaning ;     ^^  the 
9  to  say,  the  authentique  Interpretation  of    Saveraign 
av  (which  is  the  sense  of  the  Legislator,)     f""^- 
lich   the  nature  of  the   Law  consisteth ;  And  therefore 
the   Interpretation   of  all    Lawes    dependeth    on    the 
)rity  Soveraign ;  and  the   Interpreters  can   be  none  but 

which  the  Soveraign,  (to  whom  only  the  Subject  oweth 
uice)  shall  appoint.  For  else,  by  the  craft  of  an  Inter- 
■,  the  Law  may  be  made  to  beare  a  sense,  contrary  to  that 

Soveraign  ;  by  which  means  the  Interpreter  becomes  the 
lator. 

II  Laws,  written,  and  unwritten,  have  need  of  Interpre- 
.     The  unwritten  Law  oi  Nature,  though        All  Lama 

easy  to  such,  as  without  partiality,  and  lutd  Initr- 
n,  make  use  of  their  naturall  reason,  and  pretatien. 
fere  leaves  the  violaters  thereof  without  excuse  i  yet 
lering  there  be  very  few,  perhaps  none,  that  in  some 
are  not  blinded  by  self  love,  or  some  other  passion,  it  is 
)ecome  of  all  Laws  the  most  obscure ;  and  has  consequently 
rcatcst  need  of  able  Interpreters.      The  written  Laws,  if 

be    short,    are    easily    mis-interpreted,    from    the    divers 
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significations  of  a  word,  or  two :  if  long,  the^  be  more  obscure 
by  the  diverec  significations  of  many  words :  in  so  much  as  no 
written  Law,  delivered  in  few,  or  many  words,  can  be  well 
understood,  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  finall  causes, 
for  which  the  Law  was  made  ;  the  Icnowledgc  of  which  final] 
causes  is  in  the  Legislator.  To  him  therefore  there  can  not  be 
any  knot  in  the  Law,  insoluble  j  either  by  finding  out  the  ends, 
to  undoe  it  by ;  or  else  by  malting  what  ends  he  wiU,  (as 
AUxander  did  with  his  sword  in  the  Gordian  knot,)  by  the 
Legislative  power;  which  no  other  Interpreter  can  doc. 
The  Interpretation  of  the  Lawes  of  Nature,  in  a  Common- 

wealth,  dependeth  not  on  the  books  of  Morall 
iheHticaU  Philosophy.     The  Authority  of  writers,  without 

Inttrpretaiion  the  Authority  of  the  Common- wealth,  maketh 
ffLa^isnot  not  their  opinions  Law,  be  they  never  so  true. 
■wriieri.  That  which    I    have  written    in   this  Treatise, 

concerning  the  Morall  Vertues,  and  of  their 
necessity,  for  the  procuring,  and  maintaining  peace,  though 
it  bee  evident  Truth,  is  not  therefore  presently  Law  j  but 
because  in  all  Common-wealths  in  the  world,  it  is  part 
of  the  Civill  Law:  For  though  it  be  naturally  reasonable; 
yet  it  is  by  the  Soveraigne  Power  that  it  is  Law :  Otherwise, 
It  were  a  great  errour,  to  call  the  Lawes  of  Nature  unwritten 
Law ;  whereof  wee  see  so  many  volumes  published,  and 
in  them  so  many  contradictions  of  one  another,  and  of 
themselves. 

The  IntcrpreUtion  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  the  Sentence 
The  Initr-  °^  ^^^  J"<^g^  constituted  by  the  Soveraign  Au- 
pnitrefihi  thorlty,  to  hearc  and  determine  such  controversies. 
Law  is  tkt  as  depend  thereon  ;  and  consisteth  in  the  appli- 
^3,f ""/  cation  of  the  Law  to  the  present  case.  For  in 
yocc  in  tvery  the  act  of  Judicature,  the  Judge  doth  no  more 
particular  but  consider,  whither  the  demand  of  the  party, 

""''  be  consonant   to  naturall   reason,  and   Equity; 

and  the  Sentence  he  giveth,  is  therefore  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Law  of  Nature ;  which  Interpretation  is  Authentique ; 
not  because  it  is  his  private  Sentence  ;  but  because  he  giveth  it 
by  Authority  of  the  Soveraign,  whereby  it  becomes  the 
Soveraigns  Sentence ;  which  is  Law  for  that  time,  to  the 
parties  pleading.  [144] 
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But  bcoiuse  there  is  no  Judge  Subordinate,  nor  Soveraign, 
but    may   erre  in   a  Judgement    of    Equity ;    if 


afterward  in   another  like  case   he  find  it  i 


,ofa 


consonant  to  Equity  to  give  a  contrary  Sentence,  "^dgt,  don  nai 
he  is  obliged  to  doe  it.  No  mans  error  becomes  *"^  *""• " 
his  own  Law;  nor  obliges  him  to  persist  in  it.  "tT^ifiT^ 
Neither  (for  the  same  reason)  becomes  it  a  Law  Smitnct  in 
to  other  Judges,  though  sworn  to  follow  it.  For  ''*'  '^'"" 
though  a  wrong  Sentence  given  by  authority  of  "'"V"'- 
the  Soveraign,  if  he  Icnow  and  allow  it,  in  such  Lawes  as  are 
mutable,  be  a  constitution  of  a  new  Law,  in  cases,  in  which 
every  little  circumstance  is  the  same ;  yet  in  Lawes  immutable, 
tuch  as  are  the  Lawes  of  Nature,  they  are  no  Lawes  to 
the  same,  or  other  Judges,  in  the  like  cases  for  ever  after. 
Princes  succeed  one  another ;  and  one  Judge  passeth,  another 
commcth ;  nay,  Heaven  and  Earth  sh^l  passe  -,  but  not  one 
title  of  the  Law  of  Nature  shall  passe ;  for  it  is  the  Etemall 
Lanv  of  God.  Therefore  all  the  Sentences  of  precedent  Judges 
that  have  ever  been,  cannot  all  together  make  a  Law  contrary 
to  naturall  Equity  :  Nor  any  Examples  of  former  Judges,  can 
warrant  an  unreasonable  Sentence,  or  discharge  the  present 
Judge  of  the  trouble  of  studying  what  is  Equity  (in  the  case 
he  is  to  Judge,)  from  the  principles  of  his  own  naturall  reason. 
For  example  sake,  'Tis  against  the  Law  of  Nature,  Ta  punish 
the  Innocent;  and  Innocent  is  he  that  acquitteth  himselfe 
Judicially,  and  is  acknowledged  fur  Innocent  by  the  Judge. 
Put  the  case  now,  that  a  man  is  accused  of  a  capitall  crime, 
and  seeing  the  power  and  malice  of  some  enemy,  and  the 
frequent  crruption  and  partiality  of  Judges,  runneth  away  for 
feare  of  the  event,  and  afterwards  is  taken,  and  brought 
to  a  legall  triall,  and  maketh  it  sufficiently  appear,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  crime,  and  being  thereof  acquitted,  is  neverthelesse 
condemned  to  lose  his  goods  ;  this  is  a  manifest  condemnation 
of  the  Innocent.  I  say  therefore,  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world,  where  this  can  be  an  interpretation  of  a  Law  of  Nature, 
or  be  made  a  Law  by  the  Sentences  of  precedent  Judges,  that 
had  done  the  same.  For  he  that  judged  it  first,  judged 
unjustly  i  and  no  Injustice  can  be  a  pattern  of  Judgement 
to  succeeding  Judges.  A  written  Law  may  forbid  innocent 
men  to  fly,  and  they  may  be  punished  for  flying :   But  that 
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flying  Tor  feare  of  injury,  should  be  taken  for  presumprion 
of  guilt,  after  a  man  is  already  absolved  of  the  crime  Judidalljr, 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  Presumption,  which  hath  no  place 
after  Judgement  gven.  Yet  this  is  set  down  by  a  great  Lawyer 
for  the  common  Law  of  England.  If  a  man  (saith  he)  that  is 
Innoctttty  he  accused  if  Felony,  and  for  feare  fiyeth  far  the  same  ; 
alhat  he  judicially  acquitteth  himselfe  of  the  Felony  ;  yet  if  it  bt 
fmind  that  he  fled  for  the  Felony,  he  shall  notvjithstandtng  hii 
Innocency,  Forfeit  all  his  goads,  chattells,  debts,  and  duties.  Far  at 
le  the  Forfeiture  of  them,  the  Lavj  will  admit  no  preefe  against  the 
Presumption  in  Law,  grounded  upon  his  /light.  Here  you  see,  An 
Innocent  man,  yudicially  acquitted,  notu/ithstanding  his  IniueejUf, 
(when  no  written  Law  forbad  him  to  fly)  after  his  acquttaU, 
upon  a  Presumption  in  Lata,  condemned  to  lose  all  the  goods  he 
hath.  If  the  Law  ground  upon  his  flight  a  Presumption  of  the 
feet,  (which  was  Capita!!,)  the  Sen[i45]tence  ought  to  have 
been  Capitall :  if  the  Presumption  were  not  of  the  Fact,  for 
what  then  ought  he  to  lose  his  goods  ?  This  therefore  is  no 
Law  of  England;  nor  is  the  condemnation  grounded  upon 
a  Presumption  of  Law,  but  upon  the  Presumption  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  also  against  Law,  to  say  that  no  Proofe  shall  be 
admitted  against  a  Presumption  of  Law.  For  all  Judgei, 
Soveraign  and  subordinate,  if  they  refuse  to  heare  Pro^e, 
refuse  to  do  Justice  :  for  though  the  Sentence  be  Just,  yet  the 
Judges  that  condemn  without  hearing  the  Proofes  of^red,  are 
Unjust  Judges  ;  and  their  Presumption  is  but  Prejudice  j  which 
no  man  ought  to  bring  with*  him  to  the  Seat  of  Justice, 
whatsoever  precedent  judgements,  or  examples  he  shall  pretend 
to  follow.  There  be  other  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  mens 
Judgements  have  been  perverted,  by  trusting  to  Precedents: 
but  this  is  enough  to  shew,  that  though  the  Sentence  of  the 
Judge,  be  a  Law  to  the  party  pleading,  yet  it  is  no  Law  to  any 
Judee,  that  shall  succeed  him  in  that  Office. 

In  like  manner,  when  question  is  of  the  Meaning  of  wrinen 
Lawes,  he  is  not  the  Interpreter  of  them,  that  writeth  a 
Commentary  upon  them.  For  Commentaries  are  commonly 
more  subject  to  cavill,  than  the  Text ;  and  therefore  need  other 
Commentaries ;  and  so  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  Interpre- 
tation. And  therefore  unlessc  there  be  an  Interpreter  authorised 
by  the  Soveraign,  from  which  the  subordinate  Judges  are  not  to 
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recede,  the  Interpreter  can  be  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
Judges,  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  are  in  cases  of  the 
unwritten  Law ;  and  their  Sentences  are  to  be  taken  by  them 
that  plead,  for  Lawes  in  that  particular  case ;  but  not  to  bind 
other  Judges,  in  like  cases  to  give  like  judgements.  For  a  Judge 
may  erre  in  the  Interpretation  even  of  written  Lawes ;  but  no 
crrour  of  a  subordinate  Judge,  can  change  the  Law,  which  is 
the  gencrall  Sentence  of  the  Soveraigne. 

In  written  Lawes,  men  use  to  make  a  difference  between 
the  Letter,  and  the  Sentence  of  the  Law  :  And 
when  by  the  Letter,  is  meant  whatsoever  can  enabtiw^ 
be  gathered  from  the  bare  words,  'tis  well  dts-  the  Lttiir  end 
tinguished.  For  the  significations  of  almost  all  yn/tnee of  tMt 
words,  are  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  meta- 
phoricall  use  of  them,  ambiguous ;  and  may  be  drawn  tn 
argument,  to  make  many  senses ;  but  there  is  onely  one  sense 
ofthe  Law.  But  if  by  the  Letter,  be  meant  the  literall  sense, 
then  the  Letter,  and  the  Sentence  or  intention  of  the  Law,  is 
all  one.  For  the  literall  sense  is  that,  which  the  Legislator 
intended,  should  by  the  letter  of  the  Law  be  signified.  Now 
the  Intention  of  the  Legislator  is  alwayes  supposed  to  be 
Equity  :  For  it  were  a  great  contumely  for  a  Judge  to  think 
otherwise  ofthe  Soveraigne.  He  ought  therefore,  if  the  Word 
of  the  Law  doe  not  fully  authorise  a  reasonable  Sentence, 
to  supply  it  with  the  Law  of  Nature ;  or  if  the  case  be 
difficult,  to  respit  Judgement  til)  he  have  received  more  ample 
authority.  For  Example,  a  written  Law  ordaineth,  that  he 
which  is  thrust  out  of  his  house  by  force,  shall  be  restored 
by  force  :  It  happens  that  a  man  by  negligence  leaves  his  house 
empty,  and  returning  is  kept  out  by  force,  in  which  case  there 
is  no  spedall  Law  ordained.  It  is  cvi[i46]dent,  that  this  case 
i>  contained  in  the  same  Law :  for  else  there  is  no  remedy  for 
him  at  all ;  which  is  to  be  supposed  against  the  Intention 
of  the  Legislator.  Again,  the  word  of  the  Law,  commandeth 
to  Judge  according  to  the  Evidence  :  A  man  is  accused  falsly 
of  a  ^ct,  which  the  Judge  saw  himself  done  by  another ;  and 
not  by  him  that  is  accused.  In  this  case  neither  shall  the 
Letter  of  the  Law  be  followed  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
Innocent,  nor  shall  the  Judge  give  Sentence  against  the 
evidence  of  the  Witnesses ;   because  the  Letter  of  the  Law 
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is  to  the  contrary :  but  procure  of  the  Soveraien  thxt  smother 
be  made  Judge,  and  himself  Witnesse.  So  ttiat  the  incom- 
modity  that  follows  the  bare  words  of  a  written  Law,  may  lead 
him  to  the  Intention  of  the  Law,  whereby  to  interpret  the 
same  the  better ;  chough  no  Incommodity  can  warrant  a 
Sentence  against  the  Law.  For  every  Judge  of  Right,  and 
Wrong,  is  not  Judge  of  what  is  Commodious,  or  Incommodious 
to  the  Common- wealth. 

The  abilities  required  in  a  good  Interpreter  of  the  Law, 
T/u  aUiiia    th*'  's  to  say,  in  a  good  Judge,  are  not  the  same 
requirtd  in  a      with  those  of  an  Advocate  ;  namely  the  study  <rf' 
!fi^-  the  Lawes.     For  a  Judge,  as  he  ought  to  take 

notice  of  the  Fact,  from  none  but  the  Witnesses ;  so  also 
he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  Law,  from  nothing  but  the 
Sftjatutes,  and  Constitutions  of  the  Soveraign,  alledged  in  the 
pleading,  or  declared  to  him  by  some  that  have  authority  fmn 
the  Soveraign  Power  to  declare  them  ;  and  need  not  take  care 
before-hand,  what  hee  shall  Judge ;  for  it  shall  bee  given 
him  what  hee  shall  say  concerning  the  Fact,  by  Witnesses ; 
and  what  hee  shall  say  in  point  of  Law,  from  those  that  shall 
in  their  pleadings  shew  it,  and  by  authority  interpret  it  upon 
the  place.  The  Lords  of  Parlament  in  England  were  Judgei, 
and  most  difficult  causes  have  been  heard  and  determined  by 
them  ;  yet  few  of  them  were  much  versed  in  the  study  of  the 
Lawes,  and  fewer  had  made  profession  of  them ;  and  though 
they  consulted  with  Lawyers,  that  were  appointed  to  be  present 
there  for  that  purpose ;  yet  they  alone  had  the  authority  of  giving 
Sentence.  In  like  manner,  m  the  ordinary  trialls  of  Right, 
Twelve  men  of  the  common  People,  are  the  Judges,  and  give 
Sentence,  not  onely  of  the  Fact,  but  of  the  Right ;  and 
pronounce  simply  for  the  Complaynant,  or  for  the  Defendant ; 
that  is  to  say,  are  Judges  not  onely  of  the  Fact,  but  also  of  the 
Right:  and  in  a  question  of  crime,  not  onely  determine 
whether  done,  or  not  done ;  but  also  whether  it  be  Murder, 
Homicide,  Felony,  /tuault,  and  the  like,  which  are  determinations 
of  Law :  but  because  they  arc  not  supposed  to  know  the  Law 
of  themselves,  there  is  one  that  hath  Authority  to  enfbrme  them 
of  it,  in  the  particular  case  they  arc  to  Judge  of.  But  yet 
if  they  judge  not  according  to  that  he  tells  them,  they  are 
not  subject  thereby  to  any  penalty  ;  unlcsse  it  be  made  appear, 
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they  did  it  against  their  consciences,  or  had  been  corrupted  by 
reward. 

The  things  that  make  a  good  Judge,  or  good  Interpreter  of 
the  Lawes,  are,  first,  A  right  understanding  of  that  principal! 
Law  of  Nature  called  Equity ;  which  depending  not  on  the 
reading  of  other  mens  Writings,  but  on  the  goodnesse  of  a 
mans  own  naturall  [147]  Reason,  and  Meditation,  is  presumed 
to  be  in  those  most,  that  have  had  most  leisure,  and  had 
the  most  inclination  to  meditate  thereon.  Secondly,  Contempt 
of  unnecessary  Riches^  and  Preferments.  Thirdly,  T:o  be  able  in 
judgement  to  devest  himselfe  of  all  feare^  ^nger^  hatred^  love^  and 
compassion.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  Patience  to  heare ;  diligent 
attention  in  hearing ;  and  memory  to  retain^  digest  and  apply  what 
be  hath  heard. 

The  difference  and  division  of  the  Lawes,  has  been  made 
in  divers  manners,  according  to  the  different 
methods,  of  those  men  that  have  written  of  them.  ,  Drvtsions  of 
For  it  is  a  thing  that  dependeth  not  on  Nature, 
but  on  the  scope  of  the  Writer ;  and  is  subservient  to  every 
mans  proper  method.  In  the  Institutions  of  Justinian^  we 
find  seven  sorts  of  Civill  Lawes.  i.  The  Edicts^  Constitutions^ 
and  Epistles  of  the  Prince^  that  is,  of  the  Emperour ;  because 
the  whole  power  of  the  people  was  in  him.  Like  these,  are 
the  Proclamations  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

2.  The  Decrees  of  the  whole  people  of  Rome  (comprehending 
the  Senate,)  when  they  were  put  to  the  Question  by  the  Senate, 
These  were  Lawes,  at  first,  by  the  vertue  of  the  Soveraign 
Power  residing  in  the  people ;  and  such  of  them  as  by  the 
Emperours  were  not  abrogated,  remained  Lawes  by  the 
Authority  Imperial! .  For  all  Lawes  that  bind,  are  understood 
to  be  Lawes  by  his  authority  that  has  power  to  repeale  them. 
Somewhile  like  to  these  Lawes,  are  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
England. 

3.  The  Decrees  of  the  Common  people  (excluding  the  Senate,) 
when  they  were  put  to  the  question  by  the  Tribune  of  the 
people,  ror  such  of  them  as  were  not  abrogated  by  the 
Emperours,  remained  Lawes  by  the  Authority  Imperial!. 
Like  to  these,  were  the  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in   England. 

4.  Senatus   consulta^    the    Orders   of  the   Senate  ^    because 
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when  the  people  of  Rome  grew  so  numerous,  as  it  was 
inconvenient  to  assemble  them ;  it  was  thought  fit  by  the 
Emperour,  that  men  should  Consult  the  Senate,  in  stead  of  the 
people :  And  these  have  some  resemblance  with  the  Acts  of 
Counsel!. 

5.  Tbt  Edicts  of  Prators,  and  (in  some  Cases)  of  the 
Mdilis :  such  as  are  the  Chiefe  Justices  in  the  Courts  of 
England. 

6.  Reipansa  Prudenium ;  which  were  the  Sentences,  and 
Opinions  of  those  Lawyers,  to  whom  the  Emperour  gave 
Authority  to  interpret  the  Law,  and  to  give  answer  to  such 
as  in  matter  of  Law  demanded  their  advice ;  which  Answers, 
the  Judges  in  giving  Judgement  were  obliged  by  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Emperour  to  observe :  And  should  be  like  the 
Reports  of  Cases  Judged,  if  other  Judges  be  by  the  Law  of 
England  bound  to  observe  them.  For  the  Judges  of  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  are  not  properly  Judgesy  but 
Juris  Consult!  i  of  whom  the  Judges,  who  are  either  the 
Lords,  or  Twelve  men  of  the  Country,  are  in  point  of  Law  to 
ask  advice. 

7.  Also,  Unwritten  Custames,  (which  in  their  own  nature 
are  an  imitation  of  Law,)  by  the  tacite  consent  of  the 
Emperour,  in  case  they  be  not  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature, 
are  very  Lawes. 

Another  division  of  Lawes,  is  into  Natural!  and  Positive. 
Natu^l^ilrall  are  those  which  have  been  Lawes  from  all 
Eternity  j  and  are  called  not  onely  Naturall,  but  also  MoraU 
Lawes;  consisting  in  the  Moral!  Venues,  as  Justice,  Equity, 
and  all  habits  of  trie  mind  that  conduce  to  Peace,  and  Charity ; 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Chapters. 

Positive,  are  those  which  have  not  I>een  from  Eternity  ;  but 
have  been  made  Lawes  by  the  Will  of  those  that  liave  had  the 
Soveraign  Power  over  others ;  and  are  either  written,  or  made 
known  to  men,  by  some  other  argument  of  the  Will  of  their 
Legislator. 

Again,  of  Positive  Lawes  some  are  Humane,  some  Divine : 

Aticihtr  And  of  Humane  positive  lawes,  some  are  Dis- 

Division  ef         tributive,  some  Penal.     Distributive  arc  those  that 

^'™'-  determine  the  Rights  of  the  Subjects,  declaring 
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to  every  man  what  it  is,  by  which  he  acquircth  and  holdeth 
a  propnety  in  lands,  or  goods,  and  a  right  or  liberty  of  action  : 
and  these  speak  to  all  the  Subjects.  Pmal  are  those,  which 
declare,  what  Penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  those  that  violate  the 
Law;  and  speak  to  the  Ministers  and  Officers  ordained  for 
execution.  For  though  every  one  ought  to  be  informed  of  the 
Punishments  ordained  beforehand  for  tneir  transgression ;  never- 
thelesse  the  Command  is  not  addressed  to  tne  Delinquent, 
(who  cannot  be  supposed  will  ^thfiiUy  punish  himselfe,)  but  to 
publique  Ministers  appointed  to  see  the  Penalty  executed. 
And  these  Penat  Lawes  are  for  the  most  part  written  together 
with  the  Lawes  Distributive ;  and  are  sometimes  called 
Judgements.  For  all  Lawes  are  gene  rail  Judgements,  or 
Sentences  of  the  Legislator ;  as  also  every  particular  Judgement, 
ii  a  Law  to  him,  whose  case  is  Judged. 

D'lvitu  Pasitive  Lawes  (for  Naturall  Lawes  being  Eternal), 
and  Univcrsall,  are  all  Divine,)  are  those,  which  n'  Pe  ' 
being  the  Commandements  of  God,  (not  from  all  fj^  ^am 
£ternity,  nor  universally  addressed  to  all  men,  hmu  made 
but  onely  to  a  certain  people,  or  to  certain  ^^wn  to  ie 
persons,)  are  declared  for  such,  by  those  whom 
God  hath  authorised  to  declare  them.  But  this  Authority 
of  man  to  declare  what  be  these  Positive  Lawes  of  God,  how 
can  it  be  known .'  God  may  command  a  man  by  a  super- 
natural! way,  to  deliver  Lawes  to  other  men.  fiut  because 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  Law,  that  he  who  is  to  be  obliged, 
be  assured  of  the  Authority  of  him  that  declareth  it,  which  we 
cannot  naturally  take  notice  to  be  from  God,  How  can  a  man 
without  supematurall  Revelation  he  assured  of  the  Revelation 
received  by  the  declarer  ?  and  how  can  he  he  heund  to  obey  them  ? 
For  the  first  question,  how  a  man  can  be  assured  of  the 
Revelation  of  another,  without  a  Revelation  particularly  to 
himselfe,  it  is  evidently  impossible  :  For  though  a  man  may  be 
induced  to  believe  such  Revelation,  from  the  Miracles  they  see 
him  doe,  or  from  seeing  the  Extraordinary  sanctity  of  his  life, 
or  from  seeing  the  Extraordinary  wisedome,  or  Extraordinary 
felicity  of  his  Actions,  all  which  are  marks  of  [God's]  extra- 
ordinary ^vour  -,  yet  they  are  not  assured  evidences  of  speciall 
Revelation.  Miracles  are  Marvellous  workes :  but  that  which  is 
marvellous  to  one,  may  not  be  so  to  another.     Sanctity  may  be 
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feigned  ;  and  the  visible  felicities  of  this  world,  are  most  often 
the  work  of  God  by  Naturall,  [149]  and  ordinarv  causes. 
And  therefore  no  man  can  infallibly  know  by  natunul  reason, 
that  another  has  had  a  supernatural]  revelation  of  Gods  will; 
but  only  a  beliefe ;  every  one  (as  the  signs  thereof  shall 
appear  greater,  or  lesser)  a  firmer,  or  a  weaker  belief. 

But  for  the  second,  how  he  can  be  bound  to  obey  them ;  it 
is  not  so  hard.  For  if  the  Law  declared,  be  not  gainst  the 
Law  of  Nature  (which  is  undoubtedly  Gods  Law)  and  he 
undertake  to  obey  it,  he  is  bound  by  his  own  act ;  bound  I  say 
to  obey  it,  but  not  bound  to  believe  it :  for  mens  beliefe,  and 
interiour  cogitations,  are  not  subject  to  the  commands,  but 
only  to  the  operation  of  God,  ordinary,  or  extraordinary. 
Faith  of  Supernatural!  Law,  is  not  a  fulfilling,  but  only  an 
assenting  to  the  same ;  and  not  a  duty  that  we  exhibite  to 
God,  but  a  gift  which  God  freely  giveth  to  whom  he  pleaseth ; 
as  also  Unbelief  is  not  a  breach  of  any  of  his  Lawes ;  but 
a  rejection  of  them  all,  except  the  Laws  Naturall.  But  this 
that  I  say,  will  be  made  yet  cleerer,  by  the  Examples,  and 
Testimonies  concerning  this  point  in  holy  Scripture.  The 
Covenant  God  made  with  Mraham  (in  a  Supernaturall  manner) 
_  was  thus,  Thii  is  the  C/rvcnant  which  thctt  tbati 

abierve  between  Me  and  Thee  and  thy  Seed  after 
thee.  Abrahams  Seed  had  not  this  revelation,  nor  were  yet 
in  being  i  yet  they  are  a  party  to  the  Covenant,  and  bound  to 
obe^  what  Abraham  should  declare  to  them  for  Gods  Law; 
which  they  could  not  be,  but  in  vertue  of  the  obedience  they 
owed  to  their  Parents  j  who  (if  they  be  Subject  to  no  other 
earthly  power,  as  here  in  the  case  of  Abraham)  have  Soveraign 
power  over  their  children,  and  servants.  Againe,  whcrt  God 
saith  to  Abraham,  In  thee  shall  all  Nations  of  We  earth  be  blessed: 
For  1  knotu  thou  wilt  cemmund  thy  children,  and  thy  house  after 
thee  to  keep  the  luay  of  the  Lord,  and  to  observe  Righteousnrste  and 
Judgement^  it  is  manifest,  the  obedience  of  his  Family,  who  had 
no  Revelation,  depended  on  their  former  obligation  to  obey 
their  Soveraign.  At  Mount  Sinai  Masts  only  went  up  to  God; 
the  people  were  forbidden  to  approach  on  paine  of  death  ;  yet 
were  they  bound  to  obey  all  that  Moses  declared  to  them 
for  Gods  Law.  Upon  what  ground,  but  on  this  submission  of 
their  own.  Speak  thou  to  us,  and  we  will  hcare  thee  j  but  Itt  ntt 
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Gsd  speak  te  ui,  Ust  we  dye  ?  By  which  two  places  it  sufficiently 
appeareth,  that  in  a  Common- wealth,  a  subject  that  has  no 
certain  and  assured  Revelation  particularly  to  himseir  concerning 
the  Will  of  God,  is  to  obey  for  such,  the  Command  of  the 
Common-wealth  :  for  if  men  were  at  liberty,  to  take  for  Gods 
Commandements,  their  own  dreams,  and  fancies,  or  the  dreams 
and  fancies  of  private  men  }  scarce  two  men  would  agree  upon 
what  is  Gods  Commandement ;  and  yet  in  respect  of  them, 
every  man  would  despise  the  Commandements  of  the  Common- 
wealth. I  conclude  therefore,  that  in  all  things  not  contrary  to 
the  Morall  Law,  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  Law  of  Nature,)  all 
Subjects  are  bound  to  obey  that  for  divine  Law,  which  is 
declared  to  be  so,  by  the  Lawes  of  the  Common-wealth. 
Which  also  is  evident  to  any  mans  reason ;  for  whatsoever  is 
not  against  the  Law  of  Nature,  may  be  made  Law  in  the 
name  of  them  [150]  that  have  the  SoveraiEn  power;  and  there 
is  no  reason  men  should  be  the  lesse  obliged  by  it,  when  tis 
propounded  in  the  name  of  God.  Besides,  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  men  are  permitted  to  pretend  other 
Commandements  of  God,  than  are  declared  for  such  by  the 
Common- wealth.  Christian  States  punish  those  that  revolt 
from  Christian  Religion,  and  all  other  States,  those  that  set  up 
any  Religion  by  them  forbidden.  For  in  whatsoever  is  not 
regulated  by  the  Common- wealth,  tis  Equity  (which  is  the  Law 
of  Nature,  and  therefore  an  eternall  Law  of  God)  that  every 
man  equally  enjoy  his  liberty. 

Xhere  is  also  another  distinction  of  Laws,  into  Fundamtntall^ 
and  not  Fundamtntali ;   but  I  could  never  see  in 
any  Author,  what  a  Fundamcntall  Law  signifieth.         Anothtr  di- 
Neverthelcsse  one  may  very  reasonably  distinguish     ^'^j 
Laws  in  that  manner. 

For  a  Fundamcntall  Law  in  every  Common- wealth  is  that, 
which  being  taken  away,  the  Common-wealth        ^  Funda- 
faileth,  and  is   utterly  dissolved;    as  a  building     mnuallLme 
whose  Foundation  is  destroyed.     And  therefore     '"*'^ 
a  Fundamental!   Law  is  that,  by  which   Subjects  are  bound 
tc/ uphold  whatsoever  power  is  given  to  the  Soveraign,  whether 
a    Monarcli^  or    a    Soveraign    Assembly,   without    which    the 
Coinmon-wealth  cannot  stand ;  such  as  is  the  power  of  War 
and  Peace,  of  Judicature,  of  Election  of  Officers,  and  of  doing 
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whatsoever  he  shall  think  necessary  for  the  Publique  good. 
Not  Fundamental!  Js  that,  the  abrc^ting  whereoF,  draweth 
not  with  it  the  dissolution  of  the  Common- Wealth ;  such 
as  are  the  Lawes  concerning  Controversies  between  subject  and 
subject.     Thus  much  of  the  Division  of  Lawes. 

I  find  the  wvrds  Lex  Civiiisy  and  Jus  CiviU,  that  is  to  say, 

Diffirtiui  i^if  and  Right  Civil,  promiscuously  used  for  the 
btiwecn  LaiB  Same  thing,  even  in  the  most  learned  Authors ; 
andRighi:  which  ncvcrthclessc  ought  not  to  be  so.  For 
Right  is  Liberty,  namely  that  Liberty  which  the  Civil  Law 
leaves  us  :  But  Civil  I  Law  is  an  Obligation  ;  and  takes  from  us 
the  Liberty  which  the  Law  of  Nature  gave  us.  Nature  gave 
a  Right  to  every  man  to  secure  himselfe  by  his  own  strength, 
and  to  Invade  a  suspected  neighbour,  by  way  of  prevention : 
but  the  Civill  Law  takes  away  that  Liberty,  in  all  cues 
where  the  protection  of  the  Law  may  be  safely  stayd  for. 
Insomuch  as  Lex  and  Jus,  are  as  different  as  Ohligattoti  and 
Liberty. 

Likewise  Lawes  and  Charters  arc  taken  promiscuously  fix 

Andbeiwetn  ^^^  same  thing.  Yet  Charters  arc  Donations  of 
a  LaaoMda  the  Soveraign  j  and  not  Lawes,  but  cxcmptioiu 
Charier.  f,^uj   La^_     Xhe   phrase   of  a   Law   is  Jubtty 

Injungo,  I  Command^  and  Enjovn  :  the  phrase  of  a  ChaitCT  il 
Dedif  Coneeisi,  I  have  Given,  I  hove  Granted :  but  what  is  given 
or  granted,  to  a  man,  is  not  forced  upon  him,  by  a  Lav. 
A  Law  may  be  made  to  bind  All  the  Subjects  of  a  Common- 
wealth :  a  Liberty,  or  Charter  is  only  to  One  man,  or  some 
One  part  of  the  people.  For  to  say  all  the  people  of  I 
Common- wealth,  have  Liberty  in  any  case  whatsoever ;  is  to 
say,  that  in  such  case,  there  hath  been  no  Law  made  j  or  elie 
having  been  made,  is  now  abrogated.     [151] 
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CHAP.   XXVII. 
Of  Crimes,  Excuses,  and  Extenuations. 

ASinne,  is  not  onely  a  Transgression  of  a  Law,  but  also  any 
Contempt  of  the  Legislator.  For  such  Contempt,  is  a 
breach  of  all  his  Lawes  at  once.  And  therefore 
may  consist,  not  onely  in  the  Commisiien  of  a  ^t,^"' 
Fact,  or  in  the  Speaking  of  Words  by  the  Lawes 
forbidden,  or  in  the  Omission  of  what  the  Law  commandeth, 
but  also  in  the  Intention^  or  purpose  to  transgresse.  For  the 
purpose  to  breake  the  Law,  is  some  degree  of  Contempt  of 
him,  to  whom  it  bclongcth  to  see  it  executed.  To  be  delighted 
in  the  Imagination  onely,  of  being  possessed  of  another  mans 
goods,  servants,  or  wife,  without  any  intention  to  take  them 
from  him  by  force,  or  fraud,  is  no  breach  of  the  Law,  that 
sayth,  Thou  shall  not  covet :  nor  is  the  pleasure  a  man  may  have 
in  imagining,  or  dreaming  of  the  death  of  him,  from  whose 
life  he  expecteth  nothing  but  dammage,  and  displeasure,  a 
Sinne  ;  but  the  resolving  to  put  some  Act  in  execution,  that 
tendeth  thereto.  For  to  be  pleased  in  the  fiction  of  that, 
which  would  please  a  man  if  it  were  reall,  is  a  Passion  so 
adhasrent  to  the  Nature  both  of  man,  and  every  other  living 
creature,  as  to  make  it  a  Sinne,  were  to  make  Sinne  of  being  a 
man.  The  consideration  of  this,  has  made  me  think  them  too 
severe,  both  to  themselves,  and  others,  that  maintain,  that  the 
First  motions  of  the  mind,  (though  checked  with  the  fear  of 
God)  be  Sinnes.  But  I  confesse  it  is  safer  to  erre  on  that 
hand,  than  on  the  other. 

A  Ckime,  is  a  sinne,  consisting  in  the  Committing  (by 
Deed,  or  Word)  of  that  which  the  Law  for- 
biddeth,  or  the  Omission  of  what  it  hath  com-     ^^. 
manded.     So  that  every  Crime  is  a  sinne ;  but 
not  every  sinne  a  Crime.     To  intend  to  steale,  or  kill,  is  a 
sinne,  though  it  never  appeare  in  Word,  or  Fact :  for  God  that 
seeth  the  thoughts  of  man,  can  lay  it  to  his  charge :  but  till  it 
appear  by  some  thing  done,  or  said,  by  which  the  intention 
may  be  argued  by  a  humane  Judge,  it  hath  not  the  name  of 
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Crime :  which  distinction  the  Greeks  observed,  in  the  word 
afiapTtjfia^  and  lyKXrjfia,  or  atria ;  whereof  the  fonner, 
(which  is  translated  Sinnt,)  signifieth  any  swarving  (mra  the 
Law  whatsoever ;  but  the  two  later,  (which  are  translated 
Crime,)  signilie  that  sinne  onely,  whereof  one  man  may  accuse 
another.  But  of  Intentions,  which  never  appear  by  any 
outward  act,  there  is  no  place  for  humane  accusation.  In  like 
manner  the  Latines  by  Peecatum,  which  is  Sinne,  signifie  all 
manner  of  deviation  from  the  Law ;  but  by  Crimen,  (which 
word  they  derive  from  Cemoy  which  signifies  to  perceive,)  they 
mean  onely  such  sinnes,  as  may  be  made  appear  before  a  Judge; 
and  therfore  are  not  meer  Intentions. 

From  this  relation  of  Sinne  to  the  Law,  and  of  Crime  to 
IVherene  ^^^  Civill  Law,  may  be  inferred,  First,  that 
CiviilLatv  where  Law  ceaseth,  Sinne  cea[i52]seth.  But 
"•  "•";'  "  because  the  Law  of  Nature  is  eternall.  Violation 

BO  Cnine.  ^f  Covenants,   Ingratitude,    Arrogance,    and    all 

Facts  contrary  to  any  Morall  vertue,  can  never  cease  to  be 
Sinne.  Secondly,  that  the  Civill  Law  ceasing.  Crimes  cease: 
for  there  being  no  other  Law  remaining,  but  that  of  Nature, 
there  is  no  place  for  Accusation  ;  every  man  being  his  own 
Judge,  and  accused  onely  by  his  own  Conscience,  and  cleared 
by  the  Uprightnesse  of  his  own  Intention.  When  thcrelbre 
his  Intention  is  Right,  his  fact  is  no  Sinne*.  if  otherwise,  hit 
fict  is  Sinne ;  but  not  Crime.  Thirdly,  That  when  the 
Soveraign  Power  ceaseth.  Crime  also  ceaseth  :  for  where  there 
is  no  such  Power,  there  is  no  protection  to  be  had  from  the 
Law ;  and  therefore  every  one  may  protect  himself  by  his  own 
power:  for  no  man  in  the  Institution  of  Soveraign  Power  can 
be  supposed  to  give  away  the  Right  of  preserving  his  own 
body  ;  for  the  safety  whereof  all  boveraignty  was  ordained. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  onely  of  those,  that  have  not 
themselves  contributed  to  the  taking  away  of  the  Power  that 
protected  them  :  for  that  was  a  Crime  from  the  begitming. 

The  source  of  every  Crime,  is  some  defect  of  the  Under- 
standing i  or  some  errour  in  Reasoning  ;  or  some 
o/Se^jn"  sudden  force  of  the  Passions.  Defect  in  the 
•if Nature  Understanding,  is  Ignorance;  in  Reasoning,  Er- 

extuscih  HO  roneaus   Opinion.      Again,   Ignorance   is  of  three 

sorts ;  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  Soveraign^  and  oC 
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the  Pmaby.  Ignorance  of  the  Law  of  Nature  Excuseth  no 
man ;  because  cvciy  man  that  hath  attained  to  the  use  of 
Reason,  is  supposed  to  Icnow,  he  ought  not  to  do  to  another, 
what  he  would  not  have  done  to  himscTfe.  Therefore  into  what 
place  soever  a  man  shall  come,  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary  to 
that  Law,  it  is  a  Crime.  If  a  man  come  from  the  Indies 
hither,  and  perswade  men  here  to  receive  a  new  Religion,  or 
teach  them  any  thing  that  tendeth  to  disobedience  of  the  Lawes 
of  this  Country,  though  he  be  never  so  well  pcrswadcd  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  teacheih,  he  commits  a  Crime,  and  may  be 
justly  punished  for  the  same,  not  onely  because  his  doctrine  is 
£dse,  but  also  because  he  does  that  which  he  would  not  approve 
in  another,  namely,  that  comming  from  hence,  he  should 
endeavour  to  alter  the  Religion  there.  But  ignorance  of  the 
Civil]  Law,  shall  Excuse  a  man  in  a  strange  Country,  till  it  be 
declared  to  him  ;  because,  till  then  no  CiviTi  Law  is  binding. 

In  the  like  manner,  if  the  Civill  Law  of  a  mans  own 
Country,  be  not  so  sufficiently  declared,  as  he 
may  know  it  if  he  will ;  nor  the  Action  against     p^  ^"""' 
the   Law  of  Nature ;  the  Ignorance  is  a  good     Chii/i  Law 
Excuse :  In  other  cases  Ignorance  of  the  Civill     "^"'^ 
Law,  Excuseth  not. 

Ignorance  of  the   Soveraign    Power,  in    the        jnieranci 
place  of  a  mans  ordinary  residence,  Excuseth  him     ojOte  Save- 
not;  because  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  Power,     raign  ix- 
by  which  he  hath  been  protected  there.  ""'"^  "^■ 

Ignorance  of  the   Penalty,  where   the   Law   is   declared, 
Excuseth  no  man ;   For  in  breaking  the  Law,        r^Haranet 
which  without  a  fear  of  penalty  to  tollow,  were     ef  ike 
not  a  Law,  but  vain  words,  he  undergoeth  the     Pfnaltyix- 
penalty,  though  he  know  not  what  it  is ;  because,     "'""'  ""'• 
whosoever  voluntarily  doth  any  action,  acceptcth  all  the  known 
consequences  of  it;  but  Punishment  is  a  known  consequence  of 
the  violation  of  the  Lawes,  in  every  [153]  Common-wealth  ; 
which  punishment,  if  it  be  determined  already  by  the  Law,  he 
is  subject  to  that ;  if  not,  then  is  he   subject   to   Arbitrary 
punishment.     For   it   is  reason,  that  he  which  does  Injurv, 
without  other  limitation   than  that  of  his  own  Will,  should 
suffer  punishment  without  other  limitation,  than  that  of  his 
Will  whose  Law  is  thereby  violated. 
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But  when  a  penalty,  is  either  annexed  to  the  Crime  in  the 

Law  it  selfe,  or  hath  been  usually  inflicttd  in  the 
nuiS^tarfA  '"'^^  cascs  J  there  the  Delinquent  is  Excused  fttMn 
btfoTeiiu  ^   greater   penalty.     For   the   punishment  fore- 

Fatt,  txaut  known,  if  not  great  enough  to  dctcrre  men  from 
^^'^^^  the  action,  is  an  invitement  to  it :  because  when 
^^it,      '       men  compare  the  benefit  of  their  Injustice,  with 

the  harm  of  their  punishment,  by  necessi^  of 
Nature  they  choose  that  which  appeareth  best  for  themselves : 
and  therefore  when  they  are  punished  more  than  the  Law  had 
formerly  determined,  or  more  than  others  were  punished  for 
the  same  Crime ;  it  is  the  Law  that  tempted,  and  decciveth 
them. 

No  Law,  made  after  a  Fact  done,  can  make  it  a  Crime : 

because  if  the  Fact  be  against  the  Law  of  Nature, 
™  A^i  the  Law  was  before  the  Fact ;  and  a  Positive 
a  Crinu  by  Law    cannot    be    taken    notice   of,  before   it  be 

^^»  made ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  Obligatory.     But 

Jfc/lMV  when  the  Law  that  forbiddeth  a  Fact,  is  made 

before  the  Fact  be  done ;  yet  he  that  doth  the 
Fact,  is  lyable  to  the  Penalty  ordained  after,  in  case  no  lesser 
Penalty  were  made  known  before,  neither  by  Writing,  nor  by 
Example,  For  the  reason  immediatly  before  alledged. 

From  defect  in  Reasoning,  (that  is  to  say,  from  Errour,) 

men  are  prone  to  violate  the  Lawes,  three  wayes. 
f^^Pl^j  First,   by    Presumption   of  false   Principles :    at 

»f  Right  when   men   from   having   observed   how   in   all 

andWrimg  places,  and  in  all  ages,  unjust  Actions  have  been 
^Crimt  authorised,  by  the  force,  and  victories   of  those 

who  have  committed  them  \  and  that  potent 
men,  breaking  through  the  Cob-web  Lawes  of  their  Country, 
the  weaker  sort,  and  those  that  have  failed  in  their  Enterprises, 
have  been  esteemed  the  onely  Criminals;  have  thereupon  taken 
for  Principles,  and  grounds  of  their  Reasoning,  That  Juititt 
ii  but  a  vain  word :  That  vibatioever  a  man  can  get  by  hit  mm 
Induttry^  and  hazard,  ii  his  own  :  That  the  Practia  tf  aU 
Nations  cannot  be  unjust :  That  Examples  of  former  tinui  art  pti 
Argument!  of  doing  the  like  again;  and  many  more  of  that  kind: 
Which  being  granted,  no  Act  in  it  selfe  can  be  a  Crime,  but 
must  be  made  so  (not  by  the  Law,  but)  by  the  succcssc  of 
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them  that  commit  it;  and  the  same  Fact  be  vertuous,  or 
vicious,  as  Fortune  pleaseth ;  so  that  what  Mariui  makes  a 
Crime,  Sylla  shall  make  meritorious,  and  Casar  (the  same 
Lawes  standing)  turn  again  into  a  Crime,  to  the  perpetual! 
disturbance  of  the  Peace  of  the  Com  men -wealth. 

Secondly,  by  false  Teachers,  that  either  mis-  /-a/,, 
interpret  the  Law  of  Nature,  making  it  thereby  Teadurs 
repugnant  to  the  Law  Civlll ;  or  by  teaching  for  ^^rtwrTie 
Lawes,  such  Doctrines  of  their  own,  or  Tradi-  law  of 
tions  of  former  times,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  Nature, 
duty  of  a  Subject. 

Thirdly,  by  Erroneous  Inferences  from  True  Principles ; 
which  happens  commonly  to  men  that  arc  hasty, 
and  prjBcipitate  in  concIu[i54]ding,  and  resolving     j„f^etua  " 
what  to  do ;  such  as  are  they,  that  have  both  a    /ram  trtu 
great  opinion  of  their  own   understanding,  and     f^^^'f'' 
believe   that   things   of  this  nature  require  not     -*'    ""'  '"' 
time  and  study,  but  onely  common  experience,  and  a  good 
natural!  wit;  whereof  no  man   thinks   himselfe   unprovided: 
whereas  the  knowledge,  of  Right  and  Wrong,  which  is   no 
lesse  difficult,  there  is  no  man  will  pretend  to,  without  great 
and  long  study.     And  of  those  defects  in  Reasoning,  there  is 
none  that  can  Excuse  (though  some  of  them  may  Extenuate)  a 
Crime,  in  any  man,  that  pretendeth  to  the  administration  of  his 
own  private  businesse;  much  lesse  in  them  that  undertake  a 
publique  charge ;  because  they  pretend  to  the  Reason,  upon  the 
want  whereof  they  would  ground  their  Excuse. 

Of  the   Passions  that   most    frequently  are   the   causes    of 
Crime,  one,  is  Vain-glory,  or  a  foolish  over-rating 
of  their  own  worth  ;  as  if  difference  of  worth,     /.jf^.w"-'^ 
were  an  effect  of  their  wit,  or  riches,  or  bloud,  or 
some  other  naturall  quality,  not  depending  on  the  Will  of  those 
that  have  the  Soveraign  Authority.     From  whence  proceedeth 
2  Presumption  that  the  punishments  ordained  by  the  Lawcs, 
and  extended  generally  to  all  Subjects,  ought  not  to  be  inflicted 
on  them,  with  the  same  rigour  they  are  inflicted  on   poore, 
obscure,  and  simple  men,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
Vulgar. 

Therefore   it   happeneth   commonly,   that    such   as   value 
themselves   by   the  greatnesse   of  their  wealth,  adventure  on 
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Praumf-        Crimes,  upon  hope  of  escaping  punishment,  bj 
Hon  of  corrupting  publique  Justice,  or  obtaining  Pardon 

m^^'i  by  Mony,  or  other  rewards. 

And  that  such  as  have  multitude  of  Potent  Kindred  ;  and 

popular  men,  that  have  gained  reputation  amon^ 

And  the  Multitude,  take  courage  to  violate  the  Lawes, 

Friends;  from  a  hopc  of  oppressing  the  Power,  to  whom  it 

belongcth  to  put  them  in  execution. 

And  that  such  as  have  a  great,  and  false  opinion  of  their 

.„  own   Wisedome,    take   upon  them  to    reprehend 

the  actions,  and  call  in  question  the  Authority  of 

them  that  govern,  and  so  to  unsettle  the  Lawes  with  their 

publique  discourse,  as  that  nothing  shall  be  a  Crime,  but  what 

their  own  designes  require  should  be  so.     It  happeneth  also  to 

the  same  men,  to  be  prone  to  all  such  Crimes,  as  consist  m 

Craft,  and   in  deceiving  of  their   Neighbours;   because   they 

think  their  designes  are  too  subtile  to  be  perceived.     These  i 

say  are  effects  of  a  false  presumption  of  their  own  Wisdome. 

For  of  them  that  are  the  first  movers  in  the  disturbance  of 

Common-wealth,  (which  can  never  happen  without  a  Civill 

Warre,)  very  few  are  left  alive  long  enough,  to  see  their  new 

Designes   established :   so   that   the   benefit  of  their  Crimes, 

redoundeth  to  Posterity,  and  such  as  would  least  have  wished 

it :  which  argues  they  were  not  so  wise,  as  they  thought  they 

were.       Ano    those    that   deceive    upon   hope   of  not    being 

observed,  do  commonly  deceive  themselves,  (the  darknesse  in 

which  they  believe  they  lye  hidden,  being  nothing  else  but 

their  own  blindnesse ;)  and  are  no  wiser  than  Children,  that 

think  all  hid,  by  hiding  their  own  eyes. 

And  generally  all  vain-glorious  men,  (unlesse  they  be 
withall  [155]  timorous,)  are  subject  to  Anger;  as  being  more 
prone  than  others  to  interpret  for  contempt,  the  ordinary  liberty 
of  conversation :  And  there  are  few  Crimes  that  may  not  be 
produced  by  Anger. 
.  As  for  the  Passions,  of  Hate,  Lust,  Ambition,  and  Covetous- 
Haired.  nesse,  what  Crimes  they  are  apt  to  produce,  it 

Uut,  Am-         so  obvious  to  every  mans  experience  and  under- 
bitien.  Standing,  as  there  needeth  nothing  to  be  said  of 

toMtT^'"'      '^icni)  saving  that  they  arc  inftrmities,  so  annexed 
Crime.  to  the  nature,  both  of  man,  and  all  other  living 
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Tcatures,  as  that  their  elFecta  cannot  be  hindred,  but  by  extra- 
mlinaiy  use  of  Reason,  or  a  constant  severity  in  punishing 
hem.  For  in  those  things  men  hate,  they  find  a  continual!, 
ind  unavoydable  molestation  ;  whereby  either  a  mans  patience 
nust  be  everlasting,  or  he  must  be  eased  by  removing 
he  power  of  that  which  molesteth  him :  The  former 
I  difficult ;  the  later  is  many  times  impossible,  without  some 
riolation  of  the  Law.  Ambition,  and  Covctousnesse  are 
Passions  also  that  are  perpetually  incumbent,  and  pressing ; 
rbereas  Reason  is  not  perpetually  present,  to  resist  them  :  and 
lierefore  whensoever  the  hope  of  impunity  appears,  their  effects 
WDCced.  And  for  Lust,  what  it  wants  in  the  lasting,  it  hath 
n  the  vehemence,  which  sufficeth  to  weigh  down  the  apprc- 
tension  of  all  easie,  or  uncertain  punishments. 

Of  all  Passions,  that  which  enclineth  men  least  to  break 
be  Lawes,  is  Fear.  Nay,  (excepting  some  gc-  ^^_^  ^^^^_ 
lerous  natures,)  it  is  the  onely  thing,  (when  Umtitaiae 
here  is  apparence  of  profit,  or  pleasure  oy  break-  "/  Crww, 
Dg  the  Lawes,)  that  makes  men  keep  them.  %Jjaiiver 
\Dd  yet  in  many  cases  a  Crime  may  be  com-  u  naiier 
nitted  through  Feare.  ^"^'JT^ 

For  not  every  Fear  justifies  the  Action  it  ""i^"^- 
ffoduceth,  but  the  fear  onely  of  corporeall  hurt,  which  we 
all  Bodily  Fear^  and  from  which  a  man  cannot  see  how  to  be 
lelivered,  but  by  the  action.  A  man  is  assaulted,  fears  present 
leath,  from  which  he  sees  not  how  to  escape,  but  by  wounding 
lim  that  assaulteth  him  ;  If  he  wound  him  to  death,  this  is  no 
^rimc  i  because  no  man  is  supposed  at  the  making  of  a 
Common- wealth,  to  have  abandoned  the  defence  of  his  life,  or 
imbes,  where  the  Law  cannot  arrive  time  enough  to  his 
ssistance.  But  to  kill  a  man,  because  from  his  actions,  or  his 
hrcatnings,  I  may  argue  he  will  kill  me  when  he  can,  (seeing 
have  time,  and  means  to  demand  protection,  from  the 
ioveraign  Power,)  is  a  Crime.  Again,  a  man  receives  words 
f  disgrace,  or  some  little  injuries  (for  which  they  that  made 
he  Lawes,  had  assigned  no  punishment,  nor  thought  it  worthy 
fa  man  that  hath  the  use  of  Reason,  to  take  notice  of,)  and  is 
(raid,  unlesse  he  revenge  it,  he  shall  fall  into  contempt,  and 
Miscquently  be  obnoxious  to  the  like  injuries  from  others; 
id  to  avoyd  this,  breaks  the  Law,  and  protects  himselfe  for 
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the  future,  by  the  terrour  of  his  private  revenge.  This  is  a 
Crime :  For  the  hurt  is  not  Corporeall,  but  Phantasticall,  and 
(though  in  this  corner  of  the  world,  made  sensible  by  a  customc 
not  many  years  since  begun,  amongst  young  and  vain  men,)  so 
light,  as  a  gallant  man,  and  one  that  is  assured  of  his  own 
courage,  cannot  take  notice  o^.  Also  a  man  may  stand  in  fear 
of  Spirits,  cither  through  his  own  superstition,  or  through  too 
much  credit  given  to  other  men,  that  tell  him  of  strange 
[156]  Dreams  and  Visions ;  and  thereby  be  made  believe  they 
will  hurt  him,  for  doing,  or  omitting  divers  things,  which 
neverthelesse,  to  do,  or  omit,  is  contrary  to  the  Lawcs  ;  And 
that  which  is  so  done,  or  omitted,  is  not  to  be  Excused  by  this 
fear;  but  is  a  Crime.  For  (as  I  have  shewn  before  in  the 
second  Chapter)  Dreams  be  naturally  but  the  fancies  remaining 
in  sleep,  after  the  impressions  our  Senses  had  formerly  received 
waking  \  and  when  men  are  by  any  accident  unassured  they 
have  slept,  seem  to  be  reall  Visions ;  and  therefore  he  thu 
presumes  to  break  the  Law  upon  his  own,  or  another^  Dream, 
or  pretended  Vision,  or  upon  other  Fancy  of  the  power  of 
Invisible  Spirits,  than  is  permitted  by  the  Common- wealth, 
leaveth  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  a  certain  oflcnce,  and 
followeth  the  imagery  of  his  own,  or  another  private  mani 
brain,  which  he  can  never  know  whether  it  sienifieth  any 
thing,  or  nothing,  nor  whether  he  that  tells  his  Dream,  say 
true,  or  lye  \  which  if  every  private  man  should  have  leave  to 
do,  (as  they  must  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  if  any  one  have  it) 
there  could  no  Law  be  made  to  hold,  and  so  all  Common- 
wealth would  be  dissolved. 

From  these  different  sources  of  Crimes,  it  appcares  already, 

that  all  Crimes  are  not  (as  the  Stoicks  of  old  time 
<yi2tf""  '^      maintained)  of  the  same  allay.     There  is  place, 

not  only  for  ExctJSE,  by  which  that  which  seemed 
a  Crime,  is  proved  to  be  none  at  all ;  but  also  for  Extenuation, 
by  which  the  Crime,  that  seemed  great,  is  made  lesse.  F« 
though  all  Crimes  doe  equally  deserve  the  name  oi  Injustice,  as 
all  deviation  from  a  strait  line  is  equally  crook  ednesse,  which 
the  Stoicks  rightly  observed  \  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
Crimes  are  equally  unjust,  no  more  than  that  all  crooked  lines  are 
equally  crooked ;  which  the  Stoicks  not  observing,  held  it  as  great 
a  Crime,  to  kill  a  Hen,  against  the  Law,  as  to  kill  ones  Father. 
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That  which  toully  Excuscth  a  Fact,  and  takes  away  from 
it  the  nature  of  a  Crime,  can  be  none  but  that, 
which  at  the  same  time,  taketh  away  the  obliga-     cT    j 
tion  of  the  Law.     For  the  fijct  committed  once 
against  the  Law,  if  he  that  committed  it  be  obliged  to  the 
Law,  can  be  no  other  than  a  Crime. 

The  want  of  means  to  know  the  Law,  totally  Excuseth : 
For  the  Law  whereof  a  man  has  no  means  to  enforme  himself, 
is  not  obligatory.  But  the  want  of  diligence  to  enquire,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  a  want  of  means  -,  Nor  shall  any  man, 
that  pretendeth  to  reason  enough  for  the  Government  of  his 
own  affairs,  be  supposed  to  want  means  to  know  the  Lawes  of 
Nature;  because  they  are  known  by  the  reason  he  pretends  to; 
only  Children,  and  Madmen  are  Excused  from  olFenccs  against 
the  Law  Naturall. 

Where  a  man  is  captive,  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
(and  he  is  then  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  when  his  person,  or 
his  means  of  living,  is  so,)  if  it  be  without  .his  own  iault,  the 
Obligation  of  the  Law  ceaseth  ;  because  he  must  obey  the 
enemy,  or  dye ;  and  consequently  such  obedience  is  no  Crime  : 
for  no  man  is  obliged  (when  the  protection  of  the  Law  ^ileth,) 
not  to  protect  himself,  by  the  best  means  he  can.     [157] 

If  a  man  by  the  terrour  of  present  death,  be  compelled  to 
doc  a  &ct  against  the  Law,  he  is  totally  Excused  ;  because  no 
Law  can  oblige  a  man  to  abandon  his  own  preservation.  And 
supposing  such  a  Law  were  obligatory ;  yet  a  man  would  reason 
thus,  If  I  dot  it  noly  I  die  prtiently\  if  I  doe  it,  I  die  afterwards; 
thtrtfore  by  doing  it,  there  is  time  of  fife  gained ;  Nature  therefore 
compells  him  to  the  fact. 

When  a  man  is  destitute  of  food,  or  other  thing  necessary 
for  his  life,  and  cannot  preserve  himselfe  any  other  way,  but 
by  some  fact  against  the  Law  j  as  if  in  a  great  &mine  he  take 
the  food  by  force,  or  stealth,  which  he  cannot  obtaine  for 
monv,  nor  charity ;  or  in  defence  of  his  life,  snatch  away 
another  mans  Sword,  he  is  totally  Excused,  for  the  reason  next 
before  alledged. 

Again,  Facts  done  against  the  Law,  by  the  authority  of 
another,   are  by  that  authority  Excused  against        Excusa 
the  Author  i  because  no  man  ought  to  accuse  his     against  the 
own  fact  in  another,  that  is  but  his  instrument :     '*>^^^- 
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but  it  is  not  Excused  against  a  third  person  thereby  injured ; 
because  in  the  violation  of  the  Law,  both  the  Author,  and 
Actor  are  Criminalls.  From  Hence  it  foUoweth  that  when 
that  Man,  or  Assembly,  that  hath  the  Soveraign  Power, 
commandeth  a  man  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  a  former 
Law,  the  doing  of  it  is  totally  Excused  i  For  he  ought  not  to 
condemn  it  himselfe,  because  he  is  the  Author ;  and  what 
cannot  justly  be  condemned  by  the  Soveraign,  cannot  justly  be 
punished  by  any  other.  Besides,  when  the  Soveraign  com- 
mandeth any  thing  to  be  done  against  his  own  former  Law, 
the  Command,  as  to  that  particular  fact,  is  an  abrogation  of 
the  Law. 

If  that  Man,  or  Assembly,  that  hath  the  Soveraign  Power, 
disclaime  any  Right  essentiall  to  the  Soveraignty,  whereby 
there  accrueth  to  the  Subject,  any  liberty  inconsistent  with  the 
Soveraign  Power,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  very  being  of  a 
Common -wealth,  if  the  Subject  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  Com- 
mand in  any  thing,  contrary  to  the  liberty  granted,  this  ia 
neverthelesse  a  Sinne,  and  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  Subject : 
for  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  what  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Soveraignty,  because  it  was  erected  by  his  own  consent,  and 
for  his  own  defence ;  and  that  such  liberty  as  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  was  granted  through  ignorance  of  the  evill  conset^uence 
thereof.  But  if  he  not  onely  disobey,  but  also  resist  a  publique 
Minister  in  the  execution  of  it,  then  it  is  a  Crime  -,  b«:ause  be 
might  have  been  righted,  (without  any  breach  of  the  Pe3u:e,) 
upon  complaint. 

The  Degrees  of  Crime  are  taken  on  divers  Scales,  and 
measured.  First,  by  the  malignity  of  the  Source,  or  Caiue: 
Secondly,  by  the  contagion  of  the  Example  :  Thirdly,  by  the 
mischiefe  of  the  Effect ;  and  Fourthly,  by  the  concurrence  (^ 
Times,  Places,  and  Persons. 

The  same  Fact  done  against  the  Law,  if  it  proceed  from 
/XmTkbi*-  Presumption  of  strength,  riches,  or  friends  to 
tim  of  resist   those  that  are  to  execute  the  Law,  is  a 

PovKr,  greater  Crime,  than   if  it  proceed  from  hope  of 

"Sg'-'^""'-  not  being  discovered,  or  of  escape  by  flight :  For 
Presumption  of  impufijSJnity  by  force,  is  a  Root,  from 
whence  springeth,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  temptations,  a 
contempt  of  zW  Lawes ;  whereas  in  the  later  case,  the  appre< 
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Kiuion  of  danger,  that  makes  a  man  fly,  renders  him  more 
ibedient  for  the  future.  A  Crime  which  we  know  to  be  so,  is 
^cater  than  the  same  Crime  proceeding  from  a  false  perswasion 
mt  it  is  lawfiill :  For  he  that  committeth  it  ^inst  his  own 
nnscience,  prcsumeth  on  his  force,  or  other  power,  which 
mcouiiigei  him  to  commit  the  same  again  :  but  he  that  doth  it 
tjr  errour,  after  the  errour  shewn  him,  is  conformable  to  the 

Hee,   whose   errour    proceeds    from    the    authority    of  a 
Teacher,  or  an  Interpreter  of  the  Law  publiquely        £^n 
uithorised,  is  not  so  faulty,  as  he  whose  errour     Teachers, 
Kocecdeth  from  a  peremptory  pursute  of  his  own     Exttiaune. 
■rindples,  and  reasoning:   For  what  is  taught  by  one   that 
eacbeth  by  publique  Authority,  the  Common-wealth  teacheth, 
lod  hath  a  resemblance  of  Law,  till  the  same  Authority  con- 
rouleth  it;  and  in  all  Crimes   that  contain   not    in   them   a 
lenyall  of  the  Soveraign   Power,  nor  are  against  an   evident 
joi^  Excuscth  totally  :  whereas  he  that  groundeth  his  actions, 
n  his  private  Judgement,  ought  according  to  the  rectitude,  or 
nour  thereof,  to  stand,  or  fall. 

The  same  Fact,  if  it  have  been  constantly  punished  in 
ither  men,  is  a  greater  Crime,  than  if  there  have  ExampUi 
cen  many  precedent  Examples  of  impunity,  ef  Impunity, 
'fM-  those  Examples,  arc  so  many  hopes  of  Im-  S'i"""^<- 
■unity,  given  by  the  Soveraign  himselfe :  And  because  he 
rhich  furnishes  a  man  with  such  a  hope,  and  presumption  kS 
oercy,  as  encourageth  him  to  offend,  hath  his  part  in  the 
Skjxk  \  he  cannot  reasonably  charge  the  offender  with  the 
rhole. 

A  Crime  arising  from  a  sudden  Passion,  is  not  so  great,  as 
rhen  the  same  ariseth  firom  long  meditation :  For        Pramtdi- 
Q  the  former  case  there  is  a  place  for  Extenua-     taiiim,  Ag- 
ion,  in  the  common  infirmity  of  humane  nature  :     gravaieth. 
Nit  be  that  doth  it  with  premeditation,  has  used  circumspec- 
ion,  and  cast  his  eye,  on  the  Law,  on  the  punishment,  and  on 
he   consequence   thereof  to   humane   society ;   all   which    in 
ommitting  the  Crime,  hee  hath  contemned,  and  postposed  to 
lis   own   appetite.     But  there  is  no  suddennesse  of  Passion 
ufficient  for  a  totall  Excuse :  For  all  the  time  between  the 
int  knowing  of  the  Law,  and  the  Commission  of  the  Fact^ 
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shall  be  taken  for  a  time  of  deliberation  ;  because  he  ought  bj 
meditation  of  the  Law,  to  rectifie  the  irtegularity  of  his 
Passions. 

Where  the  Law  is  publiquely,  and  with  assiduity,  before  all 
the  people  read,  and  interpreted ;  a  fact  done  against  it,  is  a 
greater  Crime,  than  where  men  arc  left  without  such  instruc- 
tion, to  enquire  of  It  with  difficulty,  uncertainty,  and  inter- 
ruption of  their  Callings,  and  be  informed  by  private  men  :  for 
in  this  case,  part  of  the  &uh  is  discharged  upon  common 
infirmity  \   but   in  the  former,  there  is  apparent  negligence, 


which  is  not  without  some  contempt  of  the  Sove[r]aiEii  Power. 
Those  facts  which  the  Law  expresly  condemnetn,  but  the 
_    .  Law-maker  by  other  manifest  signes  of  his  will 

approba-  tacitly  approveth,  are  lesse  Crimes,  than  the  same 

lieH  ef  the  facts,  condemned  both  by  the  Law,  and  Law- 

Snieraign,  maker.     For  seeing  the  will  of  the  Law-maker  is 

a  Law,  there  appear  [159]  m  this  case  two  con- 
tradictory Lawes ;  which  would  totally  Excuse,  if  men  were 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  Soveraigns  approbation,  by  other 
arguments,  than  are  expressed  by  his  command.  But  because 
there  are  punishments  consequent,  not  onely  to  the  trans- 
gression of  his  Law,  but  also  to  the  observing  of  it,  he  is  in 
part  a  cause  of  the  transgression,  and  therefore  cannot  reason- 
ably impute  the  whole  Crime  to  the  Delinquent.  For  example, 
the  Law  condemneth  Duells ;  the  punishment  is  made  capinll: 
On  the  contrary  part,  he  that  refuseth  Duell,  is  subject  to 
contempt  and  scorne,  without  remedy  ;  and  sometimes  by  the 
Soveraign  himselfe  thought  unworthy  to  have  any  charge,  or 
preferment  in  Warre :  If  thereupon  he  accept  Duell,  con- 
sidering  all  men  lawfully  endeavour  to  obtain  the  good  opinion 
of  them  that  have  the  Soveraign  Power,  he  ought  not  in  rcasm 
to  be  rigorously  punished  -,  seeing  part  of  the  fault  may  be 
discharged  on  the  punisher :  which  I  say,  not  as  wishing  liberty 
of  private  revenges,  or  any  other  kind  of  disobedience ;  but  a 
care  in  Governours,  not  to  countenance  any  thing  obliquely, 
which  directly  they  forbid.  The  examples  of  Princes,  to  those 
that  see  them,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  more  potent  to  govern 
their  actions,  than  the  Lawes  themselves.  And  though  it  be 
our  duty  to  do,  not  what  they  do,  but  what  they  say  ;  yet 
will  that  duty  never  be  performed,  till  it  please  God  to  give 
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men  an   extraordinary,  and    supernatural!   grace   to   follow  that 
Precept. 

Again,  if  we  compare  Crimes  by  the  mischiefe  of  their 

Effects,  First,  the  same  fact,  when  it  redounds  to        ^ .    .  _ 

the  dammage  or  many,  is  greater,  than  when  it  0/  Crimes 
redounds  to  the  hurt  of  rew.  And  therefore,  from  their 
when  a  ftict  hurteth,  not  onely  in  the  present,  ^ff^*^- 
but  also,  (by  example)  in  the  future,  it  is  a  greater  Crime,  than 
if  it  hurt  onely  in  the  present :  for  the  former,  is  a  fertile 
Crime,  and  multiplyes  to  the  hurt  of  many ;  the  later  is  barren. 
To  ooaintain  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Religion  established 
in  the  Common-wealth,  is  a  greater  fault,  in  an  authorised 
Preacher,  than  in  a  private  person :  So  also  is  it,  to  live 
piophanely,  incontinently,  or  do  any  irreligious  act  whatsoever. 
Likewise  in  a  Professor  of  the  Law,  to  maintain  any  point,  or 
do  any  act,  that  tendeth  to  the  weakning  of  the  Soveraign 
Power,  is  a  greater  Crime,  than  in  another  man  :  Also  in  a 
man  that  hath  such  reputation  for  wisedome,  as  that  his  coun- 
sells  are  followed,  or  his  actions  imitated  by  many,  his  fact 
against  the  Law,  is  a  greater  Crime,  than  the  same  fact  in 
another :  For  such  men  not  onelv  commit  Crime,  but  teach  it 
for  Law  to  all  other  men.  Ana  generally  all  Crimes  are  the 
greater,  by  the  scandall  they  give ;  that  is  to  say,  by  becom- 
ming  stumbling-blocks  to  the  weak,  that  look  not  so  much 
upon  the  way  they  go  in,  as  upon  the  light  that  other  men 
carry  before  them. 

Also  Facts  of  hostility  against  the  present   state   of  the 
Common-wealth,  are  greater  Crimes,  than  the 
same  acts  done  to  private  men :  For  the  dam-    jg^tasT    ^ 
mage  extends  it  selfe  to  all :   Such  are  the  be- 
traying of  the  strengths,  or  revealing  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Common-wealth  to  an  Enemy;   also  all  attempts  upon  the 
Representative  of  the  Common-wealth,  be  it  a  Monarch,  or  an 
Assembly;   and  all  endeavours  by  [160]   word,   or  deed  to 
diminish  the  Authority  of  the  same,  either  in  the  present  time, 
or  in  succession  :  which  Crimes  the  Latines  understand  by 
Crimina   Lesa   Majestatisy   and   consist    in    designe,    or    act, 
contrary  to  a  Fundamentall  Law. 

Likewise  those  Crimes,  which  render  Judgements  of  no 
eflFect,  are  greater  Crimes,  than  Injuries  done  to  one,  or  a  few 
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Bribtry  persons ;  as  to  receive  mony  to  give  False  judge- 

and  Foist  ment,  or  testimony,  is  a  greater  Crime,  than  other- 

tahnumy.  ^^  ^^  deceive  a  man  of  the  like,  or  a  gnater 

summe ;  because  not  onely  he  has  wrong,  that  falls  by  such 
judgements ;  but  all  Judgements  are  rendered  uselesse,  and 
occasion  ministred  to  force,  and  private  reveng^. 

Also  Robbery,  and  Depcculation  of  the  Publiquc  treasure, 
or  Revenues,  is  a  greater  Crime,  than  the  rob- 
Dtpteula-        \i\n,a^  or  deirauding  of  a  Private  man  ;  because  to 
robbe  the  publique,  is  to  robbe  many  at  once. 

Also  the  Counterfeit  usurpation  of  publique  Ministeiy,  the 

Counterfeiting  of  publique   Scales,   or   publique 

Ceuaier-         Coine,   than   counterfeiting  of  a   private   maiu 

Tut^arity.  person,  or  his  scale;  because  the  fraud  thereof, 

extendeth  to  the  dammage  of  many. 

Of  fects  against  the  Law,  done  to  private  men,  the  greater 
Crimis  Crime,  is  that,  where  the  dammage  in  the  oata- 

agaimt  "<■)"   opinion   of  men,   is   most   sensible.     And 

private  mat         therefore 

(ompartd.  -p^  j^j[|  ™inst  the  Law,  is  a  greater  Crime, 

than  any  other  injury,  life  preserved. 

And  to  kill  with  Torment,  greater,  than  simply  to  kill. 

And  Mutilation  of  a  limbe,  greater,  than  the  spoyling  a 
man  of  his  goods. 

And  the  spoyling  a  man  of  his  goods,  by  Terrour  of  death, 
or  wounds,  than  by  clandestine  surreption. 

And  by  clandestine  Surreption,  than  by  consent  fniudu- 
lently  obtained. 

And  the  violation  of  chastity  by  Force,  greater,  than  by 
flattery. 

And  of  a  woman  Married,  than  of  a  woman  not  married. 

For  all  these  things  are  commonly  so  valued  ;  though  some 
men  are  more,  and  some  lesse  sensible  of  the  same  offence. 
But  the  Law  regardeth  not  the  particular,  but  the  general! 
inclination  of  mankind. 

And  therefore  the  offence  men  take,  from  contumely,  in 
words,  or  gesture,  when  they  produce  no  other  harme,  than 
the  present  griefe  of  him  that  is  reproached,  hath  been 
neglected  in  the  Lawes  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other 
both  antient,  and  moderne  Common-wealths  i  supposii^  the 
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true  cause  of  such  griefe  to  consist,  not  in  the  contumely, 
(wfaich  takes  no  hold  upon  men  conscious  of  their  own  vertue,) 
but  in  the  Pusillanimity  of  him  that  is  offended  by  it. 

Also  a  Crime  against  a  private  man,  is  much  a^ravated  by 
die  person,  time,  and  place.  For  to  kill  ones  Parent,  is  a 
greater  Crime,  than  to  kill  another :  for  the  Parent  ought  to 
Save  the  honour  of  a  Soveraign,  (though  he. have  surrendred 
his  Power  to  the  Civill  Law,)  because  he  had  it  originally  by 
Nature.  And  to  Robbe  a  poore  [i6l]  man,  is  a  greater 
Crime,  than  to  robbe  a  rich  man ;  because  'tis  to  the  poore 
a  more  sensible  damm^e. 

And  a  Crime  committed  in  the  Time,  or  Place  appointed 
(br  Devotion,  is  greater,  than  if  committed  at  another  time  or 
pbce  :   for  it  proceeds  from  a  greater  contempt  of  the  Law. 

Many  other  cases  of  A^ravation,  and  Extenuation  might 
be  added  :  but  by  these  I  have  set  down,  it  is  obvious  to  every 
man,  to  take  the  altitude  of  any  other  Crime  proposed. 

Lastly,  because  in  almost  all  Crimes  there  is  an  Injury 
done,  not  onely  to  some  Private  men,  but  also  to        Publique 
the  Common-wealth  ;  the  same  Crime,  when  the     Crinui 
accusation  is  in  the  name  of  the  Common- wealth,     °'*^- 
is  called  Publique  Crime ;  and  when  in  the  name  of  a  Private 
man,  a  Private  Crime ;    And   the  Pleas  according  thereunto 
called    Publique,    Juduia    PuillcHy    Pleas    of  the    Crown ;    or 
Private  Pleas.     As  in  an  Accusation  of  Murder,  if  the  accuser 
be  a  Private  man,  the  plea  is  a  Private  plea ;  if  the  accuser  be 
the  Soveraign,  the  plea  is  a  Publique  plea. 


CHAP.   XXVIII. 
0/  Punishments,  and  Rewards. 

A     Punishment,  is  an  Evill  infiicied  by  publique  Authority, 
on  him  that  hath  deruy  or  omitted  that  which 
it  Judetdby  the  same  Authority  to  be  a  Traniereiiion       .  ^*-^".'\ 

/■•'it  I  III  -11       r  lUHofPuHuk- 

tj  the  Lavj  ;  to  the  end  that  the  uiill  of  men  may     ,„^ 
tbtrtbj  the  better  bt  disposed  to  obedience. 
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Before  I  inferre  any  thing  from  this  definition,  there  is  a 
RiglUtB  ({uestion  to  be  answered,  of  much  importance; 

Punish  v/haut  which  is,  by  what  door  the  Right,  or  Authority 
'^"^'^-  of  Punishing  in  any  case,  came  in.     For  by  that 

which  has  been  said  before,  no  man  is  supposed  bound  by 
Covenant,  not  to  resist  violence ;  and  consequently  it  cannot 
be  intended,  that  he  gave  any  right  to  another  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  his  person.  In  the  making  of  a  Common-wealth, 
every  man  giveth  away  the  right  of  defending  another:  b*" 
not  of  defending  himselfe.  Also  he  oblieeth  himselfe,  to  assist 
him  that  hath  the  Soveraignty,  in  the  Punishing  of  another; 
but  of  himselfe  not.  But  to  covenant  to  assist  the  Soveraign, 
in  doing  hurt  to  another,  unlesse  he  that  so  covenantcth  have 
a  right  to  doe  it  himselfe,  is  not  to  give  him  a  Right  to  Punish. 
It  is  manifest  therefore  that  the  Right  which  the  Common- 
wealth (that  is,  he,  or  they  that  represent  it)  hath  to  Punish,  'v> 
not  grounded  on  any  concession,  or  gift  of  the  Subjects.  But 
I  have  also  shewed  formerly,  that  before  the  Institution  of 
Common-wealth,  every  man  had  a  right  to  every  thing,  and  to 
do  whatsoever  he  thought  necessary  to  his  own  preservati<»i ; 
subduing,  hurting,  or  killing  any  man  in  order  thcreimto. 
And  this  is  the  foundation  of  that  right  of  Punishing,  [161] 
which  is  exercised  in  every  Common- wealth.  For  the  Subject! 
did  not  give  the  Soveraign  that  right ;  but  onely  in  laying  down 
theirs,  strengthned  him  to  use  his  own,  as  he  should  think  fit, 
for  the  preservation  of  them  all :  so  that  it  was  not  given,  but 
left  to  him,  and  to  him  onely;  and  (excepting  the  limits  set  him 
by  naturall  Law)  as  entire,  as  in  the  condition  of  mecr  Nature, 
and  of  warre  of  every  one  against  his  neighbour. 

From  the  definition  of  Punishment,  I  inferre.  First,  that 
Privaitin-      "either  private  revenges,  nor  injuries  of  private 
Juria,  attdn.     men,  can  properly  be  stiled  Punishment ;  because 
^g'f'"  they  proceed  not  from  publique  Authority. 

N^d^H'/  Secondly,  that  to  be  neglected,  and  unpie- 

ofprtfj^teru :  ^"""^  ^X  ^^  publique  favour,  is  not  a  Punishment ; 
Nor  pain  in-  ^^""56  no  ncw  evill  is  thereby  on  any  nun 
fiicttd  vUhata  Inflicted ;  he  is  onely  left  in  the  estate  he  waa  in 
t^'V  before. 

h^anng:  Thirdly,  that  the  evill  inflicted  by  publique 

Authority,  without  precedent  publique  condemnation,  is  not  to 
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X  stiled  by  the  name  of  Punishment ;  but  of  an  hostile  act ; 
lecause  the  fact  for  which  a  man  is  Punished,  aught  first  to 
»  Judged  by  publique  Authority,  to  be  a  transgression  of  the 
Law. 

Fourthly,  that  the  evill  inflicted  by  usurped   power,  and 
fudges  without  Authority  from  the  Soveraign, 
I  not   Punishment;    but   an   act   of  hostility;        NerpMnin- 
lecause   the  acts   of  power   usurped,  have   not    ^^^^ 
m  Author,  the  person  condemned ;  and  there-    fower: 
ore  are  not  acts  of  publique  Authority. 

Fifthly,  that  all  cvill  which  is  inflicted  without  intention, 
>r  possibility   of  disposing   the    Delinquent,   or         „       . 
by  his  example)  other  men,  to  obey  the  Lawes,     in/lS^'aUk- 
I  not   Punishment ;    but   an   act   of  hostility }     «k/  mptci  it 
lecause  without  such  an  end,  no  hurt  done  is     '^^""^ 
xntaincd  under  that  name.  ' 

Sixthly,  whereas  to  certain  actions,  there  be  annexed  by 
Mature,  divers  hurtfiill  consequences ;    as  when        f,    ^, 
I  man  in  assaulting  another,  is  himselfe  slain,  or    eviu  come- 
rounded ;  or  when  he  fallcth  into  sicknesse  by     quetuis,  no 
he   doing  of  some   unlawfiill   act ;    such   hurt,     '^""^"W"''- 
bough  in  respect  of  God,  who  is  the  author  of  Nature,  it 
nay   be  said   to   be   inflicted,   and    therefore   a   Punishment 
livine ;   yet  it  is  not  contaned   in  the  name  of  Punishment 
n  respect  of  men,  because  it  is  not  inflicted  by  the  Authority 
>f  man. 

Seventhly,  If  the  harm  inflicted  be  lesse  than  the  benefit, 
if  contentment  that  naturally  followeth  the  crime 
»mmitted,  that  harm  is  not  within  the  definition }     g^^lp],,,, 
ind  is  rather  the  Price,  or  Redemption,  than  the    ikan  'the  fcn^ 
*unishment  of  a  Crime :    Because  it  is  of  the    /'  t^ irons- 
uture   of    Punishment,   to   have   for  end,   the    ^*^',jX 
titposing  of  men  to  obey  the  Law  5  which  end     „uhi. 
if  it  be  Tessc  than  the  benefit  of  the  transgression) 

.        ,  ,  ,       ,  °ir  iVhert  the 

t  attameth  not,  but  worketh  a  contrary  encct,  puHUhmmi 

Eighthly,  If  a  Punishment  be  determined  and  itannextdte 

«ie»cribed  in  the  Law  it  sclfc,  and  after  the  crime  '^Jf'^J  ° 

ommitted,  there  be  a  greater  Punishment  inflicted,  ^tmip^„uk- 

be  excesse  is  not  Punishment,  but  an  act  of  ho«-  nuni,  imt 

ility.    For  seeing  the  aym  of  Punishment  is  not  a  ^Biiilitj. 
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revenge,  but  terrour ;  and  the  terrour  of  a  great  Punishment 
unknown,  is  taken  away  by  the  declaration  of  a  Icsse,  the 
unexpected  addition  is  no  part  of  [163]  the  Punishment.  But 
where  there  is  no  Punishment  at  aJl  determined  by  the  Law, 
there  whatsoever  is  inflicted,  hath  the  nature  of  Punishment. 
For  he  that  goes  about  the  violation  of  a  Law,  wherein  no 
penalty  is  determined,  expecteth  an  indeterminate,  that  is  to 
say,  an  arbitrary  Punishment. 

Ninthly,  Harme   inflicted   for  a  Fact   done   before  there 

was  a  Law  that  forbad  it,  is  not  Punishment, 

Hurl  in-         ^"t  ^  '"^*  °^  Hostility :    For  before  the  Law, 

fiictedfirr  a        there    is    no    transgression    of  the   Law :    But 

fad  dmtbe-        Punishment  supposeth  a  fact  iudged,  to  have  been 

fore  f he  Law,  "^  r     1.       f  -^i         r  rw 

na  Punish-  ^  transgression  of  the  Law  ;     1  herefore  Haime 

mtnt.  inflicted  before  the  Law  made,  is  not  Punishment, 

but  an  act  of  Hostility. 
Tenthly,    Hurt    inflicted   on   the    Representative  of   the 
...     „  Common-wealth,  is  not  Punishment,  but  an  act 

stnlaiive  If  °'^  Hostility :  Because  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
tht  CemmoH-  Punishment,  to  be  inflicted  by  publique  Authority, 
"™^'lnw'"  which  is  the  Authority  only  of  the  Represen- 
'"""      ''         tative  it  self. 

Lastly,  Harme  inflicted  upon  one  that  is  a  declared  enemy, 

lals  not  under  the  name  of  Punishment :  Becauw 
ffiirt /D  Ki-  seeing  they  were  either  never  subject  to  the  Law, 
jids  is  dont  and  therefore  cannot  transgresse  it  j  or  having 
by  right  of  been  subject  to  it,  and  profisssing  to  be  no  longer 
'*'"''/"«(  ^h  ^'  ^^  consequence  deny  they  can  transgresse  it, 
„„/  all  tile  Harmes  that  can  be  done  them,  must  be 

taken  as  acts  of  Hostility.  But  in  declared 
Hostility,  all  infliction  of  evill  is  lawfull.  From  whence  it 
followeth,  that  if  a  subject  shall  by  liict,  or  word,  witdngly, 
and  deliberatly  deny  the  authority  of  the  Representative  of  the 
Common -wealth,  (whatsoever  penalty  hath  been  fbrmcHy 
ordained  for  Treason,)  he  may  lawfully  be  made  to  stiSa 
whatsoever  the  Representative  will  1  For  in  denying  sulv 
jection,  he  denyes  such  Punishment  as  by  the  Law  hath 
been  ordained }  and  therefore  suffers  as  an  enemy  of  d>e 
Common-wealth  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Repre- 
sentative. For  the  Punishments  set  down  in  the  Law,  are  to 
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Subjects,  not  to  Enemies ;  such  as  are  they,  that  having  been 
by  their  own  act  Subjects,  deliberately  revolting,  deny  the 
Soveraign  Power. 

The  first,  and  most  generall  distribution  of  Punishments, 
is  into  Diviiu^  and  Humane.  Of  the  former  I  shall  have 
occasion,  to  speak,  in  a  more  convenient  place  hereafter. 

Humane,  are  those  Punishments  that  be  inflicted  by  the 
Commandement  of  Man ;  and  are  either  Corpora//,  or  Pecuniary y 
or  Ignominy,  or  Imprisonmtnt,  or  Exi/e,  or  mixt  of  these. 

Corporal/  Punishment   is   that,  which    is   inflicted   on   the 
body   directly,  and   according   to  the   intention 
of  him  that  inflicteth   it :    such  as  are  stripes,       -S"'c* 
or    wounds,    or   deprivation    of   such    pleasures    peraii. 
of  the  body,  as  were  before  lawfully  enjoyed. 

And  of  these,  some  be  Capital/,  some  Lesse  than  CapitalL 
Capitall,  is  the  Infliction  of  Death ;  and  that  catUali 
either  simply,  or  with  torment.  Lesse  than 
Capitall,  are  Stripes,  Wounds,  Chains,  and  any  other  corporall 
Paine,  not  in  its  own  nature  mortal  1.  For  if  upon  the 
Infliction  of  a  Punishment  death  follow  not  in  the  intention 
of  the  Inflicter,  the  Punishment  is  not  to  bee  esteemed 
Capitall,  though  the  harme  prove  mortall  by  an  accident  not  to 
be  fore[i64]seen }  in  which  case  death  is  not  inflicted,  but 
hastened. 

Pecuniary  Punishment,  is  that  which  cunsisteth  not  only  in 
the  deprivation  of  a  Summe  of  Mony,  but  also  of  Lands,  or 
any  other  goods  which  are  usually  bought  and  sold  for  mony. 
And  in  case  the  Law,  that  ordaineth  such  a  punishment,  be 
made  with  design  to  gather  mony,  from  such  as  shall  transgresse 
the  same,  it  is  not  properly  a  Punishment,  but  the  Price  of 
priviledge,  and  exemption  firom  the  Law,  which  doth  not 
absolutely  forbid  the  fact,  but  only  to  those  that  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  mony :  except  where  the  Law  is  Naturall,  or  pan 
of  Religion ;  for  in  that  case  it  is  not  an  exemption  from  the 
Law,  but  a 'transgression  of  it.  As  where  a  Law  exacteth 
a  Pecuniary  mulct,  of  them  that  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vaine,  the  payment  of  the  mulct,  is  not  the  price  of  TC 
dispensation  to  sweare,  but  the  Punishment  of  the  transgression 
of  a  Law  undispensablc.  In  like  manner  if  the  Law  impose  a 
Summe  of  Mony  to  be  payd,  to  him  that  has  been  Injured  i  this 
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is  but  a  satisfaction  for  the  hurt  done  him ;  and  extinguishcth 

the  accusation  of  the  party  injured,  not  the  crime  of  the  lender. 

Ignominy,  is  the  infliction  of  such  Evill,  as  is  made  Di$- 

.  honourable ;  or  the  deprivation  of  such  Good,  as 

is  made  Honourable  by  the  Common-wealth. 
For  there  be  some  things  Honorable  by  Nature ;  as  the  eSects 
of  Courage,  Magnamity,  Strength,  Wisdome,  and  other  abilities 
of  body  and  mind  :  Others  made  Honorable  by  the  Common- 
wealth i  as  Badges,  Titles,  Offices,  or  any  other  singular 
marke  of  the  Soveraigns  favour.  The  former,  (though  they 
may  faile  by  nature,  or  accident,)  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a 
Law ;  and  therefore  the  losse  of  them  is  not  Punishment. 
But  the  later,  may  be  taken  away  by  the  publique  authority 
that  made  them  Honorable,  and  are  properly  Punishments: 
Such  are  degrading  men  condemned,  of  their  Badges,  Titles, 
and  Offices ;  or  declaring  them  uncapable  of  the  like  in  time 
to  come. 

ImfristnmenI,  is  when  a  man   is   by  publique  Authority 

deprived  of  liberty ;  and  may  happen  from  two 
^^Mprisen-        divers  ends ;  whereof  one  is  the  safe  custody  of  a 

man  accused  ;  the  other  is  the  inflicting  of  paine 
on  a  man  condemned.  The  former  is  not  Punishment; 
because  no  man  is  supposed  to  be  Punisht,  before  he  be 
Judicially  heard,  and  declared  guilty.  And  therefore  what- 
soever hurt  a  man  is  made  to  suffer  by  bends,  or  restraint, 
before  his  cause  be  heard,  over  and  above  that  which  is  necessary 
to  assure  his  custody,  is  against  the  Law  of  Nature.  But  tlw 
later  is  Punishment,  because  Evill,  and  inflicted  by  publique 
Authority,  for  somewhat  that  has  by  the  same  Authority  been 
Judged  a  Transgression  of  the  Law.  Under  this  word 
Imprisoment,  I  comprehend  all  restraint  of  motion,  caused  by 
an  externall  obstacle,  be  it  a  House,  which  is  called  by  the 
general  name  of  a  Prison  ;  or  an  Hand,  as  when  men  arc  said 
to  be  confined  to  it;  or  a  place  where  men  are  set  to  worke, 
as  in  old  time  men  have  been  condemned  to  Quarries,  and  in 
these  times  to  Gallies;  or  be  it  a  Chaine,  or  any  other  such 
impediment. 

ExiU^   (Banishment)    is    when    a    man    is    for    a  crime, 
_  ..  con[ 1 65]demned  to  depart  out  of  the  dominion 

of  the  Common-wealth,  or  out  of  a  certaine  part 
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of;  and  during  a  prefixed  time,  or  for  ever,  not  to  return 
it:  and  scemeth  not  in  its  ov/n  nature,  without  other 
lutuices,  to  be  a  Punishment }  but  rather  an  escape,  or  a 
]uc  com  man  dement  to  avoid  Punishment  by  flight.  And 
I  sayes,  there  was  never  any  such  Punishment  ordained  in 
■ttjr  of  Reme ;  but  cals  it  a  refiige  of  men  in  danger.  For 
man  banished,  be  neverthelesse  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
la,  and  the  Revenue  of  his  Lands,  the  meet  change  of  ayr 

Punishment ;  nor  docs  it  tend  to  that  benefit  of  the 
non-wealth,  for  which  all  Punishments  are  ordained, 
is  to  say,  to  the  forming  of  mens  wils  to  the  observation 
t  Law;)  but  many  times  to  the  dammage  of  the  Common- 
h.  For  a  Banished  man,  is  a  lawful!  enemy  of  the 
non-wealth  that  banished  him ;  as  being  no  more  a 
ber  of  the  same.  But  if  he  be  withall  deprived  of  his 
s,  or  Goods,  then  the  Punishment  lyeth  not  in  the  Exile, 
i  to  be  reckoned  amongst  Punishments  Pecuniary. 
JI  Punishments   of   Innocent   subjects,  be   they  great  or 

are   against    the   Law   of   Nature :    For 
ihment  is  only  for  Transgression  of  the  Law,        ThtPimiik- 
herefore  there  can  be  no  Punishment  of  the     ^^,^sub- 
»nt.     It  is  therefore  a  violation,  First,  of   jectiitom- 
Uw  of  Nature,  which  forbiddeth  all  men,     '^^^^j^_ 
sir  Revenges,  to  look  at  any  thing  but  some     ^^^ 
i  good  :  For  there  can  arrive  no  good  to  the 
non-wealth,   by    Punishing  the   Innocent.     Secondly,  of 
which  forbiddeth  Ingratitude :   For  seeing  all  Sovcraign 
:r,  is  originally  given  by  the  consent  of  every  one  of  the 
cts,  to  the  end  they  should  as  long  as  they  are  obedient, 
otected  thereby ;  the  Punishment  of  the  Innocent,  is  a 
ing   of    Evill    for    Good.     And    thirdly,    of   the    Law 
»mmandeth  Equity  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  equall  distribution 
Stice  ;  which  in  Punishing  the  Innocent  is  not  observed. 
;ut  the  Infliction   of  what  evill   soever,  on  an  Innocent 
that  is  not  a  Subject,  if  it  be  for  the  benefit        Buitkt 
e  Common -wealth,  and  without  violation  of     ffarmedane 
brmer  Covenant,  is  no  breach  of  the  Law    ta  Innocents 
aturc.     For  all  men  that  are  not  Subjects,     f^^'"'' '"' 
ither  Enemies,  or  else  they  have  ceased  from 
SO,  by  some  precedent  covenants.     But  against  Enemies, 
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whom  the  Common- wealth  jud^eth  capable  to  do  them  hurt, 
it  is  lawful!  by  the  original!  Ri^t  of  Nature  to  malce  waire ; 
wherein  the  Sword  Judgeth  not,  ni>r  doth  the  Victor  make 
distinction  of  Nocent,  and  Innocent,  us  to  the  time  past ;  nor 
has  other  respect  of  mercy,  than  as  it  conduceth  to  the  good  of 

Nerthai  **'*  "*"  People.  And  upon  this  ground  it  is,  that 
wkiih  is  dant  ^so  in  Subjects,  who  deliberatly  deny  die 
ted4tlartd  Authority   of    the   Common-wealtli   established, 

'■  the  vengeance  is  lawfully  extended,  not  onely  to 

the  Fathers,  but  also  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  not  yet 
in  being,  and  consequently  innocent  of  the  fact,  for  which  they 
are  afflicted  :  because  the  nature  of  this  offence,  consisted! 
in  the  renouncing  uf  subjection  \  which  is  a  relapse  into  the 
condition  of  warre,  commonly  called  Rebellion  ;  and  they  tliat 
so  offend,  suffer  not  as  Subjects,  [i66]  but  as  Enemies.  For 
Rtbelilin^  is  but  warre  renewed. 

Reward,   is  either  of  Gift,  or    by   Contract.     When  by 

Rnivrd.  ii  Contract,  it  is  called  Salary,  and  IVaget  \  whicii 
titktr  Salary,  is  benefit  due  for  service  performed,  or  promised. 
or  Grate.  When  of  Gift,  it  is  benefit  proceeding  firom  the 

grace  of  them  that  bestow  it,  to  encourage,  or  enable  men  to 
do  them  service.  And  therefore  when  the  Soveraign  of  a 
Common  wealth  appointeth  a  Salary  to  any  publique  Office,  he 
that  receiveth  it,  is  bound  in  Justice  to  performe  his  office  i 
otherwise,  he  is  bound  onely  in  honour,  to  acknowledgement, 
and  an  endeavour  of  requital!.  For  though  men  have  no 
lawful)  remedy,  when  they  be  commanded  to  quit  their  private 
businesse,  to  serve  the  publique,  without  Reward,  or  Salary; 
yet  they  are  not  bound  thereto,  by  the  Law  of  Nature, 
nor  by  the  Institution  of  the  Common-wealth,  unlcsse  the 
service  cannot  otherwise  be  done ;  because  it  is  supposed  the 
Soveraign  may  make  use  of  all  their  means,  insomuch  as  the 
most  common  Souldier,  may  demand  the  wages  of  his  warre&re, 
as  a  debt. 

The  benefits  which  a  Soveraign  bestoweth  on  a  Subject,  for 

Bettifits  be-  '^^  °^  some  power,  and  ability  he  hath  to  do  hurt 
simi-edfoT  tothc  Common-wealth,  are  not  properly  Rewards; 

ftar,  art  not        for  [hey  atc   not  Salarycs ;    because  there    is  in 

'™"'  ''  this  case  no  contract  supposed,  every  man  being 

obliged  already  not  to  do  the  Common-wealth  disservice ;  nor 
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are  they  Graces ;  because  they  be  extorted  by  lear,  which 
ought  not  to  be  incident  to  the  Soveraign  Power :  but  arc 
rather  Sacrifices,  which  the  Soveraign  (considered  in  his 
naturall  person,  and  not  in  the  person  of  the  Common- wealth) 
makes,  for  the  appeasing  the  discontent  of  him  he  thinks  more 
potent  than  himselfe  ;  and  encourage  not  to  obedience,  but  un  the 
contrary,  to  the  continuance,  and  increasing  of  further  extortion. 

And  whereas  some  Salaries  are  certain,  and  proceed  from 
the  publique  Treasure  j  and  others  uncertain,  and  Salarut 
casuall,  proceeding  from  the  execution  of  the  Office  Cirtain  and 
for  which  the  Salary  is  ordained ;  the  later  is  Casuall. 
in  some  cases  hurtfutl  to  the  Common-wealth ;  as  in  the  case 
ti  Judicature,  For  where  the  benefit  of  the  Judges,  and 
Ministers  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  ariseth  for  the  multitude 
of  Causes  that  are  brought  to  their  cognisance,  there  must 
needs  follow  two  Inconveniences :  One,  is  the  nourishing 
of  sutes ;  for  the  more  sutes,  the  greater  benefit :  and  another 
that  depends  on  that,  which  is  contention  about  Jurisdiction  ; 
each  Court  drawing  to  it  selfe,  as  many  Causes  as  it  can. 
But  in  offices  of  Execution  there  are  not  those  Inconveniences ; 
because  their  employment  cannot  be  cncrcased  by  any  endeavour 
of  their  own.  And  thus  much  shall  suffice  for  the  nature  of  Punish- 
ment, and  Reward  \  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  Nerves  and 
Tendons,  that  move  the  limbcs  and  joynts  of  a  Common-wealth. 

Hitherto  I  have  set  forth  the  nature  of  Man,  (whose  Pride 
and  other  Passions  have  compelled  him  to  submit  himselfe 
to  Government  j)  tc^ether  with  the  great  power  of  his 
Governour,  whom  1  compared  to  Leviathan.,  taking  that 
comparison  out  of  the  two  last  verses  of  the  one  and  fortieth 
of  Job  i  where  God  having  set  forth  the  great  power  of 
Ltviathan^  calleth  him  King  of  the  Proud.  There  [167]  is 
mthingf  saith  he,  an  earth,  to  be  compared  with  him.  He  is 
made  so  as  not  to  be  afraid.  Hee  setth  every  high  thing  below 
him;  and  is  King  of  all  the  children  of  pride.  But  because  he 
is  mortall,  and  subject  to  decay,  as  all  other  Earthly  creatures 
are ;  and  because  there  is  that  in  heaven,  (though  not  on  earth) 
that  he  should  stand  in  fear  of,  and  whose  Lawes  he  ought  to 
obey ;  I  shall  in  the  next  following  Chapters  speak  of  his 
Diseases,  and  the  causes  of  his  Mortality  ;  and  of  what  Lawes 
of  Nature  he  is  bound  to  obey. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  thoit  thingi  that  fVeaken^  or  tend  ta  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  a  Csmman-wealth. 

T Hough  nothing  can  be  immortal],  which  mortals  make; 
yet,  if  men  had  the  use  of  reason  they  pretend  to,  their 
Common- wealths  might  be  secured,  at  least,  from 
Dtsmlutitm  perishing  by  internal!  diseases.  For  by  the  nature 
tmalthipro-  °^  ^^^'■'  Institution,  they  arc  designed  to  live,  as 
ettdethfrem  long  as  Man-kind,  or  as  the  Lawes  of  Nature, 
*f^i  hT  "^"^  ^  Justice  it  selfe,  which  gives  them  life. 
turn.  Therefore  when  they  come  to  be  dissolved,  not 

by  externall  violence,  but  intestine  disorder,  the 
iault  is  not  in  men,  as  they  are  the  Matter  \  but  as  they  are 
the  Makers^  and  orderers  of  them.  For  men,  as  they  become 
at  last  weary  of  irregular  Justting,  and  hewing  one  another,  and 
desire  with  all  their  hearts,  to  conforme  themselves  into  one 
firme  and  lasting  edifice ;  so  for  want,  tmth  of  the  art 
of  malting  fit  Lawes,  to  square  their  actions  by,  and  also 
of  humility,  and  patience,  to  suffer  the  rude  and  combcrsome 
points  of  their  present  greatnesse  to  be  taken  ofF,  they  cannot 
without  the  help  of  a  very  able  Architect,  be  compiled,  into 
any  other  than  a  crasie  building,  such  as  hardly  lasting  out 
their  own  time,  must  assuredly  fall  upon  the  heads  of  their 
posterity. 

Amongst  the  Infirmities  therefore  of  a  Common-wealth,  I 
will  reckon  in  the  first  place,  those  that  arise  from  an  Imperfect 
Institution,  and  resemble  the  diseases  of  a  naturall  body,  which 
proceed  from  a  Defectuous  Procreation. 

Of  which,  this  is  one,  That  a  man  to  obtain  a  Kingdome,  ii 
iametimes  content  with  itsse  Power,  than  to  tbt 
soIuUpZ^^  ^'°«'  «Bi^/«/M«  of  the  Common-wealth  it  mce,- 
sarlly  required.  From  whence  it  commeth  to 
passe,  that  when  the  exercise  of  the  Power  layd  by,  is  for  the 
publique  safety  to  he  resumed,  it  hath  the  resemblance  of  an 
unjust  act;  which  disposeth  great  numbers  of  men  (when 
occasion  is  presented)  to  rebell;  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
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bodies  of  children,  gotten  by  diseased  parents,  arc  subject 
either  to  untimely  death,  or  to  purge  the  ill  quality,  derived 
from  their  vicious  conception,  by  breaking  out  into  biles 
and  scabbs.  And  when  ICings  deny  themselves  some  such 
necessary  Power,  it  is  not  alwaycs  (though  sometimes)  out 
of  ignorance  of  what  is  necessary  to  the  office  they  undertake  ; 
but  many  [i68]  times  out  of  a  hope  to  recover  the  same  again 
It  their  pleasure  :  Wherein  they  reason  not  well ;  because  such 
u  will  hold  them  to  their  promises,  shall  be  maintained  against 
them  by  forraign  Common-wealths ;  who  in  order  to  the  good 
of  their  own  Subjects  let  slip  few  occasions  to  weaken  the  estate 
of  their  Neighbours.  So  was  Thomas  Beckti  Archbishop  of 
Canteriury,  supported  gainst  Henry  the  Second,  by  the  Pope  ; 
the  subjection  of  Ecclesiastiques  to  the  Common-wealth, 
having  been  dispensed  with  by  ff^ll/iam  the  Gmguerour  at  his 
reception,  when  he  took  an  Oath,  not  to  infringe  the  liberty  of 
the  Church.  And  so  were  the  Bareni,  whose  power  was  by 
H^illiam  Rufiis  (to  have  their  help  in  transferring  the  Succession 
from  his  Elder  brother,  to  himselle,)  encreascd  to  a  degree, 
inconsistent  with  the  Soveraign  Power,  maintained  in  their 
Rebellion  against  King  John,  by  the  French. 

Nor  does  this  happen  in  Monarchy  onely.  For  whereas 
the  stile  of  the  antient  Roman  Co  mm  on- wealth,  was,  The 
Senate,  and  People  of  Rome  j  neither  Senate,  nor  People  pre- 
tended to  the  whole  Power ;  which  first  caused  the  seditions,  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  Lucius  SaturninuSy  and 
others  ;  and  afterwards  the  warres  between  the  Senate  and  the 
People,  under  Marius  and  Sylla ;  and  again  under  Pompey  and 
desar,  to  the  Extinction  of  their  Democraty,  and  the  setting 
up  of  Monarchy. 

The  people  of  y/lhem  bound  themselves  but  from  one  onely 
Action  1  which  was,  that  no  man  on  pain  of  death  should 
propound  the  renewing  of  the  warre  for  the  Island  of  Salamts  ; 
And  yet  thereby,  if  Solon  had  not  caused  to  be  given  out  he  was 
mad,  and  afterwards  in  gesture  and  habit  of  a  mad-man,  and 
in  verse,  propounded  ii  to  the  People  that  flocked  about 
him,  they  had  had  an  enemy  perpetually  in  readinesse,  even 
at  the  gates  of  their  Citie ;  such  dammage,  or  shifts,  are  all 
Common-wealths  forced  to,  that  have  their  Power  never  so 
little  limited. 
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In  the  second  place,  I  observe  the  Diseaies  of  a  Conunon- 
„  t,-//  wealth,  that  proceed  from  the  poyson  of  seditious 

Judgment  of  doctrines ;  whereof  one  is,  That  every  private 
Good  and  man  is  Judge  of  Gaod  and  Evilt  actions.     This  is 

'  true   in   the  condition    of  mcer   Nature,   where 

there  are  no  Civil!  Lawes ;  and  also  under  Civill  Government, 
in  such  cases  as  are  nut  determined  by  the  Law.  But 
otherwise,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  measure  of  Good  and 
Evill  actions,  is  the  Civill  Law ;  and  the  Judge  the  Legislator, 
who  is  alwaycs  Representative  of  the  Common- wealth.  From 
this  lalse  doctrine,  men  are  disposed  to  debate  with  themselves, 
and  dispute  the  commands  of  the  Common-wealth ;  and 
afterwanls  to  obey,  or  disobey  them,  as  in  their  private 
judgements  they  shall  think  nt.  Whereby  the  Common- 
wealth is  distracted  and  Weakened. 

Another    doctrine    repugnant    to    Civill    Society,    is,    that 

1  whatsoever  a  man   does  against  his   Censcience^  is 

1       con^^!*'       Sinne;   and  it  dependeth  on  the  presumption  <rf" 

1  making  himself  judge  of  Good  and  Evill.     Forz 

i       mans  Conscience,  and  his  Judgement  is  the  same  thing ;  and 

as  the  Judgement,  so  also  the  Conscience  may  be  erroneous. 

Therefore,  though  [169]  he  that  is  subject  to  no  Civill  Law, 

sinneth  in  all  he  does  against  his  Conscience,  because  he  has  no 

other   rule   to   follow   But   his   own   reason ;    yet   it   is   not  so 

^        with  him  that  lives  in  a  Common-wealth  ;  because  the  Law  is 

^        the  publique  Conscience,  by  which  he  hath  already  undertaken^ 

Ij5  to' be   guided.     Otherwise   in  such   diversity,  as  there  is  of 

private    Consciences,    which    are    but    private    opinions,    the 

Common-wealth  must  needs  be  distracted,  and  no  man  dare 

to  obey  the  Soveraign  Power,  ferther  than  it  shall  seem  good  in 

his  own  eyes. 

It  hath  been  also  commonly  taught,  That  Faith  and  Sanctity, 
are  not  to  be  attained  by  Study  and  RtasoH,  bit  ^ 
Ii^'ai"'^  jM^^rMarwru//  Inspiration,  or  Infiision.  [W]hich 
granted,  I  see  not  why  any  man  should  render  a 
reason  of  his  raiih ;  or  why  every  Christian  should  not  be  also 
a  Prophet ;  or  why  any  man  should  take  the  Law  of  his 
Country,  rather  than  his  own  Inspiration,  for  the  rule  uf  \n% 
action.  And  thus  wee  (all  again  into  the  fault  of  taking  upon 
us  to  Judge  of  Good  and  Evill ;  or  to  make  Judges  of  it,  such 
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private  men  as  pretend  to  be  supernaturally  Inspired,  to  the 
Dissolution  of  all  Civill  Government.  Faith  comes  by  hearing, 
uid  hearing  by  those  accidents,  which  guide  us  into  the 
presence  of  them  that  spealc  to  us;  which  accidents  are  all 
contrived  by  God  Almighty ;  and  yet  are  not  supernaturall, 
but  oncly,  for  the  great  number  of  them  that  concurre  to  every 
effect,  unobservable.  Faith,  and  Sanctity,  are  indeed  not  very 
fre(]uent ;  but  yet  they  are  not  Miracles,  hut  brought  to  passe 
by  education,  discipline,  correction,  and  other  natural!  wayes, 
by  which  God  worketh  them  in  his  elect,  at  such  time  as  he 
thinketh  tit.  And  these  three  opinions,  pernicious  to  Peace 
and  Government,  have  in  this  part  of  the  world,  proceeded 
chiefly  from  the  tongues,  and  pens  of  unlearned  Divines  i  who 
joyning  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  together,  otherwise  than 
is  agreeable  to  reason,  do  what  they  can,  to  make  men  think, 
that  Sanctity  and  Natural!  Reason,  cannot  stand  tog[e]ther. 

A  fourth  opinion,  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Common- 
wealth, is  this.  That  ht  that  hath  the  Sovfraign  Subketing 
Power.,  it  subject  to  the  Civil/  Lawei.  It  is  true,  /At  Smnraign 
that  Soveraigns  arc  all  subject  to  the  Lawes  of  ^^Z'f 
Nature ;  because  such  lawes  be  Divine,  and 
cannot  by  any  man,  or  Common- wealth  be  abrogated. 
But  to  those  Lawes  which  the  Soveraign  himselfc,  that  is, 
which  the  Common-wealth  maketh,  he  is  not  subject.  For 
to  be  subject  to  Lawes,  is  to  be  subject  to  the  Co  mm  on- wealth, 
that  is  to  the  Soveraign  Representative,  that  is  to  himselfe; 
which  is  not  subjection,  but  freedome  from  the  Lawes.  Which 
errour,  because  it  setteth  the  Lawes  above  the  Soveraign, 
setteth  also  a  Judge  above  him,  and  a  Power  to  punish  him  ; 
which  is  to  make  a  new  Soveraign ;  and  again  for  the  same 
reason  a  third,  to  punish  the  second ;  and  so  continually 
without  end,  to  the  Confiision,  and  Dissolution  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

A  Fifth   doctrine,  that   tendeth   to  the  Dissolution  of  a 
Common-wealth,  is,  Tfmt  every  private  man  has        AtirHmting 
an  absolute  Propriety  in  his  Goods ;  such,  as  excludeth     afabiolate 
the  Right  of  the  Soveraign.     Everyman  has  indeed     ^opnciyle 
a    Propriety  that    excludes    the    Right    of  every       "  J"''- 
other  Subject ;   And  he  has  it  onely  from  the  Soveraign  Power; 
without  the  prote[i7o]ction  whereof,  every  other  man  should 
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have  equall  Right  to  the  same.  But  if  the  Right  of  the 
Soveraign  also  be  excluded,  he  cannot  performe  the  office  tfae^ 
have  put  him  intoi  which  is,  to  defend  them  both  from 
forraign  enemies,  and  from  the  injuries  of  one  another ;  and 
consequently  there  is  no  longer  a  Common- wealth. 

And  if  the  Propriety  of  Subjects,  exclude  not  the  Right  of 
the  Soveraign  Representative  to  their  Goods ;  much  lesse  to 
their  offices  of  Judicature,  or  Execution,  in  which  they  Represent 
the  Soveraign  himselfe. 

There  is  a  Sixth  doctrine,  plainly,  and  directly  against  the 
Dividing  of    essence  of  a  Common-wealth  ;  and  'tis  this.  That 
the  Smeraign       the  Soveraign  Power  may  he  dividtd.      For  what  b 
i'""^-  it  to  divide  the  Power  of  a  Common -wealth,  but 

to  Dissolve  it ;  for  Powers  divided  mutually  destroy  each  other. 
And  for  these  doctrines,  men  are  chiefly  beholding  to  some  of 
those,  that  making  profession  of  the  Lawes,  endeavour  to  make 
them  depend  upon  their  own  learning,  and  not  upon  the 
Legislative  Power. 

And  as  False  Doctrine,  so  also  often-times  the  Example  of 
Imiiaiim  ef    different  Government  in  a  neighbouring  Nation, 
Neighbour  disposeth  men  to  alteration  of  the  forme  already 

AWii>[»]i.  setled.     So  the  people  of  the  Jewes  were  stirred 

up  to  reject  God,  and  to  call  upon  the  Prophet  Samutl^  fax 
a  King  after  the  manner  of  the  Nations :  So  also  the  lesser 
Cities  oi  Greece,  were  continually  disturbed,  with  seditions 
of  the  Aristocraticall,  and  Democraticall  factions ;  one  part 
of  almost  every  Common- wealth,  desiring  to  imitate  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  the  other,  the  Athenians.  And  I  doubt  not, 
but  many  men,  have  been  contented  to  see  the  late  troubles  in 
England-,  out  of  an  imitation  of  the  Low  Countries ;  supposing 
there  needed  no  more  to  grow  rich,  than  to  change,  as  they  had 
done,  the  forme  of  their  Government,  For  the  constitution 
of  mans  nature,  is  of  it  selfe  subject  to  desire  novelty :  When 
therefore  they  are  provoked  to  the  same,  by  the  neighbourhood 
also  of  those  that  have  been  enriched  by  it,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them,  not  to  be  content  with  those  that  solicite  them 
to  change ;  and  love  the  first  beginnings,  though  they  be 
grieved  with  the  continuance  of  disorder;  like  hot  blouds,  that 
having  gotten  the  ttch,  tear  themselves  with  their  own  naylcs, 
till  they  can  endure  the  smart  no  longer. 
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And  as  to  Rebellion  in  particular  against  Monarchy;  one 
of  the  most  trequent  causes  of  it,  is  the  Reading  fmiiaiioH  el 
of  the  books  of  Policy,  and  Histories  of  the  i/it  Gmit. 
aotient  Greeks,  and  Romans  j  from  which,  young  ""^  Hemam. 
men,  and  all  others  that  arc  unprovided  of  the  Antidote  of 
■olid  Reason,  receiving  a  strong,  and  delightful]  impression, 
of  the  great  exploits  of  warre,  atchieved  by  the  Conductors  of 
their  Annies,  receive  withall  a  pleasing  Idea,  of  all  they  have 
done  besides ;  and  imagine  their  great  prosperity,  not  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Emulation  of  particular  men,  but  from  the 
venue  of  their  popular  forme  of  government :  Not  considering 
die  frequent  Seditions,  and  Civill  warres,  produced  by  the 
imperfection  of  their  Policy.  From  the  reading,  I  say,  or  such 
books,  men  have  undertaken  to  kill  their  Kings,  because  the 
Greek  and  Latine  writers,  in  their  books,  and  [171]  discourses 
of  Policy,  make  it  lawfiill,  and  laudable,  for  any  man  so  to  do  j 
provided  before  he  do  it,  he  call  him  Tyrant.  For  they  say 
not  Rtgiciti^,  that  is,  killing  of  a  King,  but  Tyrannic!^,  that  is, 
killing  of  a  Tyrant  is  lawfull.  From  the  same  books,  they  that 
live  under  a  Monarch  conceive  an  opinion,  that  the  Subjects  in 
a  Popular  Common-wealth  enjoy  Liberty  -,  but  that  in  a 
Monarchy  they  are  all  Slaves.  I  say,  they  that  live  under 
a  Monarchy  conceive  such  an  opinion  j  not  they  that  live  under 
a  Popular  Government :  for  they  find  no  such  matter.  In 
nunme,  I  cannot  imagine,  how  any  thing  can  be  more 
prejudiciall  to  a  Monarchy,  than  the  allowing  of  such  books  to 
be  publikely  read,  without  present  applying  such  correctives  of 
discreet  Masters,  as  are  fit  to  take  away  their  Venime :  Which 
Venime  I  will  not  doubt  to  compare  to  the  biting  of  a  mad 
Df^ge,  which  is  a  disease  the  Physicians  call  Hydrophobia^ 
ot  ftar  ef  Water.  For  as  he  that  is  so  bitten,  has  a  continual! 
torment  of  thirst,  and  yet  abhorreth  water ;  and  is  in  such 
an  estate,  as  if  the  poyson  endeavoured  to  convert  him  into  a 
Tioggt '.  So  when  a  Monarchy  is  once  bitten  to  the  quick, 
by  those  Democraticall  writers,  that  continually  snarle  at 
that  estate ;  it  wanteth  nothing  more  than  a  strong  Monarch, 
which  neverthelesse  out  of  a  certain  Tyrannophohta,  or  feare 
(rf"  being  strongly  governed,  when  they  have  him,  they 
abhorre. 

As   there   have   been   Doctors,  that   hold  there   be  three 
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Soules  in  a  man  -,  so  there  be  also  that  think  there  mm  be 
more  Soules,  (that  is,  more  Soveraigns,)  than  one,  m  a 
Common-wealth  ;  and  set  up  a  Supremacy  against  ihe  Smt- 
raignty ;  Canom  against  Lowes ;  and  a  Ghostly  Authority 
against  the  Civiil;  working  on  mens  minds,  with  words  sund 
distinctions,  that  of  themselves  signifie  nothing,  but  bewray  (bj 
their  obscurity)  that  there  wallceth  (as  some  think  invisiblv) 
another  Kingdome,  as  it  were  a  Kingdome  of  Fayrica,  in  the 
dark.  Now  seeing  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Civiil  Power,  and 
the  Power  of  the  Common-wealth  is  the  same  thing  i  and  that 
Supremacy,  and  the  Power  of  making  Canons,  and  granting 
Faculties,  implyeth  a  Common-wealth  j  it  followeth,  that 
where  one  is  Soveraign,  another  Supreme;  where  one  can 
make  Lawes,  and  another  make  Canons  i  there  must  needs  be 
two  Common -wealths,  of  one  ic  the  same  Subjects;  which 
is  a  Kingdome  divided  in  it  selfe,  and  cannot  stand.  For 
notwithstanding  the  insignificant  distinction  of  Tempera//,  and 
Ghostly,  they  are  still  two  Kingdomes,  and  every  Subject  is 
subject  to  two  Masters.  For  seeing  the  Ghestly  Power 
challengeth  the  Right  to  declare  what  is  binne,  it  challengeth  by 
consequence  to  declare  what  is  Law,  (Stnne  being  nothmg  but 
the  transgression  of  the  Law;)  and  again,  the  Civil]  Power 
challenging  to  declare  what  is  Law,  every  Subject  must  obey 
two  Masters,  who  both  will  have  their  Commands  be  observed 
as  Law;  which  is  impossible.  Or,  if  it  be  but  one  Kingdome, 
either  the  Civiil,  which  is  the  Power  of  the  Common- wealth, 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  Gimitly,  and  then  there  is  no 
Soveraignty  but  the  Ghostly  ;  or  the  Ghostly  must  be  subordinate 
to  the  Temporally  and  then  there  is  no  Supremacy  but  the 
Temporal/.  When  therefore  these  two  Powers  oppose  one 
another,  the  Common-wealth  cannot  but  be  in  great  [172] 
danger  of  Civiil  warre,  and  Dissolution.  For  the  Civiil 
Authority  being  more  visible,  and  standing  in  the  cleerer  light 
of  naturall  reason,  cannot  choose  but  draw  to  it  in  all  times  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  people  :  And  the  Spiriiuall,  though 
it  stand  in  the  darknesse  of  Schoolc  distinctions,  and  hard 
words;  yet  because  the  fear  of  Darknesse,  and  Ghosts,  U 
greater  than  other  fears,  cannot  want  a  party  sufficient  to 
Trouble,  and  sometimes  to  Destroy  a  Common- wealth.  And 
this  is  a  Disease  which  not  unfitly  may  be  compared  to  the 
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Epilepste,  or  Falling-sicknesse  (which  the  Jewcs  took  to  be  one 
kind  of  possession  by  Spirits)  in  the  Body  NaturaJl.  For  as  in 
this  Disease,  there  is  an  unnaturatl  spirit,  or  wind  in  the  head 
that  obstnicteth  the  roots  of  the  Nerves,  aiid  moving  them 
vkJcntly,  taketh  away  the  motion  which  naturally  they  should 
have  from  the  power  of  the  Soule  in  the  Brain,  and  thereby 
causeth  violent,  and  irregular  motions  (which  men  call  Con- 
vulsions) in  the  parts ;  insomuch  as  he  that  is  seized  therewith, 
Mlcth  down  sometimes  into  the  water,  and  sometimes  into  the 
fire,  as  a  man  deprived  of  his  senses ;  so  also  in  the  Body 
Politique,  when  the  Spirituall  power,  moveth  the  Members  of  a 
Common- wealth,  by  the  terrour  of  punishments,  and  hope 
of  rewards  (which  are  the  Nerves  of  it,)  otherwise  than 
by  the  Civill  Power  (which  is  the  Soule  of  the  Common- 
wealth) they  ought  to  be  moved ;  and  by  strange,  and 
hard  words  suffocates  their  understanding,  it  must  needs 
thereby  Distract  the  people,  and  either  Overwhelm  the 
Common-wealth  with  Oppression,  or  cast  it  into  the  Fire 
of  a  Civill  warre. 

Sometimes  also  in  the  meerly  Civill  government,  there  be 
more  than  one  Soule :    As  when   the  Power  of 


has  depended  on  a  generatl  Assembly;  the  Power 
of  conduct  and  command,  (which  is  the  Motive  faculty,)  on  one 
man ;  and  the  Power  of  making  Lawes,  (which  is  the 
Rationall  faculty,)  on  the  accidentall  consent,  not  onely  of  those 
two,  but  also  oi  a  third  \  This  endangcreth  the  Common- 
wealth, somtimes  for  want  of  consent  to  good  Lawes ;  but 
most  often  for  want  of  such  Nourishment,  as  is  necessary 
to  Life,  and  Motion,  For  although  few  perceive,  that  such 
government,  is  not  government,  but  division  of  the  Common- 
wealth into  three  Factions,  and  call  it  mixt  Monarchy ;  yet  the 
truth  is,  that  it  is  not  one  independent  Common- wealth,  but 
three  independent  Factions  j  nor  one  Representative  Person, 
but  three.  In  the  Kingdome  of  God,  there  may  be  three 
Persons  independent,  without  breach  of  unity  in  God  that 
Rcigneth^  but  where  men  Reigne,  that  be  subject  to  diversity 
of  opinions,  it  cannot  be  so.  And  therefore  if  the  King  bear 
the  person  of  the  People,  and  the  generall  Assembly  bear  also 
the  person  of  the  People,  and  another  Assembly  bear  the  person 
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of  a  Part  of  the  people,  they  are  not  one  Peison,  nor  one 
Soveraign,  but  three  Persons,  and  three  Soveraigns. 

To  what  Disease  in  the  Natural!  Body  of  man,  I  may 
exactly  compare  this  irregularity  of  a  Common- wealth,  I  know 
not.  But  I  have  seen  a  man,  that  had  another  man  growing 
out  of  his  side,  with  an  head,  armes,  breast,  and  stomach, 
of  his  own:  If  he  had  had  another  [173]  man  growing  out 
of  his  other  side,  the  comparison  might  then  have  been  exact. 

Hitherto  I  have  named  such  Diseases  of  a  Common-wealth, 
as  are  of  the  greatest,  and  most  present  danger. 
I^g,^  "■'  There  be  other,  not  so  great ;  which  neverthelesse 

are  not  unfit  to  be  observed.  As  first,  the 
difficulty  of  raising  Mony,  for  the  necessary  uses  of  the 
Common-wealth  ;  especially  in  the  approach  of  warre.  This 
difficulty  ariseth  from  the  opinion,  that  every  Subject  hath  of  a 
Propriety  in  his  lands  and  goods,  exclusive  of  the  Soveraignt 
Right  to  the  use  of  the  same.  From  whence  it  commcth  to 
passe,  that  the  Soveraign  Power,  which  fbreseeth  the  necessities 
and  dangers  of  the  Common-wealth,  (finding  the  passage 
of  mony  to  the  publique  Treasure  obstructed,  by  the  tenacity 
of  the  people,)  whereas  it  ought  to  extend  it  selfe,  to  en- 
counter, and  prevent  such  dangers  in  their  beginnings,  contracted! 
it  selfe  as  long  as  it  can,  and  when  it  cannot  longer,  stnigg^ 
with  the  people  by  stratagems  of  Law,  to  obtain  little  summcs, 
which  not  sufficing,  he  is  fain  at  last  violently  to  open  the  way 
for  present  supply,  or  Perish  ;  and  being  put  often  to  these 
extremities,  at  last  reduceth  the  people  to  their  due  temper;  or 
else  the  Common-wealth  must  perish.  Insomuch  as  we  may 
compare  this  Distemper  very  aptly  to  an  Ague ;  wherein,  dw 
fleshy  parts  being  congealed,  or  by  venomous  matter  obstructed; 
the  Veins  which  by  their  natural]  course  empty  themselves  into 
the  Heart,  are  not  (as  they  ought  to  be)  supplyed  from  the 
Arteries,  whereby  there  succeedeth  at  first  a  cold  contraction, 
and  trembling  of^the  limbes;  and  afterwards  a  hot,  and  strong 
endeavour  of  the  Heart,  to  force  a  passage  for  the  Bloud  ;  and 
before  it  can  do  that,  contenteth  it  selfe  with  the  small 
refreshments  of  such  things  as  coole  for  a  time,  til]  (if  Nature 
be  strong  enough)  it  break  at  last  the  contumacy  of  the  parti 
obstructed,  and  dissipateth  the  venome  into  sweat ;  or  (if  Nature 
be  too  weak)  the  Patient  dyeth. 
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Again,  there  is  sometimes  in  a  Common-wealth,  a  Disease, 


which  resembleth  the  Pleurisie ;  and  that  is,  r 


Monepolia 


the  Treasure  of  the  Common-wealth,  flowing  and  abuui  of 
out  of  its  due  course,  is  gathered  together  in  too  Pu^'^a^- 
much  abundance,  in  one,  or  a  few  private  men,  by  Monopolies, 
or  by  Farmes  of  the  Publique  Revenues ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Blood  in  a  Pleurisie,  getting  into  the  Membrane  of  the 
breast,  breedeth  there  an  Inflammation,  accompanied  with  a 
Fever,  and  painfull  stitches. 

AUo,  the  Popularity  of  a  potent  Subject,  (unlesse  the 
Common-wealth  have  very  good  caution  of  his 
fidelity,)  is  a  dangerous  Disease ;  because  the  Pof^lar 
people  (which  should  receive  their  motion  from 
the  Authority  of  the  Soveraign,)  by  the  flattery,  and  by  the 
reputation  of  an  ambitious  man,  are  drawn  away  from  their 
obedience  to  the  Lawes,  to  follow  a  man,  of  whose  vertues, 
and  designes  they  have  no  knowledge.  And  this  is  commonly 
of  more  danger  in  a  Popular  Government,  than  in  a  Monarchy  ; 
because  an  Army  is  of  so  great  force,  and  multitude,  as  it  may 
easily  be  made  believe,  they  are  the  People.  By  this  means  it 
was,  that  Julius  Cirsar^  wno  was  [174]  set  up  by  the  People 
against  the  Senate,  having  won  to  himselfe  the  affections  of  his 
Army,  made  himselfe  Master,  both  of  Senate  and  People. 
And  this  proceeding  of  popular,  and  ambitious  men,  is 
^ain  Rebellion;  ana  may  be  resembled  to  the  effects  of 
Witchcraft. 

Another  infirmity  of  a  Common-wealth,  is  the  immoderate 
ereatnesse  of  a  Town,  when  it  is  able  to  furnish        „ 
out  of  Its  own  Circuit,  the  number,  and  expence    grtaimsMof 
of  a  great  Army:  As  also  the  great  number  of    a  rmin,  mul- 
Corporations }  which  are  as  it  were  many  lesser    '^^"^''"'^ 
Common-wealths  in  the  bowels  of  a  greater,  like    f^"™"""- 
wormes  in  the  entrayles  of  a  naturall  man.     To  which  may  be 
added,  the  Liberty  of  Disputing  against  absolute        uieriy  of 
Power,    by    pretenders    to    Politicall    Prudence;     disptuinga- 
which  though  bred  for  the  most  part  in  the  Lees    s"'""'  Sove- 
of  the  people  i  yet  animated  by  False  Doctrines,     ""i^-«™^. 
arc  perpetually  medling  with  the  Fundamentall  Lawes,  to  the 
molestation  of  the  Common-wealth  ;    like  the  little  Wormes, 
which  Physicians  call  Aicaridet. 
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We  may  further  adde,  the  insatiable  appetite,  or  Bulimia^ 
of  enlarging  Dominion;  with  the  incurable  IVoundi  thereby 
many  times  received  from  the  enemy;  And  the  Wens,  of 
ununited  conquests,  which  are  many  times  a  burthen,  and  with 
lesse  danger  lost,  than  kept ;  As  also  the  Lethargy  of  Ease,  and 
Consumption  of  Riot  and  Vain  Expcnce. 

Lastly,  when  in  a  warre  (forraign,  or  intestine,)  the  enemies 
Disiolution  get  a  final!  Victory;  so  as  (the  forces  of  the 
o/ihe  Com-  Common-wealth  keeping  the  field  no  lonnr) 
men-joK^k.  ^^^^  jg  „(j  ferther  protection  of  Subjects  in  ^eir 
loyalyi  then  is  the  Common-wealth  Dissolved,  and  every 
man  at  liberty  to  protect  himselfe  by  such  courses  as  his  own 
discretion  shall  suggest  unto  him.  For  the  Soveraign,  is  the 
publique  Soule,  giving  Life  and  Motion  to  the  Common-wealdl; 
which  expiring,  the  Members  are  governed  by  it  no  more,  than 
the  Carcasse  of  a  man,  by  bis  departed  (though  Immortall) 
Soule.  For  though  the  Right  of  a  Soveraign  Monarch  cannot 
be  extinguished  by  the  act  of  another ;  yet  the  Obligation 
of  the  members  may.  For  he  that  wants  protection,  may 
seek  it  any  where ;  and  when  he  hath  it,  is  obliged  (without 
fraudulent  pretence  of  having  submitted  himselfe  out  of  fear,) 
to  protect  his  Protection  as  long  as  he  is  able.  But  when 
the  Power  of  an  Assembly  is  once  suppressed,  the  Right  of  the 
same  perisheth  utterly i  because  the  Assembly  it  selfe  is  extinct; 
and  consequently,  there  is  no  possibility  for  the  Soveraignty  to 
re-enter.     [175] 


CHAP.    XXX. 
Of  the  Office  of  the  Soveraign  Representative. 

THe  Office  of  the  Soveraign,  (be  it  a  Monarch,  or  an 
Assembly,)   consisted!  in   the  end,  for  which   he  was 
The  Pre-        trusted  with  the  Soveraign   Power,  namely  the 
curatioH  of  procuration  of  the  safety  of  the  people  ;  to  which  he 

tkt  Govdef  is  obliged  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  to  render 
Ike  People.  ^^  account  thereof  to  God,  the  Author  of  that 
Law,  and  to  none  but  him.  But  by  Safety  here,  is  not  meant 
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a  bare  Preservation,  but  also  all  other  Contentments  of  life, 
which  every  man  by  lawfull  Industry,  without  danger,  or  hurt 
to  the  Common-wraith,  shall  acquire  to  himselfe. 

And  this  is  intended  should  be  done,  not  by  care  applyed  to 
Individualls,  further  than   their  protection    from        By  In- 
injuries,  when  they  shall  complain ;   but  by   a    ainuHen  6* 
general]  Providence,  contained   in   publique  In-     ^'™"- 
struction,  both  of  Doctrine,  and  Example ;  and  in  the  making, 
and  executing  of  good  Lawes,  to  which  individual!  persons  may 
apply  their  own  cases. 

And  because,  if  the  essentiall  Rights  of  Soveraignty  (speci- 
fied before  in  the  eighteenth  Chapter)  be  taken 
away,  the  Common-wealth  is  thereby  dissolved,     tiud"tv"f 
and  every  man  returneth  into  the  condition,  and     aSat^ra^ 
calamity  of  a  warre  with  every  other  man,  {which     «  relinquisk 
is  the  greatest  evill  that  can  happen  in  this  life ;)     "p^^'T'*^' 
it  is  the  Office  of  the  Soveraign,  to  maintain     Smo-aigtity: 
those  Rights  entire ;  and  consequently  against  his 
duty,  First,  to  transferre  to  another,  or  to  lay  from  himselie 
any  of  them.     For  he  that  deserteth  the  Means,  deserteth  the 
Ends ;  and  he  deserteth  the  Means,  that  being  the  Soveraign, 
acknowledgeth    himselfe    subject    to    the    Civil!    Lawes ;    and 
renounceth  the   Power  of  Supreme  Judicature ;  or  of  making 
Wane,  or  Peace  by  his  own  Authority  ;  or  of  Judging  of  the 
Necessities  of  the  Common-wealth  ;  or  of  levying  Mony,  and 
Souldiers,  when,  and  as  much  as  in  his  own  conscience  he  shall 
judge  necessary  j  or  of  making  Officers,  and  Ministers  both  of 
Warre,  and  Peace  ;  or  of  appointing  Teachers,  and  examining 
what  Doctrines  are  conformable,  or  contrary  to  the  Deience, 
Peace,  and  Good  of  the  people.     Secondly,  it  is 
against  his  Dutv,  to  let  the  people  be  ignorant,     ,et  ik^ftoplt 
or  mis-informed  of  the  grounds,  and  reasons  of    ttmghtihi 
those  his  essentiall  Rights ;  because  thereby  men     sj^"*  ^f 
are  easic   to   be   seduced,   and  drawn  to   resist        *"' 
him,  when  the   Common-wealth  shall  require  their  use  and 
exercise. 

And  the  grounds  of  these  Rights,  have  the  rather  need  to 

be  diligently,   and    truly    taught ;    because    they    cannot    be 

maintained  by  any  Civill  Law,  or  terrour  of  legall  punishment. 

For  a  Civill  Law,  that  shall  forbid  Rebellion,  (and  such  is  all 
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resistance  to  the  essential!  Rights  of  Soveraignty,)  is  not  (as  a 
Civil!  Law)  any  obligation,  [176]  but  by  vertue  snely  of  the 
Law  of  Nature,  that  forbiddeth  the  violation  of  Faith  ;  which 
natural!  obligation  if  men  Icnow  not,  they  cannot  know  the 
Right  of  any  Law  the  Soveraign  maketh.  And  for  the 
Punishment,  they  take  it  but  for  an  act  of  Hostility ;  which 
when  they  think  they  have  strength  enough,  they  will  endea- 
vour by  acts  of  Hostih'ty,  to  avoyd. 

As  I  have  heard  some  say,  that  Justice  is  but  a  word, 
/11    j'_    r    without  substance:  and  that  whatsoever  a  man 

UOJtCtlttH    at  _  '  I    -  ,  ^  , 

ihoieihat  Can  by  force,  or  art,  acquire  to  himsclre,  (not 

saytktre  onely  in  the  condition  of  warre,  but  also  in  a 

"^inciHts  Common- wealth,)   is   his   own,   which    I    have 

of  Reaten  already  shewed  to  be  false :  So  there  be  also  that 

JerabseluU  maintain,  that  there  are  no  grounds,  nor  Prin- 
Sovtraignty.  ^jples  of  Reason,  to  susuin  those  essentiall  Ri^ts, 
which  make  Soveraignty  absolute.  For  if  there  were,  they 
would  have  been  found  out  in  some  place,  or  other ;  wh^vai 
we  see,  there  has  not  hitherto  been  any  Common-wealdl, 
where  those  Rights  have  been  acknowledged,  or  challenged. 
Wherein  they  argue  as  ill,  as  if  the  Savage  people  of  AIneria^ 
should  deny  there  were  any  grounds,  or  Principles  of  Reason, 
so  to  build  a  house,  as  to  last  as  long  as  the  materials,  because 
they  never  yet  saw  any  so  well  built.  Time,  and  Industry, 
produce  every  day  new  knowledge.  And  as  the  art  of  well 
building,  is  derived  from  Principles  of  Reason,  oI>served  by 
industrious  men,  that  had  long  studied  the  nature  of  materials, 
and  the  divers  effects  of  figure,  and  proportion,  long  after 
mankind  began  (though  poorly)  to  build  :  So,  long  time  after 
men  have  begun  to  constitute  Common- wealths,  imperfect,  and 
apt  to  relapse  into  disorder,  there  may.  Principles  of  Reason  be 
found  out,  by  industrious  meditation,  to  make  their  constitution 
(excepting  by  external!  violence)  everlasting.  And  such  are 
those  which  I  have  in  this  discourse  set  forth  :  Which  whether 
they  come  not  into  the  sight  of  those  that  have  Power  to  make 
use  o{  them,  or  be  neglected  by  them,  or  not,  conccrneth  my 
particular  interest,  at  this  day,  very  little.  But  supposing  that 
these  of  mine  are  not  such  Principles  of  Reason  ;  yet  I  am  sure 
they  are  Principles  firom  Authority  of  Scripture ;  as  1  shall 
make  it  appear,  when  I  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  Kingdorae 
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of  God,  (admin istred  by  Moses,)  over  the  Jewes,  his  peculiar 
people  by  Covenant. 

But  they  say  again,  that  though  the  Principles  be  right, 
yet  Common  people  arc  not  of  capacity  cnoueh        oi'  r 
to  be  made  to  understand   them.      I  should  be    framikt 
dad,  that  the  Rich,  and  Potent  Subjects  of  a     Imauuity 
Kingdome,  or  those  that  are  accounted  the  most     "-C' 
Learned,   were   no   lesse   incapable    than    they.  ' 

But  all  men  know,  that  the  obstructions  to  this  kind  of 
doctrine,  proceed  not  so  much  from  the  difficulty  of  the  matter, 
as  from  the  interest  of  them  that  are  to  learn.  Potent  men, 
digest  hardly  any  thing  that  sctteth  up  a  Power  to  bridle  their 
anetrtions;  and  Learned  men,  any  thing  that  discovereth  their 
eiTours,  and  thereby  lesseneth  their  Authority :  whereas  the 
Common-peoples  minds,  unlesse  they  be  tainted  with  depcnd- 
uice  on  the  Potent,  or  scribbled  over  with  the  opinions  of 
their  Doctors,  are  like  clean  paper,  fit  to  receive  whatsoever  by 
Publique  Authority  shall  be  imprinted  in  them.  Shall  whole 
Nations  be  brought  to  acquieat  [177]  in  the  great  Mysteries  of 
Christian  Rehgion,  which  are  above  Reason  \  and  millions  oi 
men  be  made  believe,  that  the  same  Body  may  be  tn  innumer- 
able places,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  is  against  Reason ; 
and  shall  not  men  be  able,  by  their  teaching,  and  preaching, 
protected  by  the  Law,  to  make  that  received,  which  is  so 
consonant  to  Reason,  that  any  unprejudicated  man,  needs  no 
more  to  learn  it,  than  to  hear  it  ?  I  conclude  therefore,  that 
in  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  Essentiall  Rights  (which 
are  the  Naturall,  and  Fundamentall  Lawes)  of  tioveraignty, 
there  is  no  difficulty,  (whilest  a  Soveraign  has  his  Power  entire,) 
but  what  proceeds  from  his  own  lault,  or  the  fault  of  those 
whom  he  trusteth  in  the  administration  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  consequently,  it  is  his  Duty,  to  cause  them  so  to 
be  instructed;  and  not  onejy  his  Duty,  but  his  Benefit  also, 
and  Security,  against  the  danger  that  may  arrive  to  himselfe  in 
his  naturall  Person,  from  Rebellion. 

And  (to  descend  to  particulars)  the  People  are        Subiuis 
to  be  taught.  First,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in     art  in  bt 
love  with  any  forme  of  Government  they  see  in     taught,  not 
their  neighbour  Nations,  more  than  with  their     l'/,aHrJa/' 
own,  nor  (whatsoever    present   prosperity   they     Cavtrwnfni: 
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behuld  in  Nations  that  arc  otherwise  governed  than  thejr,) 
to  desire  change.  For  the  prosperity  of  a  People  ruled  by 
an  Aristocratic  all,  or  Democrat]  call  assembly,  Cometh  not  fran 
Aristocracy,  nor  from  Democracy,  but  from  the  Obedience, 
and  Concord  of  the  Subjects :  nor  do  the  people  flourish  in  a 
Monarchy,  because  one  man  has  the  right  to  rule  them,  but 
because  they  obey  him.  Take  away  in  any  kind  of  State,  the 
Obedience,  (and  consequently  the  Concord  of  the  People,)  and 
they  shall  not  onely  not  flourish,  but  in  short  time  be  dissolved. 
And  they  that  go  about  by  disobedience,  to  doe  no  more  than 
reibrme  the  Common- wealth,  shall  find  they  do  thereby  dcstrov 
it  i  like  the  foolish  daughters  of  Peleus  (in  the  (able ;)  whicn 
desireth  to  renew  the  youth  of  their  decrepit  Father,  did  by  the 
Counsell  of  Medea,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  boyle  him,  together 
with  strange  herbs,  but  made  not  of  him  a  new  man.  This 
desire  of  change,  is  like  the  breach  of  the  first  of  Gods 
Commandements :  For  there  God  sayes,  Non  habihii  Dtos 
alienas ;  Thou  shalt  not  have  the  Gods  of  other  Nations ;  and 
in  another  place  concerning  Kings,  that  they  are  Gods. 

Secondly,  they  are  to  be  taught,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
m««^  '^"^  *'*^  admiration  of  the  vertue  of  any  of  their 
(againtttiu  fellow  Subjects,  how  high  soever  he  stand^  nor 
Snorra^)  how  coospicuously  socver  he  shine  in  the  Com- 

'"  l^P^o^  mon-wea!th  ;  nor  of  any  Assembly,  (except  the 

Soveraign  Assembly,)  so  as  to  deferre  to  them 
any  obedience,  or  honour,  appropriate  to  the  Soveraign  onely, 
whom  (in  their  particular  stations)  they  represent ;  nor  to 
receive  any  influence  from  them,  but  such  as  is  conveighcd  by 
them  from  the  Soveraign  Authority.  For  that  Soveraign, 
cannot  be  imagined  to  love  his  People  as  he  ought,  that  is  not 
Jealous  of  them,  but  suffers  them  by  the  flattery  of  Popular 
men,  to  be  seduced  from  their  loyalty,  as  they  have  often  been, 
not  onely  secretly,  but  openly,  so  as  to  proclaime  Marri^e  with 
them  in  facie  Ecdesite  by '  Preachers ;  and  by  publishing  the 
same  in  the  open  streets:  which  [178]  may  tttly  be  compared 
to  the  violation  of  the  second  of  the  ten  Com  man  dements. 

Thirdly,  in  consequence  to  this,  they  ought  to  be  informed, 

how  great  a  fault  it  is,  to  speak  evill  of  the  Sove- 

tMt't^^ot'     '^'S"  Representative,  (whether  One  man,  or  an 

taipt  Pamtr:      Assembly  of  men  i)  or  to  argue  and  dispute  his 
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Power,  or  any  way  to  use  his  Name  irreverently,  whereby  he 
may  be  brought  into  Contempt  with  his  People,  and  their 
Obedience  (in  which  the  safety  of  the  Common-wealth  con- 
aisteth)  slackened.  Which  doctrine  the  third  Commandement 
by  resemblance  pointeth  to. 

Fourthly,  seeing  people  cannot  be  taught  this,  nor  when 
'tis  taught,  remember  it,  nor  after  one  generation 
past,  so  much  as  know  in  whom  the  Soveraign     kavsdaya 
Power  is  placed,  without  setting  a  part  from  their     iti  apart  It 
<»tlinary  labour,  some  certain   times,  in   which     ^JJ"/**"" 
they    may    attend    those    that    are    appointed   to  -''' 

instruct  them ;  It  is  necessary  that  some  such  times  be  de- 
termined, wherein  they  may  assemble  together,  and  (after 
prayers  and  praises  given  to  God,  the  Soveraign  of  Soveraigns) 
hear  those  their  Duties  told  them,  and  the  Positive  Lawes, 
such  as  generally  concern  them  all,  read  and  expoimded,  and 
be  put  in  mind  of  the  Authority  that  maketh  them  Lawes, 
To  this  end  had  the  Jeujei  every  seventh  day,  a  Sabbath^  in 
which  the  Law  was  read  and  expounded ;  and  in  the  solemnity 
whereof  they  were  put  in  mind,  that  their  King  was  God  }  that 
having  created  the  world  in  six  dayes,  he  rested  the  seventh 
day  i  and  by  their  resting  on  it  from  their  labour,  that  that 
God  was  their  King,  which  redeemed  them  from  their  servile, 
and  painfull  labour  in  Egypt,  and  gave  them  a  time,  after  they 
had  rejoyced  in  God,  to  take  joy  also  in  themselves,  by  lawftill 
recreation.  So  that  the  first  Table  of  the  Commandements,  is 
spent  all,  in  setting  down  the  summe  of  Gods  absolute  Power ; 
nor  onely  as  God,  but  as  King  by  pact,  (in  peculiar)  of  the 
Jewes  \  and  may  therefore  give  light,  to  those  that  have 
Soveraign  Power  conferred  on  them  by  the  consent  of  men,  to 
see  what  doctrine  they  Ought  to  teach  their  Subjects. 

And  because  the  first  instruction  of  Children,  dependeth  on 
the  care  of  their  Parents;  it  is  necessary  that  they        Andm 
should    be    obedient   to   them,    whilest   they  are     HmteuT  thtir    ' 
under  their  tuition  ;  and  not  onely  so,  but  that     P<^f^'- 
also  afterwards  (as  gratitude  requireth,)  they  acknowledge  the 
benefit  of  their  education,  by  externall  signes  of  honour.     To 
which  end  they  are  to  be  taught,  that  originally  the  Father  of 
every  man  was  also  his  Soveraign  Lord,  with  power  over  him 
of  life  and  death ;  and  that  the  P'athers  of  iamilies,  when  by 
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instituting  a  Common-wealth,  they  resigned  that  absolute 
Power,  yet  it  was  never  intended,  they  should  lose  the  honour 
due  unto  them  for  their  education.  For  to  relinquish  such 
right,  was  not  necessary  to  the  Institution  of  Soveraign  Power; 
nor  would  there  be  any  reason,  why  any  man  should  desire  to 
have  children,  or  take  the  care  to  nourish  and  instruct  them,  if 
they  were  afterwards  to  have  no  other  benefit  from  them,  than 
from  other  men.  And  this  accordeth  with  the  fifth  Com- 
mandement.     [179] 

Again,  every  Soveraign  Ought  to  cause  Justice  to  be  taught, 

And  to  which  (consisting  in  taking  from  no  man  what  is 

avoyd  doing  his)  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to  cause  men  to  be 
of  Injury:  taught  not  to  deprive  their  Neighbours,  bjr 
violence,  or  fraud,  of  any  thing  which  by  the  Soveraign 
Authority  is  theirs.  Of  things  held  in  propriety,  those  that 
are  dearest  to  a  man  are  his  own  life,  &  limbs ;  and  in  the  next 
degree,  (in  most  men,)  those  that  concern  conjugall  afiection ; 
and  after  them  riches  and  means  of  living.  Therefore  the 
People  are  to  be  taught,  to  abstain  from  violence  to  one 
anothers  person,  by  private  revenges;  from  violation  of  con- 
jugall honour;  and  from  forcible  rapine,  and  fraudulent  sur- 
reption  of  one  anothers  goods.  For  which  purpose  also  it  is 
necessary  they  be  shewed  the  evill  consequences  of  false 
Judgement,  by  corruption  either  of  Judges  or  Witnesses, 
whereby  the  distinction  of  propriety  is  taken  away,  and  Justice 
becomes  of  no  effect :  all  which  things  are  intimated  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  Commandements. 

Lastly,  they  are  to  be  taught,  that  not  onely  the  unjust 

And  to  do        ^^ts,  but  the  designes  and  intentions  to  do  them, 
all  this  (though  by  accident  hindred,)  are  Injustice  j  which 

sincerely  consisteth  in  the  pravity  of  the  will,  as  well  as  in 

^^'^  the   irregularity   of  the   act.     And    this    is    the 

intention  of  the  tenth  Commandement,  and  the 
summe  of  the  second  Table ;  which  is  reduced  all  to  this  one 
Commandement  of  mutuall  Charity,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thy  selfe :  as  the  summe  of  the  first  Table  is  reduced  to  the 
love  of  God ;  whom  they  had  then  newly  received  as  their  King. 
As  for  the  Means,  and  Conduits,  by  which  the  people  may 

The  use  0/      receive  this  Instruction,  wee  are  to  search,  by 
Universities.       what  means  so  many  Opinions,  contrary  to  the 
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e  of  Man-kind,  upon  weak  and  l^se  Principles,  have 
rthelesse  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  them.  I  mean  those, 
h  I  have   in    the   precedent  Chapter  specified  :    as    That 

shall  Judge  of  what  is  lawful!  and  unlawful!,  not  by 
Law  it  selle,  but  by  their  own  Consciences ;  that  is  to 
by  their  own  private  Judgements  ;  Xhat  Subjects  sinne  in 
ing  the  Commands  of  the  Common- wealth,  unlesse  they 
iselves  have  first  judged  them  to  be  lawful! :  That  their 
riety  in  their  riches  is  such,  as  to  exclude  the  Dominion, 
h  Uie  Common-wealth  hath  over  the  same :  That  it  is 
ill  for  Subjects  to  kill  such,  as  they  call  Tyrants :  That 
Soveraign  Power  may  be  divided,  and  the  like ;  which 
!  Co  be  instilled  into  the  People  by  this  means.  They 
n  necessity,  or  covetousncsse  keepeth  attent  on  their 
s,  and  labour ;  and  they,  on  the  other  side,  whom  super- 
',  or  sloth  carrieth  after  their  scnsuall  pleasures,  {which 
lorts  of  men  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  Man~kind,)  being 
ted  from  the  deep  meditation,  which  the  learning  of  truth, 
Miely  in  the  matter  of  Natural!  Justice,  but  also  of  all 
'  Sciences  necessarily  requireth,   receive  the  Notions  of 

duty,  chiefly  from  Divines  in  the  Pulpit,  and  partly  from 

of  their  Neighbours,  or  familiar  acquaintance,  as  having 
Faculty  of  discoursing  readily,  and  plausibly,  seem  wiser 

better  learned  in  cases  of  Law,  and  Conscience,  than 
iselves.  And  the  Divines,  and  such  others  as  make  shew 
earning,  derive  their  [i8o]  knowledge  from  the  Univer- 
,  and  from  the  Schoojes  of  Law,  or  from  the  Books, 
h    by    men   eminent   in   those   Schooles,   and   Universities 

been  published.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  In- 
tion  of  the  people,  dependeth  wholly,  on  the  right  teaching 

outh  in  the  Universities.  But  are  not  (may  some  man 
the  Universities  of  England  learned  enough  already  to  do 
!  or  is  it  you  will  undertake  to  teach  the  Universities? 
1  questions.  Yet  to  the  first,  I  doubt  not  to  answer  ;  that 
>wards  the  later  end  of  Henry  the  eighth^  the  Power  of  the 
,  was  alwayes  upheld  against  the  Power  of  the  Common- 
th,  principally  by  the  Universities ;  and  that  the  doctrines 
tained  by  so  many  Preachers,  against  the  Soveraign  Power 
le  Kinz,  and  by  so  many  Lawyers,  and  others,  that  had 

education  there,  is  a  sufficient  argument,  that  though  the 
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Universities  were  not  authors  of  those  ^se  doctrines,  yet  they 
knew  not  how  to  plant  the  true.  For  in  such  a  contradictioa 
of  Opinions,  it  is  most  certain,  that  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  instructed ;  and  'tis  no  wonder,  if  they  yet  retain  i 
relish  of  that  subtile  liquor,  wherewith  they  were  first  seasoned, 
against  the  Civill  Authority.  But  to  the  later  question,  it  is 
not  fit,  nor  needfull  for  me  to  say  either  I,  or  No  :  for  any 
man  that  sees  what  I  am  doing,  may  easily  perceive  what  I  think. 

The  safety  of  the  People,  requireth  further,  from  him,  or 
them  that  have  the  Soveraign  Power,  that  Justice  be  equally 
administred  to  all  degrees  of  People  -,  that  is,  that  as  well  the 
rich,  and  mightv,  as  poor  and  obscure  persons,  may  be  righted 
of  the  injuries  aonc  them ;  so  as  the  great,  may  have  no  greater 
hope  of  impunity,  when  they  doe  violence,  dishonour,  or  any 
Injury  to  the  meaner  sort,  than  when  one  of  these,  does  the 
like  to  one  of  them  :  For  in  this  consisteth  Equity  ;  to  which, 
as  being  a  Precept  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  a  Soveraign  is  as 
much  subject,  as  any  of  the  meanest  of  his  People.  All 
breaches  of  the  Law,  are  offences  against  the  Com  men- weal  th : 
but  there  be  some,  that  are  also  against  private  Persons.  Those 
that  concern  the  Common-wealth  onely,  may  without  breach 
of  Equity  be  pardoned  i  hr  every  man  may  pardon  what  is 
done  against  himselfe,  according  to  his  own  ais[c]retion.  fiut 
an  offence  against  a  private  man,  cannot  in  Equity  be  pardoned, 
without  the  consent  of  him  that  is  injured}  or  reasonable 
satisfaction. 

The  Inequality  of  Subjects,  proceedeth  from  the  Acts  of 
Soveraign  Power ;  and  therefore  has  no  more  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Soveraign  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  Court  of  Justice, 
then  the  Inequality  between  Icings,  and  their  Subjects,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Kin^.  The  honour  of  great  Persons, 
is  to  be  valued  for  their  benehcence,  and  the  aydes  they  give  to 
men  of  inferiour  rank,  or  not  at  all.  And  the  viounces, 
oppressions,  and  injuries  they  do,  are  not  extenuated,  but 
^^ravated  by  the  greatnesse  of  their  persons ;  because  they 
have  least  need  to  commit  them.  The  consequences  of  this 
partiality  towards  the  great,  proceed  in  this  manner.  Impunity 
maketh  Insolence;  Insolence  Hatred  ^  and  Hatred,  an  En- 
deavour  to  pull  down  all  oppressing  and  contumelious  great- 
nesse,  though  with  the  ruine  of  the  Common-wealth.  [i8l] 
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To  Equall  Justice,  appertaiaeth  also  the  Equall  imposition 
of  Taxes ;  the  Equality  whereof  dependeth  not 
Dfi  the  Equality  of  riches,  but  on  the  Equality  of  ^9>^'' 
[be  debt,  that  every  man  oweth  to  the  Common- 
irealth  for  his  defence.  It  is  not  enough,  for  a  man  to  labour 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  life ;  but  also  to  fight,  (if  need  be,) 
Ibr  the  securing  of  his  labour.  They  must  either  do  as  the 
Jcwcs  did  after  their  return  from  captivity,  in  re-edilVing  the 
Temple,  build  with  one  hand,  and  hold  the  Sword  in  the 
other ;  or  else  they  must  hire  others  to  fight  for  them.  For 
the  Impositions,  that  are  layd  on  the  PeofJc  by  the  Soveraign 
Power,  are  nothing  else  but  the  Wages,  due  to  them  that  hold 
the  publiquc  Sword,  to  defend  private  men  in  the  exercise  of 
leverall  Trades,  and  Callings.  Seeing  then  the  benefit  that 
every  one  receiveth  thereby,  is  the  enjoyment  of  life,  which  is 
equally  dear  to  poor,  and  rich  ;  the  debt  which  a  poor  man 
oweth  them  that  defend  his  life,  is  the  same  which  a  rich  man 
Dweth  for  the  defence  of  his ;  saving  that  the  rich,  who  have 
die  service  of  the  poor,  may  be  debtors  not  onely  for  their  own 
persons,  but  for  many  more.  Which  considered,  the  Equality 
of  Imposition,  consisteth  rather  in  the  Equality  of  that  which 
is  consumed,  then  of  the  riches  of  the  persons  that  consume 
the  same.  For  what  reason  is  there,  that  he  which  laboureth 
much,  and  sparing  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  consumeth  little, 
ihould  be  more  charged,  then  he  that  living  idlely,  getteth 
little,  and  spendeth  all  he  gets ;  seeing  the  one  hath  no  more 
protection  from  the  Common- wealth,  then  the  other?  But 
irhen  the  Impositions,  are  layd  upon  those  things  which  men 
consume,  every  man  payeth  EquaJIy  for  what  he  useth  :  Nor 
is  the  Common-wealth  defrauded,  by  the  luxurious  waste  of 
private  men. 

And  whereas  many  men,  by  accident  unevitable,  become 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  labour  i 
they  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  Charity  of  private     c^^^ 
persons ;  but  to  be  provided  for,  (as  far-forth  as 
the  necessities  of  Nature  require,  by  the  Lawes  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth.    For  as  it  is  Uncharitablenesse  in  any  man,  to 
neglect  the  impotent ;  so  it  is  in  the  Soveraign  of  a  Common- 
w^th,   to   expose   them   to   the    hazard   of   such   uncertain 
Charity. 
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But  for  such  as  have  strong  bodies,  the  case  is  otherwise: 
they  are  to  be  forced  to  work ;  and  to  avoyd  the 
f^JT"'""  excuse  of  not  finding  employment,  there  ought 
to  be  such  Lawes,  as  may  encourage  all  manner 
of  Arts ;  as  Navigation,  Agriculture,  r  ishing,  and  all  manner 
of  Manilacture  that  requires  labour.  The  multitude  of  poor, 
and  yet  strong  people  still  encreasing,  they  are  to  be  trans- 
planted into  Countries  not  sufficiently  inhabited :  where  never- 
thelesse,  they  are  not  to  exterminate  those  they  find  there; 
but  constrain  them  to  inhabit  closer  together,  and  not  range  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  to  snatch  what  they  find  ;  but  to  court 
each  little  Plot  with  art  and  labour,  to  give  them  their 
sustenance  in  due  season.  And  when  all  the  world  is  over- 
chargd  with  Inhabitants,  then  the  last  remedy  of  all  is  Warre; 
which  provideth  for  every  man,  by  Victory,  or  Death. 

To  the  care  of  the  Soveraign,  belongeth  the  making  (^ 
Good  Lawes.     But  what  is  a  good  Law  i     By  a 

o-to**  ^^"  ^"^  L**'  ^  ""^^  "'"  ^  p8*]  J""  ^**  =  ^ 
no  Law  can  be  Unjust.  The  Law  is  made  by 
the  Soveraign  Power,  and  all  that  is  done  by  such  Power,  is 
warranted,  and  owned  by  every  one  of  the  people  \  and  that 
which  every  man  will  have  so,  no  man  can  say  is  unjust.  It 
is  in  the  Lawcs  of  a  Common -wealth,  as  in  the  Lawes  d 
Gaming:  whatsoever  the  Gamesters  all  agree  on,  is  Injustice 
to  none  of  them.  A  good  Law  is  that,  which  is  NudfitU^  for 
the  Good  of  the  People,  and  withall  Persplcuoui. 

For  the  use  of  Lawes,  (which  are  but  Rules  Authorised)  is 
not  to  bind  the  People  from  all  Voluntary  actions; 
Nttessm."^  but  to  direct  and  keep  them  in  such  a  motion,  as 
not  to  hurt  themselves  by  their  own  impetuous 
desires,  rashnesse,  or  indiscretion  ;  as  Hedges  are  set,  not  to 
stop  Travellers,  but  to  keep  them  in  the  way.  And  there- 
fore a  Law  that  is  not  Needfull,  having  not  the  trite  End  of  a 
Law,  is  not  Good.  A  Law  may  be  conceived  to  be  Good, 
when  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soveraign ;  though  it  be  not 
Necessary  for  the  People  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  For  the  good  of 
the  Soveraign  and  People,  cannot  be  separated.  It  is  a  weak 
Soveraign,  that  has  weak  Subjects;  and  a  weak  People,  whose 
Soveraign  wanteth  Power  to  rule  them  at  his  will.  Un- 
necessary Lawes  arc  not  good  Lawes ;  but  trapps  for  Mony : 
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which  where  the  right  of  Soveraign  Power  is  acknowledged,  are 
superfluous ;  and  where  it  is  not  acknowledged,  unsuflicient  to 
deiend  the  People. 

The  Perspicuity,  consisteth  not  so  much  in  the  words  of 
the  Law  it  sclfe,  as  in  a  Declaration  of  the  Causes, 
and  Motives,  for  which  it  was  made.  That  is  it,  p^Jii^m" 
that  shewes  us  the  meaning  of  the  Legislator; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Legislator  known,  the  Law  is  more 
easily  understood  by  few,  than  many  words.  For  all  words, 
are  subject  to  ambiguity ;  and  therefore  multiplication  of  words 
in  the  body  of  the  Law,  is  multiplication  of  ambiguity :  Besides 
it  seems  to  imply,  (by  too  much  diligence,)  that  whosoever  can 
evade  the  words,  is  without  the  compasse  of  the  Law.  And 
this  is  a  cause  of  many  unnecessary  Processes.  For  when  I 
consider  how  short  were  the  Lawes  of  antient  times ;  and  how 
they  grew  by  degrees  still  longer ;  me  thinks  I  see  a  contention 
between  the  Penners,  and  Pleaders  of  the  Law  j  the  former 
seeking  to  circumscribe  the  later ;  and  the  later  to  evade  their 
circumscriptions  i  and  that  the  Pleaders  have  got  the  Victory. 
It  belongeth  therefore  to  the  Office  of  a  Legislator,  (such  as  is 
in  all  Common- wealths  the  Supreme  Representative,  be  it  one 
Man,  or  an  Assembly,)  to  make  the  reason  Perspicuous,  why 
the  Law  was  made  ;  and  the  Body  of  the  Law  it  selfc,  as  short, 
but  in  as  proper,  and  significant  termes,  as  may  be. 

It  belongeth  also  to  the  Office  of  the  Soveraign,  to  make  a 
right  application  of  Punishments,  and  Rewards.  . 

And  seeing  the  end  of  punishing  is  not  revenge,  menu" 
and  discharge  of  choler ;  but  correction,  either  of 
the  offender,  or  of  others  by  his  example  ;  the  severest  Punish- 
ments are  to  be  inflicted  for  those  Crimes,  that  are  of  most 
Danger  to  the  Publique ;  such  as  are  those  which  proceed  from 
malice  to  the  Government  established  ;  those  that  spring  irom 
contempt  of  Justice;  those  that  provoke  Indignation  in  the 
Multitude;  and  those,  [183]  which  unpunished,  seem  Autho- 
rised, as  when  they  are  committed  by  Sonnes,  Servants,  or 
Favorites  of  men  in  Authority:  For  Indignation  carrieth  men, 
not  onely  against  the  Actors,  and  Authors  of  Injustice;  but 
against  all  Power  that  is  likely  to  protect  them  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Tarquin ;  when  for  the  Insolent  act  of  one  of  his  Sonnes,  he 
was  driven  out  of  Roau,  and  the  Monarchy  it  selfe  dissolved. 
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But  Crimes  of  Infirmity ;  such  as  are  those  which  proceed 
from  great  provocation,  from  great  fcar,  great  need,  or  frcffli 
ignorance  whether  the  Fact  be  a  great  Crime,  or  not,  there  i> 
place  many  times  for  Lenity,  without  prejudice  to  the  Com- 
mon-wealth ;  and  Lenity  when  there  is  such  place  for  it,  ii 
required  by  the  Law  of  Nature.  The  Punishment  of  tlie 
Leaders,  and  teachers  in  a  Commotion  ;  not  the  poore  seduced 
People,  when  they  arc  punished,  can  profit  the  Common- 
wealth by  their  example.  To  be  severe  to  the  People,  is  to 
punish  that  ignorance,  which  may  in  great  part  be  imputed  to 
the  Soveraign,  whose  feult  it  was,  they  were  no  better  in- 
structed. 

In  like  manner  it  belongeth  to  the  Office,  and  Duty  of  the 
Soveraign,  to  apply  his  Rewards  alwaycs  so,  as 
'"'^  '■  there  may  arise  from  them  benefit  to  the  Com- 

mon-wealth :  wherein  consisteth  their  Use,  and  End  \  and  is 
then  done,  when  they  that  have  well  served  the  Common- 
wealth, are  with  as  little  expence  of  the  Common  Treasure,  as 
is  possible,  so  well  recompenced,  as  others  thereby  may  be 
encouraged,  both  to  serve  the  same  as  faithfully  as  they  can, 
and  to  study  the  arts  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  it 
better.  To  buy  with  Mony,  or  Preferment,  from  a  Popular 
ambitious  Subject,  to  be  quiet,  and  desist  from  making  ill 
impressions  in  the  mindes  of  the  People,  has  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  Reward  j  (which  is  ordained  not  for  disservice,  but  for 
service  past ;)  nor  a  signe  of  Gratitude,  but  of  Fear :  nor  does 
it  tend  to  the  Benefit,  but  to  the  Dammage  of  the  Publique. 
It  is  a  contention  with  Ambition,  like  that  of  HtrcuUs  with  the 
Monster  Hydra^  which  having  many  heads,  for  every  one  that 
was  vanquished,  there  grew  up  three.  For  in  like  manner, 
when  the  stubbornnesse  of  one  Popular  man,  is  overeome  with 
Reward,  there  arise  many  more  (by  the  Example)  that  do  the 
same  Mischiefe,  in  hope  of  like  Benefit :  and  as  all  sorts  of 
Manifacture,  so  also  Malice  encreaseth  by  being  vendible. 
And  though  sometimes  a  Civill  warre,  may  be  difFerred,  by 
such  wayes  as  that,  yet  the  danger  growes  still  the  greater,  and 
the  Publique  ruine  more  assured.  It  is  therefore  against  the 
Duty  of  the  Soveraign,  to  whom  the  Publique  Safety  is 
committed,  to  Reward  those  that  aspire  to  greatnesse  by 
disturbing  the  Peace  of  their  Country,  and  not  rather  to  oppoK 
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the  beginnings  of  such  men,  with  a  little  danger,  than  after  a 
longer  time  with  greater. 

Another  Businesse  of  the  Soveraign,  is  to  choose  good 
Counsellours ;  I  mean  such,  whose  advice  he  is 
to  take  in  the  Government  of  the  Common-  iJ^^""'' 
wealth.  For  this  word  Counsel!,  ConsiJium,  cor- 
rupted from  Censidium,  is  of  a  large  signification,  and  com- 
prehendeth  all  Assemblies  of  men  that  sit  together,  not  onely 
to  deliberate  what  is  to  be  done  hereafter,  but  also  to  judge  of 
Facts  past,  and  of  Law  [184]  for  the  present.  I  take  it  here 
in  the  first  sense  onely :  And  in  this  sense,  there  is  no  choyce 
of  Counsell,  neither  in  2  Democracy,  nor  Aristocracy ;  because 
the  persons  Counselling  are  members  of  the  person  Counselled. 
The  choyce  of  Counsellours  therefore  is  proper  to  Monarchy  j 
In  which,  the  Soveraign  that  endeavoureth  not  to  make  choyce 
<rf'  those,  that  in  every  kind  are  the  most  able,  dischargeth  not 
his  Office  as  he  ought  to  do.  The  most  able  Counsellours, 
are  they  that  have  least  hope  of  benefit  by  giving  evill  Counsell, 
and  most  knowledge  of  those  things  that  conduce  to  the  Peace, 
and  Defence  of  the  Common-wealth.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to 
know  who  expecteth  benefit  from  publique  troubles  ;  but  the 
signes  that  guide  to  a  just  suspicion,  is  the  soothing  of  the 
people  in  their  unreasonable,  or  irremediable  grievances,  by 
men  whose  estates  are  not  sufficient  to  discharge  their  ac- 
customed expences,  and  may  easily  be  observed  by  any  one 
whom  it  concerns  to  know  it.  But  to  know,  who  has  most 
knowledge  of  the  Publique  affaires,  is  yet  harder ;  and  they 
that  know  them,  need  them  a  great  deale  the  lesse.  For  to 
know,  who  knowes  the  Rules  almost  of  any  Art,  is  a  great 
degree  of  the  knowledge  of  the  same  Art ;  because  no  man  can 
be  assured  of  the  truth  of  anothers  Rules,  but  he  that  is  first 
taught  to  understand  them.  But  the  best  signes  of  Know- 
ledge of  any  Art,  are,  much  conversing  in  it,  and  constant 
good  effects  of  it.  Good  Counsell  comes  not  by  Lot,  nor  by 
Inheritance ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect 
good  Advice  from  the  rich,  or  noble,  in  matter  of  State,  than 
in  delineating  the  dimensions  of  a  fortresse ;  unlesse  we  shall 
think  there  needs  no  method  in  the  study  of  the  Politiques,  (as 
there  does  in  the  study  of  Geometry,)  but  onely  to  be  lookers 
on ;  which  is  not  so.     For  the  Politiques  is  the  harder  study  of 
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the  two.  Whereas  in  these  parts  of  EurafM^  it  hath  been  taken 
for  a  Right  of  certain  penons,  to  have  place  in  the  hi^utt 
Councell  of  State  by  Inheritance ;  it  is  derived  from  the 
Conquests  of  the  antient  Germans ;  wherein  many  absolute 
Lords  joyning  together  to  conquer  other  Nations,  would  not 
enter  in  to  the  Confederacy,  without  such  Priviledges,  as  might 
be  marks  of  difference  in  time  following,  between  their  Posterity, 
and  the  Posterity  of  their  Subjects ;  which  Priviledges  being 
inconsistent  with  the  Soveraign  Power,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Soveraign,  they  may  seem  to  keep ;  but  contending  for  them 
as  their  Right,  they  must  needs  by  degrees  let  them  go,  and  have 
at  last  no  further  honour,  then  adhxreth  naturally  to  tJieir  abilities. 

And  how  able  soever  be  the  Counsellours  in  any  atlaire,  the 
benefit  of  their  Counsel!  is  greater,  when  they  give  every  one  hii 
Advice,  and  the  reasons  of  it  apart,  than  when  they  do  it  in  an 
Assembly,  by  way  of  Orations;  and  when  they  have  pnemedi- 
tated,  than  when  they  speak  on  the  sudden  ;  both  because  they 
have  more  time,  to  survey  the  consequences  of  action ;  and  are 
lesse  subject  to  be  carried  away  to  contradiction,  through  Envy, 
Emulation, or  other  Passions  arising  from  thedifFerence  of  opinion. 

The  best  Counsel!,  in  those  things  that  concern  not  other 
Nations,  but  onely  the  ease,  and  benefit  the  Subjects  may 
enjoy,  by  Lawes  [185]  that  look  onely  inward,  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  generall  informations,  and  complaints  of  the  pet^e  oi 
each  Province,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  own  wants, 
and  ought  therefore,  when  they  demand  nothing  in  derogation 
of  the  essential  Rights  of  Soveraignty,  to  be  diligently  taken 
notice  of.  For  without  those  Essentiall  Rights,  (as  I  have 
often  before  said,)  the  Common-wealth  cannot  at  all  subsist. 

A  Commander  of  an  Army  in  chiefe,  If  he  be  not  Popular, 
shall  not  be  beloved,  nor  feared  as  he  ought  to  be 
^Cammand-  j,y  [jjj  Army;  and  consequently  cannot  pcrforme 
that  office  with  good  succcsse.  He  must  there- 
fore be  Industrious,  Valiant,  Aifable,  Liberall  and  Fortunate, 
that  he  may  gain  an  opinion  both  of  sufficiency,  and  of  loving 
his  Souldiers.  This  is  Popularity,  and  breeds  in  the  Souldiers 
both  desire,  and  courage,  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
favour ;  and  protects  the  severity  of  the  Generall,  in  punishii^ 
(when  need  is)  the  Mutinous,  or  negligent  Souldiers.  But 
this  love  of  Souldiers,  (if  caution  be  not  given  of  the  Cmo- 
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manders  fidelity,)  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  Soveraign  Power  ; 
especially  when  [it]  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Assembly  not  popular. 
It  belongeth  therefore  to  the  safety  of  the  People,  both  that 
they  be  good  Conductors,  and  faithfull  Subjects,  to  whom  the 
Soveraign  Commits  his  Armies. 

But  when  the  Soveraign  himselfe  is  Popular;  that  is, 
reverenced  and  beloved  of  his  People,  there  is  no  danger  at  all 
from  the  Popularity  of  a  Subject.  For  Souldiers  are  never  so 
generally  unjust,  as  to  side  with  their  Captain ;  though  they 
love  him,  against  their  Soveraign,  when  they  love  not  onely  his 
Person,  but  also  his  Cause.  And  therefore  those,  who  by 
violence  have  at  any  time  suppressed  the  Power  of  their  lawful! 
Soveraign,  before  they  could  settle  themselves  in  his  place, 
have  been  alwayes  put  to  the  trouble  of  contriving  their 
Titles,  to  save  the  People  from  the  shame  of  receiving  them. 
To  have  a  known  Right  to  Soveraign  Power,  is  so  popular  a 
quality,  as  he  that  has  it  needs  no  more,  for  his  own  part,  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  his  Subjects  to  him,  but  that  they  see  him 
able  absolutely  to  govern  his  own  Family :  Nor,  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies,  but  a  disbanding  of  their  Armies.  For  the 
greatest  and  most  active  part  of  Mankind,  has  never  hetherto 
been  well  contented  with  the  present. 

Concerning  the  Offices  of  one  Soveraign  to  another,  which 
are  comprehended  in  that  Law,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Law  of  Nations^  I  need  not  say  any  thing  in  this  place;  because 
the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  the  same 
thing.  And  every  Soveraign  hath  the  same  Right,  in  procuring 
the  safety  of  his  People,  that  any  particular  man  can  have,  in 
procuring  the  safety  of  his  own  Body.  And  the  same  Law, 
that  dictateth  to  men  that  have  no  Civil  Government,  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  what  to  avoyd  in  regard  of  one  another, 
dictateth  the  same  to  Common-wealths,  that  is,  to  the  Con- 
sdences  of  Soveraign  Princes,  and  Soveraign  Assemblies  ;  there 
being  no  Court  of  Naturall  Justice,  but  in  the  Conscience 
onely  j  where  not  Man,  but  God  raigneth ;  whose  Lawes, 
(sucn  of  them  as  oblige  all  Mankind,)  in  respect  of  God,  as  he 
is  the  Author  of  [i86]  Nature,  are  Naturally  and  in  respect 
of  the  same  God,  as  he  is  King  of  Kings,  are  Lawes.  But  of 
the  Kingdome  of  God,  as  King  of  Kings,  and  as  King  also  of 
a  peculiar  People,  I  shall  speak  in  the  rest  of  this  discourse. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  the    KiNGDOME   OF    GoD    BY    NaTURE. 

THat  the  condition  of  meer  Nature,  that  is  to  say,  of 
absolute  Liberty,  such  as   is  theirs,   that   neither  an 
Thtuittt        Soveraigns,  nor  Subjects,  is  Anarchy,  and  the 
tf  thi  condition    of  Warre  :    That    the    Precepts,  by 

feltcwing  which  men  are  guided  to  avoyd  that  conditioii, 

Chapiirs.  ^|.g  (jj^  Lawes  of  Nature :   That  a   ComnuHt- 

wealth,  without  Soveraign  Power,  is  but  a  word,  without 
substance,  and  cannot  stand:  That  Subjects  owe  to  SHOveraignt, 
simple  Obedience,  in  all  things,  wherein  their  obedience  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  Lawes  of  God,  I  have  sufficiently  proved,  in 
that  which  I  have  already  written.  There  wants  onely,  lor 
the  entire  knowledge  of  Civill  duty,  to  know  what  are  those 
Lawes  of  God.  For  without  that,  a  man  knows  not,  when  he 
is  commanded  any  thing  by  the  Civill  Power,  whether  it  be 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  God,  or  not:  and  so,  either  by  too 
much  civill  obedience,  offends  the  Divine  Majesty,  or  through 
feare  of  offending  God,  transgresses  the  commandements  of  the 
Common-wealth.  To  avoyd  both  these  Rocks,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  are  the  Lawes  Divine.  And  seeing  the  know- 
ledge of  all  Law,  dependeth  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Soveraim 
Power  J  I  shall  say  something  in  that  whicn  fbllowcth,  of  tte 

KiNGDOME  OF  GoD. 

God  it   King,    Itt   the   Earth   njoyce,   saith    the    Psalmist 

_   .  06  ^"'^  3gain,   Goti  is   King  though   the  Natiens  it 

Psai  08  I      ""^ry  >  ""^  ^*  '^"^  '''t'f^  <"»  '*'  Chembins,  tbau^ 

Wh'ear'c    '      '^'  earth  be  moved.     Whether  men  will  or  not, 

ttibjMiin  they   must   be   subject   alwayes   to   the   Divine 

the^^lame       Power.     By  denying  the   Existence,   or  Provi- 

''  dence  of  God,  men  may  shake  off  their  Ease,  but 

not   their   Yoke.     But   to  call   this    Power  of  God,   which 

extendeth  it  selfe  not  onely  to  Man,  but  also  to  Beasts,  and 

Plants,  and  Bodies  inanimate,  by  the  name  of  ICingdome,  is 

but  a  metaphoricall  use  of  the  word.     For  he  onely  is  properly 

said  to  Raigne,  that  governs  his  Subjects,  by  his  Word,  and  by 
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lise  of  Rewards  to  those  that  obey  it,  and  by  tbreatning 
1  with  Punishment  that  obey  it  not.  Subjects  therclbrc  in 
Singdome  of  God,  are  not  Bodies  Inanimate,  nor  creatures 
ional ;  because  they  understand  no  Precepts  as  his :  Nor 
lists  i  nor  they  that  believe  not  that  God  has  any  care  of 
actions  of  mankind  ;  because  they  acknowledge  no  Word 
lis,  nor  have  hope  of  his  rewards,  or  fear  of  his  threatnings. 
y  therefore  that  believe  there  is  a  God  that  goeverneth  the 
']  world,  and  hath  given  Prjcccpts,  and  propounded  Rc- 
Is,  and  Punishments  to  Mankind,  are  Gods  Subjects;  aU 
tstf  are  to  be  understood  as  Enemies. 
To  rule  by  Words,  requires  that  such  Words  be  manifestly 
I  known  ;  for  else  they  are  no  Lawes :  For 
le  nature  of  Lawes  belongeth  a  sufficient,  and     ^^  tv^ 

Promulgation,  such  as  may  take  away  the     ,./  Ccd, 
■e   of  Ignorance ;    which   in   the   Lawes  of    Rfonai. 

is   but   of  one   onely   kind,   and   that    is,     ^^"' 
lamation,  or  Promulgation  by  the  voyce  of 

But  God   declareth   his  Lawes  three  wayes ;   by  the 
ates  of  Naturall  Rtason,  by  Revelatian,  and  by  the  yayce  of 
:  man,  to  whom  by  the  operation  of  Miracles,  he  procureth 
t  with  the  rest.      From  hence  there  ariseth  a  triple  Word 
lod.  Rational^  Semibie,  and   Praphtlique:  to  which  Corre- 
dctfi  a  triple  Hearing ;  Right  Reason,  Sense  Supernatural!, 
Faith.     As  for  Sense  Supernaturall,  which  consisteth    In 
elation,  or  Inspiration,  there  have  not  been  any  Universal! 
e«  so  given,  because  God  speaketh  not  in  that  manner, 
■o  particular  persons,  and  to  divers  men  divers  things, 
■"rom  the  difference  between  the  other  two  kinds  of  Gods 
d,  Ratknail,  and  Prophetique,  there  may  be 
luted  to  God,  a  twofold  Kingdome,  Naturall,     i^f„^^, 
Prophetique :  Naturall,  wherein  he  governeth     of  Ged, 
Buiy  of  Mankind  as  acknowledge  his   Pro-     Nauimll 
ice,  by  the  naturall  Dictates  of  Right  Reason  j     "p/ut^. 
Prophetiquc,  wherein  having  chosen  out  one 
liar  Nation  (the  Jewes)  for  his  Subjects,  he  governed  them, 
none  but    them,   not   onely  by   naturall   Reason,  but  by 
ive  Lawes,  which  he  gave  them  by  the  mouths  of  his  holy 
bets.     Of  the  Naturall  Kingdome  of  God  I  intend  to 
c  in  this  Chapter. 
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The  Right  of  Nature,  whereby  God  reigneth  over  men, 
and  punisheth  those  that  break  his  Lawcs,  isto 
of  Gods  '^  '       ^^  derived,  not  from  his  Creating  them,  as  if  be 
Scveraigniy        required  obedience,  as  of  Gratitude  for  his  bene- 
is derived  fits;    but    from    his    Imsistiblt   Power.     I   have 

OmniMemi  formerly  shewn,  how  the  Soveraign  Right  ariseth 
from  Pact :  To  shew  how  the  same  Right  nuf 
arise  from  Nature,  requires  no  more,  but  to  shew  in  what  case 
it  is  never  taken  away.  Seeing  all  men  by  Nature  had  RigjK 
to  All  things,  they  had  Right  every  one  to  reigne  over  all  die 
rest.  But  because  this  Right  could  not  be  obuined  by  force, 
it  concerned  the  safety  of  every  one,  laying  by  that  Right,  to 
set  up  men  (with  Soveraign  Authority)  by  common  consent, 
to  rule  and  defend  them  :  whereas  if  there  had  been  any  man 
of  Power  Irresistible  ;  there  had  been  no  reason,  why  he  should 
not  by  that  Power  have  ruled,  and  defended  both  himselfe,  and 
them,  according  to  his  own  discretion.  To  those  therefore 
whose  Power  is  irresistible,  the  dominion  of  all  men  adhxrctb 
naturally  by  their  excellence  of  Power  ;  and  consequently  it  is 
from  that  Power,  that  the  Kingdome  over  men,  and  the  Rie^t 
of  Afflicting  men  at  his  pleasure,  belongeth  Naturally  to  God 
Almighty  ;  not  as  Creator,  and  Gracious  j  but  as  Omnipotent  , 
And  though  Punishment  be  due  for  Sinne  onely,  because  by  ; 
that  word  is  understood  Affliction  for  Sinne;  yet  the  Right ix  , 
[i8S]  Afflicting,  is  not  alwayes  derived  from  mens  Sinne,  but  ; 
from  Gods  Power,  j 

This  question,  Why  EvUl  nun  often  Prosper^  and  Goointa 
Sinne  net        '"ff""  Advtri'ity^  has  been  much  disputed  by  the   1 
the  came  Antient,  and  is  the  same  with  this  of  ours,  ij    . 

of ""  luhat    Right   God  dlipenirth   the  Prosperititi  and 

Affiictien.  Adversilits  of  this  iife;  and  is  of  that  difficulty,  B 

it  hath  shaken  the  faith,  not  onely  of  the  Vulgar,  but  of 
Philosophers,  and  which  is  more,  of  the  Saints,  concerning  the 
Divine  Providence.      How  Good  (saith    David)  is  the  God  *f 

Israel  to  those  that  art  Upright  in  Heart ;  and  Jtt    i 
vS"\   \\         my  feet  wire  almost  gone^  rny  treadings  bad  welt- 

■    '  nigh  slipt ;  for  I  was  grieved  at  the  Wicked^  what    \ 

I  saw  the  Ungodly  in  such  Prosperity,  And  fob,  how  earnestly 
does  he  expostulate  with  God,  for  the  many  Afflictions  he 
suffered,  notwithstanding  his  Righteousnesse  i  This  qucstiaa 
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a  the  ease  of  y<ii,  is  decided  by  God  himsclfe,  not  by  argu- 
nents  derived  ifroin  yoi's  Sinne,  but  his  own  Power.  For 
^ereas  the  friends  of  yob  drew  their  arguments  from  his 
Affliction  to  his  Sinne,  and  he  defended  himselfe  by  the 
xinscicnce  of  his  Innocence,  God  himselfe  taketh  up  the 
natter,  and  having  Justified  the  Affliction  by  arguments  drawn 
rom  his  Power,  such  as  this,  Where  wast  theu  ,^, 
vben  I  layd  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  ■/*"*■  ■  *■ 
ike,  both  approved  yob's  Innocence,  and  reproved  the  Er- 
roneous doctrine  of  his  friends.  Conformable  to  this  doctrine 
s  the  sentence  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  man  that  was 
»m  Blind,  in  these  words.  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor 
m  fathers  ;  but  that  the  works  of  God  might  he  made  manifest  in 
am.  And  though  it  be  said.  That  Death  entred  into  the  world 
<y  sinne,  (by  which  is  meant  that  if  Adam  had  never  sinned, 
w  had  never  dyed,  that  is,  never  suffered  any  separation  of  his 
oule  from  his  body,)  it  follows  not  thence,  that  God  could  not 
lutly  have  Afflicted  him,  though  he  had  not  Sinned,  as  well  as 
le  amicteth  other  living  creatures,  that  cannot  sinne. 

Having    spoken    of  the    Right    of    Gods    Soveraignty,    as 
[rounded  onely  on   Nature  ;  we  are  to  consider 
lext,  what  are  the  Divine  Lawes,  or  Dictates  of    ^^^ 
*]aturall  Reason ;  which  Lawes  concern  either 
be  natural!   Duties  of  one  man  to  another,  or  the  Honour 
laturally  due  to  our  Divine  Soveraign.     The   first   are   the 
amc  Lawes  of  Nature,  of  which  I  have  spoken  already  in  the 
[4.  and  15.  Chapters  of  this  Treatise;  namely,  Equity,  Justice, 
Wercy,    Humility,   and   the   rest   of  the   Morall    Vertues.     It 
rmaineth  therefore  that  we  consider,  what  Prascepts  are  dictated 
o  men,  by  their  Naturall  Reason  onely,  without  other  word  of 
jod,  touching  the  Honour  and  Worship  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 

Honour  consisteth  in  the  inward  thought,  and  opinion  of 
he  Power,  and  Goodnesse  of  another:  and  there-  jfenmr 
ore  to  Honour  God,  is  to  think  as  Highly  of  his  and  iVenhip 
•ower  and  Goodnesse,  as  is  possible.  And  of  "'^'^' 
hat  opinion,  the  externall  signes  appearing  in  the  Words,  and 
Actions  of  men,  are  called  IVonhip ;  which  is  one  part  of  that 
rhich  the  Latines  understand  by  the  word  Cultus :  For  Cultus 
ignifieth  properly,  and  constantly,  that  labour  which  a  man 
cstowes  on  any  thing,  with  a  purpose  to  make  benefit  by  it. 
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Now  those  things  [189]  whereof  we  make  benefit,  are  either 
subject  to  us,  and  the  profit  they  yeeld,  foUoweth  the  labour 
wc  bestow  upon  them,  as  a  naturall  effect ;  or  they  are  not 
subject  to  us,  but  ajiswcr  our  labour,  according  to  their  own 
Wills,  In  the  first  sense  the  labour  bestowed  011  the  Earth,  ii 
called  Culture ;  and  the  education  of  Children  a  Culture  of  their 
mindes.  In  the  second  sense,  where  mens  wills  are  to  be 
wrought  to  our  purpose,  not  by  Force,  but  by  Compleasancc, 
it  signitieth  as  much  as  Courting,  that  is,  winning  of  lavour  by 
good  office!; ;  as  by  praises,  by  acknowledging  their  Power,  and 
by  whatsoever  is  pleasing  to  them  from  whom  we  look  for  any 
benefit.  And  this  is  properlv  Wenhip  :  in  which  sense  Puih- 
cola^  is  understood  for  a  Worshipper  of  the  People  ;  and  Cukia 
Dei^  for  the  Worship  of  God. 

From  incernall  Honour,  consisting  in  the  opinion  of  Power 
Siverall  ^nd  Goodnesse,  arise  three  Passions ;  Liyuty  which 

tignes  ef  hath    reference    to    Goodnesse ;    and    Mepty  and 

Heneur.  Fear,  that  relate  to  Power:   And  three  parts  of 

externall  worship;  Praia,  Magnifying,  and  Blessing:  The 
subject  of  Praise,  bein^  Goodnesse  ;  the  subject  of  Magnifying, 
and  Blessing,  being  Power,  and  the  effect  thereof  Felicity. 
Praise,  and  Magnifying  are  signified  both  by  Words,  and 
Actions  :  By  Words,  when  we  say  a  man  is  Good,  or  Great ; 
By  Actions,  when  we  thank  him  for  his  Bounty,  and  obey  his 
Power.  The  opinion  of  the  Happinesse  of  another,  can  onelf 
be  expressed  by  words. 

There  be  some  signes  of  Honour,  (both  in  Attributes  and 
Worship  Actions,)  that  be  Naturally  so;  as  amongst  At- 

NatumU  tributes,  Gmd,  Just,  Ltbtrall,  and  the  like;  and 

andArbi-  amongst  Actions,  Prayers^  Thanks,  and  Obedietut. 

""'f'  Others    are    so    by    Institution,  or  Custome  of 

men  ;  and  in  some  times  and  places  are  Honourable  ;  in  othen 
Dishonourable ;  in  others  Indifterent :  such  as  are  the  Gesturet 
in  Salutation,  Prayer,  and  Thanksgiving,  in  different  times  and 
places,  differently  used.  The  former  is  Naturall;  the  later 
Arbitrary  Worship. 

And  of  Arbitrary  Worship,  there  bee  two  differences  :  For 

IVersMji  sometimes  it  is  a  Commanded^  sometimes  f^ohmtarj 

CommaHded        Worship :  Commanded,  when  it  is  such  as  hee 

and  Frti.  requireth,  who  is  Worshipped  :  Free,  when  it  is 
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such  as  the  Worshipper  thinks  fit.  When  it  is  Commanded, 
not  the  words,  or  gesture,  but  the  obedience  is  the  Worship. 
But  when  Free,  the  Worship  consists  in  the  opinion  of  the 
beholders :  for  if  to  them  the  words,  or  actions  by  which  we 
intend  honour,  seem  ridiculous,  and  tending  to  contumely; 
they  are  no  Worship ;  because  no  signea  of  Honour ;  and  no 
signes  of  Honour ;  because  a  signe  is  not  a  signe  to  him  that 
givcth  it,  but  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made ;  that  is,  to  the 
spectator. 

Again,  there  is  a  Puh/i'juf,  and  a  Private  Worship. 
Publtque,  b  the  Worship  that  a  Common-wealth  iVm-iAif 
performeth,  as  one  Person.  Private,  is  that  Publiqut  and 
which  a  Private  person  exhibiteth.  Publique,  P"vaU. 
in  respect  of  the  whole  Common -wealth,  is  Free ;  but  in 
respect  of  Particular  men  it  is  not  so.  Private,  is  in  secret 
Free ;  but  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude,  it  is  never  without 
some  Restraint,  either  from  the  Lawes,  or  from  the  Opinion  of 
men  ;   which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  Liberty. 

The  End  of  Worship  amongst  men,  is  Power.     For  where 
a  man  [190]  seeth  another  worshipped,  he  sup-        -n  p  j 
poseth  him  powerful),  and  is  the  readier  to  obey     ^  hvMi>. 
him  ;  which  makes  his  Power  greater.     But  God 
has  no  Ends  :   the  worship  we  do  him,  proceeds  from  our  duty, 
and  is  directed  according  to  our  capacity,   by  those   rules  of 
Honour,  that  Reason  dictateth  to  be  done  by  the  weak  to  the 
more  potent  men,  in  hope  of  benefit,  for  fear  of  dammage,  or 
in  thankfulnesse  for  good  already  received  from  them. 

That  we  may  know  what  worship  of  God  is  taught  us  by 
the  hght  of  Nature,  I  will  begin  with  his  Attri-        Aitriiuta 
butes.      Where,  First,  it  is  manifest,  we  ought  to      a/  Divine 
attribute  to  him  Existence  :   For  no  man  can  have     ^•f"^- 
the  will  to  honour  that,  which  he  thinks  not  to  have  any  Beeing. 

Secondly,  that  those  Philosophers,  who  sayd  the  World,  or 
the  Soulc  of  the  World  was  God,  spake  unworthily  of  him  ; 
and  denyed  his  Existence :  For  by  God,  is  understood  the 
cause  of  the  World  ;  and  to  say  the  World  is  God,  is  to  say 
there  is  no  cause  of  it,  that  is,  no  God. 

Thirdly,  to  say  the  World  was  not  Created,  but  Eternall, 
(seeing  that  which  is  Eternall  has  no  cause,)  is  to  deny  there  is 
a  God, 
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Fourthly,  that  they  who  attributing  (as  they  think)  Ease  to 
God,  take  from  him  the  care  of  Man-Kind ;  take  from  him  hii 
Honour :  for  it  takes  away  mens  love,  and  fear  of  him ;  which 
is  the  root  of  Honour. 

Fifthly,  in  those  things  that  signilie  Greatnesse,  and  PowcT} 
to  say  he  is  Finite,  is  not  to  Honour  htm :  For  it  is  not  a  sigoe 
of  the  Will  to  Honour  God,  to  attribute  to  him  lesse  than  we 
can ;  and  Finite,  is  lesse  than  we  can  ;  because  to  Finite,  it  is 
easie  to  adde  more. 

Therefore  to  attribute  Figure  to  him,  is  not  Honour  j  for 
all  Figure  is  Finite; 

Nor  to  say  we  conceive,  and  imagine,  or  have  an  Idea  of 
him,  in  our  mind :  for  whatsoever  we  conceive  is  Finite : 

Nor  to  attribute  to  him  PartSy  or  Totality ;  which  are  the 
Attributes  oncly  of  things  Finite: 

Nor  to  say  he  is  in  this,  or  that  P/ace :  for  whatsoever  is 
in  Place,  is  bounded,  and  Finite :  ^ 

Nor  that  he  is  Moved,  or  Rttteth:  for  both  these  Attributes 
ascribe  to  him  Place: 

Nor  that  there  be  more  Gods  than  one ;  because  it  im- 
plies them  all  Finite :  for  there  cannot  be  more  than  one 
Infinite : 

Nor  to  ascribe  to  him  (unlesse  Metaphorically,  meaning 
not  the  Passion,  but  the  Effect)  Passions  that  partake  of 
Griefe ;  as  Repentance,  Anger,  Mercy  :  or  of  Want  j  as  Af^ 
tite,  Hope,  Desire;  or  of  any  Passive  faculty:  For  Passion,  i» 
Power  limited  by  somewhat  else. 

And  therefore  when  we  ascribe  to  God  a  IVHl,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood,  as  that  of  Man,  for  a  Rational/  Appetite  ;  but  as 
the  Power,  by  which  he  efFecteth  every  thing. 

Likewise  when  we  attribute  to  him  Sight,  and  other  acts 
of  Sense ;  as  also  Knowledge.,  and  Understanding ;  which  in  us 
is  nothing  else,  but  a  tumult  of  the  mind,  raised  by  extemall 
things  that  presse  the  organicall  parts  of  mans  body  :  For  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  God  ;  and  being  things  that  depend  on 
naturall  causes,  cannot  be  attributed  to  him.     [191] 

Hee  that  will  attribute  to  God,  nothing  but  what  is 
warranted  by  naturall  Reason,  must  either  use  such  Negative 
Attributes,  as  Infinite,  Eternal/,  Incompnhensib/e ;  or  Super- 
latives, as  Mo%t  High,  most  Great,  and  the  like ;  or  Indefinite, 
»6+ 
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as  Gm^,  Just^  Hely,  Creator ;  and  in  such  sense,  as  if  he  meant 
not  to  declare  what  he  is,  (for  that  were  to  circumscribe  him 
within  the  limits  of  our  Fancy,)  but  how  much  wee  admire 
him,  and  how  ready  we  would  be  to  obey  him ;  which  is  a 
signe  of  Humility,  and  of  a  Will  to  honour  him  as  much  as  we 
can :  For  there  is  but  one  Name  to  signifie  our  Conception  of 
his  Nature,  and  that  is,  I  am  :  and  but  one  Name  of  his 
Relation  to  us,  and  that  is  God;  in  which  is  contained  Father, 
King,  and  Lord. 

Concerning  the  actions  of  Divine  Worship,  it  is  a  most 
generall  Precept  of  Reason,  that  they  be  signes 
of  the  Intention  to  Honour  God ;  such  as  are,     that  art' 
First,  Prayers :  For  not  the  Carvers,  when  they     li^Mt  of 
made  Images,  were  thought  to  make  them  Gods ;     ■^fw'w 
hut  the  People  that  Prayed  to  them.  "''''^^ 

Secondly,  Thanksgiving ;  which  differeth  from  Prayer  in 
Divine  Worship,  no  otherwise,  than  that  Prayers  precccie,  and 
Thanks  succeed  the  benetlt ;  the  end  both  of  the  one,  and  the 
other,  being  to  acknowledge  God,  for  Author  of  all  benefits, 
as  well  past,  as  future. 

Thirdly,  Gifts  j  that  is  to  say.  Sacrifices^  and  Oblatiens,  (if 
they  be  of  the  best,)  are  signes  of  Honour :  for  they  are 
Thanksgivings. 

Fourthly,  Not  to  swear  by  any  but  God^  is  naturally  a  signe 
of  Honour :  for  it  is  a  confession  that  God  oncly  knoweth  the 
heart ;  and  that  no  mans  wit,  or  strength  can  protect  a  man 
gainst  Gods  vengeance  on  the  perjured. 

Fifthly,  it  is  a  part  of  Rationall  Worship,  to  speak  Con- 
siderately of  God  i  for  it  argues  a  Fear  of  him,  and  Fear,  is  a 
confession  of  his  Power.  Hence  followeth.  That  the  name  of 
God  is  not  to  be  used  rashly,  and  to  no  purpose ;  for  that  is  as 
much,  as  in  Vain:  And  it  is  to  no  purpose,  unlesse  it  be  by 
way  of  Oath,  and  by  order  of  the  Common -wealth,  to  make 
Judgements  certain  ;  or  between  Common-wealths,  to  avoyd 
Warre.  And  that  disputing  of  Gods  nature  is  contrary  to  his 
Honour :  For  it  is  supposed,  that  in  this  naturall  Kingdome  of 
God,  there  is  no  other  way  to  know  any  thing,  but  by  naturall 
Reason;  that  is,  from  the  Principles  of  naturall  Science;  which 
are  so  ^rre  from  teaching  us  any  thing  of  Gods  nature,  as  they 
cannot  teach  us  our  own  nature,  nor  the  nature  of  the  smallest 
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creature  living.  And  therefore,  when  men  out  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  naturall  Reason,  dispute  of  the  Attributes  of  God, 
they  but  dishonour  him  :  For  in  the  Attributes  which  we  give 
to  God,  we  are  not  to  consider  the  signification  of  Philo- 
sophicall  Truth  ;  but  the  signification  of  Pious  Intention,  to  do 
him  the  greatest  Honour  we  are  able.  From  the  want  t^ 
which  consideration,  have  proceeded  the  volumes  of  disputation 
about  the  Nature  of  God,  that  tend  not  to  his  Honour,  but  to 
the  honour  of  our  own  wits,  and  learning;  and  are  nothing 
else  but  inconsiderate,  and  vain  abuses  of  his  Sacred  Name. 

Sixthly,  in  Prayers^  Thanksgivings  Offtrings  and  Sacrifias, 
it  is  a  Dictate  of  naturall  Reason,  that  they  be  every  one  in 
his  kind  the  [192]  best,  and  most  significant  of  Honour.  As 
for  example,  that  Prayers,  and  Thanksgiving,  be  made  in 
Words  and  Phrases,  not  sudden,  nor  light,  nor  Plebeian  ;  but 
beautiful!,  and  well  composed  ;  For  else  we  do  not  God  as 
much  honour  as  we  can.  And  therefore  the  Heathens  did 
absurdly,  to  worship  Images  for  Gods:  But  their  doing  it  in 
Verse,  and  with  Mustek,  both  of  Voyce,  and  Instruments,  was 
reasonable.  Also  that  the  Beasts  they  offered  in  sacrifice,  and 
the  Gifts  they  offered,  and  their  actions  in  Worshipping,  were 
full  of  submission,  and  commemorative  of  benefits  received, 
was  according  to  reason,  as  proceeding  from  an  intention  to 
honour  him. 

Seventhly,  Reason  directeth  not  onely  to  worship  God  in 
Secret ;  but  also,  and  especially,  in  Publique,  and  in  the  sight 
of  men :  For  without  that,  (that  which  in  honour  is  most 
acceptable)  the  procuring  others  to  honour  him,  is  lost. 

Lastly,  Obedience  to  his  Lawes  (that  is,  in  this  case  to  the 
Lawes  of  Nature,)  is  the  greatest  worship  of  all.  For  as 
Obedience  is  mort  acceptable  to  God  than  Sacrifice ;  so  also 
to  set  light  by  his  Commandenients,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
contumelies.  And  these  are  the  Lawes  of  that  Divine 
Worship,  which  naturall  Reason  dictatcth  to  private  men. 

But  seeing  a  Common-wealth  is  but  one  Person,  it  ought 
also  to  exhibite  to  God  but  one  Worship  j  which 
fVarsA^"'  ^^^^  '^  doth,  when  it  commandeth  it  to  be 
centisteth  exhibited  by  Private  men,  Publiquely.     And  this 

wi  Cm-  js  Pijbli(]ue  Worship ;  the  property  whereof,  is  to 

M""^-  be   Uni/erme :   For  those  actions  that  are  done 
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lifiisrently,  by  differcxit  men,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  Publique 
Worship.  And  therefore,  where  many  sorts  of  Worship  be 
Uowed,  proceeding  from  the  different  Religions  of  Private 
aen,  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  any  Publique  Worship,  nor  that 
he  Common-wealth  is  of  any  Religion  at  all. 

And  because  words  (and  consequently  the  Attributes  of 
3od)  have  their  signification  by  agreement,  and        All  Atiri- 
onsdtution  of  men  ;  those  Attributes  are  to  be     tutt:  dtpend 
leld   significative   of  Honour,  that    men    intend     en  tlu  Lowes 
hall  so  be ;  and  whatsoever  may  be  done  by  the 
rills  of  particular  men,  where  there  is  no  Law  but  Reason, 
nay  be  done  by  the  will  of  the  Common- wealth,  by  Lawes 
^ivill.     And  because  a  Common-wealth  hath  no  Will,  nor 
aakes  no  Lawes,  but  those  that  are  made  by  the  Will  of  him, 
tr  them  that  have  the  Soveraign  Power;  it  followeth,  that 
hose  Attributes  which  the  Soveraign  ordaineth,  in  the  Wor- 
hip  of  God,  for  signes  of  Honour,  ought  to  be  taken  and  used 
or  such,  by  private  men  in  their  publique  Worship. 

But  because  not  all   Actions   are  signes   by  Constitution  ; 
Hit  some  are  Naturally  signes  of  Honour,  others 
rf  Contumely,  these  later  (which  are  those  that     ^ethnf^ 
nen  are  ashamed  to  do  in  the  sight  of  them  they 
«verence)  cannot  be  made  by  humane  power  a  part  of  Divine 
vorship ;  nor  the  former  (such  as  are  decent,  modest,  humble 
Sehaviour)  ever  be  separated  from  it.      But  whereas  there  be 
tn  infinite  number  of  Actions,  and  Gestures,  of  an  indifferent 
uture  \  such  of  them  as  the  Common-wealth  shall  ordain  to  be 
Publiquely  and  Universally  in  use,  as  signes  of  Honour,  and 
»rt  of  Gods  Worship,  are  to  be  taken  [193]  and  used  for  such 
>y  the  Subjects.     And  that  which  is  said  in  the  Scripture,  //  »i 
brf/«r  to  obty  God  than  men,  hath   place   in  the   kingdome  of 
Sod  by  Pact,  and  not  by  Nature. 

Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  the  Naturall  Kingdome  of 
3od,  and  his  Naturall  Lawes,  I  will  adde  onely 
:o  this  Chapter  a  short  declaration  of  his  Natural  pu^lt^^t,. 
Punishments.  There  is  no  action  of  man  in  this 
ifc,  that  is  not  the  beginning  of  so  long  a  chayn  of  Con- 
lequences,  as  no  humane  Providence,  is  high  enough,  to  give  a 
nan  a  prospect  to  the  end.  And  in  this  Chayn,  there  are 
inked  together  both  pleasing  and  unpleasing  events ;  in  such 
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manner,  as  he  that  will  do  any  thing  for  his  pleasure,  must 
engage  himselfe  to  suffer  all  the  pains  annexed  to  it  j  and  these 
pains,  are  the  Naturall  Punishments  of  those  actions,  which  are 
the  beginning  of  more  Harme  than  Good.  And  hereby  it 
comes  to  passe,  that  Intemperance,  is  naturally  punished  widi 
Diseases ;  Rashnesse,  with  Mischances ;  Injustice,  with  the 
Violence  of  Enemies;  Pride,  with  Ruine;  Cowardise,  with 
Oppression  ;  Negligent  government  of  Princes,  with  Rebellion ; 
and  Rebellion,  with  Slaughter.  For  seeing  Punishments  are  con- 
sequent to  the  breach  of  Lawes  ;  Naturall  Punishments  must  be 
naturally  consequent  to  the  breach  of  the  Lawes  of  Nature; 
and  thcrfore  follow  them  as  their  naturall,  not  arbitrary  effi^Ss. 
And  thus  Une  concerning  the  Constitution,  Nature,  and 
Tie  Cen-  Right  of  Soveraigns ;  and  concerning  the  Duty  of 
c/uiwn  ef  Subjects,  derived  from  the  Principles  of  Naturall 

tU^iend  Reason.     And    now,    considering  how  difierent 

this  Doctrine  is,  from  the  Practise  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  especially  of  these  Western  parts,  that  have 
received  their  Morall  learning  from  Romt,  and  Athens  i  and 
how  much  depth  of  Morall  Philosophy  is  required,  in  them  that 
have  the  Administration  of  the  Soveraign  Power ;  I  am  at  the 
point  of  believing  this  my  labour,  as  uselesse,  as  the  Common- 
wealth of  Plato ;  For  he  also  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossiUc 
for  the  disorders  of  State,  and  change  of  Governments  by  CiriU 
Warre,  ever  to  be  taken  away,  till  Soveraigns  be  Philosopher. 
But  when  I  consider  again,  that  the  Science  of  Naturall 
Justice,  is  the  onely  Science  necessary  for  Soveraigns,  and  their 
principaJl  Ministers  ;  and  that  they  need  not  be  charged  with 
the  Sciences  Mathematical],  (as  by  Piala  they  arc,)  further, 
than  by  good  Lawes  to  encourage  men  to  the  study  of  them ; 
and  that  neither  Plata,  nor  any  other  Philosopher  hitherto, 
hath  put  into  order,  and  sufficiently,  or  probably  proved  all  the 
Theoremes  of  Morall  doctrine,  that  men  may  learn  thereby, 
both  how  to  govern,  and  how  to  obey  ;  I  recover  some  hope, 
that  one  time  or  other,  this  writing  of  mine,  may  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Soveraign,  who  will  consider  it  himselfe,  (for  it  is 
short,  and  I  think  clear,)  without  the  help  of  any  interessed,  or 
envious  Interpreter ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  entire  Soveraignty, 
in  protecting  the  Publique  teaching  of  it,  convert  this  Truth  of 
Speculation,  into  the  Utility  of  Practice.     [195] 
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CHAP.   XXXII. 

Of  the  Prituiplis  of  Christian  Politiques. 

I  Have  derived  the  Rights  of  Soveraigne  Power,  and  the  duty 
<^  SuHects  hitherto,  from  the  Principles  of  Nature  onelyj 
such  aa  Experience  has  found  true,  or  Consent  ThiWordof 
(concerning  the  use  of  words)  has  made  so  ;  that  Guddelratred 
is  to  say,  from  the  nature  ai  Men,  known  to  us  iyP^'i'l'itt  if 
by  Experience,  and  from  Definitions  (of  such  HplTof'ct^- 
words  as  are  Essential  to  all  Political!  reasoning)  itan  PbH- 
universally  agreed  on.  But  in  that  I  am  next  to  'k'"'- 
handle,  which  is  the  Nature  and  Rights  of  a  Christian 
Common-wealth,  whereof  there  dependeth  much  upon  Super- 
naturall  Revelations  of  the  Will  of  God;  the  ground  of  my 
Discourse  must  be,  not  only  the  Naturall  Word  of  God,  but 
also  the  Propheticall.  ~ 

Neverthelesse,  we  are  not  to  renounce  our  Senses,  and 
Experience;   nor  (that  which   is  the   undoubted        YtiUmi 
Word  of  God)  our  naturall  Reason.     For  they     naiurall  Rta- 
are  the  talents  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hands     «"  '"J^  '*■ 
to  negotiate,  till  the  coming  again  of  our  blessed     "^ 
Saviour;  and  therefore  not  to  be  folded  up  in  the  Napkin  of  an 
Implicite  feith,  but  employed  in  the  purchase  of  Justice,  Peace, 
and  true  Religion.     For  though  there  be  many  things  in  Gods 
Word  above  Reason ;  that  is  to  say,  which  cannot  by  naturall 
reason   be   either    demonstrated,   or   confuted ;    yet    there   is 
nothing   contrary  to  it ;    but  when  it  seemeth  so,  the  fault 
is  either  in  our  unskilfijll  Interpretation,  or  erroneous  Ratio- 
cination. 
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Therefore,  when  any  thing  therein  written  is  too  hard  fbr 
our  examination,  wee  are  bidden  to  captivate  our  understanding 
to  the  Words ;  and  not  to  labour  in  sifting  out  a  Philosophical] 
truth  by  Logick,  of  such  mysteries  as  are  not  comprehensible, 
nor  fall  under  any  rule  of  naturall  science.  For  it  is  with 
the  mysteries  of  our  Religion,  as  with  wholsome  pills  for 
the  sick,  which  swallowed  whole,  have  the  vcrtue  to  cure; 
but  chewed,  are  for  the  most  part  cast  up  again  without 
effect.     [196] 

But  by  the  Captivity  of  our  Understanding,  is  not  meant 
■  "  Submission  of  the  Intellectuall  faculty,  to  the 
caftivate  tie  Opinion  of  any  other  man  ;  but  of  the  Will  to 
U»dersiand-  Obedience,  where  obedience  is  due.  For  Sense, 
'"■?■  Memory^  Understanding,  Reason,  and    OpinioD 

are  not  in  our  power  to  change;  but  alwaies,  and  necessarily 
such,  as  the  things  we  see,  hear,  and  consider  suggest  unto  us ; 
and  therefore  are  not  effects  of  our  Will,  but  our  Will 
of  them.  We  then  Captivate  our  Understanding  and  Reason, 
when  we  forbear  contradiction  ;  when  wc  so  speak,  as  (by 
lawfull  Authority)  we  are  commanded ;  and  when  we  live 
accordingly ;  which  in  sum,  is  Trust,  and  Faith  reposed  in  him 
that  speaketh,  though  the  mind  be  incapable  of  any  Notion  at 
all  from  the  words  spoken. 

When  God  speaketh  to  man,  it  must  be  either  immediately; 
Hirw  Ged  °^  ^y  mediation  of  another  man,  to  whom  he  had 
speaiiihia  formerly  spoken  by  himself  immediately.     How 

"^^^  God  speaketh  to  a  man  immediately,   may  be 

understood  by  those  well  enough,  to  whom  he  hath  so  spoken ; 
but  how  the  same  should  be  understood  by  another,  is  hard, 
if  not  impossible  to  know.  For  if  a  man  pretend  to  me,  that 
God  hath  spoken  to  him  supernatu rally,  and  immediately,  and 
I  make  doubt  of  it,  I  cannot  easily  perceive  what  argument  be 
can  produce,  to  oblige  me  to  beleevc  it.  It  is  true,  that  if  he 
be  my  Soveraign,  he  may  oblige  me  to  obedience,  so,  as  not  by 
act  or  word  to  declare  I  beleeve  him  not ;  but  not  to  think  any 
otherwise  then  my  reason  perswades  mc.  But  if  one  that  hath 
not  such  authority  over  me,  shall  pretend  the  same,  there  is 
nothing  that  exacteth  either  bcleefe,  or  obedience. 

For  to  say  that  God  hath  spoken  to  him  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  is  not  to  say  God  hath  spoken  to  him  immediately, 
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ut  bj  mediation  of  the  Prophets,  or  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  the 
!hurch,  in  such  manner  as  he  speaks  to  alt  other  Christian 
ten.  To  say  he  hath  spoken  to  him  in  a  Dream,  is  no  more 
len  CO  say  he  dreamed  that  God  spake  to  him  ;  which  is  not 
F  force  to  win  beleef  from  any  man,  that  knows  dreams  are 
NT  the  most  part  natural!,  and  may  proceed  from  former 
lou^ts ;  and  such  dreams  as  that,  from  selfe  conceit,  and 
olish  arrt^ance,  and  l^lse  opinion  of  a  mans  own  goodlinesse, 
r  other  vertue,  by  which  he  thinks  he  hath  merited  the  l^vour 
r  extraordinary  Revelation.  To  say  he  hath  seen  a  Vision, 
r  heard  a  Voice,  is  to  say,  that  he  dreamed  between  sleeping 
id  waking:  for  in  such  manner  a  man  doth  many  times 
ituniUy  take  his  dream  for  a  vision,  as  not  having  welt  observed 
it  own  slumbering.  To  say  he  speaks  by  supernaturall 
uiMTation,  is  to  say  lie  finds  an  ardent  desire  to  speak,  or  some 
long  opinion  of  himself,  for  which  hee  can  alledge  no  natural! 
id  sufficient  reason.  So  that  though  God  Almighty  can 
cak  to  a  man,  by  Dreams,  Visions,  Voice,  and  Inspiration  ; 
^  be  obliges  no  man  to  beleeve  he  hath  so  done  to  him 
lat  pretends  it ;   who  (being  a  man)  may  erre,  and  (which 

more)  may  lie.-- 
How  then  can   he,  to  whom  God   hath   never   revealed 
S    Wi]    immediately    (saving    by   the    way    of 
Itural  reason)  know  when  he  is  to  obey,  or  not     „arlu'^- 
'  t^bey  his  Word,  delivered  by  him,  that  sayes  he     fi^tj  an 

a  Prophet  ?     Of  400  Prophets,  of  whom  the     *wi™- 
.  of  Israel  Tisked  counsel,  concerning  [197]  the     i  Xiass  »i, 
aire   he    made    against   Ramoth    Gileady   only     j  janrs  13 
ficaiab  was  a  true  one.     The  Prophet  that  was 
nt  to  prophecy  against  the  Altar  set  up  by  Jersboam^  though  a 
lie  Prophet,  and  that  by  two  miracles  done  in  his  presence 
pears   to  be  a   Prophet  sent    from  God,  was    yet   deceived 
■  another  old  Prophet,  that  perswaded  him  as  from  the  mouth 

God,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him.  If  one  Prophet  deceive 
other,  what  certainty  is  there  of  knowing  the  will  of  God,  by 
her  way  than  that  of  Reason  P  To  which  I  answer  out  of 
e  Holy  Scripture,  that  there  be  two  marks,  by  which 
gether,  not  asunder,  a  true  Prophet  is  to  be  known.  One  is 
e  doing  of  miracles  1  the  other  is  the  not  teaching  any  other 
iligion    than   that   which   is    already   established.     Asunder 
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(I  say)  neither  of  these  is  sufficient.  If  a  Prophtt  rise  amenpt 
you,  ar  a  Dreamer  tf  dreams,  and  shall  pretend  the 
I  1  \  1\  ^  diiing  of  a  miracle,  and  the  miracle  come  to  passe;  if 
he  lay,  Let  us  follow  strange  Gods,  ivhich  thou  bast 
not  in&wn,  thou  shall  not  hearken  to  him,  Wf.  But  that  Prephtt 
and  Dreamer  of  dreams  shall  be  put  to  death,  because  he  hath 
spoken  to  you  to  Revolt  from  the  Lord  your  God.  In  which  words 
two  things  are  to  be  observed  ;  First,  that  God  wi!  not  have 
miracles  alone  serve  for  arguments,  to  approve  the  Prophets 
calling ;  but  (as  it  is  in  the  third  verse)  for  an  experiment 
of  the  constancy  of  our  adherence  to  himself.  For  the  woAs 
of  the  Egyptian  Sorcerers,  though  not  so  great  as  those  rf 
Moses,  yet  were  great  miracles.  Secondly,  that  how  great 
soever  the  miracle  be,  yet  if  it  tend  to  stir  up  revolt  against  the 
King,  or  him  that  governeth  by  the  Kings  authonty,  he  that 
doth  such  miracle,  is  not  to  be  considered  otherwise  than  as 
sent  to  make  triall  of  their  allegiance.  For  these  words,  revoh 
from  the  Lord  your  God,  are  in  this  place  equivalent  to  r«W( 
from  your  King.  For  they  had  made  God  their  King  by  pact 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai;  who  ruled  them  by  Moses  only} 
for  he  only  spake  witJi  God,  and  from  time  to  time  declared 
Gods  Commandements  to  the  people.  In  hke  manner,  after 
our  Saviour  Christ  had  made  his  Disciples  acknowledge  him  fat 
the  Messiah,  (that  is  to  say,  for  Gods  anointed,  whom  the 
nation  of  the  Jews  daily  expected  for  their  King,  but  rcfiised 
when  he  came,)  he  omitted  not  to  advertise  them  of  the  danger 
of  miracles.  There  shall  arise  (saith  he)  false  Christs^  and  fits* 
Prophets,  and  shall  doe  great  uionders  and  miracles, 
*'  *'  even  to  the  seducing  (if  it  wire  possible)  of  the  very 
Elect.  By  which  it  appears,  that  false  Prophets  may  have  the 
power  of  miracles;  yet  are  wee  not  to  take  their  doctrin  for 
Gods  Word.  St.  Paul  says  further  to  the 
Galatians,  that  if  himself,  or  an  jfngell from  heaven 
preach  another  Gospel  to  them,  than  he  had  preached,  let  him 
be  accursed.  That  Gospel  was,  that  Christ  was  King ;  so  that 
all  preaching  against  the  power  of  the  King  received,  id 
consequence  to  these  words,  is  by  St.  Paul  accursed.  For 
his  speech  is  addressed  to  those,  who  by  his  preaching  had 
already  received  Jesus  for  the  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  for  Kine 
of  the  Jews. 
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knd  as  Miracles,  without  preaching  that  Doctrine  which 

hath   established;    so   preaching   the   true 
TUie,  without  the   doing  of   miracles  is  an       f^%^l^- 
fficient  argument  of  immediate  Revelation.     theoMlaoi,  ' 

[198]    if   a    man    that    teacheth    not    false     MinuUs,a«d 
:rine,  should  pretend  to  bee  a  Prophet  without     9"'"?t '/"' 
ing  any  Miracle,  he  is  never  the  more  to  bee    "J^Xa;. 
■dcd    for    his    pretence,    as    is   evident    by 
.  18.  V.  21,  22.     If  thou  iay  in  thy  hearty  Haw  shall  wt 

that  the  IVord  (of  the  Prophet)  is  not  that  which  the  Lard 
spoken.  When  the  Prophet  shall  have  spoken  in  the  name  of 
M-d,  that  which  shall  not  come  to  passe,  that's  the  vjord  which 
md  hath  not  spoken,  but  the  Prophet  has  spoken  it  out  of  the 

of  his  own  heart,  fear  him  not.  But  a  man  may  here  again 
When  the  Prophet  hath  foretold  a  thing,  how  shal  we 
T  whether  it  will  come  to  passe  or  not?  For  he  may 
bI  it  as  a  thing  to  arrive  alter  a  certain  long  time,  longer 

the  time  of  mans  life ;  or  indefinitely,  that  it  will  come  to 

one  time  or  other  :  in  which  case  this  mark  of  a  Prophet 
luscfull ;  and  therefore  the  miracles  that  oblige  us  to 
ve  a  Prophet,  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  an  immediate, 
not  long  deferr'd  event.  So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
ling  of  the  Religion  which  God  hath  established,  and  the 
ing  of  a  p[r]esent  Miracle,  joined  together,  were  the  only 
9  whereby  the  Scripture  would  have  a  true  Prophet,  that  is 
ly,  immediate  Revelation  to  be  acknowledged ;  neither 
lem  being  singly  sufficient  to  oblige  any  other  man  to 
•A  what  he  saith. 

eeing  therefore  Miracles  now  cease,  we  have  no  sign  left, 
eby  to  acknowledge  the  pretended  Revela- 
,  or  Inspirations  of  any  private   man ;    nor     ,„J^^^^. 
ation  to  give  ear  to  any  Doctrine,  farther    phttieeasc, 

it  is  conformable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ""^  "^  ^P" 
h  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  supply  the  "heir^^aee. 
,  juid  suDiciently  recompense  the  want  of 
ther  Prophecy;  and  from  which,  by  wise  and  learned 
preCation,  and  carefull  ratiocination,  all  rules  and  precepts 
(sary  to  the  knowledge  of  our  dutv  both  to  God  and  man, 
xit  Enthusiasme,  or  supernatural!  Inspiration,  may  easily 
educed.     And  this  Scripture  is  it,  out  of  which  I  am 
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to  take  the  Principles  of  my  Discourse^  concerning  the  Righn 
of  those  that  are  the  Supream  Governors  on  earth,  of  ChrisOan 
Common -wealths  \  and  of  the  duty  of  Christian  Subjecti 
towards  their  Soveraigns.  And  to  that  end,  I  shall  speak 
in  the  next  Chapter,  of  the  Books,  Writers,  Scope  and 
Authority  of  the  Bible.     [199] 


CHAP.   XXXIII. 

Of  the  Number,  Antiquity,  Scope,  Authority,  and 
Interpreters  of  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture. 

BY  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  arc  understood  tho»e, 
which  ought  to  be  the  Canon,  that  is  to  say,  the  Rules  of 
OfthtBoaks    Christian  life.     And  because  all  Rules  of  lift, 
Bf  Hvfy  Scrip-     which  men  arc  in  conscience  bound  to  obserre, 
'"'■'■  are  Laws ;    the  question  of  the  Scripture,  is  the 

question  of  what  is  Law  throughout  all  Christendome,  both 
Naturall,  and  Civill.  For  though  it  be  not  determined  in 
Scripture,  what  Laws  every  Christian  King  shall  constitute 
in  his  own  Dominions  -,  yet  it  is  determined  what  laws  he  shall 
not  constitute.  Seeing  therefore  I  have  already  proved,  that 
Soveraigns  in  their  own  Dominions  are  the  sole  Legislators; 
those  Books  only  are  Canonicall,  that  is,  Law,  in  every  nation, 
which  are  established  lor  such  by  the  Soveraign  Authority.  It 
is  true,  that  God  is  the  Soveraign  of  all  Soveraigns;  and 
therefore,  when  he  speaks  to  any  Subject,  he  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  whatsoever  any  earthly  Potentate  command  to  the 
contrary.  But  the  question  is  not  of  obedience  to  God,  but 
of  tuhin,  and  vjhat  God  hath  said  i  which  to  Subjects  that  haie 
no  supernaturail  revelation,  cannot  be  known,  but  by  that 
naturall  reason,  which  guided  them,  for  the  obtaining  of  Pejce 
and  Justice,  to  obey  the  authority  of  their  severall  Common- 
wealths ;  that  is  to  say,  of  their  lawfull  Soveraigns.  According 
to  this  obligation,  I  can  acknowledge  no  other  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  be  Holy  Scripture,  but  those  which  hare 
been  commanded  to  be  acknowledged  for  such,  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Church  of  England.  What  Books  these  are, 
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I  sufficiently  known,  without  a  Catalogue  of  them  here ;  and 
ley  are  the  same  that  are  acknowledged  by  St.  yeromty 
rho  holdeth  the  rest,  namely,  the  fflsdsme  of  Sakmon,  Ecele- 
asticuSf  "Judithy  T'akias,  the  first  and  the  second  of  A4aicabus^ 
iiough  lie  had  seen  the  first  in  Hebrnv)  and  the  third  and 
Mirth  of  Esdras,  for  /Apocrypha.  Of  the  Canonical!,  "Jaitphut 
learned  Jew,  that  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Empcrour 
yomitian,  reckoneth  twenty  twa,  making  the  number  agree  ivith 
le  Htbrevj  Alphabet.  St.  Jtrome  does  the  same,  though  they 
xrlcon  them  in  different  manner.  For  Josephus  numbers  five 
•ooks  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  Prophets,  that  writ  the  History 
F  their  own  times  (which  how  it  agrees  with  the  Prophets 
•ridngs  contained  in  the  Bible  wee  shall  sec  hereafter),  and 
ur  of  Hymnet  and  Morall  Precepts.  But  St.  Jerome  reckons 
V*  Books  of  Moses,  eight  of  Prophets,  and  nine  of  other  Holy 
lit,  which  he  calls  of  Hagiographa,  The  Septuagini,  who 
■ere  70.  learned  men  of  the  Jews,  sent  for  by  Ptslerny  King  of 
'gypt,  to  translate  the  Jewish  law,  out  of  the  Hebrew  into  the 
'reek,  have  [200]  left  us  no  other  for  holy  Scripture  in  the 
'■reek  tongue,  but  the  same  that  are  received  in  the  Church 
F  Engiarid. 

As  for  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  are  equally 
Juiowledged  for  Canon  by  all  Christian  Churches,  and 
f  all  Sects  of  Christians,  that  admit  any  Books  at  all 
tr  Canon  icall. 

Who  were  the  originall  writers  of  the  severall  Books  of 
[oly  Scripture,  has  not  been   made  evident  by         7-.  ■    . 
ly  sufficient  testimony  of  other  History,  (which     tiouitJ.     " 
the  only  proof  of  matter  of  fact);  nor  can  be 
f  any  arguments  of  naturall  Reason  :  for  Reason  serves  only 
t  convince  the  truth  (not  of  fact,  but)  of  consequence.     The 
^l  therefore  that  must  guide  us   in   this  question,  must  be 
lat  which  is  held  out  unto  us  from  the  Bookes  themselves ; 
jid  this  light,  though  it  shew  us  not  the  writer  of  every  book, 
et   it  is  not  unusefiill  to  give   us  knowledge   of  the  time, 
■herein  they  were  written. 

And  first,  for  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  not  argument  enough 

lat    they  were    written    by   Moses,   because    they    are    called 

ic  five  Books  of  Moses ;  no  more  than  these  titles,  The  Book 

r  Joshua,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Book  of  Ruth,  and  the 
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Books  of  the  Kings,  are  arguments  sufficient  to  prove,  chat  they 
were  written  by  Jinhua^  by  the  Judges,  by  Ruth,  and  b* 
the  Kings.  For  in  titles  of  Books,  the  subject  is  markea, 
as  often  as  the  writer.  The  History  of  Livy,  denotes  the 
Writer ;  but  the  History  of  Scanilcrbeg,  is  denominated  from 
The  Ptnia-  ^^  subject.  Wc  read  in  the  last  Chapter  of 
fnuh  not  DeulfrBnarnie,  ver.    6.    concerning   the    sepulchcr 

writtm  by  of  Moses,    that   no   man    knou'eth   of  his    sepuUhrr 

^'""-  to   this  day,  that   is,  to  the    day  wherein    those 

words  were  written.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  those  words 
were  written  after  his  interrement.  For  it  were  a  strange 
interpretation,  to  say  Mases  spake  of  his  own  sepulcher  (though 
by  Prophecy),  that  it  was  not  found  to  that  day,  wherein 
he  was  yet  living.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  alledged,  that 
the  last  Chapter  only,  not  the  whole  Ptntuttuch,  was  written  by 
some  other  man,  but  the  rest  not :  Let  us  therefore  consider 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  chap.  12.  ver.  6. 
And  Abraham  passed  through  the  land  la  the  place  o/"Sichem,  unit 
the  plain  of  Moreh,  and  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land; 
which  must  needs  bee  the  words  of  one  that  wrote  when 
the  Canaanite  was  not  in  the  land ;  and  consequently,  not 
of  Moses,  who  dyed  before  he  came  into  it.  Likewise  Nuiibtn 
21.  ver.  14.  the  Writer  citeth  another  more  ancient  Book, 
Entituled,  The  Book  of  the  IVarres  of  the  hird,  wherein  were 
registred  the  Acts  of  Moses,  at  the  Red-sea,  and  at  the  brook  of 
Arnon.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  five  Books 
of  Moses  were  written  after  his  time,  though  how  long  after  it 
be  not  so  manifest. 

But  though  Moses  did  not  compile  those  Books  entirely,  and 
in  the  form  we  have  them  ;  yet  he  wrote  all  that  which  hec  ii 
there  said  to  have  written  :  as  for  example,  the  Volume  of  the 
Law,  which  is  contained,  as  it  secmcth,  in  the  1 1  of  Deuttrt- 
nomie,  and  the  following  Chapters  to  the  27.  which  was  alw 
commanded   to  be  written   on  stones,  in  thrir 

Moses  himself  write,  and  deliver  to  the  Priests  and  Elders  of 
hrael,  to  be  [201]  read  every  seventh  year  to  all  Israel,  at  their 
assembling  in  the  feast  of  'I  abernacles.  And  this  is  that  Law 
which  God  commanded,  that  their  Kings  (when  they  shouU 
have  established  that  form  of  Government)  should  take  2  copy 
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(rom  the  Priests  and  Levites ;  and  which  Moses  , 

nmanded  the  Priests  and  Levites  to  lay  in  the  '^''^ 

c  of  the  Arte ;   and  the  same  which  having        %^"^'  ''" 
!ii  lost,  was  long  time   after   found    again    by     ,'       ^^'  '' 
Utah,  and  sent  to  King  yosias,  who  causing  it 
be  read  to  the  People,  renewed  the  Covenant  between  God 
I  them. 

That  the  Book  of  yoshua  was  also  written  long  after  the 
ic  of  yesbua,  may  be  gathered  out  of  many 
CCS  of  the  Book  it  self.     >Awfl  had  set  up    j^tf^it- 
cive   stones  in    the    middest   of  yardan^  for  a     im  after  his 
nument  of  their  passage  I  of  which  the  Writer     "'■"'■ 
ch  thus,  Thry  are  there  unto  this  day ;  for  urtto        Jesk.  4.  9. 
I  dajy  is  a  phrase  that  significth  a  time  past, 
rond  the  memory  of  man.      In  like  manner,  upon  the  saying 

the  Lord,   that  he   had   rolled  off  from   the         ,^  , 
>pte  the  Reproach  of  Egypu  the  Writer  saith,        ^'     *'  '' 
t  place  is  called  Gilgal   unto  this  day;    which    to  have   said 
the  time  of  yoihua  had  been  improper.      So  also  the  name 

the  Valley  of  Achor,  from  the  trouble  that  _  ,  , 
ban  raised  in  the  Camp,  the  Writer  saith,  ^  '"  ' 
mainelh  unto  this  day;  which  must  needs  bee  therefore  long 
er  the  time  of  Joshua.  Arguments  of  this  kind  there  be 
iny  other;    as  Josh.  8.  29.  13.  13.  14,  14.  15.  63. 

The  same  is  manifest  by  like  arguments  of  the  Book  of 
«(f«,chap.  I.  21,  26.  6.  24.  10.  4.  15.  19.  17.         Th^Bookeof 

and  Kuth  i.  i.  but  especially  Judg.  18.  30.  y,uigesand 
lere  it  is  said,  that  Jonathan  and  his  sonnes  Kuihui-"- 
Tt  Priests  to  the  Tribe  of  "  '        " 

tht  captivity  of  the  land. 

That  the  Books  of  Samuel  were  also  written  after  his  own 
le,  there  arc  the  like  arguments,  i  Sam.  5.  5.         Theliieof 

13,  15.  27.  6.  &  30.  25.  where,  after  David    ihcBaBkesef 
d  adjudged  equall  part  of  the  spoiles,  to  them     ■^'""'«'- 
»t   guarded  the  Ammunition,  with  them  that  fought,  the 
liter  saith.  He  made  it  a  Statute  and  an  Ordinance  /o  Israel  to 
•t  day.     Again,  when  David  (displeased,  that  _  ^  , 

E  Lord  had  slain    Uzz,ah,  for  putting  out  his 
ad  to  sustain  the  Ark,)  called  the  place  Perez- UzTiah,  the 
'liter  saith,  it  is  called  so  to  this  day :    the  time  therefore 
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of  the  writing  of  that  Book,  must  be  long  after  the  time  of  the 
fact  i  that  is,  long  after  the  time  of  David. 

As  for  the  two  Books  of  the  Kings,  and  the  two  Bodci 
TheBecksBf    °'"  ^^  Chronicles,  besides  the  places  which  men- 
tht  JaHgj,ami    tion    such    monuments,    as    the   Writer    saith, 
rt*  Cirmi-         remained  till  his  own  days ;  such  as  are  i  Kinp 
"'  9.  13.  9.  21.    10.  12.   12.  19.     2  Kingi  2.  11. 

8,  22.  10.  27.  14.  7.  16.  6.  17.  23.  17.  34.  17.41.  I  Cbm. 
4.  41 .  5,  26.  It  is  argument  sufficient  they  were  written  after 
the  captivity  in  Babylon,  that  the  History  of  them  is  continued 
till  that  time.  For  the  Facts  Registred  are  alwaies  more 
ancient  than  the  Register ;  and  much  more  ancient  than  such 
Books  as  make  mention  of,  and  quote  the  Register ;  as  these 
Books  doe  in  divers  places,  referring  the  Reader  to  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Juda,  to  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  to  the  Books  of  the  Prophet  Samuel,  of 
the  Prophet  Nathan,  of  the  Prophet  Ahijah ;  to  the  Vision 
of  ffbdo,  to  the  Books  of  the  Prophet  Servetah,  and  of  the 
Prophet  Adde.     [202] 

The  Books  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  were  written  ccrtatnlj' 

after   their  return  from  captivity ;    because  their  return,  the 

re- edification  of  the  walls  and  houses  of  ytrt- 

Ne^iak  salem,    the    renovation    q^   the    Covenant,  and 

ordination  of  their  policy  are  therein  |cont2ined. 

The   History   of   Queen   Esthtr   is  of   the   time   of  the 

_  ,^  Captivity  ;  and  therefere  the  Writer  must  have 

Esther.  ^     '^       r'  \.  c        ■.. 

been  of  the  same  time,  or  after  it. 

The  Book  of  Job  hath  no  mark  in  it  of  the  time  wherein 
it  was  written:  and  though  it  appear  suiGdendf 
^'  {Ezfiiel  14,  14,  and  James  5.  ii.)  that  he  was  no 

fained  person ;  yet  the  Book  it  self  seemeth  not  to  be  1 
History,  but  a  Treatise  concerning  a  question  in  ancient  time 
much  disputed,  why  tuicked  men  havt  often  prospertd  in  ibis 
world,  and  good  men  have  been  abided ;  and  it  is  the  more 
probable,  because  from  the  beginning,  to  the  third  verse  of  the 
third  chapter,  where  the  complaint  of  Job  beginneth,  the 
Hebrew  is  (as  St.  Jerame  testifies)  in  prose  ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  sixt  verse  of  the  last  chapter  in  Hexameter  Verses;  and 
the  rest  of  that  chapter  again  in  prose.  So  that  the  dispute  il 
all   in   verse;    and  the  prose  is  added,  but  as  a  Preface  in 
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the  beginning,  and  an  £pil<»;ue  in  the  end.  But  Verse  is  no 
usuall  stile  of  such,  as  either  are  themselves  in  great  pain, 
as  Jah  i  or  of  such  as  come  to  comfort  them,  as  hia  friends  \ 
but  in  Philosophy,  especially  niorall  Philosophy,  in  ancient  time 
frequent. 

The  Psalmes  were  written  the  most  part  by  David.,  for  the 
use  of  the  Quire.  To  these  are  added  some 
Songs  of  Maia,  and  other  holy  men  ;  and  some  Thi  PtaUtr. 
of  them  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  as  the  137.  and  the 
126.  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  Psalter  was  compiled,  and 
put  into  the  form  it  now  hath,  after  the  return  of  the  'Jews 
from  Babylon. 

The  Prmerhsy  being  a  Collection  of  wise  and  godly  Sayings, 
pordy  of  Soloman,  partly  of  ilgur  the  son  of  Jakeh^ 
suid  partly  of  the  Mother  of  King  Lcmutl^  cannot     ^^'  '^ 
prol»bly  be  thought  to  have  been  collected  by 
Salemon,  rather  then  by  jfgur,  or  the  Mother  of  Lemuel;  and 
that,  though   the   sentences   be   theirs,  yet  the  collection  or 
compiling  them  into  this  one  Boole,  was  the  work  of  some 
other  godly  man,  that  lived  after  them  all. 

The  Books  of  Eccletiastes  and  the  Canliclis  have  nothing 
that  was  not  Solomons.^  except  it  be  the  Titles,  or  Ecelesiailis 
Inscriptions.  For  The  Wards  of  the  Preacher.,  anJiheCan- 
tht  Son  of  David,  King  in  Jerusalem  i  and.  The  '"'"■ 
Seng  of  Sangi,  which  is  Salomon's^  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
distinctions  sake,  then,  when  the  Books  of  Scripture  were 
gathered  into  one  body  of  the  Law ;  to  the  end,  that  not 
the  Doctrine  only,  but  the  Authors  also  might  be  extant. 

Of  the  Prophets,  the  most  ancient,  are  Sophoniahy  Jonaty 
AmeSy  Hosea^  Isaiah,  and  Michaiah,  who  lived  in 
the   time  of  Amazjah,   and  Az.ariah,  otherwise     Pi-ap^efj 
ChJaSy  Kings  of  Judah.     But  the  Book  of  Jonas 
is  not  properly  a  Register  of  his  Prophecy,  (for  that  is  contained 
in  these  few  words,  Fmirly  dayes  and  Ninivy  shall  hi  destroyed.^ 
but  a  History  or  Narration  of  his  frowardnesse  and  disputing 
Gods  commandements  ;    so  that  there  is  small  probability  he 
should  be  the  Author,  seeing  he  is  the  subject  of  it.     But  the 
Book  of  Amas  is  his  Prophecy.     [203] 

Jeremiah,  Aidias,  Nahum,  and  Haiaiiui  prophecyed  in  the 
time  of  Jmiah. 
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Ezekiel^  Daniel^  Jggeus^  and  Zacharias^  in  the  Captivity. 

When  Joel  and  Malachi  prophecyed^  is  not  evident  by  their 

Writings.     But  considering  the  Inscriptions,  or  Titles  of  their 

Books,  it  is  manifest  enough,  that  the  whole  Scripture  of  the 

Old  Testament,  was  set  forth  in  the  form  we  have  it,  after  the 

return  of  the  Jews  from  their  Captivity  in  Babylon^  and  before 

the   time    of   Ptolenuem  Philadelphus^  that   caused    it    to   bee 

translated  into  Greek  by  seventy  men,  which  were  sent  him  out 

of  Judea  for  that  purpose.     And  if  the  Books  of  Apocrypha 

(which  are  recommended  to  us  by  the  Church,  though  not  for 

Canonicall,  yet  for  profitable  Books  for  our  instruction)  may  in 

this  point  be  credited,  the  Scripture  was  set  forth  in  the  form 

wee  have  it  in,   by  Esdras ;    as  may  appear  by   that  which 

he  himself  saith,  in  the  second  book,  chapt.  14.  verse  21,  22, 

he.  where  speaking  to  God,  he  saith  thus.  Thy  law  is  burnt  \ 

therefore  no  man  knoweth  the  things  which  thou  hast   done^  or 

the  works  that  are  to  begin ,     But  if  I  have  found  Grace  before 

thee^  send  down  the  holy  Spirit  into  me^  and  I  shall  write  all  that 

hath    been  done  in   the  worlds  since  the  beginnings  which  were 

written    in    thy  LaWy   that   men   may  find  thy  pathy  and  that 

they  which  will  live  in  the  later  days^  may  live.     And  verse  45. 

And  it  came  to  passe  when  the  forty  dayes  were  fulfilled^  that  the 

Highest  spakey  sayingy  The  first  that  thou  hast  written^  publish 

openlyy  that  the  worthy  and  unworthy  may  read  it ;  but  keep  the 

seventy  la  sty  that  thou  mayst  deliver  them  onely  to  such  as  be  wise 

among  the  people.     And  thus  much  concerning  the  time  of  the 

writing  of  the  Bookes  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  all  in  lesse  then 

an  age  after  Christs  Ascension,  and   had  all  of 

Testame^         them  seen   our  Saviour,  or  been  his   Disciples, 

except  St.  Pauly  and  St,  Luke  \  and  consequently 
whatsoever  was  written  by  them,  is  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  the  A|x>stles.  But  the  time  wherein  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  received,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Church  to 
be  of  their  writing,  is  not  altogether  so  ancient.  For,  as  the 
Bookes  of  the  Old  Testament  are  derived  to  us,  from  no  higher 
time  then  that  of  EsdraSy  who  by  the  direction  of  Gods  Spirit 
retrived  them,  when  they  were  lost :  Those  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  the  copies  were  not  many,  nor  could 
easily  be  all  in  any  one  private  mans  hand,  cannot  bee  derived 
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om  a  higher  time,  than  that  wherein  the  Governours  of  the 
!hurch  collected,  approved,  and  recommended  them  to  us,  as 
le  writings  of  those  Apostles  and  Disciples;  under  whose 
ames  they  go.  The  first  enumeration  of  all  the  Bookes,  both 
f  the  Old,  and  New  Testament,  is  in  the  Canons  of  the 
Lpostles,  supposed  to  be  collected  by  Clement  the  first  (after 
t.  Peter)  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  because  that  is  but  supposed, 
id  by  many  questioned,  the  Councell  of  Laodicea  is  the  first 
'e  know,  that  recommended  the  Bible  to  the  then  Christian 
Churches,  for  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  :  and 
lis  Councell  was  held  in  the  364.  yeer  after  Christ.  At  which 
me,  though  ambition  had  so  far  prevailed  on  the  great 
doctors  of  the  Church,  as  [204]  no  more  to  esteem  Emperours, 
lough  Christian,  for  the  Shepherds  of  the  people,  but  for 
licep;  and  Emperours  not  Christian,  for  Wolves;  and 
idea vou red  to  passe  their  Doctrine,  not  for  Counsell,  and 
ifbrmation,  as  Preachers ;  but  for  Laws,  as  absolute  Gover- 
3urs ;  and  thought  such  frauds  as  tended  to  make  the  people 
le  more  obedient  to  Christian  Doctrine,  to  be  pious ;  yet  I  am 
*rswaded  they  did  not  therefore  falsi  fie  the  Scriptures,  though 
le  copies  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  were  in 
le  hands  only  of  the  Ecclesiasticks ;  because  if  they  had 
2d  an  intention  so  to  doe,  they  would  surely  have  made  them 
lore  ^vorable  to  their  power  over  Christian  Princes,  and  Civill 
>veraignty,  than  they  are.  I  see  not  therefore  any  reason  to 
>ubt,  but  that  the  Old,  and  New  Testament,  as  we  have 
icm  now,  are  the  true  Registers  of  those  things,  which  were 
>ne  and  said  by  the  Prophets,  and  Apostles.  And  so  perhaps 
TC  some  of  those  Books  which  are  called  Apocrypha,  if 
ft  out  of  the  Canon,  not  for  inconformity  of  Doctrine  with 
ic  rest,  but  only  because  they  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
or  after  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  there 
€re  few  learned  Jews,  that  were  not  perfect  in  the  Greek 
»ngue.  For  the  seventy  Interpreters  that  converted  the  Bible 
ito  Greek,  were  all  of  them  Hebrews ;  and  we  have  extant 
ic  works  of  Philo  and  yosephus  both  Jews,  written  by  them 
oquently  in  Greek.  But  it  is  not  the  Writer,  but  the  authority 
r  the  Church,  that  maketh  a  Book  Canonical!.  And  although 
icse  Books  were  written  by  divers  men,  yet  it  is 
lanifest  the  Writers  were  all  indued  with  one  ^    ^^* 
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and  the  same  Spirit,  in  that  they  conspire  to  one  and  the  same 
end,  which  is  the  setting  forth  of  the  Rights  of  the  Kingdome 
of  God^    the    Father^  Soriy   and    Holy   Ghost.     For   the    Bock 
of    Genesis^   deriveth    the   Genealogy   of  Gods   people,   from 
the  creation  of  the  World,  to  the  going  into  Egypt :  the  other 
four  Books  of  Moses ^  contain  the  Election  of  God  for  their 
King,  and  the  Laws  which  hee  prescribed  for  their  Government: 
The  Books  of  yoshua^  J^^g^h  ^«^A>  and  Samuel^  to  the  time  of 
Sauly  describe  the  acts  of  Gods  people,  till  the  time  they  act 
oiF  Gods  yoke,  and  called  for  a  King,  after  the  manner  of  their 
neighbour   nations :    The    rest   of   the    History   of   the   Old 
Testament,  derives  the  succession  of  the  line  of  David^  to  the 
Captivity,  out  of  which  line  was  to  spring  the  restorer  of  the 
Kingdome  of  God,  even  our  blessed  Saviour  God  the  Son^  whose 
coming  was  foretold  in  the  Bookes  of  the  Prophets,  after  whom 
the  Evangelists  writt  his  life,  and  actions,  and  his  claim  to  the 
Kingdome,  whilst  he  lived  on  earth  :  and  lastly,  the  Acts,  and 
Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  declare  the  coming  of  God,  the  Helj 
Ghosty    and    the    Authority   he    left    with    them,    and    their 
successors,  for  the  direction  of  the  Jews,  and  for  the  invitation 
of  the  Gentiles.     In  sum  me,  the  Histories  and  the  Prophecies 
of  the  old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  have  had  one  and  the  same  scope,  to  convert 
men  to  the  obedience  of  God  ;   i .  in  Moses^  and  the  Priests ;  2. 
in  the  man  Christ  \  and  3.  in  the  Apostles  and  the  successors  to 
Apostolicall   power.     For   these    three   at    several    times  did 
represent  the  person  of  God :    Moses ^  and  his  successors  the 
High  Priests,  and  Kings  of  Judah,  in  the  [205]  Old  Testa- 
ment :  Christ  himself,  in  the  time  he  lived  on  earth :  and  the 
ApostleSy  and  their  successors,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  (when 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them)  to  this  day. 

It  is  a  question  much  disputed  between  the  divers  sects  of 
^,        ^.        Christian   Religion,  From  whence  the  Scriptures 

Th^  quest  ton       ,     .  ,    .        Pi'  ,  .  1  .  .'^     , 

oftheAuthO'      derive   their  Authority  \    which    question    is   also 
riiyofthe  propounded  sometimes  in  other  terms,  as,  Hwo 

ftatT"^''  w^^  know  them  to  be  the  Word  of  God^  or,  Why  m 

beleeve  them  to  be  so :  And  the  difficulty  of 
resolving  it,  ariseth  chiefly  from  the  impropernesse  of  the 
words  wherein  the  question  it  self  is  couched.  For  it  is 
beleeved   on    all    hands,   that    the    first   and   originall   Authet. 
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r  them  is  God ;  and  consequently  the  question  disputed,  is 
ot  that.  Again,  it  is  manifest,  that  none  can  know  they  are 
lods  Word,  (though  all  true  Christians  beleeve  it,)  but  those 
3  whom  God  himself  hath  revealed  it  supernaturally ;  and 
lierefore  the  question  is  not  rightly  moved,  of  our  Knowledge 
f  it.  Lastly,  when  the  question  is  propounded  of  our 
teleeje  ;  because  some  are  moved  to  beleeve  for  one,  and  others 
>r  other  reasons,  there  can  be  rend  red  no  one  generall  answer 
>r  them  all.  The  question  truly  stated  is.  By  what  Authority 
bey  are  made  Law. 

As  far  as  they  differ  not  from  the  Laws  of  Nature,  there  is 
o  doubt,  but  they  are  the  Law  of  God,  and  Their  Au- 
any  their  Authority  with  them,  legible  to  all  tkority  and  In- 
len  that  have  the  use  of  naturall  reason :  but  terpretation, 
his  is  no  other  Authority,  then  that  of  all  other  Morall 
)octrine  consonant  to  Reason ;  the  Dictates  whereof  are 
^aws,  not  made^  but  EternalL 

If  they  be  made  Law  by  God  himselfe,  they  are  of  the 
ature  of  written  Law,  which  are  Laws  to  them  only  to  whom 
jod  hath  so  sufficiently  published  them,  as  no  man  can  excuse 
imself,  by  saying,  he  knew  not  they  were  his. 

He  therefore,  to  whom  God  hath  not  supernaturally  revealed, 
hat  they  are  his,  nor  that  those  that  published  them,  were 
ent  by  him,  is  not  obliged  to  obey  them,  by  any  Authority, 
mt  his,  whose  Commands  have  already  the  force  of  Laws ; 
hat  is  to  say,  by  any  other  Authority,  then  that  of  the 
^mmon-wealth,  residing  in  the  Soveraign,  who  only  has  the 
^gislative  power.  Again,  if  it  be  not  the  Legislative  Authority 
if  the  Common-wealth,  that  giveth  them  the  force  of  Laws, 
t  must  bee  some  other  Authority  derived  from  God,  either 
>rivate,  or  publique  :  if  private,  it  obliges  onely  him,  to  whom 
11  particular  God  hath  been  pleased  to  reveale  it.  For  if  every 
nan  should  be  obliged,  to  take  for  Gods  Law,  what  particular 
aen,  on  pretence  of  private  Inspiration,  or  Revelation,  should 
»btrude  upon  him,  (in  such  a  number  of  men,  that  out  of  pride, 
jid  ignorance,  take  their  own  Dreams,  and  extravagant  Fancies, 
jid  Madnesse,  for  testimonies  of  Gods  Spirit ;  or  out  of 
imbition,  pretend  to  such  Divine  testimonies,  falsely,  and 
»ntrary  to  their  own  consciences,)  it  were  impossible  that  any 
Divine  Law  should  be  acknowledged.     If  publique,  it  is  the 
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Authority  of  the  Common-wealthy  or  of  the  Church.  But  the 
Church,  if  it  be  one  person,  is  the  same  thing  with  a  Common- 
wealth of  [206]  Christians ;  called  a  Common-wealthy  because 
it  consisteth  of  men  united  in  one  person,  their  Soveraign; 
and  a  Churchy  because  it  consisteth  in  Christian  men,  united  in 
one  Christian  Soveraign.  But  if  the  Church  be  not  one 
person,  then  it  hath  no  authority  at  all  \  it  can  neither 
command,  nor  doe  any  action  at  all ;  nor  is  capable  of  having 
any  power,  or  right  to  any  thing ;  nor  has  any  Will,  Reason, 
nor  Voice ;  for  all  these  qualities  are  personall.  Now  if  the 
whole  number  of  Christians  be  not  contained  in  one  Common- 
wealth, they  are  not  one  person ;  nor  is  there  an  Universall 
Church  that  hath  any  authority  over  them ;  and  therefore  the 
Scriptures  are  not  made  Laws,  by  the  Universall  Church  :  or  if 
it  bee  one  Common-wealth,  then  all  Christian  Monarchs,  and 
States  are  private  persons,  and  subject  to  bee  judged,  deposed, 
and  punished  by  an  Universall  Soveraigne  of  all  Christendome. 
So  that  the  question  of  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
reduced  to  this,  Whether  Christian  Kings^  and  the  Soveraigne 
Assemblies  in  Christian  Common-wealths ^  be  absolute  in  their  own 
Territories^  immediately  under  God ;  or  subject  to  one  Vicar 
of  Christy  constituted  over  the  Universall  Church  5  to  bee  judged^ 
condemned^  deposed^  and  put  to  death ^  as  hee  shall  think  expedient ^ 
or  necessary  for  the  common  good. 

Which  question  cannot  bee  resolved,  without  a  more 
particular  consideration  of^  the  Kingdome  of  God ;  from 
whence  also,  wee  are  to  judge  of  the  Authority  of  Interpreting 
the  Scripture.  For,  whosoever  hath  a  lawfull  power  over 
any  Writing,  to  make  it  Law,  hath  the  power  also  to  approve, 
or  disapprove  the  interpretation  of  the  same.     [207] 
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CHAP.   XXXIV. 

Of  the  Signification  of  Spirit,  Anoel,  and  Inspiration 
in  the  Booii  ef  Holy  Scripture. 


SEing  the  foundation  of  all  true  Ratiocination,  is  the  con- 
stant  Signification   of  words;   which    in    the    Doctrine 
following,  dcpendeth  not  (as  in  naturall  science)        j^  ^^ 
on  the  Will  of  the  Writer,  nor  (as  in  common     spirit  how 
conversation)   on   vulgar  use,  but  on   the   sense     '»*«» '"  '^ 
they  carry  in  the  Scripture;  It  is  necessary,  before     ^"Pf-r^- 
I    proceed   any  further,   to  determine,   out  of  the  Bible,   the 
meaning  of  such   words,  as   by  their  ambiguity,   may   render 
what  I  am  to  inferre  upon   them,  obscure,  or  disputable.     I 
will  begin  with  the  words  Body,  and  Spirit,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  Schools  are  termed,  Substances,  Corporeally  and 
Intarpureall. 

The  Word  Body,  in  the  most  general!  acceptation,  signifieth 
that  which  filleth,  or  occupyeth  some  certain  room,  or  imagined 
place;  and  dependeth  not  on  the  imagination,  but  is  a  real! 
part  of  that  we  call  the  Universt.  For  the  Universe,  being  the 
Aggregate  of  all  Bodies,  there  is  no  reall  part  thereof  that  is 
not  also  Body;  nor  any  thing  properly  a  Body,  that  is  not  also 
part  of  (that  Aggregate  of  all  Bodies)  the  Universe.  The  same 
also,  because  Bodies  are  subject  to  change,  that  is  to  say,  to 
variety  of  apparence  to  the  sense  of  living  creatures,  is  called 
Substance.,  that  is  to  say,  Subject,  to  various  accidents;  as 
sometimes  to  be  Moved,  sometimes  to  stand  Still ;  and  to  seem 
to  our  senses  sometimes  Hot,  sometimes  Cold,  sometimes  of 
one  Colour,  SmeJ,  Tast,  or  Sound,  somttmes  of  another. 
And  this  diversity  of  Seeming,  (produced  by  the  diversity  of 
the  operation  of  bodies,  on  the  organs  of  our  sense)  wc  attribute 
to  alterations  of  the  Bodies  that  operate,  &  call  them  Jccidentt 
of  those  Bodies.  And  according  to  this  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Substance  and  Body,  signifie  the  same  thing;  and  there- 
fore Substance  incorporeal!  are  words,  which  when  they  are 
joined  together,  destroy  one  another,  as  if  a  man  should  say, 
an  incorporeall  Body. 
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But  in  the  sense  of  common  people,  not  aJl  the  Univeree  is 
called  Body,  but  only  such  parts  thereof  as  they  can  discern  bf 
the  sense  of  Feeh'ng,  to  resist  their  force,  or  by  the  sense  of 
their  Eyes,  to  hinder  them  from  a  farther  prospect.  Therefore 
in  the  common  language  of  men,  Alre^  and  atriall  suistanai, 
use  not  to  be  talcen  for  Bodies,  but  (as  often  as  men  are  sensible 
of  their  effects)  arc  called  fVind,  or  Breath,  or  (because  the 
same  are  called  in  the  Latine  Spiritus)  Spirits ;  as  when  they 
call  that  aeriaJl  substance,  which  in  the  body  of  any  living 
creature,  gives  it  life  and  motion,  Fitall  and  Animall  ifirili. 
But  for  those  Idols  of  the  brain,  which  represent  Bodies  to  lu, 
where  they  are  not,  as  in  a  Loolcing-glasse,  in  a  Dream,  or  to 
a  [208]  Distempered  brain  waiting,  they  are  (as  the  Apostle 
saith  generally  of  all  Idols)  nothing;  Nothing  at  all,  I  say, 
there  where  they  seem  to  bee ;  and  in  the  brain  it  self,  nothing 
but  tumult,  proceeding  either  from  the  action  of  the  objects,  or 
from  the  disorderly  agitation  of  the  Organs  of  our  Sense.  And 
men,  that  are  otherwise  imployed,  then  to  search  into  their 
causes,  know  not  of  themselves,  what  to  call  them ;  and  may 
therefore  easily  be  perswaded,  by  those  whose  knowledge  they 
much  reverence,  some  to  call  them  Bodies,  and  think  them 
made  of  aire  compacted  by  a  power  supernal urall,  because  the 
sight  judges  them  corporeal!  -,  and  some  to  call  them  Spirits, 
because  the  sense  of  Touch  discerneth  nothing  in  the  place 
where  they  appear,  to  resist  their  fingers:  So  that  the  proper 
signification  of  Spirit  in  common  speech,  is  either  a  subtile, 
fluid,  and  invisible  Body,  or  a  Ghost,  or  other  Idol  or  Phan- 
tasme  of  the  Imagination.  But  for  metaphoricall  significations, 
there  be  many :  for  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  Dispositic»i  or ' 
Inclination  of  the  mind;  as  when  for  the  disposition  to  controwl 
the  sayings  of  other  men,  we  say,  a  spirit  of  contradiction ;  For 
a  disposittan  ta  uncleannesse,  an  unclean  spirit;  for  perverienesse,  t 
Jrotuard  spirit;  for  suUennetse,  a  dumb  spirit,  and  for  inclinatii* 
to  god/inetse,  and  Gads  service,  the  Spirit  of  God:  sometimes  for 
any  eminent  ability,  or  extraordinary  passion,  or  disease  of  the 
mmd,  as  when  great  wiidome  is  called  the  spirit  of  jvisdomt; 
and  mad  men  are  said  to  be  possessed  with  a  spirit. 

Other  signification  of  Spirit  I  find  no  where  any;  and 
where  none  of  these  can  satisfie  the  sense  of  that  wcnrd  in 
Scripture,  the  place  feUeth  not  under  humane  Understanding; 
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d  our  Faith  therein  consistcth  not  in  our  Opinion,  but  in  our 
ibmission;  as  in  all  places  where  God  is  said  to  be  a  Spirit; 
where  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  meant  God  himselfe.  For 
e  nature  of-  God  is  incomprehensible  j  that  is  to  say,  we 
iderstand  nothing  of  what  he  is,  but  only  that  he  is;  and 
erefore  the  Attributes  we  give  him,  are  not  to  tell  one 
Other,  what  he  is,  nor  to  signifie  our  opinion  of  his  Nature, 
It  our  desire  to  honor  him  with  such  names  as  we  conceive 
ost  honorable  amongst  our  selves. 

Gen.  I.  2.      The  Spirit  of^  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  iht 
^aUrs.     Here  if  by  the  Spirit  of  God  be  meant 
od  himself,  then  is  Motion  attributed  to  God,     ^/^'^^ 
id   consequently  Place,   which   are   intelligible     in  the  Scrip- 
Ay  of  Bodies,  and  not  of  substances  incorpiireall ;     ""*  '""tiimt] 
id  so  the  place  is  above  our  understanding,  that    ^^b^^' 
Jl   conceive  nothing  moved   that  changes   not 
ace,  or  that  has  not  dimension ;  and  whatsoever  has  dimension. 
Body.     But  the  meaning  of  those  words  is  best  understood 
'  the   like   place,   Gen.   8.    i.  Where  when   the  earth  was 
ivered  with  Waters,  as  in  the  beginning,  God  intending  to 
ate  them,  and  again  to  discover  tbc  dry  land,  useth  the  like 
ords,  /  will  bring  my  Spirit  upon  the  Earth,  and  the  viatert 
«//  be  diminished:  in  which  place  by  Spirit  is  understood  a 
^ind,  (that  is  an  Aire  or  Spirit  moved,)  which  might  be  called 
5  in  the  former  place)  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  it  was  Gods 
ork.     [209] 

Gen.  41.  38.     Pharaoh  calleth  the  IVisdome  of  Joseph,  the 
Urit  of  God.     For  Joseph  having  advised  him  to 
ok  out  a  wise  and  discreet  man,  and  to  set  him     ^_^  extra-' 
rer  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  saith  thus,  Can  we     ordinary 
td  such  a  man  as  this  is,  in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of    g^f"  «f '^' 
9d?     And  Exod.  28.  3.     Thou  shalt  speak  (saith     ,il^^[^g_ 
iod)  to  all  that  are  wise  hearted,  whom  I  have 
!Ud  with  the  Spirit  of  IVisdome,  to  mate  Jaron  Garments,  to 
ntecrate  him.      Where  extraordinary  Understanding,   though 
it  in  making  Garments,  as  being  the  Gift  of  God,  is  called 
le  Spirit  of  God.     The  same  is  found  again,  Exod-  31.  3,  4, 
,  6.  and  35,  31.     And  Isaiah  11.  2,  3.  where  the  Prophet 
•caking  of  the  Messiah,  saith,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  abide 
im  himy  the  Spirit  of  wisdome  and  understanding,  the  Spirit  of 
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counsel!^  and  fortitude -^  mid  the  Spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Where  manifestly  is  meant,  not  so  many  Ghosts,  but  so  many 
eminent  graces  that  God  would  give  him. 

In  the  Book  of  Judges^  an  extraordinary  Zeal,  and  Courage 

Thirdly  ^^  ^^^  defence  of  Gods  people,  is  called  the  Sfirit 

for  extra-  *         of  God ;  as  when  it  excited  Othoniel,  Gideon, 

orditiary  Jephtha,  and  Samson  to  deliver  them  from  scrvi- 

19.  And  of  5^1//,  upon  the  newes  of  the  insolence  of  the 
Ammonites  towards  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  it  is  said 
(l  Sam,  II.  6.)  that  The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Sau/y  and  bis 
Anger  (or,  as  it  is  in  the  Latine,  his  Fury)  was  kindled  greatlj. 
Where  it  is  not  probable  was  meant  a  Ghost,  but  an  extra- 
ordinary Zeal  to  punish  the  cruelty  of  the  Ammonites.  In  like 
manner  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  came  upon  Saul,  when  hce 
was  amongst  the  Prophets  that  praised  God  in  Songs,  and 
Musick  (i  Sam,  19.  20.)  is  to  be  understood,  not  a  Ghost,  but 
an  unexpected  and  sudden  xeal  to  join  with  them  in  their 
devotion. 

The  false  Prophet  Zedekiah^  saith  to  Micaiah  ( i  Kings  22. 
24.)     Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fnm 
fofih^^Ji^^*        w<r  to  speak  to  thee?    Which  cannot  be  understood 
of  Predic-  of  a    Ghostj    for   Micaiah   declared  before  the 

tion  by  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  event  of  the  battle, 

K^«/  ^^^  ^  ^^^"^  ^  Vision^  and  not  as  from  a  Spirit ^  speak- 
ing in  him. 
In  the  same  manner  it  appeareth,  in  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets,  that  though  they  spake  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  is 
to  say,  by  a  speciall  grace  of  Prediction ;  yet  their  knowledge  of 
the  future,  was  not  by  a  Ghost  within  them,  but  by  some 
supernaturall  Dream  or  Vision, 

Gen,   2.    7.     It  is  said,  God  made  man  of  the  dust  of  the 

Earthy  and  breathed  into  his  nostrills  (spiraculum 

forJJfe*  vitae)  the  breath  of  life^  and  man  was  made  a  living 

soul.  There  the  breath  of  life  inspired  by  God, 
signifies  no  more,  but  that  God  gave  him  life ;  And  (Job  27.  3.) 
as  long  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils ;  is  no  more  then  to 
say,  as  long  as  I  live.  So  in  ET^k.  1 .  20.  the  Spirit  of  life  was 
in  the  wheels^  is  equivalent  to,  the  wheels  were  alive.  And 
{Ezek.  2.  30.)  the  Spirit  entred  into  me^  and  set  me  on  my  feety 
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lat  is,  I  recovered  my  vitall  strength -y  not  that  any  Ghost,  or 
icorporeall  substance  entred  into,  and  possessed  his  body. 

In  the   II  chap,  of  Numbers,  verse   17.  /  will  take  (saith 
lod)  of  the  Spirit  J  which  is  upon  thee^  and  will  put        «•  //y  /■ 
upon  them^  and  they  shall  hear  [210]  the  burthen     a  subordkna- 
"  the  people  with  thee ;  that  is,  upon  the  seventy     tion  to 
Iders :  wEereupon  two  of  the  seventy  are  said  to     ''*^'*^^<y- 
rophecy  in  the  campe ;  of  whom  some  complained,  and  Joshua 
»ired  Moses  to  forbid  them;  which  Moses  would  not  doe. 
i^hereby  it  appears ;  that  Joshua  knew  not  they  had  received 
ithority  so  to  do,  and  prophecyed  according  to  the  mind  of 
loses,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  Spirit^  or  Authority  subordinate  to 
is  own. 

In  the  like  sense  we  read  {Deut,  34.  9.)  that  Joshua  was 
ill  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdome^  because  Moses  had  laid  his  hands 
hfff  him\  that  is,  because  he  was  ordained  by  Moses,  to 
-osecute  the  work  hee  had  himselfe  begun,  (namely,  the 
"inging  of  Gods  people  into  the  promised  land),  but  prevented 
jT  death,  could  not  finish. 

In  the  like  sense  it  is  said,  (Rom,  8.  9.)  If  any  man  have 
ft  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he  is  none  of  his :  not  meaning  thereby 
vt  Ghost  of  Christ,  but  a  submission  to  his  Doctrine.  As  also 
:  John  4.  2.)  Hereby  you  shall  know  the  Spirit  of  God\  Every 
btrit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleshy  is  of 
W;  by  which  is  meant  the  Spirit  of  unfained  Christianity,  or 
ttmission  to  that  main  Article  of  Christian  faith,  that  Jesus  is 
le  Christ;  which  cannot  be  interpreted  of  a  Ghost. 

Likewise  these  words  (Luke  4.  i.)  yfnd  Jesus  full  of  the 
loly  Ghost  (that  is,  as  it  is  exprest.  Mat,  4.  i.  and  Mar,  i.  12. 
'  the  Holy  Spirit^)  may  be  understood,  for  Zeal  to  doe  the 
ork  for  which  hee  was  sent  by  God  the  Father:  but  to 
iterpret  it  of  a  Ghost,  is  to  say,  that  Crod  himselfe  (for  so  our 
iviour  was,)  was  filled  with  God;  which  is  very  unproper, 
id  unsignificant.  How  we  came  to  translate  Spirits^  by  the 
ord  Ghosts^  which  signifieth  nothing,  neither  in  heaven,  nor 
irth,  but  the  Imaginary  inhabitants  of  mans  brain,  I  examine 
ot :  but  this  I  say,  the  word  Spirit  in  the  text  signifieth  no 
ich  thing;  but  either  properly  a  reall  substance^  or  Meta- 
horically,  some  extraordinary  ability  or  affection  of  the  Mind, 
r  of  the  Body. 
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The  Disciples  of  Christ,  seeing  him  walking  upon  the  sea, 
Seventhly,       {Mat.  14.  26.  and  Marke  6.  49.)  supposed  him 
for  Aeriall         to  be  a  Spirit^  meaning  thereby  an  Aeriall  Am^, 
Bodies.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Phantasme :  for  it  is  said,  they  all  swr 

him ;  which  cannot  be  understood  of  the  delusions  of  the  brain, 
(which  are  not  common  to  many  at  once,  as  visible  Bodies  are; 
but  singular,  because  of  the  differences  of  Fancies),  but  of 
Bodies  only.  In  like  manner,  where  he  was  taken  for  a  S^rit^ 
by  the  same  Apostles  {Luke  24.  3,  7.):  So  also  {Acts  I2,  15.) 
when  St.  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  Prison,  it  would  not  be 
beleeved;  but  when  the  Maid  said  he  was  at  the  dore,  they 
said  it  was  his  Angel  \  by  which  must  be  meant  a  corporeall 
substance,  or  we  must  say,  the  Disciples  themselves  did  follow 
the  common  opinion  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  some 
such  apparitions  were  not  Imaginary,  but  Reall;  and  such  as 
needed  not  the  fency  of  man  for  their  Existence:  These  the 
Jews  called  Spirits^  and  Angels^  Good  or  Bad;  as  the  Greeb 
called  the  same  by  the  name  of  Damons.  And  some  such 
apparitions  may  be  [211]  reall,  and  substantiall ;  that  is  to  say, 
subtile  Bodies,  which  God  can  form  by  the  same  power,  by 
which  he  formed  all  things,  and  make  use  of,  as  of  Ministeis, 
and  Messengers  (that  is  to  say.  Angels)  to  declare  his  will,  and 
execute  the  same  when  he  pleaseth,  in  extraordinary  ami 
supernaturall  manner.  But  when  hee  hath  so  formed  then 
they  are  Substances,  endued  with  dimensions,  and  take  u( 
roome,  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  which  is  peciiliai 
to  Bodies ;  and  therefore  are  not  Ghosts  incorporeall^  that  is  tc 
say.  Ghosts  that  are  in  no  places  that  is  to  say,  that  are  m 
where ;  that  is  to  say,  that  seeming  to  be  somewhat^  arc  nothing 
But  if  Corporeall  be  taken  in  the  most  vulgar  manner,  for  sud 
Substances  as  are  perceptible  by  our  externall  Senses ;  then  i 
Substance  Incorporeal!,  a  thing  not  Imaginary,  but  Reall 
namely,  a  thin  Substance  Invisible,  but  that  hath  the  same 
dimensions  that  are  in  grosser  Bodies. 

By  the  name  of  Angel,  is  signified  generally,  a  Messenger 

and  most  often,  a  Messenger  of  God:  And  by  3 

what.  Messenger  of  God,  is  signified,  any  thing  dial 

makes  known  his  extraordinary  Presence ;  that « 
to  say,  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  his  power,  especiaUj 
by  a  Dream,  or  Vision. 
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Concerning  the  creation  of  Angels^  there  is  nothing  de- 
livered in  the  Scriptures.  That  they  are  Spirits,  is  often 
repeated:  but  by  the  name  of  Spirit,  is  signified  both  in 
Scripture,  and  vulgarly,  both  amongst  Jews,  and  Gentiles, 
sometimes  thin  Bodies;  as  the  Aire,  the  Wind,  the  Spirits 
Vitall,  and  Animall,  of  living  creatures ;  and  sometimes  the 
Images  that  rise  in  the  fency  in  Dreams,  and  Visions;  which 
are  not  reall  Substances,  nor  last  any  longer  then  the  Dream, 
or  Vision  they  appear  in;  which  Apparitions,  though  no  reall 
Substances,  but  Accidents  of  the  brain ;  yet  when  God  raiseth 
them  supernaturally,  to  signifie  his  Will,  they  are  not  unpro- 
perly  termed  Gods  Messengers,  that  is  to  say,  his  Angels, 

And  as  the  Gentiles  did  Vulgarly  conceive  the  Imagery  of 
the  brain,  for  things  really  subsistent  without  them,  and  not 
dependent  on  the  fency ;  and  out  of  them  framed  their  opinions 
of  Damons^  Good  and  Evill;  which  because  they  seemed  to 
subsist  really,  they  called  Substances  \  and  because  they  could 
not  feel  them  with  their  hands.  Incorporeal!:  so  also  the  Jews 
upon  the  same  ground,  without  any  thing  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  constrained  them  thereunto,  had  generally  an  opinion, 
(except  the  sect  of  the  Sadduces^)  that  those  apparitions  (which 
it  pleased  God  sometimes  to  produce  in  the  fancie  of  men,  for 
his  own  service,  and  therefore  called  them  his  Angels)  were 
substances,  not  dependent  on  the  fancy,  but  permanent  creatures 
of  God ;  whereof  those  which  they  thought  were  good  to  them, 
they  esteemed  the  Angels  of  God^  and  those  they  thought  would 
hurt  them,  they  called  Evill  Angels^  or  Evill  Spirits;  such  as 
was  the  Spirit  of  Python,  and  the  Spirits  of  Mad-men,  of 
Lunatiques,  and  Epileptiques :  For  they  esteemed  such  as  were 
troubled  with  such  diseases,  D^emoniaques, 

But  if  we  consider  the  places  of  the  Old  Testament  where 
Angels  are  mentioned,  we  shall  find,  that  in  most  of  them, 
there  can  nothing  [212]  else  be  understood  by  the  word  Angel^ 
but  some  image  raised  (supernaturally)  in  the  fancy,  to  signifie 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  execution  of  some  supernaturall 
work;  and  therefore  in  the  rest,  where  their  nature  is  not 
exprest,  it  may  be  understood  in  the  same  manner. 

For  we  read  Gen,  16.  that  the  same  apparition  is  called, 
not  onely  an  Angela  but  God\  where  that  which  (verse  7.)  is 
called  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  in  the  tenth  verse,  saith  to  Agar, 
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/  will  multiply  thy  sad  exceedingly;  that  is,  speaketh  in  die 
person  of  God.  Neither  was  this  apparition  x  Fancy  figured, 
but  a  Voice.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  Angel  significth 
there,  nothing  but  Gad  himself,  that  caused  Agar  supernatu rally 
to  apprehend  a  voice  from  heaven ;  or  rather,  nothing  else  but  a 
Voice  su pern atu rail,  testifying  Gods  speciall  presence  there. 
Why  therefore  may  not  the  Angels  that  appeared  to  Lot,  and 
arc  called  Gen.  19.  13.  Men;  and  to  whom,  though  they  were 
two,  Lot  speaketh  (ver.  18.)  as  but  to  one,  and  that  one,  as 
God,  (for  the  words  are,  Lat  said  unta  them.  Oh  not  so  my  Ltrd) 
be  understood  of  images  of  men,  supernaturally  formed  in  the 
Fancy ;  as  well  as  before  by  Angel  was  understood  a  fiuicyed 
Voice.'  When  the  Angel  called  to  Abraham  out  of  heaven,  to 
stay  his  hand  {Gen.  22.  1 1.)  from  slaying  Isaac,  there  was  no 
Apparition,  but  a  Voice ;  which  neverthelesse  was  called  pro> 
perly  enough  a  Messenger,  or  Angel  of  God,  because  it  declared 
Goas  will  supernaturally,  and  saves  the  labour  of  supposing  any 
permanent  Ghosts.  The  Angels  which  Jacob  saw  on  the 
Ladder  of  Heaven  {Gen.  28.  12.)  were  a  Vision  of  his  sleep; 
therefore  on  el  y  Fancy,  and  a  Dream;  yet  being  supcmatuiall, 
and  signs  of  Gods  speciall  presence,  those  apparitions  are  not 
improperly  called  Angels.  1'he  same  is  to  be  understood 
(Gen.  31.  II.)  where  Jacob  saith  thus,  The  Angel  0/  the  Ltrd 
appeared  to  met  in  my  sleep.  For  an  apparition  made  to  a  man 
in  his  sleep,  is  that  which  all  men  call  a  Dreame,  whether  tudi 
Dreame  be  naturall,  or  supernaturall :  and  that  which  there 
Jacob  calleth  an  Angel,  was  God  himselfe ;  for  the  same  Angd 
saith  {verse  13.)  /  am  the  God  of  Bethel. 

Also  {Exod.  14.  Q.)  the  Angel  that  went  before  the  Anny 
of  Israel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  came  behind  it,  is  (verse  19.) 
the  Lord  himself;  and  he  appeared  not  in  the  form  of  a  bcauti- 
full  man,  but  in  form  (by  diy)  of  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  (by  night) 
in  form  of  a  pillar  of  fire;  and  yet  this  Pillar  was  all  the 
apparition,  and  Angel  promised  to  Moses  {Exod.  14,  9.)  for  the 
Armies  guide:  For  this  cloudy  pillar,  is  said,  to  have  descended, 
and  stood  at  the  dore  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  have  talked 
with  Moses. 

There  you  see  Motion,  and  Speech,  which  are  commonly 
attributed  to  Angels,  attributed  to  a  Cloud,  because  the  Cloud 
served  as  a  sign  of  Gods  presence ;  and  was  no  lease  an  Angel, 
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then  if  it  had  had  the  form  of  a  Man,  or  Child  of  never  so 
It  beauty;  or  Wings,  as  usually  they  are  painted,  for  the 
instruction  of  common  people.  For  it  is  not  the  shape ; 
but  their  use,  that  makes  them  Angels.  But  their  use  is  to  be 
significations  of  Gods  presence  in  super[2i3]naturall  opera- 
tions; As  when  Moses  {Exod.  33.  14.)  had  desired  God  to  goe 
along  with  the  Campe,  (as  he  had  done  alwaies  before  the 
makmg  of  the  Golden  Calfe,)  God  did  not  answer,  /  will  goe^ 
nor  /  will  send  an  Angell  in  my  stead \  but  thus,  my  presence  shall 
gp€  with  thee. 

To  mention  all  the  places  of  the  Old  Testament  where  the 
name  of  Angel  is  found,  would  be  too  long.  Therefore  to 
comprehend  them  all  at  once,  I  say,  there  is  no  text  in  that 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  Church  of  England 
holdeth  for  Canonicall ;  from  which  we  can  conclude,  there  is,  or 
hath  been  created,  any  permanent  thing  (understood  by  the 
name  of  Spirit  or  Angel^  that  hath  not  quantity ;  and  that  may 
not  be,  by  the  understanding  divided ;  that  is  to  say,  considered 
by  parts ;  so  as  one  part  may  bee  in  one  place,  and  the  next 
part  in  the  next  place  to  it;  and,  in  summc,  which  is  not 
(taking  Body  for  that,  which  is  some  what,  or  some  where) 
Corporeall;  but  in  every  place,  the  sense  will  bear  the  inter- 
pretation of  Angi  1,  for  Messenger ;  as  John  Baptist  is  called  an 
Angel,  and  Christ  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant;  and  as  (accord- 
ing to  the  same  Analogy)  the  Dove,  and  the  Fiery  Tongues,  in 
that  they  were  signes  of  Gods  speciall  presence,  might  also  be 
called  Angels,  l^hough  we  find  in  Daniel  two  names  of 
Angels,  Gabriely  and  Michael \  yet  it  is  cleer  out  of  the  text  it 
selfe,  {Dan.  12.  i.)  that  by  Michael  is  meant  Christ .^  not  as  an 
Angel,  but  as  a  Prince :  and  that  Gabriel  (as  the  like  apparitions 
made  to  other  holy  men  in  their  sleep)  was  nothing  but  a 
supematurall  phantasme,  by  which  it  seemed  to  Daniel^  in  his 
dream,  that  two  Saints  being  in  talke,  one  of  them  said  to  the 
other,  Gabriel^  let  us  make  this  man  understand  his  f^ision :  For 
God  needeth  not,  to  distinguish  his  Celestiall  servants  by  names, 
which  are  usefull  onely  to  the  short  memories  of  Mortalls. 
Nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  any  place,  out  of  which  it 
can  be  proved,  that  Angels  (except  when  they  are  put  for  such 
men,  as  God  hath  made  the  Messengers,  and  Ministers  of  his 
word,  or  works)  are  things  permanent,  and  withall  incorporeal!. 
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That  they  are  permanent,  may  bee  gathered  from  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  himselfe,  {Mat.  25.  41.)  where  he  saith,  it  shall  be 
said  to  the  wicked  in  the  last  day,  Go  ye  cursed  into  everlasting 
fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  Angels;  which  place  is 
manifest  for  the  permanence  of  Evill  Angels,  (unlesse  wee 
might  think  the  name  of  Devill  and  his  Angels  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  Churches  Adversaries  and  their  Ministers;)  but 
then  it  is  repugnant  to  their  Immateriality ;  because  Everlasting 
fire  is  no  punishment  to  impatiblc  substances,  such  as  are  all 
things  Incorporeall.  Angels  therefore  are  not  thence  proved 
to  be  Incorporeall.  In  like  manner  where  St.  Paul  sayes 
(l  Cor,  6.  3.)  Know  ye  not  that  wee  shall  judge  the  Angels  f 
And  (2  Pet.  2.  4.)  For  if  God  spared  not  the  Angels  that  sinned^ 
but  cast  them  down  into  hell.  And  (Jude  1,6.)  And  the  Angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  estate^  but  left  their  owne  habitation^  bee 
hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chaines  under  darknesse  unto  the 
Judgment  of  the  last  day\  though  it  prove  the  Permanence  of 
An^elicall  nature,  it  confirmeth  also  their  Materiality.  And 
{Afat.  22.  30.)  In  the  resurrection  men  [214]  doe  neither  marry ^ 
nor  give  in  marriage^  but  are  as  the  Angels  of  God  in  heaven :  but 
in  the  resurrection  men  shall  be  Permanent,  and  not  Incor- 
poreall ;  so  therefore  also  are  the  Angels. 

There  be  divers  other  places  out  of  which  may  be  drawn 
the  like  conclusion.  To  men  that  understand  the  signification 
of  these  words,  Substance^  and  Incorporeall  \  as  Incorporeall  is 
taken  not  for  subtile  body,  but  for  not  Body^  they  imply  a 
contradiction:  insomuch  as  to  say,  an  Angel,  or  Spirit  (is  in 
that  sense)  an  Incorporeall  Substance,  is  to  say  in  effect,  there 
is  no  Angel  nor  Spirit  at  all.  Considering  therefore  the 
signification  of  the  word  Angel  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
nature  of  Dreams  and  Visions  that  happen  to  men  by  the 
ordinary  way  of  Nature ;  I  was  enclined  to  this  opinion,  that 
Angels  were  nothing  but  supernaturall  apparitions  of  the  Fancy, 
raised  by  the  speciall  and  extraordinary  operation  of  God, 
thereby  to  make  his  presence  and  commandements  known  to 
mankind,  and  chiefly  to  his  own  people.  But  the  many  places 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  our  Saviours  own  words,  and  in 
such  texts,  wherein  is  no  suspicion  of  corruption  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, have  extorted  from  my  feeble  Reason,  an  acknowledg- 
ment, and  beleef,  that  there  be  also  Angels  substantiall,  and 
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iimanent.  But  to  beleeve  they  be  in  no  place,  that  is  to  say, 
>  where,  that  is  to  say,  nothing,  as  they  (though  indirectly) 
y,  that  will  have  them  Incorporeal!,  cannot  by  Scripture  bee 
'inced. 

On  the  signification  of  the  word  Spirity  dependeth  that  of 
ic  word  Inspiration;  which  must  either  be 
ken  properly;  and  then  it  is  nothing  but  the  ^^f''^''*^ 
owing  into  a  man  some  thin  and  subtile  aire,  or 
ind,  in  such  manner  as  a  man  filleth  a  bladder  with  his 
«ath ;  or  if  Spirits  be  not  corporeall,  but  have  their  existence 
ily  in  the  fancy,  it  is  nothing  but  the  blowing  in  of  a 
bantasme;  which  is  improper  to  say,  and  impossible;  for 
liantasmes  are  not,  but  only  seem  to  be  somewhat.  That 
ord  therefore  is  used  in  the  Scripture  metaphorically  onely: 
s  {Gen,  2.  7.)  where  it  is  said,  that  God  inspired  into  man 
c  breath  of  life,  no  more  is  meant,  then  that  God  gave  unto 
m  vitall  motion.  For  we  are  not  to  think  that  God  made 
'%t  a  living  breath,  and  then  blew  it  into  Adam  after  he  was 
ade,  whether  that  breath  were  reall,  or  seeming;  but  only  as 
is  {Acts  17.  25.)  that  he  gave  him  life^  and  breath \  that  is, 
ade  him  a  living  creature.  And  where  it  is  said  (2  Tim,  3. 
>.)  all  Scripture  is  given  by  Inspiration  from  God^  speaking 
lere  of  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  an  easie 
etaphor,  to  signifie,  that  God  enclined  the  spirit  or  mind  of 
lose  Writers,  to  write  that  which  should  be  usefull,  in  teaching, 
proving,  correcting,  and  instructing  men  in  the  way  of 
ghteous  living.  But  where  St.  Peter  (2  Pet,  i,  21.)  saith, 
lat  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man^  but  the 
)ly  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  by 
ic  Holy  Spirit,  is  meant  the  voice  of  God  in  a  Dream,  or 
ision  supernatural!,  which  is  not  Inspiration :  Nor  when  our 
iviour  breathing  on  his  Disciples,  said.  Receive  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
as  that  Breath  the  Spirit,  but  a  sign  of  the  spirituall  graces  he 
ive  unto  them.  And  though  it  be  [215]  said  of  many,  and 
'  our  Saviour  himself,  that  he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yet 
lat  Fulnesse  is  not  to  be  understood  for  Infusion  of  the 
ibstance  of  God,  but  for  accumulation  of  his  gifts,  such  as  are 
le  gift  of  sanctity  of  life,  of  tongues,  and  the  like,  whether 
tained  supernaturally,  or  by  study  and  industry;  for  in  all 
ises  they  are  the  gifts  of  God.     So  likewise  where  God  sayes 
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(jfoel  2.  28.)  /  will powre  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  fleshy  and  your 
Sons  and  your  Daughters  shall  prophecy^  your  Old  men  shall  dream 
Dreams^  and  your  Toung  men  shall  see  Visions^  wee  are  not  to 
understand  it  in  the  proper  sense,  as  if  his  Spirit  were  like 
water,  subject  to  effusion,  or  infusion;  but  as  if  God  had 
promised  to  give  them  Propheticall  Dreams,  and  Visions.  For 
the  proper  use  of  the  word  infused^  in  speaking  of  the  graces  of 
God,  is  an  abuse  of  it ;  for  those  graces  are  Vertues,  not  Bodies 
to  be  carryed  hither  and  thither,  and  to  be  powred  into  men,  as 
into  barrels. 

In  the  same  manner,  to  take  Inspiration  in  the  proper  sense, 
or  to  say  that  Good  Spirits  entred  into  men  to  make  them 
prophecy,  or  Evill  Spirits  into  those  that  became  Phrenetique, 
Lunatique,  or  Epileptique,  is  not  to  take  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  the  Scripture ;  for  the  Spirit  there  is  taken  for  the  power  of 
God,  working  by  causes  to  us  unknown.  As  also  {Acts  2.  2.) 
the  wind,  that  is  there  said  to  fill  the  house  wherein  the 
Apostles  were  assembled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  not  to  be 
understood  for  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  is  the  Deity  it  self;  but 
for  an  Externall  sign  of  Gods  speciall  working  on  their  hearts,  to 
effect  in  them  the  internall  graces,  and  holy  vertues  hee  thought 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  their  Apostleship.     [216] 


CHAP.   XXXV, 

0/  the  Signification  in  Scripture  of  Kingdome  of  God, 
of  HoLv,  Sacred,  and  Sacrament. 

THe  Kingdome  of  God  in  the  Writings  of  Divines,  and 
specially  in  Sermons,  and  Treatises  of  Devotion,  is  taken 
The  King'  '"^st  commonlv  for  Eternall  Felicity,  after  this 
dom  of  God  life,  in  the  Highest  Heaven,  which  they  also  call 
^D^'  ^^ M  t  ^^  Kingdome  of  Glory  ;  and  sometimes  for  (the 
pLni^ally,  but  earnest  of  that  felicity)  Sanctification,  which  they 
in  the  Scrip-  terme  the  Kingdome  of  Grace  ;  but  never  for  the 
iures  properly.  Monarchy,  that  is  to  say,  the  Soveraign  Power  rf 
"God  over  any  Subjects  acquired  by  their  own  consent,  which  is 
the  proper  signification  of  Kingdome. 
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To  the  contrary,  I  find  the  Kingdome  of  God,  to  signifie 
in  most  places  of  Scripture,  a  Kingdome  properly  so  named^ 
constituted  by  the  Votes  of  the  People  of  Israel  in  peculiar 
manner ;  wherein  they  chose  God  for  their  King  by  Covenant 
made  with  him,  upon  Gods  promising  them  the  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  but  seldom  metaphorically ;  and 
then  it  is  taken  for  Dominion  over  sinne ;  (and  only  in  the 
New  Testament;)  because  such  a  Dominion  as  that,  every 
Subject  shall  have  in  the  Kingdome  of  God,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  Soveraign. 

From  the  very  Creation,  God  not  only  reigned  over  all 
men  naturally  by  his  might ;  but  also  had  peculiar  Subjects, 
whom  he  commanded  by  a  Voice,  as  one  man  speaketh  to 
another.  In  which  manner  he  reigned  over  Adam,  and  gave 
him  commandement  to  abstaine  from  the  tree  of  cognizance  of 
Good  and  EviU ;  which  when  he  obeyed  not,  but  tasting 
thereof,  took  upon  him  to  be  as  God,  judging  between  Good 
and  Evil],  not  by  his  Creators  commandement,  but  by  his  own 
sense,  his  punishment  was  a  privation  of  the  estate  of  Eternall 
life,  wherein  God  had  at  first  created  him  :  And  afterwards 
God  punished  his  posterity,  for  their  vices,  all  but  eight  persons, 
with  an  universall  deluge ;  And  in  these  eight  did  consist  the 
then  Kingdom  of  God. 

After   this,    it    pleased    God   to   speak   to   Abraham,  and 
(Gen.  17.  7,  8.)  to  make  a  Covenant  with  him  in         Theori- 
these  words,  I  will  establish  my  Covenant  between    ginallofthe 
mt^  and   thee^  and   thy  seed  after   thee   in    their     J^ngd&meof 
generations^  for  an  everlasting  Covenant^  to  be  a 
God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  \  And  I  will  give  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger, 
all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession.     In   this 
Covenant  Abraham  promiseth  for  himselfe  and  his  posterity  to 
obey  as  God,  the  Lord  that  spake  to  him  :  and  God  on  his  part 
promiseth   to  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting 
possession.    [217]     And  for  a  memoriall,  and  a  token  of  this 
Covenant,  he  ordaineth  (verse  11.)  the  Sacrament  of  Circum- 
cision.    This  is  it  which  is  called  the  Old  Covenant,  or  Testa- 
ment ;  and  containeth  a  Contract  between  God  and  Abraham  ; 
by  which  Abraham  obligeth   himself,  and  his  posterity,  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  be  subject  to  Gods  positive  Law;  for  to 
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the  Law  Morall  he  was  obliged  before,  as  by  an  Oath  of 
Allegiance.  And  though  the  name  of  King  be  not  yet  given 
to  God,  nor  of  Kingdome  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  ;  yet  the 
thing  is  the  same ;  namely,  an  Institution  by  pact,  of  Gods 
peculiar  Soveraignty  over  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  which  in  the 
renewing  of  the  same  Covenant  by  Moses,  at  Mount  Sinai, 
is  expressely  called  a  peculiar  Kingdome  of  God  over  the  Jews : 
and  it  is  of  Abraham  (not  of  Moses)  St.  Paul  saith  (Rom.  4. 11.) 
that  he  is  the  Father  of  the  Faith  full  \  that  is,  of  those  that 
are  loyall,  and  doe  not  violate  their  Allegiance  sworn  to  God, 
then  by  Circumcision,  and  afterwards  in  the  View  Covenant  by 
Baptisme. 

This  Covenant,  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  was  renewed 
That  the  by  Moses  {Exod,  19.  5.)  where  the  Lord  coin- 
Kingdomeof  mandeth  Moses  to  speak  to  the  people  in  this 
ifsCi^Tso^  manner.  If  you  will  obey  my  voice  indeed^  and  keep 
veraignty  over  ^y  Covenant^  then  yee  shall  be  a  peculiar  people  to 
a  peculiar  peo-  me^for  all  the  Earth  is  mine  ;  And  yee  shall  be  unto 
pU  by  pact,  ^^  ^  Sacerdotall  Kingdome^  and  an  holy  Nation. 

For  a  Peculiar  peopU,^  the  vulgar  Latine  hath,  Peculium  de 
cunctis  populis :  the  English  Translation  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Reign  of  King  James,  hath,  a  Peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  Nations  \  and  the  Geneva  French,  the  most  precious 
Jewel  of  all  Nations,  But  the  truest  IVanslation  is  the  first, 
because  it  is  confirmed  by  St.  Paul  himself  (T/V.  2.  14.)  where 
he  saith,  alluding  to  that  place,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  gave 
himself  for  us^  that  he  might  purifie  us  to  himself  a  peculiar  (that 
is,  an  extraordinary)  people :  for  the  word  is  in  the  Greek 
TTcpiovaio^^  which  is  opposed  commonly  to  the  word  eTr/ovcrto^ : 
and  as  this  signifieth  ordinary,^  ^uotidian^  or  (as  in  the  Lords 
Prayer)  of  daily  use ;  so  the  other  signifieth  that  which  is 
overplus  y  and  stored  up^  and  enjoyed  in  a  sped  a  II  manner ;  which 
the  Latines  call  Peculium :  and  this  meaning  of  the  place 
is  confirmed  by  the  reason  God  rendereth  of  it,  which  followeth 
immediately,  in  that  he  addeth.  For  all  the  Earth  is  mine^  as  if 
he  should  say.  All  the  Nations  of  the  world  are  mine  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  that  you  are  mine,  but  in  a  speciall  manner :  For  they 
are  all  mine,  by  reason  of  my  Power ;  but  you  shall  be  mine, 
by  your  own  Consent,  and  Covenant ;  which  is  an  addition  to 
his  ordinary  title,  to  all  nations. 
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The  same  is  again  confirmed  in  expresse  words  in  the  same 
cxt.  Tee  shall  he  to  me  a  Sacerdotall  Kingdome^  and  an  holy 
Nation,  The  Vulgar  Latine  hath  it,  Regnum  SacerdotaU^ 
o  which  agreeth  the  Translation  of  that  place  (i  Pet.  2.  g.) 
\acerdotium  Regale^  a  Regal  Priesthood ;  as  also  the  Institution 
t  self,  by  which  no  man  might  enter  into  the  Sanctum 
uinctorum^  that  is  to  say,  no  man  might  enquire  Gods  will 
mmediately  of  God  himselfe,  but  onely  the  High  Priest.  The 
English  Translation  before  mentioned,  following  that  of  Ge- 
leva,  has,  a  Kingdom  of  Priests  ;  which  is  either  meant  of  the 
21 8]  succession  of  one  High  Priest  after  another,  or  else  it  ac- 
x>rdeth  not  with  St.  Peter,  nor  with  the  exercise  of  the  High 
priesthood  :  For  there  was  never  any  but  the  High  priest  onely, 
hat  was  to  informe  the  People  of  Gods  Will ;  nor  any 
[Convocation  of  Priests  ever  allowed  to  enter  into  the  Sanctum 
\anc  forum. 

Again,  the  title  of  a  Holy  Nation  confirmes  the  same  :  For 
Holy  signifies,  that  which  is  Gods  by  speciall,  not  by  generall 
{.ight.  All  the  Earth  (as  is  said  in  the  text)  is  Gods  \  but  all 
he  Earth  is  not  called  Holy^  but  that  onely  which  is  set  apart 
or  his  especiall  service,  as  was  the  Nation  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
herefore  manifest  enough  by  this  one  place,  that  by  the 
^ingdome  of  God^  is  properly  meant  a  Common-wealth,  in- 
tituted  (by  the  consent  of  those  which  were  to  be  subject 
hereto)  for  their  Civill  Government,  and  the  regulating  of  their 
lehaviour,  not  onely  towards  God  their  King,  but  also  towards 
me  another  in  point  of  justice,  and  towards  other  Nations  both 
n  peace  and  warre ;  which  properly  was  a  Kingdome,  wherein 
Sod  was  King,  and  the  High  priest  was  to  be  (after  the  death 
rf  Moses)  his  sole  V  iceroy,  or  Lieutenant. 

But  there  be  many  other  places  that  clearly  prove  the 
ame.  As  first  (i  Sam,  8.  7.)  when  the  Elders  of  Israel  (grieved 
leith  the  corruption  of  the  Sons  of  Samuel)  demanded  a  King, 
iamuel  displeased  therewith,  prayed  unto  the  Lord ;  and  the 
]>ord  answering  said  unto  him,  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
People^  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee^  but  they  have  rejected  me^ 
hat  I  should  not  reign  over  them.  Out  of  which  it  is  evident, 
hat  God  himself  was  then  their  King ;  and  Samuel  did  not 
rommand  the  people,  but  only  delivered  to  them  that  which 
jod  from  time  to  time  appointed  him. 
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Again,  (i  Sam.  12.  12.)  where  Samuel  saith  to  the  People, 
IP  hen  yee  saw  that  N a  hash  King  of  the  Children  of  Ammon  came 
against  you^  ye  said  unto  me.,  ^^y^  ^2//  a  King  shall  reign  over  us., 
when  the  Lord  your  God  was  your  King  :  It  is  manifest  that 
God  was  their  King,  and  governed  the  Civill  State  of  their 
Com  mon  -weal  th . 

And  after  the  Israelites  had  rejected  God,  the  Prophets  did 
foretell  his  restitution  j  as  {Isaiah  24.  23.)  Then  the  Moon  shall 
be  confounded^  and  the  Sun  ashamed .^  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall 
reign  in  Mount  Zion^  and  in  Jerusalem ;  where  he  speaketh 
expressely  of  his  Reign  in  Zion,  and  Jerusalem ;  that  is, 
on  Earth.  And  {Micah  4.  7.)  And  the  Lord  shall  reign  over 
them  in  Mount  Zion :  This  Mount  Zion  is  in  Jerusalem  upon 
the  Earth.  And  (ET^ek.  20.  33.)  Js  I  live.^  saith  the  Lord  Goiy 
surely  with  a  mighty  hand.^  and  a  stretched  out  arme^  and  with 
fury  powred  outy  I  wil  rule  over  you  ;  and  (verse  37.)  /  will 
cause  you  to  passe  under  the  rod.^  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  bond 
of  the  Covenant 'y  that  is,  I  will  reign  over  you,  and  make  jrou 
to  stand  to  that  Covenant  which  you  made  with  me  by  Moses, 
and  brake  in  your  rebellion  against  me  in  the  days  of  Samuel, 
and  in  your  election  of  another  King. 

And  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Angel  Gabriel  saith 
of  our  Saviour  (Luke  i.  32,  33.)  He  shall  be  great.,  and  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  most  High^  and  the  Lord  shall  give  him  the 
throne  of  his  rather  [219]  David  \  and  he  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  facob  for  ever ;  and  of  his  Kingdome  there  shall  be 
no  end.  This  is  also  a  Kingdome  upon  Earth ;  for  the  claim 
whereof,  as  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  he  was  put  to  death ;  the  title 
of  his  crosse,  was,  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  King  of  the  yews ;  hcc 
was  crowned  in  scorn  with  a  crown  of  Thornes ;  and  for  the 
proclaiming  of  him,  it  is  said  of  the  Disciples  {Acts  17.  7.) 
That  they  did  all  of  them  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Casary  saying 
there  was  another  King.,  one  fesus.  The  Kingdome  therefore 
of  God,  is  a  reall,  not  a  metaphoricall  Kingdome ;  and  so 
taken,  not  onely  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  New  j  when 
we  say.  For  thine  is  the  Kingdome.,  the  Power.,  and  Glory.^  it  is  to 
be  understood  of  Gods  Kingdome,  by  force  of  our  Covenant, 
not  by  the  Right  of  Gods  rower ;  for  such  a  Kingdome  God 
alwaies  hath  ;  so  that  it  were  superfluous  to  say  in  our  prayer, 
Thy  Kingdome  come^  unlesse  it  be  meant  of  the  Restauration  of 
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that  Kingdome  of  God  by  Christ,  which  by  revolt  of  the 
Israelites  had  been  interrupted  in  the  election  of  Saul.  Nor 
bad  it  been  proper  to  say,  The  Kingdome  of  Heaven  is  at  hand  \ 
or  to  pray,  Thy  Kingdome  come^  if  it  had  still  continued. 

There  be  so  many  other  places  that  confirm  this  inter- 
pretation, that  it  were  a  wonder  there  is  no  greater  notice  taken 
of  it,  but  that  it  gives  too  much  light  to  Christian  Kings  to  see 
their  right  of  Ecclesiasticall  Government.  This  they  have 
observed,  that  in  stead  of  a  Sacerdotall  Kingdome^  translate, 
a  Kingdome  of  Priests :  for  they  may  as  well  translate  a  Roy  all 
Priesthood^  (as  it  is  in  St.  Peter)  into  a  Priesthood  of  Kings. 
And  whereas,  for  a  peculiar  people^  they  put  a  pretious  jewel^  or 
treasure^  sl  man  might  as  well  call  the  speciaJl  Regiment,  or 
Company  of  a  Generall,  the  Generalls  pretious  Jewel,  or  his 
Treasure. 

In  short,  the  Kingdome  of  God  is  a  Civill  Kingdome; 
which  consisted,  first  in  the  obligation  of  the  people  of  Israel  to 
those  Laws,  which  Moses  should  brine  unto  them  from  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  which  afterwards  the  High  Priest  for  the  time 
being,  should  deliver  to  them  from  before  the  Cherubins  in  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  ;  and  which  Kingdome  having  been  cast  off, 
in  the  election  of  Saul,  the  Prophets  foretold,  should  be  restored 
by  Christ ;  and  the  Restauration  whereof  we  daily  pray  for, 
when  we  say  in  the  Lords  Prayer,  Thy  Kingdome  come ;  and  the 
Right  whereof  we  acknowledge,  when  we  adde.  For  thine  is  the 
Kingdome^  the  Power ^  and  Glory  ^  for  ever  and  every  Amen  \  and 
the  Proclaiming  whereof,  was  the  Preaching  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  to  which  men  are  prepared,  by  the  Teachers  of  the  Gospel ; 
to  embrace  which  Gospel,  (that  is  to  say,  to  promise  obedience 
to  Gods  government)  is,  to  bee  in  the  Kingdome  of  Grace^ 
because  God  hath  gratis  given  to  such  the  power  to  bee 
the  Subjects  (that  is.  Children)  of  God  hereafter,  when  Christ 
shall  come  in  Majesty  to  judge  the  world,  and  actually  to 

fovern  his  owne  people,  which  is  called  the  Kingdome  of  Glory. 
f  the  Kingdome  of  God  (called  also  the  Kingdome  of 
Heaven,  from  the  gloriousnesse,  and  admirable  height  of  that 
throne)  were  not  a  Kingdome  which  God  by  his  Lieutenants, 
or  Vicars,  who  [220]  deliver  his  Commandements  to  the 
people,  did  exercise  on  Earth ;  there  would  not  have  been 
so  much  contention,  and  warre,  about  who  it  is,  by  whom  God 
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spealceth  to  us ;  neither  would  many  Priests  have  troubled 
themselves  with  Spirituall  Jurisdiction,  nor  any  King  have 
denied  it  them. 

Out  of  this  literall  interpretation  of  the  Kingdome  of  Godj 
^.  ariseth  also  the  true  interpretation  of  the  word 

oyw  Holy.     For  it  is  a  word,  which  in  Gods  King- 

dome  answereth  to  that,  which  men  in  their  Kingdomes  use  to 
call  Publique^  or  the  Kings, 

The  King  of  any  Countrey  is  the  Publique  Person,  or 
Representative  of  all  his  own  Subjects.  And  God  the  King  of 
Israel  was  the  Holy  one  of  Israel.  The  Nation  which  is 
subject  to  one  earthly  Soveraign,  is  the  Nation  of  that 
Soveraign,  that  is,  of  the  Publique  Person.  So  the  Jews,  who 
were  Gods  Nation,  were  called  {Exod.  ig.  6.)  a  Holy  Nation, 
For  by  Holy^  is  alwaies  understood,  either  God  himselfe,  or 
that  which  is  Gods  in  propriety ;  as  by  Publique,  is  alwaies 
meant,  either  the  Person  of  the  Common-wealth  it  self,  or 
something  that  is  so  the  Common-wealths,  as  no  private  person 
can  claim  any  propriety  therein. 

Therefore  the  Sabbath  (Gods  day)  is  a  Holy  day\  the 
Temple,  (Gods  house)  a  Holy  houses  Sacrifices,  Tithes,  and 
Offerings  (Gods  tribute)  Holy  duties ;  Priests,  Prophets,  and 
anointed  Kings,  under  Christ  (Gods  Ministers)  Holy  men  j  the 
Coelestiall  ministring  Spirits  (Gods  Messengers)  Holy  AngeU\ 
and  the  like :  and  wheresoever  the  word  Holy  is  ^en 
properly,  there  is  still  something  signified  of  Propriety,  gotten 
by  consent.  In  saying  Hallowed  be  thy  name^  we  do  but  praj 
to  God  for  grace  to  keep  the  first  Commandement,  of  having 
no  other  Gods  but  him.  Mankind  is  Gods  Nation  in  propriety: 
but  the  Jews  only  were  a  Holy  Nation,  Why,  but  because 
they  became  his  Propriety  by  covenant  ? 

And  the  word  Profane^  is  usually  taken  in  the  Scripture  for 
the  same  with  Common ;  and  consequently  their  contraries, 
Holy^  and  Proper^  in  the  Kingdome  of  God  must  be  the  same 
also.  But  figuratively,  those  men  also  are  called  Holy^  that  led 
such  godlv  lives,  as  if  they  had  forsaken  all  worldly  designs, 
and  wholly  devoted,  and  given  themselves  to  God.  In  the 
proper  sense,  that  which  is  made  Holy  by  Gods  appropriating 
or  separating  it  to  his  own  use,  is  said  to  be  sanctified  by  God, 
as  the  Seventh  day  in  the  fourth  Commandement ;  and  as  the 
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Elect  in  the  New  Testament  were  said  to  bee  sanctified,  when 
they  were  endued  with  the  Spirit  of  godlinesse.  s  rd  hat 
And  that  which  is  made  Hcly  by  the  dedication 
of  men,  and  given  to  God,  so  as  to  be  used  onely  in  his 
publique  service,  is  called  a[l]so  Sacred,  and  said  to  be  con- 
secrated, as  Temples,  and  other  Houses  of  Publique  Prayer, 
and  their  Utensils,  Priests,  and  Ministers,  Victimes,  Offerings, 
and  the  external!  matter  of  Sacraments. 

Of  Holimtst  there  be  degrees :  for  of  those  things  that  are 
»et  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  there  may  bee 
some   set   apart   again,   for  a  neerer   and    more     sattc^T 
especial    service.      The    whole    Nation    of    the 
Israelites  were  a  people  Holy  to  God ;  yet  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  amongst  the  [221]  Israelites  a  Holy  tribe;  and  amongst 
the  Levites,  the  Priests  were  yet  more  Holy  ;  and  amongst  the 
Priests,  the  High  Priest  was  the  most  Holy.     So  the  Land 
of  Judea  was  the  Holy  Land  ;  but  the  Holy  City  wherein  God 
was  to  be  worshipped,  was  more  Holy  ;  and  again,  the  Temple 
more  Holy  than  the  City ;  and  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  more 
H<dy  than  the  rest  of  the  Temple. 

A  Sacrament,  is  a  separation  of  some  visible  thing  from 
common  use  ;  and  a  consecration  of  it  to  Gods 
service,  tor  a  sign,  either  of  our  admission  mto 
the  Kingdome  of  God,  to  be  of  the  number  of  his  peculiar 
people,  or  for  a  Commemoration  of  the  same.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  the  sign  of  Admission  was  Circumcii'ton j  in  the 
New  Testament,  Baptismt.  The  Commemoration  of  it  in  the 
Old  Testament,  was  the  Eating  {at  a  certaine  time,  which  was 
Anniversary)  of  the  Paschall  Lamb  ;  by  which  they  were  put 
in  mind  of  the  night  wherein  they  were  delivered  out  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  the  celebrating 
of  the  Lords  Supper ;  by  which,  we  are  put  in  mind,  of  our 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  by  our  Blessed  Saviours 
death  upon  the  crosse.  The  Sacraments  of  Admiaion,  are  but 
once  to  be  used,  because  there  needs  but  one  Admission ;  but 
because  we  have  need  of  being  often  put  in  mind  ol^  our 
deliverance,  and  of  our  Alleagance,  the  Sacraments  of  Com- 
memoration have  need  to  be  reiterated.  And  these  are  the 
principall  Sacraments,  and  as  it  were  the  solemne  oathes  we 
make  of  our  Alleageance.     There  be  also  other  Consecrations, 
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that  may  be  called  Sacraments,  as  the  word  implyeth  oneljr 
Consecration  to  Gods  service ;  but  as  it  implies  an  oath,  or 
promise  of  Alleageance  to  God,  there  were  no  other  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  Circumcision^  and  the  Passeover ;  nor  arc 
there  any  other  in  the  New  Testament,  but  Baptismej  and  the 
Lords  Supper.     [222] 


CHAP.   XXXVI. 

Of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  Prophets. 

WHen  there  is  mention  of  the  IVord  of  Gody  or  of  Afan^ 
it  doth  not  signifie  a  part  of  Speech,  such  as  Gram- 
marians call  a  Nown,  or  a  Verb,  or  any  simf^ 
wlat  voice,  without  a  contexture  with  other  words  to 

make  it  significative;  but  a  perfect  Speech  or 
Discourse,  whereby  the  speaker  affirmeth^  denietby  commandith^ 
promisethj  threatneth^  wisheth^  or  interrogateth.  In  which  sense 
it  is  not  Vocabuluniy  that  signifies  a  Word\  but  Sermo^  (in  Greek 
X0709)  that  is,  some  Speech^  Discourse^  or  Saying. 

Again,  if  we  say  the  Pf^ord  of  God^  or  of  Man^  it  may  bee 
The  words       understood  sometimes  of  the   Speaker,   (as  the 
spoken  by  words  that  God  hath  spoken,  or  that  a  Man  hath 

God^  and  spoken  I  In  which  sense,  when  we  say,  the  Gospel 

'^rbo'thare  ^^  ^t.  Matthew,  we  understand  St.  Matthew  to 
calUd  Gods  be  the  Writer  of  it :  and  sometimes  of  the  Sub- 
Word  in  ject :  In  which  sense,  when  we  read  in  the  Bible, 

yudahy  'tis  meant,  that  the  acts  that  were  done  in  those  dajrs, 
were  the  Subject  of  those  Words ;  And  in  the  Greek,  which 
(in  the  Scripture)  retaineth  many  Hebraismes,  by  the  Word  of 
God  is  oftentimes  meant,  not  that  which  is  spoken  by  God, 
but  concerning  God,  and  his  government;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Doctrine  of  Religion :  Insomuch,  as  it  is  all  one,  to  say  Xo7«K 
deoO,  and  Theologia ;  which  is,  that  Doctrine  which  wee  usuaUy 
call  Divinity y  as  is  manifest  by  the  places  following  [Acts  13. 
46.]  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  boldy  and  saidy  It  tuts 
necessary  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  tc  ym^ 
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hut  leeing  you  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  your  selves  unvjerthy  of 
everlasting  life,  he,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  That  which  is  here 
called  the  Word  of  God,  was  the  Doarine  of  Christian 
Religion;  as  it  appears  evidently  by  that  which  goes  before. 
And  [Acts  5.  20.]  where  it  is  said  to  the  Apostles  by  an  Angel, 
Go  stand  and  speak  in  the  Temple,  all  the  Words  of  this  life;  by 
the  Words  of  this  life,  is  meant,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel ; 
aa  is  evident  by  what  they  did  in  the  Temple,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  same  Chap.  Dally  in  the  Temple,  and 
in  every  house  they  ceased  net  to  teach  and  preach  Christ  fesus :  In 
which  place  it  is  manifest,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  subject  of 
thb  Word  oflift;  or  (which  is  all  one)  the  subject  of  the  Words 
of  this  life  eternally,  that  our  Saviour  offered  them.  So  [Acts  15. 
7.]  the  Word  of  God,  is  called  the  Word  of  the  Gospel^  because 
it  containeth  the  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdome  of  Christ ;  and  the 
same  Word  [.Root.  ro.  8,  9.]  is  called  the  ^9ri/fl//'<i(>A;  that 
b,  as  is  there  expressed,  the  Doctrine  of  Christ  come,  and 
raised  from  the  dead.  [223]  Also  [Mat.  13.  ig.]  When  any 
tne  heartth  the  Ward  of  she  Kingdome;  that  is,  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Kingdome  taught  by  Christ.  Again,  the  same  Word,  is 
said  [Acts  12.  34!j  to  grotu  and  to  be  multiplyed;  which  to 
understand  of  the  Evangelicall  Doctrine  is  easie,  but  of  the 
Voice,  or  Speech  of  God,  hard  and  strange.  In  the  same 
sense  the  Doctrine  of  Devils,  signifieth  not  «ie  Words  of  any 
Devill,  but  the  Doctrine  of  Heathen  men  con- 
cerning  Damons,  and  those  Phantasms  which  they  '  ""■  ■+"  '■ 
worshipped  as  Gods. 

Considering  these  two  significations  of  the  Word  of  God, 
as  it  is  taken  in  Scripture,  it  is  manifest  in  this  later  sense 
(where  it  is  talcen  for  the  Doctrine  of  Christian  Religion,)  that 
the  whole  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God :  but  in  the  former 
sense  not  so.     For  example,  though  these  words,  /  am  the  Lord 
thy  Ged^  fJc.  to  the  end  of  the  Ten  Commandements,  were 
spoken  by  God  to  Moses ;  yet  the  Preface,  God         j.j^^  y^^^ 
ipeike  these  words  and  said,  is  to  be  understood  for     efcod 
the  Words  of  him  that  wrote  the  holy  History,     metapkori- 
The  Word  of  God,  as  it  is  taken  for  that  which    fjf,"fff)^, 
he  hath  spoken,  is  understood  sometimes  Properly,     Oecna  and 
sometimes  Metaphorically.     Properly.,  as  the  words,     Power  of 
he  hath  spoken  to  his  Prophets:  Metaphorically,     ^'^' 
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for  his  Wisdomc,  Power,  and  eternall  Decree,  in  nuking  the 
world ;  in  which  sense,  those  Fiati,  Let  their  be  light.  Let  ibtn 

be  a  firmament.  Let  us  make  man,  i^c.  [Gen.  i-l  are  the  Word 
of  God.  And  in  the  same  sense  it  is  said  [jthn  i.  3.]  All 
things  were  made  by  it,  and  without  it  vjai  nothing  made  that 
was  made:  And  [Hel>.  i.  3.]  He  upholdeth  all  things  hj  the 
Word  of  his  Power;  that  is,  by  the  Power  of  his  Word;  that  it, 
by  his  Power:  and  [Heb.  ri.  3.J  The  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
tVord  of  God;  and  many  other  places  to  the  same  sense:  Ai 
also  amongst  the  Latines,  the  name  of  Fate,  which  signifieth 
properly  The  IVord  spoken,  is  taken  in  the  same  sense. 

Secondly,  for  the  effect  of  his  Wordj  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
SaoHdly         thing  it  self,  which  by  his  Word  is  A&natA, 
far  the      '        Commanded,  Threatneid,  or  Promised;  as  IPialm 
iffiff  105.  [9.]  where  JosejA  is  said  to  have  been  kept 

*"  f*'-"/.  in  prison,  till  his  Word  was  come;  that  is,  till  thit 

was  come  to  passe- which  he  had  [Gm.  40.  13.J  fbretoM  to 
Pharaohs  Butler,  concerning  his  being  restored  to  his  office: 
for  there  by  his  ward  was  came,  is  meant,  the  thing  it  self  WH 
come  to  passe.  So  also  [l  King.  18.  36.]  Elijah  saith  to  Godl, 
/  have  dene  all  these  thy  fVords,  in  stead  of  /  have  done  all  tbm 
things  at  thy  fVord,  or  commandement:  and  [Jer.  17.  15.] 
Where  is  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  is  put  for.  Where  is  the  EviU  hi 
threatned:  And  [£z^i.  12.  28.]  There  shall  none  af  my  Werdi  ii 
prolonged  any  more:  by  words  are  understood  those  things^  which 
God  promised  to  his  people.  And  in  the  New  TestamoU 
[Mat.  14.  35.]  heaven  and  earth  thai  pass  away,  but  my  Wtrds 
shall  not  pass  away;  that  is,  there  is  nothing  that  I  have 
promised  or  foretold,  that  shall  not  come  to  passe.  And  in  thb 
sense  it  is,  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and,  I  think,  St.  John 
onely  calleth  our  Saviour  himself  as  in  the  flesh  the  Wsrd  ^ 
God  [as  Joh.  I.  14.]  the  Word  was  made  Flesh;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Word,  or  Promise  that  Christ  should  come  into  the  woiU} 
who  in  the  beginning  was  with  God;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  tht 
purpose  of  [224]  God  the  Father,  to  send  God  the  Son  into 
the  world,  to  enlighten  men  in  the  way  of  Eternall  life;  but  it 
was  not  till  then  put  in  execution,  and  actually  incarnate;  So 
that  our  Saviour  is  there  called  the  Word,  not  because  he  WM 
the  promise,  but  the  thing  promised.  They  that  taking 
occasion  from  this  place,  doc  commonly  call  him  the  Verbe  rf 
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jod,  do  but  render  the  text  more  obscure.  They  might  as 
reO  term  him  the  Nown  of  God :  for  as  by  Neivn,  so  also  by 
''irr^/,  men  understand  nothing  but  a  part  of  speech,  a  voice,  a 
9Und,  that  neither  affirms,  nor  denies,  nor  commands,  nor 
somiseth,  nor  is  any  substance  corporeall,  or  spiritually  and 
herefore  it  cannot  be  said  to  bee  either  God,  or  Man ;  whereas 
HIT  Saviour  is  both.  And  this  ff^ord  which  St.  Je/"t  in  his 
Sospel  saith  was  with  God,  is  [in  his  I  Epistle,  veree  i.]  called 
be  ff^ord  af  lift;  and  [verse  2.]  tbt  Eternall  life,  which  was 
oitb  the  Father :  so  that  he  can  be  in  no  other  sense  called  the 
'f«rd,  then  in  that,  wherein  he  is  called  Etemail  life ;  that  is, 
•t  that  hath  pracurtd  us  Eftrnali  life^  by  his  comming  in  the 
lesh.  So  also  [Apgcalypie  19.  13.]  the  Apostle  speaiiing  of 
Christ,  clothed  in  a  garment  dipt  in  bloud,  saith ;  his  name  is 
h  Ward  ef  God;  which  is  to  be  understood,  as  if  he  had  said 
01  name  had  been.  He  that  was  come  according  to  the  purpose  ef 
jtd  from  the  btginning,  and  according  to  his  Ward  and  promises 
'tlivtred  by  the  Prophets.  So  that  there  is  nothing  here  of  the 
Dcamation  of  a  Word,  but  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son, 
herefore  called  tht  f^ord.,  because  his  Incarnation  . 

FU  the   Performance   of  the   Promise;    In  like  '  *' 

aanner  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  Promise.  ^*'  *"' 

There  are  also  places  of  the  Scripture,  where,  by  the  fford 
f  Gedy  is  signified  such  Words  as  are  consonant 
a  reason,  and  equity,  though  spoken  sometimes     tg,.  i/^ 
either  by  Prophet,  nor  by  a  holy   man.     For     wardi  ef 
liaraoh  Necho  was  an  Idolater;  yet  his  Words     reatonand 
3  the  good  King  Josiah,  in  which  he  advised      ^   ^' 
im  by  Messengers,  not  to  oppose  him  in  his  march  against 
tarehemiihy  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  God ; 
nd  that  Josiah  not  hearkning  to  them,  was  slain  in  the  battle ; 
I  is  to  be  read  2  Chron.  35.  vers.  21,  22,  23.     It  is  true,  that 
I  the  same  History  is  related  in  the  Arst  Book  of  Esdras,  not 
liaraoh,  but  Jeremiah  spake  these  words  to  Josiah,  from  the 
wuth    of  the    Lord.      But    wee    are    to   give    credit    to    the 
Canonical!  Scripture,  whatsoever  be  written  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  ^ord  of  God,  is  then  also  to  be  taken  for  the  Dictates 
r  reason,  and  equity,  when  the  same  is  said  in  the  Scriptures 
I  bee  written  in  mans  heart;  as  Psalm  36.  31.  Jertm.  31.  33. 
V»f.  30.  II,  14.  and  many  other  like  places. 
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The  name  of  Prophet,  signifieth  in  Scripture  sometimo 
Divers  Prolocutor;  that  is,  he  that  speaketh  from  God  to 

accepiiimi  Man,    or   from    man    to  God:    And  sometimes 

oftht  word  PriedktBT,  or  a  foreteller  of  things  to  come ;  And 
'^'f'"'-  sometimes  one  that  speaketh  incoherently,  as  men 

that  arc  distracted.  It  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
speaking  from  God  to  the  People.  So  Moiti^  Samuei,  Elijah, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  others  were  Prophets.  And  in  this  sense 
the  High  Priest  was  a  Prophet,  for  he  only  went  into  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  to  enquire  of  God ;  and  was  to  de[225]clare 
his  answer  to  the  people.  And  therefore  when  Caiphas  said,  it 
was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  St.  John 
saith  [chap.  1 1.  51.]  that  He  spake  not  this  of  himielfe,  but  b*i»£ 
High  Priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  one  man  should  dye  jtr 
the  nation.  Also  they  that  in  Christian  Congregations  tai^ht 
the  people  [i  Cor.  14.  3.]  are  said  to  Prophecy.  In  the  like 
sense  it  is,  that  God  saith  to  Moses  [Exod.  4.  16.]  concerning 
Aaron,  He  shall  be  thy  Spoies-man  to  the  People ;  and  he  shall  it  ft 
thee  a  mouth,  and  thou  shall  be  to  him  instead  of  God:  that  which 
here  is  Spokes-man,  is  [chap.  7.  i.]  interpreted  Prophet;  &r 
(saith  God)  /  have  made  thee  a  God  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  tbj 
Brother  shall  be  thy  Prophet,  In  the  sense  of  speaking  from 
man  to  God,  Abraham  is  called  a  Prophet  \Genes.  20.  7.] 
where  God  in  a  Dream  speaketh  to  Abimelech  in  this  manner. 
Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife,  for  he  is  a  Prepbel,  and 
shall  pray  fir  thee;  whereby  may  be  also  gathered,  that  the 
name  of  Prophet  may  be  given,  not  unproperly  to  them  that  in 
Christian  Churches,  have  a  Calling  to  say  publique  prayers  for 
the  Congregation.  In  the  same  sense,  the  Propiiets  that  came 
down  from  the  High  place  (or  Hill  of  God)  with  a  Psalterjr, 
and  a  Tabret,  and  a  Pipe,  and  a  Harp  [i  Sam.  10.  5,  6.]  am 
[vers.  10.]  Saul  amongst  them,  are  said  to  Prophecy,  in  that 
they  praised  God,  in  that  manner  publiquely.  In  the  like 
sense,  is  Miriam  [Exod.  15.  20.]  called  a  Prophetesse.  So  is  it 
also  to  be  taken  [1  Cor.  11.  4,  5.]  where  St.  Paul  saith.  Every 
man  that  prayeth  or  prophecyeth  with  his  head  covered,  ife.  aiii 
every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophecyeth  with  her  head  uncovered: 
For  Prophecy  in  that  place,  signifieth  no  more,  but  praising 
God  in  Psalmes,  and  Holy  Songs  ;  which  women  might  doc  in 
the  Church,  though  it  were  not  lawfull  for  them  to  speak  to 
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the  Congregation.  And  in  this  signification  it  is,  that  the 
Poets  of  the  Heathen,  that  composed  Hymnes  and  other  sorts 
of  Poems  in  the  honor  of  their  Gods,  were  called  Vates 
(Prophets)  as  is  well  enough  known  by  all  that  are  versed  in 
the  Books  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  is  evident  [Tit.  i.  12.]  where 
St.  Paul  saith  of  the  Cretians,  that  a  Prophet  of  their  owne 
said,  they  were  Liars ;  not  that  St.  Paul  held  their  Poets  for 
Prophets,  but  acknowledgeth  that  the  word  Prophet  was  com- 
monly used  to  signifie  them  that  celebrated  the  honour  of  God 
in  Verse. 

When  by  Prophecy  is  meant  Praediction,  or  foretelling  of 
future  Contigents  ;  not  only  they  were  Prophets, 
who  were  Gods  Spokes-men,  and  foretold  those     of  future*^ 
things  to  others,  which  God  had  foretold  to  them ;     contingents, 
but  also  all  those  Impostors,  that  pretend  by  the     notalwaUs 
heipe  of  familiar  spirits,  or  by  superstitious  divina-        ^  '^^' 
tion  of  events  past,  from  false  causes,  to  foretell  the  like  events 
in  time  to  come :  of  which  (as  I  have  declared  already  in  the 
12.  chapter  of  this  Discourse)  there  be  many  kinds,  who  gain 
in  the  opinion  of  the  common  sort  of  men,  a  greater  reputation 
of  Prophecy,  by  one  casuall  event  that  may  bee  but  wrested  to 
their  purpose,  than  can  be  lost  again  by  never  so  many  failings. 
Prophecy  is  not  an  Art,  nor  (when  it  is  taken  for  Prasdiction) 
a  constant  Vocation  ;   but  an  extraordinary,  and   temporary 
Employment  from  God,  most  often  of  Good  men,  but  some- 
times sJso  [226]  of  the  Wicked.     The  woman  of  Endor,  who 
is  said  to  have  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  thereby  to  have  raised 
a  Phantasme  of  Samuel,  and  foretold  Saul  his  death,  was  not 
therefore   a   Prophetesse ;   for   neither   had   she   any   science, 
whereby  she  could  raise  such  a  Phantasme ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  God  commanded  the  raising  of  it ;  but  onely  guided  that 
Imposture  to  be  a  means  of  Sauls  terror  and  discouragement ; 
and  by  consequent,  of  the  discomfiture,  by  which  he  fell.    And 
for  Incoherent  Speech,  it  was  amongst  the  Gentiles  taken  for 
one  sort  of  Prophecy,  because  the  Prophets  of  their  Oracles, 
intoxicated  with  a  spirit,  or  vapor  from  the  cave  of  the  Pythian 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  were  for  the  time  really  mad,  and  spake  like 
mad-men ;  of  whose  loose  words  a  sense  might  be  made  to  fit 
any  event,  in  such  sort,  as  all  bodies  are  said  to  be  made  of 
Materia  prima.     In   the   Scripture   I    find   it   also   so  taken 
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[i  Sam.  1 8.  10.]  in  these  words,  And  the  EvlU  spirit  came  upi* 
Saui,  and  he  Propheeyed  in  the  midst  of  the  haust. 

And  although  there  be  so  many  significations  in  ScriptUK 
of  the  word  Prophet ;  yet  is  that  the  most  frctjuent, 
ner  hew  Ged       '"   which  it  is  talcen  for  him,   to  whom   God 
kath  spoken        speaketh  immediately,  that  which  the  Prophet  B 
't^,  ,  to  say  from  him,  to  some  other  man,  or  to  the 

people.  And  hereupon  a  question  may  be  asked, 
in  what  manner  God  speaketh  to  such  a  Prophet.  Can  it 
(may  some  say)  be  properly  said,  that  God  hath  voice  and 
language,  when  it  cannot  be  properly  said,  he  hath  a  tongue,  or 
other  organs,  as  a  man  ?  The  Prophet  David  argueth  thus, 
&hall  he  that  made  the  eye,  not  see  ?  or  he  that  madt  the  ear^  ml 
hear  ?  But  this  may  be  spoken,  not  (as  usually)  to  signi£c 
Gods  nature,  but  to  stgnifie  our  intention  to  honor  hioi.  For 
to  see,  and  hear,  are  Honorable  Attributes,  and  may  be  eiveo  to 
God,  to  declare  (as  far  as  our  capacity  can  conceive)  hii 
Almighty  power.  But  if  it  were  to  be  taken  in  the  strict,  and 
proper  sense,  one  might  argue  from  his  making  of  all  other 
parts  of  mans  body,  that  he  had  also  the  same  use  of  theon 
which  we  have ;  which  would  be  many  of  them  so  uncomelf, 
as  it  would  be  the  greatest  contumely  in  the  world  to  ascribe 
them  to  htm.  Therefore  we  are  to  interpret  Gods  speaking  to 
men  immediately,  for  that  way  (whatsoever  it  be),  by  wbidi 
God  makes  them  understand  his  will :  And  the  waycs  whereby 
he  doth  this,  are  many ;  and  to  be  sought  onely  in  the  Iloljr 
Scripture :  where  though  many  times  it  be  said,  that  God  spake 
to  this,  and  that  person,  without  declaring  in  what  manner; 
yet  there  be  again  many  places,  that  deliver  also  the  signes  bf 
which  they  were  to  acknowledge  his  presence,  and  comnland^■ 
ment ;  and  by  these  may  be  understood,  how  he  spake  to  man/ 
of  the  rest. 

In  what  manner  God  spake  to  Adam,  and  Eve,  and  Cain, 
J,  /4«  ^'^^  ^oah,  is  not  expressed  ;  nor  how  he  spake  to 

ExiraoriU-  Abraham,  till  such  time  as  he  came  out   of  hit 

may  Pre-  own  cou nt rey  to  Sichem  in  the  land  of  Canam; 

oid^/ia-  »"''  t*^^"  l^f-  "•  7]  God  is  said  to  have 
ment  ht  ipaie  appeared  to  him.  So  there  is  one  way,  whercbj 
by  Dnami,  God  made  his  presence  manifest ;  that  is,  by  an 
,t  y^umi.         Apparition,  or  Fisim.     And  again,  [Gen.  15.  i.] 
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Tie  Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Abraham  in  a  Vision ;  that  is 
3  say,  somewhat,  as  a  sign  of  Gods  presence,  appeared  as  Gods 
dessenger,  to  speak  to  him.  [227]  Again,  the  Lord  appeared 
>  Abraham  [G«i.  18.  i.]  by  an  apparition  of  three  Angels; 
ad  to  Abimelech  \Gen.  20.  3.]  in  a  dream :  To  Lot  \Gen.  ig. 
.]  bv  an  apparition  of  two  Angels  :  And  to  Hagar  \Gen,  21. 
7.]  Dy  the  apparition  of  one  Angel :  And  to  Abraham  again 
Gen*  22.  II.]  by  the  apparition  of  a  voice  from  heaven  :  And 
Gen,  26.  24.]  to  Isaac  in  the  night ;  (that  is,  in  his  sleep,  or 
y  dream) :  And  to  Jacob  \Gen.  18.  12.]  in  a  dream ;  that  is 
a  say  (as  are  the  words  of  the  text)  Jacob  dreamed  that  he  saw 

ladder^  ^c.  And  [Gen.  32.  I.]  in  a  Vision  of  Angels  :  And 
[>  Moses  [Exod.  3.  2.]  in  the  apparition  of  a  flame  of  fire  out 
f  the  midst  of  a  bush  :  And  after  the  time  of  Moses,  (where 
lie  manner  how  God  spake  immediately  to  man  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  expressed)  hee  spake  alwaies  by  a  Vision,  or  by 

Dream ;  as  to  Gideon^  Samuel^  E/iahy  EHsha^  Isaiah^  Exekiel^ 
nd  the  rest  of  the  Prophets ;  and  often  in  the  New  Testament, 
B  to  Joseph^  to  St.  Peter^  to  St.  Paul^  and  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Onely  to  Moses  hee  spake  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner 
1  Mount  Sinai y  and  in  the  Tabernacle ;  and  to  the  High  Priest 

I  the  Tabernacle y  and  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  the  Temple. 
tut  Moses,  and  after  him  the  High  Priests  were  Prophets  of  a 
lore  eminent  place,  and  deeree  in  Gods  favour  ;  And  God 
imself  in  express  words  decTareth,  that  to  other  Prophets  hee 
pake  in  Dreams  and  Visions,  but  to  his  servant  Moses,  in  such 
lanner  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend.  The  words  are  these 
Numb.  12.  6,  7,  8.]  If  then  be  a  Prophet  among  you^  I  the  Lord 
Ml  make  my  self  known  to  him  in  a  Vision^  and  will  speak  unto 
im  in  a  Dream.     My  servant  Moses  is  not  sOy  who  is  faithfull  in 

II  my  house  \  with  him  I  will  speak  mouth  to  mouthy  even 
pparentlyy  not  in  dark  speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord 
\all  he  behold.  And  [Exod.  33.  il.]  The  Lord  spake  to  Moses 
jce  to  facey  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend.  And  yet  this 
peaking  of  God  to  Moses,  was  by  mediation  of  an  Angel,  or 
kngels,  as  appears  expressely.  Acts  7.  ver.  35.  and  53.  and 
jol.  3.  19.  and  was  therefore  a  Vision,  though  a  more  cleer 
Hsion  than  was  given  to  other  Prophets.  And  conformable 
ereunto,  where  God  saith  {Deut.  13.  i.)  If  there  arise  amongst 
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•■;//  (I  y-'r;/.'- /,  ''/  •  i )}'■:■!■,/■  i.f  t)rr-7^:;,  the  later  word  is  but  the 
intcrpretat.i()n  of'  the  tornicr.  And  y/cf/l.lS.]  Your  s:ns  and 
your  daughters  shall  Prophtry ;  ycur  old  nun  shall  dream  Dreams^ 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  l^isions :  where  again,  the  word 
Prophecy  is  expounded  by  Dreaniy  and  Vision.  And  in  the  same 
manner  it  was,  that  God  spake  to  Solomon,  promising  him 
Wisdome,  Riches,  and  Honor ;  for  the  text  saith,  [  I  Kinp 
3.  15.]  And  Solomon  awoak^  and  behold  it  was  a  Dream  :  So  that 
generally  the  Prophets  extraordinary  in  the  Old  7^estament 
took  notice  of  the  Word  of  God  no  otherwise,  than  from  their 
Dreams,  or  Visions ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  imaginations 
which  they  had  in  their  sleep,  or  in  an  Extasie :  which 
imaginations  in  every  true  Prophet  were  supernatural! ;  but  in 
false  Prophets  were  either  naturall,  or  feigned. 

The  same  Prophets  were  neverthelesse  said  to  speak  by  the 
Spirit;  [228]  as  [ZtfrA.  7.  12.]  where  the  Prophet  speaking 
of  the  Jewes,  saith.  They  made  their  hearts  hard  as  Adamant^ 
lest  they  should  hear  the  laWy  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  «/ 
Hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit  by  the  former  Prophets.  By  which 
it  is  manifest,  that  speaking  by  the  Spirit^  or  Inspiration^  was 
not  a  particular  manner  of  Gods  speaking,  different  from 
Vision,  when  they  that  were  said  to  speak  by  the  Spirit,  were 
extraordinary  Prophets,  such  as  for  every  new  message,  were  to 
have  a  particular  Commission,  or  (which  is  all  one)  a  new 
Dream,  or  Vision. 

Of   Prophets,  that   were   so   by  a   perpetuall    Calling  in 

the  Old  Testament,  some  were  supreme^  and  some 

f^r£T^^'^    ji/^^r^//Vij/^ :  Supreme  were  first  Moses  ;  and  after 

CaUmg^  and       him  the  High  Priests,  every  one  for  his  time,  as 

Supreme,  God    long  as  the  Priesthood  was  Koyall  5  and  after  the 

5??ilf '*/'*'   .     people  of  the  Jews,  had  rejected  God,  that  he 

Old  Testament      S     S  ,  •'         /  -^    ,  ^  «r  • 

from  the  Mercy    should  no  more  reign  over  them,  those  Kmgs 
Seat,  in  a  which  submitted  themselves  to  Gods  government, 

exJresZdin        ^^^^   ^'^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   Prophets;    and   the    High 
t^^Seripture.      Priests   office  became  Ministeriall.     And  when 

God  was  to  be  consulted,  they  put  on  the  hdy 
vestments,  and  enquired  of  the  Lord,  as  the  King  commanded 
them,  and  were  deprived  of  their  office,  when  the  King 
thought  fit.  For  King  Saul  [i  Sam,  13.9-]  commanded  the 
burnt  offering  to  be  brought,  and  [i  Sam.  14.  18.]  he  com- 
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mands  the  Priest  to  bring  the  Ark  neer  him  ;  and  [ver.  19.] 
again  to  let  it  alone,  because  he  saw  an  advantage  upon  his 
enemies.  And  in  the  same  chapter  Saul  asketh  counsell  of 
God.  In  like  manner  King  David,  after  his  being  anointed, 
though  before  he  had  possession  of  the  Kingdome,  is  said 
to  enquire  of  the  Lord  [i  Sam,  23.2]  whether  he  should  fight 
against  the  Philistines  at  Keilah\  and  [verse  10.]  David 
commandeth  the  Priest  to  bring  him  the  Ephod,  to  enquire 
whether  he  should  stay  in  Keilah^  or  not.  And  King  Solomon 
'1  Kings  2.  27.]  took  the  Priesthood  from  Abiathar^  and  gave  it 
[verse  35.]  to  Zadoc,  Therefore  Moses,  and  the  High  Priests, 
and  the  pious  Kings,  who  enquired  of  God  on  all  extraordinary 
occasions,  how  they  were  to  carry  themselves,  or  what  event 
they  were  to  have,  were  all  Soveraign  Prophets,  But  in  what 
manner  God  spake  unto  them,  is  not  manifest.  To  say  that 
when  Moses  went  up  to  God  in  Mount  Sinai^  it  was  a  Dream, 
or  Vision,  such  as  other  Prophets  had,  is  contrary  to  that 
distinction  which  God  made  between  Moses,  and  other  Pro- 
phets, Numb.  12.  6,  7,  8.  To  say  God  spake  or  appeared  as  he 
is  in  his  own  nature,  is  to  deny  his  Infinitenesse,  Invisibility, 
Incomprehensibility.  To  say  he  spake  by  Inspiration,  or 
Infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  signifieth  the 
Deity,  is  to  make  Moses  equall  with  Christ,  in  whom  onely 
the  Godhead  [as  St.  Paul  speaketh  Col,  2.  9.]  dwelleth  bodily. 
And  lastly,  to  say  he  spake  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  signifieth 
the  graces,  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  attribute  nothing  to 
him  supernaturall.  For  God  disposeth  men  to  Piety,  Justice, 
Mercy,  Truth,  Faith,  and  all  manner  of  Vertue,  both  Morall, 
and  Intellectuall,  by  doctrine,  example,  and  by  severall  oc- 
casions, naturall,  and  ordinary. 

And  as  these  ways  cannot  be  apply ed  to  God,  in  his 
speaking  to  Moses,  at  Mou[n]t  Sinai ;  so  also,  they  cannot 
be  applyed  to  him,  in  his  [229]  speaking  to  the  High  Priests, 
from  the  Mercy-Seat.  Therefore  in  what  manner  God  spake 
to  those  Soveraign  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
office  it  was  to  enquire  of  him,  is  not  intelligible.  In  the  time 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  was  no  Soveraign  Prophet,  but 
our  Saviour ;  who  was  both  God  that  spake,  and  the  Prophet  to 
whom  he  spake. 

To  subordinate  Prophets  of  perpetuall  Calling,  I  find  not 
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aiiv  place  that  prove th  God  spake  to  them 
of  urf^ciwiH  '  supernaturally  ;  but  onely  in  such  manner,  as 
CalliHi;,  but  naturally  he  inclineth  men  to  Piety,  to  Beleef,  to 
subordtpiaie,  Righteousnesse,  and  to  other  vertues  all  other 
the  Sp^t  ^       Christian  men.     Which  way,  though  it  consist 

in  Constitution,  Instruction,  Education,  and  the 
occasions  and  invitements  men  have  to  Christian  vertues ;  yet 
it  is  truly  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
Holy  Spirit,  (which  we  in  our  language  call  the  Holy  Ghost): 
For  there  is  no  good  inclination,  that  is  not  of  the  operation 
of  God.  But  these  operations  are  not  alwaies  supematurall. 
When  therefore  a  Prophet  is  said  to  speak  in  the  Spirit,  or  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  to  understand  no  more,  but  that 
he  speaks  according  to  Gods  will,  declared  by  the  supreme 
Prophet.  For  the  most  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
Spirit,  is  in  the  signification  of  a  mans  intention,  mind,  or 
disposition. 

In  the  time  of  Moses,  there  were  seventy  men  besides 
himself,  that  Prophecyed  in  the  Campe  of  the  Israeh'tes.  In 
what  manner  God  spake  to  them,  is  declared  in  the  ii  of 
Numbers^  verse  25.  The  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloudy  and  spake 
unto  Moses^  and  took  of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him^  and  gave  it 
to  the  seventy  Elders,  And  it  came  to  passe^  when  the  Spirit  rested 
upon  them^  they  Prophecyed^  and  did  not  cease.  By  which  it 
is  manifest,  first,  that  their  Prophecying  to  the  people,  was 
subservient,  and  subordinate  to  the  Prophecying  of  Moses ;  for 
that  God  took  of  the  Spirit  of  Moses,  to  put  upon  them ; 
so  that  they  Prophecyed  as  Moses  would  have  them :  otherwise 
they  had  not  been  suffered  to  Prophecy  at  all.  For  there  was 
[verse  27.]  a  complaint  made  against  them  to  Moses;  and 
Joshua  would  have  Moses  to  have  forbidden  them;  which 
he  did  not,  but  said  to  Joshua,  Bee  not  jealous  in  my  behalf. 
Secondly,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  that  place,  signifieth 
nothing  but  the  Mind  and  Disposition  to  obey,  and  assist 
Moses  in  the  administration  of  the  Government.  For  if  it 
were  meant  they  had  the  substantiall  Spirit  of  God ;  that 
is,  the  Divine  nature,  inspired  into  them,  then  they  had  it  in 
no  lesse  manner  then  Christ  himself,  in  whom  onely  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelt  bodily.  It  is  meant  therefore  of  the  Gift  and 
Grace  of  God,  that  guided  them  to  co-operate  with  Moses; 
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from  whom  their  Spirit  was  derived.  And  it  appeareth 
[verse  i6.]  that,  they  were  such  as  Moses  himself  should 
appoint  for  Elders  and  Officers  of  the  People :  For  the  words 
are.  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men^  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  Elders 
and  Officers  of  the  people;  where,  thou  knowest^  is  the  same  with 
thou  appointest^  or  hast  appointed  to  be  such.  For  we  are  told 
before  [Exod.  i8.]  that  Moses  following  the  counsell  of  Jethro 
his  Father-in-law,  did  appoint  Judges,  and  Officers  over  the 
people,  such  as  feared  God ;  and  of  these,  [230]  were  those 
Seventy,  whom  God  by  putting  upon  them  Moses  spirit, 
inclined  to  aid  Moses  in  the  Administration  of  the  Kingdome : 
and  in  this  sense  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  [i  Sam.  16.  13,  14.] 
presently  upon  the  anointing  of  David,  to  have  come  upon 
David,  and  left  Saul ;  God  giving  his  graces  to  him  he  chose  to 
govern  his  people,  and  taking  them  away  from  him,  he  rejected. 
So  that  by  the  Spirit  is  meant  Inclination  to  Gods  service ;  and 
not  any  supernaturall  Revelation. 

God  spake  also  many  times  by  the  event  of  Lots ;  which 
were  ordered  by  such  as  he  had  put  in  Authority  q^  j^^^. 
over  his  people.  So  wee  read  that  God  manifested  times  also 
by  the  Lots  which  Saul  caused  to  be  drawn  ^P^^  ^  ^^'^' 
[i  Sam.  14.  43.]  the  fault  that  Jonathan  had  committed,  in 
eating  a  honey-comb,  contrary  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  people. 
And  [Josh.  18.  10.]  God  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  amongst 
the  Israelite,  by  the  lots  that  "Joshua  did  cast  before  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh.  In  the  same  manner  it  seemeth  to  be,  that  God 
discovered  [Joshua  7.  16,  ^c."]  the  crime  of  Achan.  And 
these  are  the  wayes  whereby  God  declared  his  Will  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

All  which  ways  he  used  also  in  the  New  Testament.  To 
the  Virgin  Mary^  by  a  Vision  of  an  Angel :  To  Joseph  in  a 
Dream  :  again  to  Paul  in  the  way  to  Damascus  in  a  Vision  of 
our  Saviour:  and  to  Peter  in  the  Vision  of  a  sheet  let  down 
from  heaven,  with  divers  sorts  of  flesh,  of  clean,  and  unclean 
beasts  \  and  in  prison,  by  Vision  of  an  Angel :  And  to  all  the 
Apostles,  and  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  graces  of 
his  Spirit ;  and  to  the  Apostles  again  (at  the  choosing  of 
Matthias  in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot)  by  lot. 

Seeing  then  all  Prophecy  supposeth  Vision,  or  Dream, 
(which  two,  when  they  be  naturall,  are  the  same,)  or  some 
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Every  man 
ought  to  ex- 
amine the  pro- 
bability of  a 
pretended 
Prophets 
Calling, 


especiall  gift  of  God,  so  rarely  observed  in  man- 
kind, as  to  be  admired  where  observed;  And  seeing 
as  well  such  gifts,  as  the  most  extraordinary 
Dreams,  and  V  isions,  may  proceed  from  God,  not 
onely  by  his  supernatural!,  and  immediate,  but 
also  by  his  naturall  operation,  and  by  mediation 
of  second  causes ;  there  is  need  of  Reason  and  Judgment  to 
discern  between  naturall,  and  supernatural!  Gifts,  and  between 
naturall,  and  supernatural!  Visions,  or  Dreams.  And  con- 
sequently men  had  need  to  be  very  circumspect,  a[n]d  wary,  in 
obeying  the  voice  of  man,  that  pretending  himself  to  be 
a  Prophet,  requires  us  to  obey  God  in  that  way,  which  he 
in  Gods  name  telleth  us  to  be  the  way  to  happinesse.  For  he 
that  pretends  to  teach  men  the  way  of  so  great  felicity,  pretends 
to  govern  them ;  that  is  to  say,  to  rule,  and  reign  over  them ; 
which  is  a  thing,  that  all  men  naturally  desire,  and  is  therefore 
worthy  to  be  suspected  of  Ambition  and  Imposture ;  and 
consequently,  ought  to  be  examined,  and  tryed  by  every  man, 
before  hee  yeeld  them  obedience ;  unlesse  he  have  veelded 
it  them  already,  in  the  institution  of  a  Common-wealth ;  as 
when  the  Prophet  is  the  Civil!  Soveraign,  or  by  the  Civil 
Soveraign  Authorized.  And  if  this  examination  of  Prophets, 
and  Spirits,  were  not  allowed  to  every  one  of  the  people,  it  had 
been  to  no  purpose,  to  set  out  the  marlcs,  by  which  every  man 
might  be  able,  to  distinguish  between  those,  whom  they  ought, 
and  those  whom  they  [231]  ought  not  to  follow.  Seeing 
therefore  such  marlcs  are  set  out  [-&/•«/.  13.  i,  &c.]  to  know  a 
Prophet  by;  and  [i  John  4.  i.  &c.]  to  know  a  Spirit  by:  and 
seeing  there  is  so  much  Prophecying  in  the  Old  Testament; 
and  so  much  Preaching  in  the  New  Testament  against 
Prophets;  and  so  much  greater  a  number  ordinarily  of  false 
Prophets,  then  of  true ;  every  one  is  to  beware  of  obeying 
their  directions,  at  their  own  peril!.  And  first,  that  there  were 
many  more  felse  then  true  Prophets,  appears  by  this,  that  when 
Ahab  [i  Kingi  12.]  consulted  four  hundred  Prophets,  they 
were  all  false  Impostors,  but  onely  one  Michaiah.  And  a  little 
before  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Prophets  were  generally 
lyars.  The  Prophets  (saith  the  Lord  by  Jeremy^  cha.  14. 
verse  14.)  prophecy  Lies  in  my  name,  I  sent  them  not^  neither 
have  I  commanded  them^  nor  spake  unto  them^  they  prophecy  to  yw 
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a  false  Vtsioriy  a  thing  of  naught  \  and  the  deceit  of  their  heart. 
In  so  much  as  God  commanded  the  People  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  [chap.  23.  16.]  not  to  obey  them. 
7hus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts^  hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the 
Prophets^  that  prophecy  to  you.  They  make  you  vain^  they  speak  a 
Vision  of  their  own  hearty  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord. 

Seeing  then  there  was  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament, 
such  quarrells  amongst  the  Visionary  Prophets, 
one  contesting  with  another,  and  asking,  When     ^^to/The^O' 
departed  the  Spirit  from  me,  to  go  to  thee  ?  as     veraign  Pro- 
between    Michaiah,   and   the   rest   of    the   four    phetistobe 
hundred;   and  such  giving  of  the  Lye  to  one     ^!!!^!^l,Z* 

».^o&  /  every  Subject, 

another,  (as  m  Jerem.  14.  14.)  and  such  con- 
troversies in  the  New  Testament  at  this  day,  amongst  the 
Spiritual!  Prophets  :  Every  man  then  was,  and  now  is  bound 
to  make  use  of  his  Naturall  Reason,  to  apply  to  all  Prophecy 
those  Rules  which  God  hath  given  us,  to  discern  the  true  from 
the  ^se.  Of  which  Rules,  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  was, 
conformable  doctrine  to  that  which  Moses  the  Soveraign 
Prophet  had  taught  them ;  and  the  other  the  miraculous  power 
of  foretelling  what  God  would  bring  to  passe,  as  I  have  already 
shewn  out  of  Deut,  13.  i.  ^c.  And  in  the  New  Testament 
there  was  but  one  onely  mark ;  and  that  was  the  preaching 
of  this  Doctrine,  That  Jesus  is  the  Christy  that  is,  the  King  of 
the  Jews,  promised  in  the  Old  Testament.  Whosoever  denyed 
that  Article,  he  was  a  false  Prophet,  whatsoever  miracles  he 
might  seem  to  work  ;  and  he  that  taught  it  was  a  true  Prophet. 
For  St.  John  [  i  Epist.  4.  2.  &c.]  speaking  expressely  of  the 
means  to  examine  Spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,  or  not ; 
after  he  had  told  them  that  there  would  arise  felse  Prophets, 
saith  thus,  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God.  Every  Spirit  that 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleshy  is  of  God ;  that  is, 
is  approved  and  allowed  as  a  Prophet  ot  God :  not  that  he  is  a 
godly  man,  or  one  of  the  Elect,  for  this,  that  he  confesseth, 
professeth,  or  preacheth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ;  but  for  that 
he  is  a  Prophet  avowed.  For  God  sometimes  speaketh  by 
Prophets,  whose  persons  he  hath  not  accepted ;  as  he  did 
by  Baalam ;  and  as  he  foretold  Saul  of  his  death,  by  the  Witch 
or  Endor.  Again  in  the  next  verse.  Every  Spirit  that  confesseth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleshy  is  not  of  Christ.     And 
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this  is  the  Spirit  of  Antichrist.  So  that  the  Rule  is  perfect 
on  both  [232]  sides  ;  that  he  is  a  true  Prophet,  which  preacheth 
the  Messiah  already  come,  in  the  person  of  Jesus ;  and  he 
a  false  one  that  denyeth  him  come,  and  looketh  for  him  in 
some  future  Impostor,  that  shall  take  upon  him  that  honour 
falsely,  whom  the  Apostle  there  properly  calleth  Antichrist. 
Every  man  therefore  ought  to  consider  who  is  the  Soveraign 
Propnet ;  that  is  to  say,  who  it  is,  that  is  Gods  Vicegerent  on 
Earth  ;  and  hath  next  under  God,  the  Authority  of  Goveming 
Christian  men ;  and  to  observe  for  a  Rule,  that  Doctrine^ 
which  in  the  name  of  God,  hee  hath  commanded  to  bee 
taught ;  and  thereby  to  examine  and  try  out  the  truth  of  those 
Doctrines,  which  pretended  Prophets  with  miracle,  or  without, 
shall  at  any  time  advance  :  and  if  they  find  it  contrary  to  that 
Rule,  to  doe  as  they  did,  that  came  to  Moses,  and  complained 
that  there  were  some  that  Prop[h]ecyed  in  the  Campe,  whose 
Authority  so  to  doe  they  doubted  of;  and  leave  to  the  Soveraign, 
as  they  did  to  Moses  to  uphold,  or  to  forbid  them,  as  hee 
should  see  cause;  and  if  hee  disavow  them,  then  no  more 
to  obey  their  voice ;  or  if  he  approve  them,  then  to  obey  them, 
as  men  to  whom  God  hath  given  a  part  of  the  Spirit  of  their 
Soveraigne.  For  when  Christian  men,  take  not  their  Christian 
Soveraign,  for  Gods  Prophet;  they  must  either  take  their  owne 
Dreames,  for  the  Prophecy  they  mean  to  bee  governed  by,  and 
the  tumour  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  Spirit  of  God ;  or  they 
must  suffer  themselves  to  bee  lead  by  some  strange  Prince ;  or 
by  some  of  their  fellow  subjects,  that  can  bewitch  them,  by 
slaunder  of  the  government,  into  rebellion,  without  other 
miracle  to  confirm  their  calling,  then  sometimes  an  extra- 
ordinary successe,  and  Impunity  ;  and  by  this  means  destroying 
all  laws,  both  divine,  and  humane,  reduce  all  Order,  Govern- 
ment, and  Society,  to  the  first  Chaos  of  Violence,  and  Civil! 
warre.     [233] 
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CHAP.   XXXVII. 
Of  Miracles,  and  their  Use. 

BY  Miracles  are  signified  the  Admirable  works  of  God : 
&  therefore  they  are  also  called  H^ondcn.     And  because 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  done,  for  a  signification        a  Miracle  is 
of   his    commzndement,   in   such   occasions,   as     aneriikat 
without  them,  men  are  apt  to  doubt,  (following    f^w*  ■^''- 
their  private  natural!   reasoning,)  what  he  hath     '«"^^'"- 
commanded,   and   what    not,   they   are    commonly   in    Holy 
Scripture,  called  Signet^  in  the  same  sense,  as  they  are  called 
by    the   Latines,    Oslenta,    and    Pertenta,   from    shewing,    and 
fore-signifying  that,  which  the  Almighty  is  about  to  bring  to 
passe. 

To  understand  therefore  what  is  a  Miracle,  we  must  first 
understand   what   works   they  are,   which   men 
wonder  at,  and  call  Admirable.     And  there  be     ,^^^X' 
but  two  things  which  make  men  wonder  at  any     rare,  and 
event :  The  one  is,  if  it  be  strange,  that  is  to  say,     vihertef  ihrre 
such,  as  the  like  of  it  hath  never,  or  very  rareljr     ",^"^^' 
been   produced :    The   other   is,   if  when   it   is 
produced,  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  been  done  by  naturall 
means,  but  onely  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God.     But  when 
wee  see  some  possible,  naturall  cause  of  it,  how  rarely  soever 
the  like  has  been  done  ;  or  if  the  like  have  been  often  done, 
how  impossible  soever  it  be  to  imagine  a  naturall  means  thereof, 
we  no  more  wonder,  nor  esteem  it  for  a  Miracle. 

Therefore,  if  a  Horse,  or  Cow  should  speak,  it  were  a 
Miracle ;  because  both  the  thing  is  strange,  &  the  naturall 
cause  difficult  to  imagin  :  So  also  were  it,  to  see  a  strange 
deviation  of  nature,  in  the  production  of  some  new  shape  of  a 
living  creature.  But  when  a  man,  or  other  Animal,  engenders 
his  like,  though  we  know  no  more  how  this  is  done,  than  the 
other ;  yet  because  'tis  usuall,  it  is  no  Miracle.  In  hke 
manner,  if  a  man  be  metamorphosed  into  a  stone,  or  into 
a  pillar,  it  is  a  Miracle  j  because  strange:  but  if  a  peece  of  wood 
be  so  changed;  because  we  see  it  often,  it  is  ao  Mitadc.  and 
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yet  we  know  no  more,  by  what  operation  of  God,  the  one  b 
brought  to  passe,  than  the  other. 

The  first  Rainbow  that  was  seen  in  the  world,  was 
a  Miracle,  because  the  first ;  and  consequently  strange ;  and 
served  for  a  sign  from  God,  placed  in  heaven,  to  assure  his 
people,  there  should  be  no  more  an  universall  destruction  of  the 
world  by  Water.  But  at  this  day,  because  they  are  frequent, 
they  are  not  Miracles,  neither  to  them  that  know  their  natunD 
causes,  nor  to  them  who  know  them  not.  Again,  there  be 
many  rare  works  produced  by  the  Art  of  man :  yet  when  w« 
know  they  are  done;  because  thereby  wee  know  also  the  means 
how  they  are  done,  we  count  them  not  for  Miracles,  because 
not  [234]  wrought  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  but  1^ 
mediation  of  humane  Industry. 

Furthermore,  seeing  Admiration  and  Wonder,  is  consequent 

to  the  knowledge  and  experience,  wherewith  meo 

th  ^M'      ^^^  endued,  some  more,  some  lesse  ;  it  followeth, 

rack  to  one         that  the  same  thing,  may  be  a  Miracle  to  one, 

man,  may  seem     and  not   to    another.     And   thence   it    is,   that 

0^^^^^^^^^         ignorant,    and    superstitious    men    make    great 

Wonders  of  those  works,  which  other  men, 
knowing  to  proceed  fvova  Nature,  (which  is  not  the  immediate, 
but  the  ordinary  work  of  God,)  admire  not  at  all :  As  when 
Ecclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  have  been  taken  for  super- 
naturall  works,  by  the  common  people  \  when  neverthelesse, 
there  were  others,  could  from  their  naturall  causes,  have 
foretold  the  very  hour  they  should  arrive :  Or,  as  when  a  man, 
by  confederacy,  and  secret  intelligence,  getting  knowledge  d 
the  private  actions  of  an  ignorant,  unwary  man,  therel^ 
tells  him,  what  he  has  done  in  former  time ;  it  seems  to  hiin 
a  Miraculous  thing ;  but  amongst  wise  and  cautelous  men,  sudi 
Miracles  as  those,  cannot  easily  be  done. 

Again,  it  belongeth  to  the  nature  of  a  Miracle,  that  it  be 
wrought  for   the   procuring  of  credit   to  Gods 
Miracles  "  Messengers,  Ministers,  and  Prophets,  that  there- 

by men  may  know,  they  are  called,  sent,  and 
employed  by  Grod,  and  thereby  be  the  better  inclined  to  obey 
them.  And  therefore,  though  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
after  that  the  destruction  of  all  living  creatures  in  the  universaH 
deluge,  were  admirable  works  ;  yet  because  they  were  not  done 
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to  procure  credit  to  any  Prophet,  or  other  Minister  of  God, 
they  use  not  to  be  called  Miracles.  For  how  admirable  soever 
any  work  be,  the  Admiration  consisteth  not  in  that  it  could  be 
done,  because  men  naturally  beleeve  the  Almighty  can  doe  all 
things,  but  because  he  does  it  at  the  Prayer,  or  Word  of  a  man. 
But  the  works  of  God  in  Egypt,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  were 
properly  Miracles  j  because  they  were  done  with  intention  to 
make  the  people  of  Israel  beleeve,  that  Moses  came  unto  them, 
not  out  of  any  design  of  his  owne  interest,  but  is  sent  from 
God.  Therefore  after  God  had  commanded  him  to  deliver  the 
Israelites  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  when  he  said  Thty  will 
not  beleeve  me,  but  v/ill  say,  the  Lard  hath  not  appeared  unto  nw, 
God  gave  him  power,  to  turn  the  Rod  he  had  in  his  hand  into 
a  Serpent,  and  again  to  return  it  into  a  Rod  ;  and  by  putting 
his  hand  into  his  bosome,  to  make  it  leprous  ;  and  again  by 
pulling  it  out  to  make  it  whole,  to  make  the  Children  of  Israel 
beleeve  (as  it  is  verse  5,)  that  the  God  of  their  Fathers  had 
appeared  unto  him  :  And  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  gave  him 
power  to  turn  their  waters  into  bloud.  And  when  hee  had 
done  these  Miracles  before  the  people,  it  is  said  (verse  41.),  that 
they  beieeved  him.  N evert helesse,  for  fear  of 
Pharaoh,  they  durst  not  yet  obey  him.  There-  ^^ "'  *'  '' 
fore  the  other  works  which  were  done  to  plague 
Pharaoh,  and  the  Egyptians,  tended  all  to  make  the  Israelites 
beleeve  in  Moses,  and  were  properly  Miracles.  In  like  manner 
if  we  consider  all  the  Miracles  done  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Prophets,  till  the  Captivity  ;  and  those  of  our 
Saviour,  and  his  Apostles  afterward }  we  shall  find,  their  end 
was  alwaies  to  beget,  or  con[235]firm  beleefe,  that  they  came 
not  of  their  own  motion,  but  were  sent  by  God.  Wee  may 
further  observe  in  Scripture,  that  the  end  of  Miracles,  was  to 
beget  beleef,  not  universally  in  all  men,  elect,  and  reprobate  ;  but 
in  the  elect  only  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  such  as  God  had  determined 
should  become  his  Subjects.  For  those  miraculous  plagues  of 
Egypt,  had  not  for  end,  the  conversion  of  Pharaoh  ;  For  God 
had  told  Moses  before,  that  he  would  harden  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh,  that  he  should  not  let  the  people  goe  :  And  when  he 
let  them  goe  at  last,  not  the  Miracles  perswaded  him,  but  the 
plagues  forced  him  to  it.  So  also  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  written, 
(Mat.  13.  58.)  that  he  wrought  not  many  Miracles  in  his  own 
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couiitrev,  hccausL*  of  thL'ir  unhclccf ;  and  (in  Marke  6.  5.)  in 
stead  ot,  hi  ivroni!^ht  not  7fuui\\  it  is,  he  could  work  nonr.  It  was 
not  because  he  wanted  power  ;  which  to  say,  were  blasphemy 
against  God  j  nor  that  the  end  of  Miracles  was  not  to  convert 
incredulous  men  to  Christ ;  for  the  end  of  all  the  Miracles  of 
Moses,  of  the  Prophets,  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  his  Apostles  was 
to  adde  men  to  the  Church  ;  but  it  was,  because  the  end  of 
their  Miracles,  was  to  adde  to  the  Church  (not  all  men,  but) 
such  as  should  be  saved ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  God  had  elected. 
Seeing  therefore  our  Saviour  was  sent  from  his  Father,  hcc 
could  not  use  his  power  in  the  conversion  of  those,  whom  his 
Father  had  rejected.  They  that  expounding  this  place  of 
St.  Mar  key  say,  that  this  word,  Hee  could  noty  is  put  for,  Ht 
would  noty  do  it  without  example  in  the  Greek  tongue,  (where 
JVould  noty  is  put  sometimes  for  Could  noty  in  things  inanimate, 
that  have  no  will ;  but  Could  noty  for  Would  noty  never,)  and 
thereby  lay  a  stumbling  block  before  weak  Christians ;  as  if 
Christ  could  doe  no  Miracles,  but  amongst  the  credulous. 

From  that  which  I  have  here  set  down,  of  the  nature,  and 
Thfd^fini'  "se  of  a  Miracle,  we  may  define  it  thus,  A 
tion  of  a  MiRACLE,  15  a  work  of  Gody  {besides  his  operatin 

MiracU,  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^  Naturey  ordained  in  the  Creation^ 

doncy  for  the  making  manifest  to  his  electy  the  mission  of  an 
extraordinary  Minister  for  their  salvation. 

And  from  this  definition,  we  may  inferre ;  First,  that  in  all 
Miracles,  the  work  done,  is  not  the  effect  of  any  vertuc  in  the 
Prophet ;  because  it  is  the  effect  of  the  immediate  hand  of  God; 
that  is  to-  say,  God  hath  done  it,  without  using  the  Prophet 
therein,  as  a  subordinate  cause. 

Secondly,  that  no  Devil,  Angel,  or  other  created  Spirit,  can 
do  a  Miracle.  For  it  must  either  be  by  vertue  of  some  natundl 
science,  or  by  Incantation,  that  is,  vertue  of  words.  For  if 
the  Inchanters  do  it  by  their  own  power  independent,  there  is 
some  power  that  proceedeth  not  from  God;  which  all  men 
deny :  and  if  they  doe  it  by  power  given  them,  then  is  the 
work  not  from  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  but  naturall,  and 
consequently  no  Miracle. 

There  be  some  texts  of  Scripture,  that  seem  to  attribute  the 
power  of  working  wonders  (equal  to  some  of  those  immediate 
Miracles,  wrought  by  God  himself,)  to  certain  Arts  of  Magick, 
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anA  Incantation.  As  for  example,  when  we  read  that  after  the 
Rod  of  Moses  be[236]ing  cast  on  the  ground  f  oj  i  ti 
became  a  Serpent,  iht  Magicians  af  Egypt  did  the 
Hit  by  their  Enchantments ;  and  that  after  Moses  had  turned  the 
waters  of  the  Egyptian  Streams,  Rivers,  Ponds,  and  Pooles  of 
water  into  bloooV  the  Magicians  of  Egypt  did  so 
likewite,  vjith  their  Enchantments ;  and  that  after  ^  '■  '*" 
Moses  had  by  the  power  of  God  brought  frogs  Eiod.  8,  j. 
upon  the  land,  the  Magicians  also  did  so  with 
their  Enchantments,  and  brought  up  frags  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  \ 
will  not  a  man  be  apt  to  attribute  Miracles  to  Enchantments ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sound  of  Words ;  and 
think  the  same  very  well  proved  out  of  this,  and  other  such 
places  ?  and  yet  there  is  no  place  of  Scripture,  that  telleth  us 
what  an  Enchantment  is.  If  therefore  Enchantment  be  not, 
as  many  thinic  it,  a  working  of  strange  effects  by  spells,  and 
words ;  but  Imposture,  and  delusion,  wrought  by  ordinary 
means  ;  and  so  far  from  supernaturall,  as  the  Impostors  need 
not  the  study  so  much  as  of  natural!  causes,  but  the  ordinary 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  superstition  of  mankind,  to  doc  them  ; 
those  texts  that  seem  to  countenance  the  power  of  Magick, 
Witch[c]raft,  and  Enchantment,  must  needs  have  another  sense, 
than  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  bear. 

For  it  is  evident  enough,  that  Words  have  no  effect,  but  on 
those  that  understand  them  ;  and  then  they  have  j-^^  „,^ 
no  other,  but  to  signifie  the  intentions,  or  passions  atcoptiobide' 
of  them  that  speak  ;  and  thereby  produce,  hope,  idved  by  false 
fear,  or  other  passions,  or  conceptions  in  the  '  "'"'"■ 
hearer.  Therefore  when  a  Rod  seemcth  a  Serpent,  or  the 
Waters  Bloud,  or  any  other  Miracle  seemcth  done  by  Enchant- 
ment ;  if  it  be  not  to  the  edification  of  Gods  people,  not  the 
Rod,  nor  the  Water,  nor  any  other  thing  is  enchanted  j  that  is 
to  say,  wrought  upon  by  the  Words,  but  the  Spectator.  So  that 
all  the  Miracle  consisteih  in  this,  that  the  Enchanter  has  deceived 
a  man  ;  which  is  no  Miracle,  but  a  very  casic  matter  to  doe. 

For  such  is  the  ignorance,  and  aptitude  to  error  generally 
of  all  men,  but  especially  of  them  that  have  not  much 
knowledge  of  naturall  causes,  and  of  the  nature,  and  interests 
of  men ;  as  by  innumerable  and  easie  tricks  to  be  abused. 
What  opinion  of  miraculous  power,  before  it  was  known  there 
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was  a  Science  of  the  course  of  the  Stars,  might  a  man  have 
gained,  that  should  have  told  the  people,  This  hour,  or  day  the 
Sun  should  be  darlcned  ?  A  Juggler  by  the  handling  of  his 
goblets,  and  other  trinkets,  if  it  were  not  now  ordinarily 
practised,  would  be  thought  to  do  his  wonders  bv  the  power 
at  least  of  the  Devil,  A  man  that  hath  practisea  to  speak  by 
drawing  in  of  his  breath,  (which  kind  of  men  in  anticnt  time 
were  called  Fenlriloqui.,)  and  so  make  the  weakness  of  his  voice 
seem  to  proceed,  nut  from  the  weak  impulsion  of  the  organs  of 
Speech,  but  from  distance  oi  place,  is  able  to  make  very  many 
men  beleeve  it  is  a  voice  irom  Heaven,  whatsoever  he  please  to 
tell  them.  And  for  a  crafty  man,  that  hath  enquired  into  the 
secrets,  and  familiar  confessions  that  one  man  ordinarily  maketh 
to  another  of  his  actions  and  adventures  past,  to  tell  them  him 
again  is  no  hard  matter ;  and  yet  there  be  many,  that  by  such 
means  as  that,  obtain  the  reputation  of  being  Conjurers.  Butitis 
too  [237]  long  a  businesse,  to  reckon  up  the  severall  sorts  of  those 
men,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thaumaturgi,  that  is  to  say, 
workers  of  things  wonderfuH  ;  and  yet  these  do  all  they  do,  by 
their  own  single  dexterity.  But  if  we  looke  upon  the  Im- 
postures wrought  by  Confederacy,  there  is  nothing  how 
impossible  soever  to  tie  done,  that  is  impossible  to  bee  bdceved. 
For  two  men  conspiring,  one  to  seem  lame,  the  other  to  cuit 
him  with  a  charme,  will  deceive  many  :  but  many  conspiring 
one  to  seem  lame,  another  so  to  cure  him,  and  all  the  rest  to 
bear  witnesse  ;  will  deceive  many  more. 

In  this  aptitude  of  mankind,  to  give  too  hasty  beleefe  to 
Cauihnsa-      pretended  Miracles,  there  can  be  no  better,  i»r 
gaimiihe/m-      I  think  any  other  caution,  then  that  which  God 
posiurt  of  hath  prescribed,  first  by  Moses,  (as  I  have  said 

"'    ■  before  in  the  precedent  chapter,)  in  the  beginning 

of  the  13,  and  end  of  the  i8.  of  Dfuteronemy;  That  wee  take 
not  any  for  Prophets,  that  teach  any  other  Religion,  then  that 
which  Gods  Lieutenant,  (which  at  that  time  was  Moses,)  hath 
established ;  nor  any,  (though  he  teach  the  same  Relieion,)  j 
whose  Prxdiciion  we  doe  not  see  come  to  passe.  Moses 
therefore  in  his  time,  and  Aaron,  and  his  successors  in  tbcir 
times,  and  the  Soveraign  Governour  of  Gods  people,  next 
under  God  himself,  that  is  to  say,  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
all  times,  are  to  be  consulted,  what  doctrine  he  hath  established, 
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before  wee  give  credit  to  a  pretended  Miracle,  or  Prophet. 
And  when  that  is  done,  the  thing  they  pretend  to  be  a  Miracle, 
we  must  both  see  it  done,  and  use  all  means  possible  to  consider, 
whether  it  be  really  done ;  and  not  onely  so,  but  whether  it  be 
such,  as  no  man  can  do  the  like  by  his  naturall  power,  but  that 
it  retjuires  the  immediate  hand  or  God.  And  in  this  also  we 
must  have  recourse  to  Gods  Lieutenant  \  to  whom  in  all 
doubtfiill  cases,  wee  have  submitted  our  private  judgments. 
For  example  ;  if  a  man  pretend,  that  after  certain  words  spoken 
over  a  pcece  of  bread,  that  presently  God  hath  made  it  not 
bread,  but  a  God,  or  a  man,  or  both,  and  neverthelesse  it  looketh 
still  as  like  bread  as  ever  it  did  ;  there  is  no  reason  for  any  man 
to  think  it  really  done  ;  nor  consequently  to  fear  him,  till  he 
enquire  of  God,  by  his  Vicar,  or  Lieutenant,  whether  it  be 
done,  or  not.  If  he  say  not,  then  followcth  that  which  Moses 
saith,  {Dtut.  i8.  22)  he  hath  spuktn  it  pruumptuoudy,  thou  thalt 
not  ftar  him.  If  he  say  'tis  done,  then  he  is  not  to  contradict 
it.  So  also  if  wee  see  not,  but  onely  hear  tcil  of  a  Miracle,  we 
are  to  consult  the  Lawful  Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lawful 
Head  thereof,  how  for  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  relators  of  it. 
And  this  is  chiefly  the  case  of  men,  that  in  these  days  live 
under  Christian  Soveraigns.  For  in  these  times,  I  do  not 
know  one  man,  that  ever  saw  any  such  wondrous  work,  done 
by  the  charm,  or  at  the  word,  or  prayer  of  a  man,  that  a  man 
endued  but  with  a  mediocrity  of  reason,  would  think  supcr- 
naturall :  and  the  question  is  no  more,  whether  what  wee  see 
done,  be  a  Miracle ;  whether  the  Miracle  we  hear,  or  read  of, 
were  a  reall  work,  and  not  the  Act  of  a  tongue,  or  pen  ;  but  in 
plain  terms,  whether  the  report  be  true,  or  a  lye.  In  which 
question  we  are  not  every  one,  to  make  our  own  private 
Reason,  or  Conscience,  but  the  Publique  Reason,  that  is,  rhe 
reason  of  Gods  Supreme  Lieutenant,  Judge ;  and  indeed  we 
have  made  him  Judge  already,  if  wee  have  [238]  given  him 
a  Suveraign  power,  to  doe  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  peace  and 
defence.  A  private  man  has  alwaies  the  liberty,  (because 
thought  is  free,)  to  beleeve,  or  not  beleeve  in  his  heart,  those 
acts  that  have  been  given  out  for  Miracles,  according  as  he 
shall  see,  what  benefit  can  accrew  by  mens  belief,  to  those  that 
pretend,  or  countenance  them,  and  thereby  conjecture,  whether 
they  be  Miracles,  or  Lies.     But  when  it  comes  to  confession 
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of  that  faith,  the  Private  Reason  must  submit  to  the  Publiquc) 
that  is  to  say,  to  Gods  Lieutenant.  But  who  is  this  Lieutenant 
of  God,  and  Head  of  the  Church,  shall  be  considered  in  tC 
proper  place  hereafter. 


CHAP.   XXXVIII. 

Of  the  Signlficalion  in  Scripture  ef  Eternall  Lifb, 

Hell,  Salvation,  The  World  to  come, 

and  Redemption. 

THe  maintenance  of  Civill  Society,  depending  on  Justice; 
and  Justice  on  the  power  of  Life  and  Death,  and  other 
lesse  Rewards  and  Punishments,  residing  in  them  that  have  ' 
the  Sovcraignty  of  the  Common-wealth ;  It  is  impossible  i 
Common-wealth  should  stand,  where  any  other  than  the  . 
Sovcraign,  hath  a  power  of  giving  greater  rewards  than  Life; 
aiid  of  inflicting  greater  punishments,  then  Death.  Nuw 
seeing  Eternal/  life  is  a  greater  reward,  thaji  the  /ife  prei/nl; 
and  liternall  torment  a  greater  punishment  than  the  death  ^ 
Nature ;  It  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  well  considered,  of  all  men 
that  desire  (by  obeying  Authority)  to  avoid  the  calamities  irf 
Confusion,  and  Civill  war,  what  is  meant  in  holy  Scripture,  by 
Ufe  Eternall,  and  Torment  Eternall;  and  for  what  of^nces, 
and  against  whom  committed,  men  are  to  be  Eternally  tir- 
mented ;  and  for  what  actions,  they  are  to  obtain  Eternall  fife. 
And  first  we  find,  that  Adam  was  created  in  such  acoo- 

7'he  place        dition  of  life,  as  had  he  not  broken   the  c«i»- 
e/A<iams  mandement  of  God,  he  had  enjoyed   it   in  the 

Eiemiiy  if  Paradise  of  Eden  Everlastingly.  For  there  waj 
^^S  W  ^^^  ^'■"  "f  ''fi>  whereof  he  was  so  long  allowed 
been  the  to  eat,  as  he  should  forbear  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 

lerresiiall  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evill ;  which  was  not 

Paradise.  allowed  him.     And  therefore  as  soon  as  he  had 

eaten  of  it,  God  thrust  him  out  of  Paradise,  lest  he  sbwldput 

Gen  1  11      fo^t^  ^"  hand,  and  take  alsa  of  the  tree  of  tift.,  and 
live  fir  ever.     By  which  it  seemeth  to  me,  (with 
submission  neverthelesse  both   in  this,  and  in  all   questions, 
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Iiereof  the  determination  dependeth  on  the  Scriptures,  to  the 
terpretation  of  the  Bible  authorized  by  the  Common-wealth, 
iiose  Subject  I  am,)  that  Adam  if  he  had  not  sinned,  had  had 
.  Eternall  Life  on  Earth :  and  that  Mortality  entred  upon 
mself,  and  his  posterity,  by  his  first  Sin.  Not  that  actuall 
eath  then  entred ;  for  Adam  then  could  never  have  had 
ildren ;  whereas  he  lived  long  after,  and  saw  a  numerous 
sterity  ere  he  dyed.  But  where  [it]  is  said,  In  the  day  that 
m  eatest  thereof^  thou  shalt  surely  die^  it  must  needs  bee  meant 
his  Mortality,  and  certitude  of  death.  Seeing  then  Eternall 
b  was  lost  by  Adams  forfeiture,  in  committing  sin,  he  that 
ould  cancell  that  forfeiture  was  to  recover  thereby,  that  Life 
ain.  Now  [239]  Jesus  Christ  hath  satisfied  for  the  sins  of 
.  that  beleeve  in  him  j  and  therefore  recovered  to  all  beleevers, 
at  Eternall  Life,  which  was  lost  by  the  sin  of  Adam, 
nd  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  the  comparison  of  St.  Paul  holdeth 
Xam.  5.  18,  19.)  Ai  by  the  offence  of  one ^  Judgment  came  upon 
I  men  to  condemnation^  even  so  by  the  righteousnesse  of  one ^  the  free 
H  came  upon  all  men  to  Justification  of  Life.     Which  is  again 

Cor.  15.  21,  22.)  more  perspicuously  delivered  in  these 
3rds,  For  since  by  man  came  death  ^  by  man  came  also  the 
mrrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die^  even  so  in 
brist  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

Concerning  the  place  wherein  men  shall  enjoy  that  Eternall 
ife,  which  Christ  hath  obtained  for  them,  the 
xts  next  before  alledged  seem  to  make  it  on     cernhtzthe 
arth.     For  if  as  in  Adam,  all  die,  that  is,  have    place  of 
rfeited  Paradise,  and  Eternall  Life  on  Earth,     J^ifi  ^ter- 
en  so  in  Christ  all  shall  bee  made  alive ;  then     ^Jg^J^^s 
I  men  shall  be  made  to  live  on  Earth ;  for  else 
e  comparison  were  not  proper.     Hereunto  secmeth  to  agree 
at  of  the  Psalmist,  {Psal.  133.  3.)  Upon  Zion  God  commanded 
e  blessings  even  Life  for  evermore :  for  Zion,  is  in  Jerusalem, 
)on  Earth  :  as  also  that  of  S.  Joh.  {Rev.  2.  7.)  To  him  that 
ercommeth  I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  Hfty  which  is  in  the 
'\dst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.     This  was  the  tree  of  Adams 
temall  life ;  but  his  life  was  to  have  been  on  Earth.     The 
me  seemeth  to  be  confirmed  again  by  St.  Joh,  {Rev.  21.  2.) 
here  he  saith,   /  John  saw  the  Holy  City^  New  Jerusalem^ 
ning  down  from  God  out  of  heaven^  prepared  as  a  Bride  adorned 
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fo)-  lur  husband',   and  a^aiii  v.  10.  r(^  the  same  effect  :    As  it  he 
should  say,   the   new  Jerusalem,  the   Paradise  of  God,   at  the 
coming  again   of  Christ,  should  come  down    to    Gods    people 
from  Heaven,  and  not  they  goe  up  to  it  from  Earth.     And 
this  differs  nothing  from  that,  which  the  two  men  in  white 
clothing  (that  is,  the  two  Angels)  said  to  the  Apostles,  that 
were  looking  upon  Christ  ascending  {Acts   i.    ii.)  This  same 
Jesus^  who  is  taken  up  from  you  into  Heaven^  shall  so  come^  as  ymi 
have  seen  him  go  up  into  Heaven,     Which  soundeth  as  if  they 
had  said,  he  should  come  down  to  govern  them  under  his 
Father,  Eternally  here ;  and  not  take  them  up  to  govern  them 
in  Heaven ;  and   is  conformable  to  the  Restauration   of  the 
Kingdom    of  God,    instituted    under   Moses ;    which    was   a 
Political   government   of  the   Jews   on   Earth.     Again,    that 
saying  of  our  Saviour  {Mat.  22.  30.)  that  in  the  Kesurrectim 
they  neither  marry^  nor  are  given  in  marriage^  but  are  as  the 
Angels  of  God  in  heaven^  is  a  description  of  an  Eternal!  Life, 
resembling   that   which   we   lost    in    Adam   in    the    point   <rf 
Marriage.     For  seeing  Adam,  and  Eve,  if  they  had  not  sinned, 
had  lived  on  Earth  Eternally,  in  their  individual!  persons ;  it  is 
manifest,   they  should  not  continually  have  procreated   their 
kind.     For  it  Immortals  should  have  generated,   as  Mankind 
doth  now ;  the  Earth  in  a  small  time,  would  not  have  been  able 
to  afford  them  place  to  stand  on.     The  Jews  that  asked  our 
Saviour  the  question,  whose  wife  the  woman  that  had  married 
many  brothers,  should  be,  in  the  resurrection,  knew  not  what 
were  the  consequences  of  Life  Eternal!  :   and  therefore  our 
Saviour  puts  them  in  mind  of  this  consequence  of  Immortality; 
that  there  shal  b)e  no  Generation,  and  consequently  no  marriage, 
no  more  then  there  is   marriage,   or   generation   among  uic 
Angels.     The  comparison  between  that  Eternal!  life  whicli 
Adam  lost,  and  our  Saviour  by  his  Victory  over  death  hath 
recovered ;    [240]    holdeth    also   in    this,  that   as    Adam   k)St 
Eternall  Life  by  his  sin,  and  yet  lived  after  it  for  a  time,  so 
the  faithful  Christian  hath  recovered  Eternal  Life  by  Christs 
passion,  though  he  die  a  natural  death,  and  remaine  aead  for  a 
time;  namely,  till  the  Resurrection.     For  as  Death  is  reckoned 
from  the  Condemnation  of  Adam,  not  from  the  Execution ;  so 
Life  is  reckoned  from  the  Absolution,  not  from  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  them  that  are  elected  in  Christ, 
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That  the  place  wherein  men  are  to  live  Eternally,  after  the 
Resurrection,  is  the  Heavens,  meaning  by  Heaven, 
those  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  the  most     ir^ok^m 
remote  from  Earth,  as  where  the  stars  are,  or 
above  the  stars,   in   another   Higher   Heaven,   called    Caelum 
Empyreum^  (whereof  there   is    no  mention   in    Scripture,  nor 

found  in  Reason)  is  not  easily  to  be  drawn  from  any  text  that 
can  find.  By  the  Kingdome  of  Heaven,  is  meant  the 
Kingdom  of  the  King  that  dwelleth  in  Heaven ;  and  his 
Kingdome  was  the  people  of  Israel,  whom  he  ruled  by  the 
Prophets  his  Lieutenants,  first  Moses,  and  after  him  Eleazar, 
and  the  Soveraign  Priests,  till  in  the  days  of  Samuel  they 
rebelled,  and  would  have  a  mortall  man  for  their  King,  after 
the  manner  of  other  Nations.  And  when  our  Saviour  Christ, 
by  the  preaching  of  his  Ministers,  shall  have  perswaded  the 
Jews  to  return,  and  called  the  Gentiles  to  his  obedience,  then 
shall  there  be  a  new  Kingdom  of  Heaven  j  because  our  King 
shall  then  be  God,  whose  throne  is  Heaven ;  without  any 
necessity  evident  in  the  Scripture,  that  man  shall  ascend  to  his 
happinesse  any  higher  than  Gods  footstool  the  Earth.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  written  {Joh,  3.  13,)  that  no  man  hath 
ascended  into  Heaven^  but  he  that  came  down  from  Heaven^  even 
the  Son  of  man^  that  is  in  Heaven.  Where  I  observe  by  the 
way,  that  these  words  are  not,  as  those  which  go  immediately 
before,  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  but  of  St.  John  himself;  for 
Christ  was  then  not  in  Heaven,  but  upon  the  Earth.  The 
like  is  said  of  David  (Acts  2.  34.)  where  St.  Peter,  to  prove  the 
Ascension  of  Christ,  using  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  (Psal.  16. 
10.)  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soule  in  Helly  nor  suffer  thine  Holy 
one  to  see  corruption^  saith,  they  were  spoken  (not  of  David,  but) 
of  Christ ;  and  to  prove  it,  addeth  this  Reason,  For  David  is  not 
ascended  into  Heaven,  But  to  this  a  man  may  easily  answer, 
and  say,  that  though  their  bodies  were  not  to  ascend  till  the 
generall  day  of  Judgment,  yet  their  souls  were  in  Heaven  as 
soon  as  they  were  departed  from  their  bodies ;  which  also 
seemeth  to  be  confirmed  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  {Luke  20. 
77,  38.)  who  proving  the  Resurrection  out  of  the  words  of 
Moses,  saith  thus,  That  the  dead  are  raised^  even  Moses  shewed^ 
at  the  bushy  when  he  calleth  the  Lord^  the  God  of  Abraham^  and 
the  God  of  IsaaCy  and  the  God  of  Jacob,     For  he  is  not  a  God  of 
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the  Deady  but  of  the  Living ;  for  they  all  live  to  him.  But  if 
these  words  be  to  be  understood  only  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  they  prove  not  at  all  that  which  our  Saviour  intended  to 
prove,  which  was  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Immortality  of  the  Man.  Therefore  our  Saviour  meaneth, 
that  those  Patriarchs  were  Immortal! ;  not  by  a  property 
consequent  to  the  essence,  and  nature  of  mankind  -,  but  by  the 
will  of  God,  that  was  pleased  of  his  mere  grace,  to  bestow 
Eternal/  life  upon  the  fiiithfull.  [241]  And  though  at  that 
time  the  Patriarchs  and  many  other  faith  full  men  were  deai^ 
yet  as  it  is  in  the  text,  they  lived  to  God  •,  that  is,  they  were 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life  with  them  that  were  absolved  of 
their  sinnes,  and  ordained  to  Life  eternall  at  the  Resurrection. 
That  the  Soul  of  man  is  in  its  own  nature  Eternall,  and  a 
living  Creature  in[dep]endent  on  the  body;  or  that  any  meer 
man  is  Immortall,  otherwise  than  by  the  Resurrection  in  the 
last  day,  (except  Enoi  and  Elias^)  is  a  doctrine  not  apparent  in 
Scripture.  The  whole  14.  Chapter  of  Joh^  which  is  the  speech 
not  of  his  friends,  but  of  himselfe,  is  a  complaint  of  this 
Mortality  of  Nature ;  and  yet  no  contradiction  of  the  Im- 
mortality at  the  Resurrection.  There  is  hope  of  a  tree  (saith  hec 
verse  j.)  if  it  be  cast  down^  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  oUj  and 
the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground^  yet  when  it  senteth  the  water  it 
will  bud  J  and  bring  forth  boughes  like  a  Plant.  But  man  dyeth^ 
and  wasteth  away^  yea^  man  giveth  up  the  Ghost^  and  where  is 
he?  and  (verse  12.)  man  lyeth  down^  and  riseth  notj  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more.  But  when  is  it,  that  the  heavens  shall  be 
no  more  ?  St.  Peter  tells  us,  that  it  is  at  the  generall  Resur- 
rection. For  in  his  2.  Epistle,  3.  Chapter,  and  7  verse,  he 
saith,  that  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  that  are  noWj  are  reserved 
unto  fire  against  the  day  of  Judgment^  and  perdition  of  ungodly 
men^  and  (verse  12.)  looking  for^  and  hasting  to  the  comming  if 
Gody  wherein  the  Heavens  shall  be  on  fire^  and  shall  be  dissolved^ 
and  the  Elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  N evert  he  lesse^  we 
according  to  the  promise  look  for  new  Heavens^  and  a  new  Earthy 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousnesse.  Therefore  where  Job  saith, 
man  riseth  not  till  the  Heavens  be  no  more ;  it  is  all  one,  as  if 
he  had  said,  the  Immortall  Life  (and  Soule  and  Life  in  the 
Scripture,  do  usually  signifie  the  same  thing)  beginneth  not  in 
man,  till  the  Resurrection,  and  day  of  Judgement ;  and  hath 
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or  cause,  not  his  specificall  nature,  and  generation ;  but  the 
^romise.  For  St.  Peter  saies  not,  IVee  look  for  new  heavens^ 
tnd  a  new  earthy  {from  Nature^)  but  from  Promise. 

Lastly,  seein?  it  hath  been  already  proved  out  of  divers 
evident  places  of  ocripture,  in  the  35.  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
he  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  Civil  Common-wealth,  where  God 
limself  is  Soveraign,  by  vertue  first  of  the  OA/,  and  since  of  the 
Wew  Covenant,  wherein  he  reigneth  by  his  Vicar,  or  Lieu- 
tenant ;  the  same  places  do  therefore  also  prove,  that  after  the 
;omming  again  of  our  Saviour  in  his  Majesty,  and  glory,  to 
•cign  actually,  and  Eternally ;  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  on 
£arth.  But  because  this  doctrine  (though  proved  out  of  places 
if  Scripture  not  few,  nor  obscure)  will  appear  to  most  men  a 
lovelty ;  I  doe  but  propound  it  \  maintaining  nothing  in  this, 
)r  any  other  paradox  of  Religion ;  but  attending  the  end  of 
hat  dispute  of  the  sword,  concerning  the  Authority,  (not  yet 
imongst  my  Countrey-men  decided,)  by  which  all  sorts  of 
loctrine  are  to  bee  approved,  or  rejected ;  and  whose  commands, 
x>th  in  speech,  and  writing,  (whatsoever  be  the  opinions  of 
mvate  men)  must  by  all  men,  that  mean  to  be  protected  by 
heir  Laws,  be  obeyed.  For  the  points  of  doctrine  concerning 
he  Kingdome  [of]  God,  have  so  great  influence  [242]  on  the 
iCingdome  of  Man,  as  not  to  be  determined,  but  by  them,  that 
mder  God  have  the  Soveraign  Power. 

As  the  Kingdome  of  God,  and  Eternall  Life,  so  also  Gods 
Enemies,  and   their  Torments  after  Judgment, 
ippear  by  the  Scripture,  to  have  their  place  on     ^^^^  'Tudz- 
£arth.     The  name  of  the  place,  where  all  men     nunt^  of 
-emain    till    the   Resurrection,   that   were  either     those  who 
>uryed,  or  swallowed  up  of  the  Earth,  is  usually     ^uhelciu^- 
railed  in  Scripture,  by  words  that  signifie  under     dome  of  God, 
rround'y  which  the  Latines  read  generally  Infcrnus^     or  having 
ind  Inferi,  and  the  Greeks  SSt;?  j  that  is  to  say,     ^^;  ^^  '*''" 
I  place  where  men  cannot  see ;  and  containeth 
IS  well  the  Grave,  as  any  other  deeper  place.     But  for  the 
Jace  of  the  damned  after  the  Resurrection,  it  is  not  determined, 
leither  in   the   Old,  nor  New  Testament,   by  any   note   of 
(ituation ;   but  onely   by  the  company :   as  that  it  shall  bee, 
^here  such  wicked   men  were,  as  God  in  former  times  in 
extraordinary,  and  miraculous  manner,  had  destroyed  from  oflF 
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the  face  of  the  Earth :  As  for  example,  that  they  arc  in  Inferno^ 

in  Tartarus^  or  in  the  bottomelesse  pit ;  because 
Corah^  Dathan^  and  Ahirom^  were  swallowed  up 
alive  into  the  earth.  Not  that  the  Writers  of  the  Scripture 
would  have  us  beleeve,  there  could  be  in  the  globe  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  not  only  finite,  but  also  (compared  to  the 
height  of  the  Stars)  of  no  considerable  magnitude,  a  pit  without 
a  bottome  ;  that  is,  a  hole  of  infinite  depth,  such  as  the  Greeb 
in  their  Damonologie  (that  is  to  say,  in  their  doctrine  concerning 
Damons^)  and  after  them  the  Romans  called  Tartarus  \  of  whicn 
Virgin  sayes. 

Bis  patet  in  praceps^  tantum  tendltque  sub  umbras^ 
^antus  ad  athereum  cceli  suspectus  Olympum  : 
for  that  is  a  thing  the  proportion  of  Earth  to  Heaven  cannot 
bear :   but  that  wee  should  beleeve  them  there,  indefinitely, 
where  those  men  are,  on  whom  God  inflicted  that  Exemplary 
punnishment. 

Again,  [bjecause  those  mighty  men  of  the  Earth,  that  lived 

The  can-  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  Noah,  before  the  floud,  (which  the 

gregaiion  Greeks  called  Heroes^  and  the  Scripture  Giants^ 

of  Giants,  a^j  jjQ^h  say,  were  begotten,  by  copulation  of  the 

children  of  God,  with  the  children  of  men,)  were  for  their 
wicked  life  destroyed  by  the  generall  deluge ;  the  place  of  the 
Damned,  is  therefore  also  sometimes  marked  out,  by  the 
company  of  those  deceased  Giants;  as  Proverbs  21.  i6.  *Tht 
man  that  wandreth  out  of  the  way  of  understandings  shall  remain 
in  the  congregation  of  the  Giants ^  and  Job  26.  5.  Behold  the 
Giants  groan  under  water ^  and  they  that  dwell  with  them.  Here 
the  place  of  the  Damned,  is  under  the  water.  And  Isaiah  14. 
9.  Hell  is  troubled  how  to  meet  thee^  (that  is,  the  King  of 
Babylon)  and  will  displace  the  Giants  for  thee :  and  here  again 
the  place  of  the  Damned,  (if  the  sense  be  literall,)  is  to  be 
under  water. 

Thirdly,  because  the  Cities  of  Sodom,  and  Gromorrah,  by 

the  extraordinary  wrath  of  God,  were  consumed 
Firf^  for  their  wickednesse  with  Fire  and  Brimstone, 

and  together  with  them  the  countrey  about  nude 
a  stinking  bituminous  Lake :  the  place  of  the  Damned  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  Fire,  and  a  Fiery  Lake :  as  in  the 
Apocalypse  ch.  21.  8.  But  the  timorous^  incredulous^  and  ahominahU^ 
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nd  MurdererSy  and  [243]  Whoremongers^  and  Sorcerers^  and 
dolaterSy  and  all  LyarSy  shall  have  their  part  in  the  Lake  that 
\irfuth  with  Fire^  and  Brimstone ;  which  is  the  second  Death. 
o  that  it  is  manifest,  that  Hell  Fire,  which  is  here  expressed 
Y  Metaphor,  from  the  reall  Fire  of  Sodome,  signifieth  not  any 
ertain  kind,  or  place  of  Torment ;  but  is  to  be  taken  inde- 
nitely,  for  Destruction,  as  it  is  in  the  20.  Chapter,  at  the 
4.  verse ;  where  it  is  said,  that  Death  and  Hell  were  cast  into 
he  Lake  of  Fire ;  that  is  to  say,  were  abolished,  and  destroyed  ; 
s  if  after  the  day  of  Judgment,  there  shall  be  no  more  Dying, 
or  no  more  going  into  Hell ;  that  is,  no  more  going  to  Hades 
fipom  which  word  perhaps  our  word  Hell  is  derived,)  which  is 
[le  same  with  no  more  Dying. 

Fourthly,  from  the  Plague  of  Darknesse  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians,  of  which  it  is  written  {Exod.  10.  23.) 
Tfcy  saw  not  one  another^  neither  rose  any  man  from     n   j^ 
is  place  for  three  days ;   hut  all  the  Children  of 
srael  had  light  in  their  dwellings ;  the  place  of  the  wicked  after 
udgment,  is  called  Utter  Darknesse^  or  (as  it  is  in  the  originall) 
"darknesse  without.     And  so  it  is  expressed  {Mat.  22.    13.) 
rhere  the  King  commandeth  his  Servants,  to  bind  hand  and  foot 
he  man  that  had  not  on  his  Wedding  garment ^  and  to  cast  him  out 
\s  TO  CKOTO^  TO  i^Q)T€povj  Extemall  darknesse^  or  Darknesse 
fithout :  which  though  translated    Utter  darknesse^   does   not 
gnifie  how  greaty  but  where  that  darknesse  is  to  be ;  namely, 
fithout  the  habitation  of  Gods  Elect. 

Lastly,  whereas  there  was  a  place  neer  Jerusalem,  called 
le  Valley  of  the  Children  of  Hinnon ;  in  a  part 
hereof,  called  Tophety  the  Jews  had  committed     a^^TbpJUt 
lost  grievous  Idolatry,  sacrificing  their  children 
>  the  Idol  Moloch ;  and  wherem  also  God  had  afflicted  his 
nemies  with  most  grievous  punishments ;  and  wherein  Josias 
ad  burnt  the  Priests  of  Moloch   upon  their  own  Altars,  as 
ppeareth  at  large  in  the  2  of  Kings  chap.  23.  the  place  served 
fterwards,  to  receive  the  filth,  and  garbage  which  was  carried 
lither,  o[u]t  of  the  City;  and  there  used  to  be  fires  made,  from 
me  to  time,  to  purifie  the  aire,  and  take  away  the  stench  of 
larrion.     From  this  abominable  place,   the  Jews  used  ever 
fter  to  call  the  place  of  the  Damned,  by  the  name  of  Gehenna y 
r  Valley  of  Hinnon.     And  this  Gehennay  is  that  word,  which  is 
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usually  now  translated  Hell  ;  and  from  the  fires  from  time  to 
time  there  burning,  we  have  the  notion  of  Everlastings  and 
Unquenchable  Fire, 

Seeing  now  there  is  none,  that  so  interprets  the  Scripture, 
^^  .  as  that  after  the  day  of  Judgment,  the  wicked  arc 

lit  Jail  sense  ^11  Eternally  to  be  punished  in  the  Valley  of 
of  the  Scrip-  Hinnon  ;  or  that  they  shall  so  rise  again,  as  to  be 
/wr<r  rc»«-  g^^j.  ^fj^,.  y^der  ground,  or  under  water ;  or  that 

certitng  e  .  ^^^^  ^^^  Resurrection,  they  shall  no  more  sec 
one  another ;  nor  stir  from  one  place  to  another ;  it  foUoweth, 
me  thinks,  very  necessarily,  that  that  which  is  thus  said 
concerning  Hell  Fire,  is  spoken  metaphorically ;  and  that 
therefore  there  is  a  proper  sense  to  bee  enquired  after,  (for  of 
all  Metaphors  there  is  some  reall  ground,  that  may  be  expressed 
in  proper  words)  both  of  the  Place  of  Hell^  and  the  nature  of 
Hellish  Torments^  and  Tormenters,     [244] 

And  first  for  the  Tormenters,  wee  have  their  nature,  and 
properties,  exactly  and  properly  delivered  by  the 
DeviU^not  names  of,  The  Enemy^  or  Satan  ;   The  Accuser^  or 

Prof^er  Diabolus  \    The   Destroyer^  or    Abaddon.     Which 

ftatfies,  but  significant  names,  Satan^  Devill^  Abaddon^  set  not 

Apj^e  atwes.       ^^^j^    ^^   ^^   ^^    Individuall    person,  as   proper 

names  use  co  doe ;  but  onely  an  office,  or  quality ;  and  are 
therefore  Appellatives ;  which  ought  not  to  have  leen  left 
untranslated,  as  they  are,  in  the  Latine,  and  Modern  Bibles  \ 
because  thereby  they  seem  to  be  the  proper  names  of  DamBm  \ 
and  men  are  the  more  easily  seduced  to  beleeve  the  doctrine  of 
Devills ;  which  at  that  time  was  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  contrary  to  that  of  Moses,  and  of  Christ. 

And  because  by  the  Enemy^  the  Accusery  and  Destroyer^  is 
meant,  the  Enemy  of  them  that  shall  be  in  the  Kingdome  of 
God ;  therefore  if  the  Kingdome  of  God  after  the  Resurrection, 
bee  upon  the  Earth,  (as  in  the  former  Chapter  I  have  shewn 
by  Scripture  it  seems  to  be,)  The  Enemy,  and  his  Kingdome 
must  be  on  Earth  also.  For  so  also  was  it,  in  the  time  before 
the  Jews  had  deposed  God.  For  Gods  Kingdome  was  in 
Palestine ;  and  the  Nations  round  about,  were  the  Kingdomes 
of  the  Enemy)  and  consequently  by  Satan^  is  meant  any 
Earthly  Enemy  of  the  Church. 

The   Torments   of   Hell,    are    expressed    sometimes,    by 
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iL'ft'pifig^  iuid  gK.,:'.':>i^    :;    :-.:,,    .-..■>    M  :.    ^.     il. 
Sometimes,  by  the  worm  of  Cofiicitrue  -^  as  Isu,  66.     ofHdl 
1l\.  and  Mark  9.  44,  46,  48  :  sometimes,  by 
Fire^  as  in  the  place  now  quoted,  where  the  worm  dyeth  noty  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched^  and  many  places  beside :  sometimes  by 
shame  J  and  contempt^  as  Dan,  1 2.  2.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  Earthy  shall  awake  \  some  to  Everlasting  life\  and 
some  to  shamey  and  everlasting  contempt.     All  which  places  design 
metaphorically  a  grief,  and  discontent  of  mind,  from  the  sight 
of  that   Etemall   felicity   in   others,   which   they    themselves 
through   their  own   incredulity,   and   disobedience   have   lost. 
And  because  such   felicity  in  others,  is  not  sensible  but  by 
comparison  with  their  own  actuall  miseries ;  it  followeth  that 
they  are  to  suffer  such  bodily  paines,  and  calamities,  as  are 
incident  to  those,  who  not  onely  live  under  evill  and  cruell 
Govcrnours,  but  have  also  for  Lnemy,  the  Etemall  King  of 
the  Saints,  God  Almighty.     And  amongst  these  bodily  paines, 
is  to  be  reckoned  also  to  every  one  of  the  wicked  a  second 
Death.     For  though  the  Scripture  bee  clear  for  an  universall 
Resurrection ;   yet    wee    do    not    read,    that   to   any   of  the 
Reprobate  is  promised  an  Eternall  life.     For  whereas  St.  Paul 
(i   Cor.  15.  42,  43.)  to  the  question  concerning  what  bodies 
men  shall  rise  with  again,  saith,  that  the  body  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tioHj  and  is  raised  in  incorruption  ;  //  is  sown  in  dishonour^  it  is 
raised  in  glory  \  it  is  sown  in  weaknesses  it  is  raised  in  power  \ 
Glory  and    Power   cannot   be   applyed  to  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  :  Nor  can  the  name  of  Second  Deathy  bee  applyed  to 
those  that  can  never  die  but  once  :  And  although  in  Meta- 
phoricall  speech,  a  Calamitous  life  Everlasting,  may  bee  called 
an  Everlasting  Death;  yet  it  cannot  well  be  understood  of  a 
Second  Death.     [245]  The  fire  prepared  for  the  wicked,  is  an 
Everlasting  Fire :  that  is  to  say,  the  estate  wherein  no  man  can 
be  without  torture,  both  of  body  and  mind,  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion, shall  endure  for  ever ;  and  in  that  sense  the  Fire  shall  be 
unquenchable,  and  the  torments  Everlasting :   but  it  cannot 
thence  be  inferred,  that  hee  who  shall  be  cast  into  that  fire,  or 
be  tormented  with  those  torments,  shall  endure,  and  resist  them 
so,  as  to  be  eternally  burnt,  and  tortured,  and  yet  never  be 
destroyed,  nor  die.     And  though  there  be  many  places  that 
affirm  Everlasting  Fire,  and  Torments  (into  which  men  may 
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be  cast  successively  one  after  another  for  ever ;)  yet  I  find  none 
that  aiErm  there  shall  bee  an  Eternall  Life  therein  of  any 
individuall  person ;  but  to  the  contrary,  an  Everlasting  Death, 

which  is  the  Second  Death :  For  after  Deaths  and 
Apoc.  ao.         ^fj^  Grave  shall  have  delivered  up  the  dead  which 

were  in  therriy  and  every  man  be  judged  according  t9 
his  works  \  Death  and  the  Grave  shall  also  be  cast  into  the  Lake  tf 
Fire,  This  is  the  Second  Death,  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that 
there  is  to  bee  a  Second  Death  of  every  one  that  shall  bee 
condemned  at  the  day  of  Judgement,  after  which  hee  shall  die 
no  more. 

The  joyes  of  Life  Eternall,  are  in  Scripture  comprehended 

all  under  the  name  of  Salvation,  or  being  saved, 
r  7r^j^^"f^    To  be  saved,  is  to  be  secured,  either  respective!?, 

Ltfe  Eternal,  .  •  n    t.-    -n  111  *^ -  "M 

and  Salvation  a^mst  speciall  JLvilIs,  or  absolutely,  against  all 
the  same  thing,  L  vill,  comprehending  Want,  Sicknesse,  and  Death 
Salvation  '^  self.  And  because  man  was  created  in  a 
from  Sin,  and  condition  Immortall,  not  subject  to  corruption, 
fijm  Misery^      ^j^j  consequently  to  nothing  that  tendeth  to  the 

dissolution  of  his  nature ;  and  fell  firom  that 
happinesse  by  the  sin  of  Adam  ;  it  followeth,  that  to  be  saved 
from  Sin,  is  to  be  saved  from  all  the  Evill,  and  Calamities  that 
Sinne  hath  brought  upon  us.  And  therefore  in  the  Holj 
Scripture,  Remission  of  Sinne,  and  Salvation  from  Death  and 
Misery,  is  the  same  thing,  as  it  appears  by  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  who  having  cured  a  man  sick  of  the  Palsey,  by  saying, 
(Mat,  9.  2.)  Son  be  of  good  cheer ^  thy  Sins  be  forgiven  thee\  and 
knowing  that  the  Scribes  took  for  blasphemy,  that  a  man  should 
pretend  to  forgive  Sins,  asked  them  (v.  5.)  whether  it  were  easier 
to  say^  Thy  Sinnes  be  forgiven  theCy  or^  Arise  and  walk  ;  signifying 
thereby,  that  it  was  all  one,  as  to  the  saving  of  the  sick,  to  say. 
Thy  Sins  are  forgiveny  and  Arise  and  walk\  and  that  he  used  that 
form  of  speech,  onely  to  shew  he  had  power  to  forgive  Sins. 
And  it  is  besides  evident  in  reason,  that  since  Death  and 
Misery,  were  the  punishments  of  Sin,  the  discharge  of  Sinne, 
must  also  be  a  discharge  of  Death  and  Misery ;  that  is  to  say, 
Salvation  absolute,  such  as  the  faith  full  are  to  enjoy  after  the 
day  of  Judgment,  by  the  power,  and  favour  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  for  that  cause  is  called  our  Saviour. 

Concerning  Particular  Salvations,  such  as  are  understood, 
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I  Sam,  14.  39,  as  the  Lord  Hveth  that  saveth  Israel^  that  is,  from 
their  temporary  enemies,  and  2  Sam,  22. 4.  Thou  art  my  Saviour^ 
tb9u  savest  me  from  violence -y  and  2  Kings  13.  5.  God  gave  the 
Israelites  a  Saviour^  and  so  they  were  delivered  from  the  hand  of 
the  Assyrians^  and  the  [246]  like,  I  need  say  nothing;  there 
iKing  neither  difficulty,  nor  interest,  to  corrupt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  texts  of  that  kind. 

But  concerning  the  Generall  Salvation,  [bjecause  it  must  be 
in    the   Kingdome   of   Heaven,    there    is    great        The  plate  of 
lifficulty  concerning  the  Place.     On  one  side,     EternallSai- 
by  Kingdome  (which  is  an  estate  ordained  by  men     *"^«^- 
!or   their   perpetuall   security   against   enemies,  and   want)   it 
leemeth   that   this   Salvation   should    be    on    Earth.     For   by 
Salvation  is  set  forth  unto  us,  a  glorious  Reign  of  our  King,  by 
Conquest ;  not  a  safety  by  Escape :  and  therefore  there  where 
nre  look  for  Salvation,  we  must  look  also  for  Triumph  ;  and 
before  Triumph,  for  Victory  ;  and  before  Victory,  for  Battell ; 
irhich  cannot  well  be  supposed,  shall  be  in  Heaven.     But  how 
good  soever  this  reason  may  be,  I  will  not  trust  to  it,  without 
rery  evident  places  of  Scripture.     The  state  of  Salvation   is 
lescribed  at  large,  Isaiah  33.  ver.  20,21,22,23,24. 

Look  upon  Zion^  the  City  of  our  solemnities ;  thine  eyes  shall  see 
yerusalem  a  quiet  habitation^  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken 
town  \  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed^  neither 
hall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken. 

But  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad 
yverSy  and  streams  j  wherein  shall  goe  no  Gaily  with  oares ;  neither 
ball  gallant  ship  passe  thereby. 

For  the  Lord  is  our  Judge^  the  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver ^  the  Lord 
s  our  Kingy  he  will  save  us. 

Thy  tacklings  are  loosed  \  they  could  not  well  strengthen  their 
nasti  they  could  not  spread  the  sail:  then  is  the  prey  of  a  great  spoil 
livided  \  the  lame  take  the  prey. 

And  the  Inhabitant  shall  not  say^  I  am  sicke;  the  people  that 
ball  dwell  therein  shall  be  forgiven  their  Iniquity, 

In  which  words  wee  have  the  place  from  whence  Salvation 
8  to  proceed,  Jerusalem^  a  quiet  habitation  ;  the  Eternity  of  it, 
r  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down^  &c.  The  Saviour  of 
t,  the  Lordy  their  Judge^  their  Lawgiver ^  their  King^  he  will  save 
ts ;  the  Salvation,  the  Lord  shall  be  to  them  as  a  broad  mote  of 
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stvifl  waten,  iffc.  the  condition  of  their  Enemies,  their  taciSnp 
art  laasty  their  masts  weak,  the  lame  shal  take  the  spoil  af  them. 
The  condition  of  the  Saved,  the  Inhabitant  shal  not  say,  I  am 
sici  :  And  lastly,  all  this  is  comprehended  in  Fomivencsse  of 
sin.  The  people  that  dwell  therein  shall  he  forgiven  their  iniftity. 
By  which  [it]  is  evident,  that  Salvation  shall  be  on  Earth,  then, 
when  God  shall  reign,  (at  the  coming  again  of  Christ)  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  from  Jerusalem  shal!  proceed  the  Salvatitm  of 
the  Gentiles  that  shal!  be  received  into  Gods  FCingdome  :  as  ii 
also  more  expressely  declared  by  the  same  Prophet,  Chap.  65. 
20,21.  y/W  they  (that  is,  the  Gentiles  who  had  any  Jew  ia 
bondage)  shall  bring  all  your  href h  re n,  far  an  oaring  ta  the  Lord, 
out  af  all  nations-,  upon  horses-,  and  in  charets,  and  in  litters-,  and 
upan  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,  to  my  haly  mauntain,  fervsaltm, 
saith  the  Lord,  as  the  Children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  eltan 
vessetl  into  the  House  of  the  Lord.  And  I  will  alsa  take  of  them 
for  Priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the  Lord :  Whereby  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  chief  seat  of  Gods  Kingdome  (which  is  the 
Place,  [247}  from  whence  the  Salvation  of  us  that  were 
Gentiles,  shall  proceed)  shall  be  Jerusalem  :  And  the  same  i> 
also  confirmed  by  our  Saviour,  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  concerning  the  place  of  Gods  worship;  to  whom 
he  saith,  y^hn  4.  22.  that  the  Samaritans  worshipped  they  icncw 
not  what,  but  the  Jews  worship  what  they  knew,  For  Safvatitn 
is  afthe  Jrws  {ex  Judais,  that  is,  begins  at  the  Jews)  ;  as  if  be 
should  say^  you  worship  God,  but  know  not  by  whom  he  wil 
save  you,  as  we  doe,  that  know  it  shall  be  by  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  a  Jew,  not  a  Samaritan.  And  therefore  also  the 
woman  not  impertinently  answered  him  again,  ff^e  knmi  the 
Messias  shall  come.  So  that  which  our  Saviour  saith,  Satvetin 
is  from  the  Jews,  is  the  same  that  Paul  sayes  {Ram.  1,  16, 17.) 
The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  Salvation  to  every  one  that 
heUtveth  :  To  the  Jnv  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For  therein 
is  the  rightrousnesse  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith  ;  from  the 
^ith  of  the  Jew,  to  the  faith  of  the  Gentile,  in  the  like  teiuc 
the  Prophet  Joel  describing  the  day  of  Judgment,  (chap.  a.  30, 
31.)  that  God  would  shew  wonders  in  heaven^  and  in  earthy  iuiid, 
and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smeai.  The  Sun  should  he  turned  It 
darinesst,  and  the  Moon  into  bloud,  before  the  great  and  terrUb 
day  of  the  Lord  come,  he  addeth  verse  32.  and  it  shall  camt  t»  passe, 
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that  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  jhe  Lordy  shall  be  saved. 
For  in  Mount  Zion^  and  in  yerusalem  shall  be  Salvation.  And 
Obadiah  verse  17.  saith  the  same,  Upon  Mount  Zion  shall  be 
Deliverance 'y  and  there  shall  be  holinessey  and  the  house  ofyacob 
^ball possesse  their  possessions^  that  is,  the  possessions  of  the  Heathen^ 
Mrhich  possessions  he  expresseth  more  particularly  in  the  following 
irerses,  by  the  mount  of  Esauy  the  Land  of  the  Philistines^  tht  fields 
}f  Ephraimj  of  Samaria ^  Gileady  and  the  Cities  of  the  South^  and 
x>ncludes  with  these  words,  the  Kingdom  shall  be  the  Lords.  All 
Jiese  places  are  for  Salvation,  and  the  Kingdome  of  God  (after 
lie  day  of  Judgement)  upon  Earth.  On  the  other  side,  I  have 
lot  found  any  text  that  can  probably  be  drawn,  to  prove  any 
Ascension  of  the  Saints  into  Heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  into  any 
Caelum  Empyreum^  or  other  aetheriall  Region  ;  saving  that  it  is 
sdled  the  Kingdome  of  Heaven  :  which  name  it  may  have, 
)ecause  God,  that  was  King  of  the  Jews,  governed  them  by  his 
x>mmands,  sent  to  Moses  by  Angels  from  Heaven ;  and  after 
heir  revolt,  sent  his  Son  from  Heaven,  to  reduce  them  to  their 
>bedience ;  and  shall  send  him  thence  again,  to  rule  both  them, 
ind  all  other  faithfull  men,  from  the  day  of  Judgment, 
Everlastingly  :  or  from  that,  that  the  Throne  of  this  our  Great 
iCing  is  in  Heaven  ;  whereas  the  Earth  is  but  his  Footstoole. 
3ut  that  the  Subjects  of  God  should  have  any  place  as  high  as 
lis  Throne,  or  higher  than  his  Footstoole,  it  seemeth  not  su table 
o  the  dignity  of  a  King,  nor  can  I  find  any  evident  text  for  it 
n  holy  Scripture. 

From  this  that  hath  been  said  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
»f  Salvation,  it  is  not  hard  to  interpret  what  is  meant  by  the 
iVoRLD  TO  COME.  There  are  three  worlds  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  the  Old  JVorld^  the  Present  Worlds  and  the  World  to 
9me,    Of  the  first,  St.  Peter  speaks.  If  God  spared  _ 

lot  the  Old  IVorldy  but  saved  Noah  the  eighth  per son^ 
r  Preacher  of  righteousnesses  bringing  the  flood  upon  the  world  of 
248]  the  ungodly,  i^c.  So  the  first  JVorld^  was  from  Adam  to 
he  generall  Flood.  Of  the  present  World,  our  Saviour  speaks 
John  18.  36.)  My  Kingdome  is  not  of  this  World.  For  he  came 
>nely  to  teach  men  the  way  of  Salvation,  and  to  renew  the 
Cingdome  of  his  Father,  by  his  doctrine.     Of  „  . 

he  World  to  come,  St.  Peter  speaks,  Neverthelesse 
ve  according  to  his  promise  look  for  new  HeavenSy  and  a  new  Earth. 
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This  is  that  \V\)Ri.d,  wherein  Christ  coming  down  from 
Heaven,  in  the  clouds,  with  great  powder,  and  glory,  shall  send 
his  Angels,  and  shall  gather  together  his  elect,  from  the  tour 
winds,  and  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Earth,  and  thence 
forth  reign  over  them,  (under  his  Father)  Everlastingly. 

Salvation  of  a  sinner,  supposeth  a  precedent  Redemption  ; 
for  he  that  is  once  guilty  of  Sin,  is  obnoxious  to 
e  emp  ion,  ^^  Penalty  of  the  same  ;  and  must  pay  (or  some 
other  for  him)  such  Ransome,  as  he  that  is  offended,  and  has 
him  in  his  power,  shall  require.  And  seeing  the  person 
offended,  is  Almighty  God,  in  whose  power  are  all  things;  such 
Ransome  is  to  be  paid  before  Salvation  can  be  acquired,  as  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  require.  By  this  Ransome,  is  not  intended 
a  satisfaction  for  Sin,  equivalent  to  the  Offence,  which  no  sinner 
for  himselfe,  nor  righteous  man  can  ever  be  able  to  make  for 
another :  The  dammage  a  man  does  to  another,  he  may  make 
amends  for  by  restitution,  or  recompence,  but  sin  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  recom pence  ;  for  that  were  to  make  the  liberty 
to  sin,  a  thing  vendible.  But  sins  may  bee  pardoned  to  the 
repentant,  either  gratis^  or  upon  such  penalty,  as  God  is  pleased 
to  accept.  That  which  God  usually  accepted  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  some  Sacrifice,  or  Oblation.  To  forgive  sin 
is  not  an  act  of  Injustice,  though  the  punishment  have  been 
threatned.  Even  amongst  men,  though  the  promise  of  Good, 
bind  the  promiser;  yet  threats,  that  is  to  say,  promises  of  Evill, 
bind  them  not ;  much  lesse  shall  they  bind  God,  who  is 
infinitely  more  mercifuU  then  men.  Our  Saviour  Christ 
therefore  to  Redeem  us,  did  not  in  that  sense  satisiie  for  the 
Sins  of  men,  as  that  his  Death,  of  its  own  vertue,  could  make 
it  unjust  in  God  to  punish  sinners  with  Eternall  death ;  but  did 
make  that  Sacrifice,  and  Oblation  of  himself,  at  his  first  coming, 
which  God  was  pleased  to  require,  for  the  Salvation  at  his 
second  coming,  of  such  as  in  the  mean  time  should  repent,  and 
beleeve  in  him.  And  though  this  act  of  our  Redemption^  be  not 
alwaies  in  Scripture  called  a  Sacrifice^  and  Oblation^  but  some- 
times a  Price  \  yet  by  Price  we  are  not  to  understand  any  thing, 
by  the  value  whereof,  he  could  claim  right  to  a  pardon  for  us, 
from  his  offended  Father;  but  that  Price  which  God  the  Father 
was  pleased  in  mercy  to  demand.     [247] 
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CHAP.   XXXIX. 

Of  the  signification  in  Scripture  of  the  word  Church. 

THe  word  Church  (Ecc/esia)  signifieth  in  the  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture  divers  things.     Sometimes  (though  not  often) 
it  is  taken  for  Gods  House^  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
Temple,  wherein  Christians  assemble  to  perform     Lorch^hotue 
holy  duties  publiquely;   as,   i   Cor,   14.  ver.  34. 
Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  Churches :  but  this  is  Meta- 
phorically put,  for  the  Congregation  there  assembled  j  and  hath 
been  since  used  for  the  Edifice  it  self,  to  distinguish  between 
the  Temples  of  Christians,  and  Idolaters.     The  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  Gods  house^  and  the  House  of  Prayer ;  and  so 
is  any  Edifice  dedicated  by  Christians  to  the  worship  of  Christ, 
Christs  house :  and  therefore  the  Greek  Fathers  call  it  KvpiaKr)^ 
The  Lords  house ;    and  thence,  in  our  language  it  came  to  be 
called  Kyrke^  and  Church, 

Church  (when  not  taken  for  a  House)  signifieth  the  same 
that  Ecclesia  signified  in  the  Grecian  Common- 
wealths;  that  is  to  say,  a  Congregation,  or  an  p^^y^^^^f^^' 
Assembly  of  Citizens,  called  forth,  to  hear  the 
Magistrate  speak  unto  them ;  and  which  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Rome  was  called  Concio^  as  he  that  spake  was  called 
Ecclesiastes^  and  Concionator,  And  when  they  were  called  forth 
by  lawfull  Authority,  it  was  Ecclesia  legitima^  a  . 

Lawfull  Churchy  epvofio^  ^Kic\7)aLa.     But  when 
they  were  excited  by  tumultuous,  and  seditious  clamor,  then  it 
was  a  confused  Church,  E/c/^XT/trta  av^Ke'xy^evri. 

It  is  taken  also  sometimes  for  the  men  that  have  right  to 
be  of  the  Congregation,  though  not  actually  assembled ;  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  whole  multitude  of  Christian  men,  how  far 
soever  they  be  dispersed :  as  {Act,  8.  3.)  where  it  is  said,  that 
Saul  made  havock  of  the  Church  :  And  in  this  sense  is  Christ  said 
to  be  Head  of  the  Church.  And  sometimes  for  a  certain  part 
of  Christians,  as  {Col,  4.  15.)  Salute  the  Church  that  is  in  his 
house.  Sometimes  also  for  the  Elect  onely;  as  {Ephes,  5.27.) 
A  Glorious  Churchy  without  spoty  or  wrinkle^  holy^  and  without 
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hlemtih  ^  which  is  meant  of  the  Church  triumphant,  or,  Cburth 
to  come.  Sometimes,  for  a  Congregation  assembled,  of  professon 
of  Christianity,  whether  their  profession  be  true,  or  counterfeit, 
as  it  is  understood,  Mat.  18.  17.  where  it  is  said,  TV//  it  la  ibt 
Church,  and  if  hee  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thei  as 
a  Gentile,  or  Publican. 

And  in  this  last  sense  only  it  is  that  the  Church  can  be 
/«  vriai  taken  for  one  Person  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  can 

sense  tie  be  said  to  have  power  to  will,  to  pronounce,  to 

Chunk  is  ent  command,  to  be  obeyed,  to  make  laws,  or  to  doe 
'""'■  any  other  action  whatsoever ;    For  without  au- 

thority from  a  lawfull  Congregation,  whatsoever  act  be  done 
in  a  concourse  of  people,  it  is  the  [248]  particular  act  of  every 
one  of  those  that  were  present,  and  gave  their  aid  to  the 
performance  of  it ;  and  not  the  act  of  them  all  in  grosse,  as  of 
one  body ;  much  lesse  the  act  of  them  that  were  absent,  or  thit 
being  present,  were  not  willing  is  should  be  done.  According 
to  this  sense,  I  define  a  Church  to  be,  j1  ctrnfam 
ji„^"'''*  '^'  of  f"'"  professing  Christian  Religion,  united  in  tbi 
person  of  ant  Saveraign  ;  at  whose  command  tbej 
ought  to  assemble,  and  without  whose  authority  they  ought  not  It 
assemble.  And  because  in  all  Common -wealths,  that  Assembly, 
which  is  without  warrant  from  the  Civil  Soveraign,  is  unbwfiilj 
that  Church  also,  which  is  assembled  in  any  Common- wealth, 
that  hath  forbidden  them  to  assemble,  is  an  unlawfiill  Assembly. 

It  followeth  also,  that  there  is  on  Earth,  no  such  universall 
.  _ ,  .  .  Church,  as  all  Christians  are  bound  to  obey; 
CommoH-  because  there   is  no  power  on  Earth,  to  which 

wealih,anda  all  other  Common- wealths  are  subject:  Tlicre 
Chunk  aU  are  Christians,  in  the  Dominions  of  seveiall 
Princes  and  States ;  but  every  one  of  them  is 
subject  to  that  Common-wealth,  whereof  he  is  himself  a 
member;  and  consequently,  cannot  be  subject  to  the  commands 
of  any  other  Person.  And  therefore  a  Church,  such  a  one  ai 
is  capable  to  Command,  to  Judge,  Absolve,  Condemn,  or  do 
any  other  act,  is  the  same  thing  with  a  Civil  Common-wealth, 
consisting  of  Christian  men;  and  is  called  a  Civill State,  for  thai 
the  subjects  of  it  are  Men  ;  and  a  Church,  for  that  the  subjects 
thereof  are  Christians.  Temporall  and  Sptrituall  Government, 
arc  but  two  words  brought  into  the  world,  to  make  men  see 
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double,  and  mistake  their  Lawfull  Soveraign.  It  is  true,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  faithfull,  after  the  Resurrection,  shall  be  not 
onely  Spirituall,  but  Eternall :  but  in  this  life  they  are  grosse, 
and  corruptible.  There  is  therefore  no  other  Government  in 
this  life,  neither  of  State,  nor  Religion,  but  Temporall ;  nor 
teaching  of  any  doctrine,  lawfull  to  any  Subject,  which  the 
Governour  both  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Religion,  forbiddeth  to 
be  taught :  And  that  Governor  must  be  one ;  or  else  there  must 
needs  follow  Faction,  and  Civil  war  in  the  Common-wealth, 
between  the  Church  and  State  \  between  Spiritualists^  and 
Temporalists  \  between  the  Sword  of  Justice^  and  the  Shield  of 
Faith ;  and  (which  is  more)  in  every  Christian  mans  own  brest, 
between  the  Christian^  and  the  lidan.  The  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  are  called  Pastors  ;  so  also  are  Civill  Soveraignes  :  But 
if  Pastors  be  not  subordinate  one  to  another,  so  as  that  there 
may  bee  one  chief  Pastor,  men  will  be  taught  contrary  Doctrines, 
whereof  both  may  be,  and  one  must  be  false,  who  that  one 
chief  Pastor  is,  according  to  the  law  of  Nature,  hath  been 
already  shewn ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  Civill  Soveraign :  And 
to  whom  the  Scripture  hath  assigned  that  Office,  we  shall  see 
in  the  Chapters  following.     [249] 


CHAP.   XL. 

Of  the  Rights  of  the  Kingdome  of  Gody  in  Abraham,  Moses, 
the  High  Priests,  and  the  Kings  of  Judah. 

THE  Father  of  the  Faithfull,  and  first  in  the  Kingdome  of 
God  by  Covenant,  was  Abraham.     For  with  him  was  the 
Covenant  first  made;  wherein  he  obliged  himself,        The Save- 
and  his  seed  after  him,  to  acknowledge  and  obey     raign  lights 
the  commands  of  God ;  not  onely  such,  as  he     of  Abraham, 
could  take  notice  of,  (as  Morall  Laws,)  by  the  light  of  Nature  j 
but  also  such,  as  God  should  in  speciall  manner  deliver  to  him 
by  Dreams,  and  Visions.    For  as  to  the  Morall  law,  they  were 
already  obliged,  and  needed  not  have  been  contracted  withall, 
by    promise   of  the  Land   of  Canaan.     Nor  was   there   any 
Contract,  that  could  adde  to,  or  strengthen  the  Obligation,  by 
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which  both  they,  and  all  men  else  were  bound  naturaUy  to  obey 
God  Almighty :  And  therefore  the  Covenant  which  Abraham 
made  with  God,  was  to  take  for  the  Commandement  of  God, 
that  which  in  the  name  of  God  was  commanded  him,  in  a 
Dream,  or  Vision  ;  and  to  deliver  it  to  his  ^mily,  and  cause 
them  to  observe  the  same. 

In  this  Contract  of  God  with  Abraham,  wee  may  observe 
three  points  of  important  consequence  in  the  government  of 
Gods  people.  First,  that  at  the  making  of  this  Covenant,  God 
spake  onely  to  Abraham ;  and  therefore  contracted  not  with  any 
of  his  &mily,  or  seed,  otherwise  then  as  their  wills  (which  make 
the  essence  of  all  Covenants)  were  before  the  Contract  involved 
in  the  will  of  Abraham ;  who  was  therefore  supposed  to  have 
had  a  lawfull  power,  to  make  them  perform  all  that  he  cove- 
nanted for  them.  According  whereunto  {Gen.  i8.  i8, 19.)  God 
saith.  All  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  shall  he  blessed  in  hinty  Ftr 
I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  houshcU 
after  him^  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  From  whence 
may  be  concluded  this  first  point,  that  they  to  whom  God  hath 
not  spoken  immediately,  are  to  receive  the  positive  commande- 
ments  of  God,  from  their  Soveraign ;  as  the  hxnWy  and  seed  of 

Abraham  did  from  Abraham  their  Father,  and 
Lord,  and  Civill  Soveraign.  And  consequently 
in  every  Common-wealth,  they  who  have  no 
supernatural!  Revelation  to  the  contrary,  ought 
to  obey  the  laws  of  their  own  Soveraign,  in  the 
external!  acts  and  profession  of  Religion.  As  for 
the  inward  thought^  and  beUefof  men,  which  humane  Govemoun 
can  take  no  notice  of,  (for  God  onely  knoweth  the  heart)  they 
are  not  voluntary,  nor  the  effect  of  the  laws,  but  of  the  [250] 
unrevealed  will,  and  of  the  power  of  God ;  and  consequently 
fall  not  under  obligation^ 

From  whence  proceedeth  another  point,  that  it  was  not 
unlawful!  for  Abraham,  when  any  of  his  Subjects 
should  pretend  Private  Vision,  or  Spirit,  or  other 
Revelation  from  God,  for  the  countenancing  of 
any  doctrine  which  Abraham  should  forbid,  or 
when  they  followed,  or  adhered  to  any  such 
pretender,  to  punish  them ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  lawfuU 
now  for  the  Soveraign  to  punish  any  man  that  shall  oppose  his 
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^rivate  Spirit  against  the  Laws :  For  hee  hath  the  same  place 
1  the  Common-wealth,  that  Abraham  had  in  his  own  Family. 
There  ariseth  also  from  the  same,  a  third  point;  that  as 
one  but  Abraham  in  his  family,  so  none  but  the  ..    , 

overaign  m  a  Christian   Common-wealth,  can     solejudge^and 
ike  notice  what  is,  or  what  is  not  the  Word  of    Interpreter  of 
lod.     For  God  spake  onely  to  Abraham  ;  and     '^'^^  ^^^ 

was  he  onely,  that  was  able  to  know  what  God     ^^^ 
lid,  and  to  interpret  the  same  to  his  family :  And  therefore 
[so,  they  that  have  the  place  of  Abraham  in  a  Common-wealth, 
re  the  onely  Interpreters  of  what  God  hath  spoken. 

The  same  Covenant  was  renewed  with  Isaac ;  and  afterwards 
^ith  Jacob ;    but  afterwards    no   more,  till    the        y.^^  authori- 
iraelites  were    freed    from   the   Egyptians,  and     ty  of  Moses 
rrived  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Sinai :  and  then  it     whereon 
ras   renewed  by  Moses  (as  I  have  said   before,    i^^*^*^*^- 
bap.  35.)  in  such   manner,  as  they  became  from  that  time 
»rward  the  Peculiar  Kingdome  of  God ;  whose  Lieutenant  was 
loses,  for  his  owne  time :  and  the  succession  to  that  office  was 
^ed  upon  Aaron,  and  his  heirs  after  him,  to  bee  to  God 

Sacerdotal  1  Kingdome  for  ever. 

By  this  constitution,  a  Kingdome  is  acquired  to  God.  But 
;eing  Moses  had  no  authority  to  govern  the  Israelites,  as 
successor  to  the  right  of  Abraham,  because  he  could  not  claim 

by  inheritance ;  it  appeareth  not  as  yet,  that  the  people  were 
i>l]ged  to  take  him  for  Gods  Lieutenant,  longer  than  they 
■leeved  that  God  spake  unto  him.  And  therefore  his  authority 
lotwithstanding  the  Covenant  they  made  with  God)  depended 
;t  merely  upon  the  opinion  they  had  of  his  Sanctity,  and  of  the 
ality  of  his  Conferences  with  God,  and  the  verity  of  his 
[iracles ;  which  opinion  coming  to  change,  they  were  no  more 
>liged  to  take  any  thing  for  the  law  of  God,  which  he  pro- 
>iinded  to  them  in  Gods  name.  We  are  therefore  to  consider, 
hat  other  ground  there  was,  of  their  obligation  to  obey  him. 
or  it  could  not  be  the  commandement  of  God  that  could 
>Iige  them  \  because  God  spake  not  to  them  immediately,  but 
f  the  mediation  of  Moses  himself:  And  our  Saviour  saith  of 
imself.  If  I  bear  witnesse  of  my  self  my  witnesse 

not  true\  much  Icsse  if  Moses  bear  witnesse  of       -^^  ^  ^'^^' 
imselfe,  (especially  in  a  claim  of  Kingly  power  over  Gods 
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people)  ought  his  testimony  to  be  received.  His  authoritj 
therefore,  as  the  authority  of  all  other  Princes,  must  be 
grounded  on  the  Consent  of  the  People,  and  their  Promise  to 
obey  him.  And  so  it  was  :  For  the  people  {Exod,  20.  18.)  when 
they  saw  the  Thunderings^  [^S^]  ^^^  ^^^  LightningSy  and  the  n$jst 
of  the  Trumpet^  and  the  mountaine  smoaking^  removed^  and  stood 
a  far  off.  And  they  said  unto  MoseSy  speak  thou  with  uSj  and  we 
will  heary  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us  less  we  die.  Here  was 
their  promise  of  obedience ;  and  by  this  it  was  they  obliged 
themselves  to  obey  whatsoever  he  should  deliver  unto  them  for 
the  Commandement  of  God. 

And  notwithstanding  the  Covenant  constituteth  a  Sacer- 
Moseswas  ^^^^  Kingdome,  that  is  to  say,  a  Kingdomt 
{unJer  God)  hereditary  to  Aaron  ;  yet  that  is  to  be  understood 
Soveraign  of  of  the  Succession,  after  Moses  should  bee  dead. 
^his^J^n'tuile,  ^^''  whosoever  ordereth,  and  establisheth  the 
though  Aaron  Policy,  as  first  founder  of  a  Common-wealth  (be 
hadjhe  Priest'     it  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  or  Democracy)  must 

needs  have  Soveraign  Power  over  the  people  all 
the  while  he  is  doing  of  it.  And  that  Moses  had  that  power 
all  his  own  time,  is  evidently  afErmed  in  the  Scripture.  First, 
in  the  text  last  before  cited,  because  the  people  promised 
obedience,  not  to  Aaron  but  to  him.  Secondly,  {Exod.  24.  1,2.) 
And  God  said  unto  MoseSy  Come  up  unto  the  Lordy  thoUy  and  AaroHy 
Nadab  and  Abihuy  and  seventy  of  the  Elders  of  Israel,  And  Moses 
alone  shall  come  neer  the  Lordy  but  they  shall  not  come  nighy  neither 
shall  the  people  goe  up  with  him.  By  which  it  is  plain,  that 
Moses  who  was  alone  called  up  to  God,  (and  not  Aaron,  nor 
the  other  Priests,  nor  the  Seventy  Elders,  nor  the  People  who 
were  forbidden  to  come  up)  was  alone  he,  that  represented  to 
the  Israelites  the  Person  of  God  ;  that  is  to  say,  was  their  sole 
Soveraign  under  God.  And  though  afterwards  it  be  said 
(verse  9.)  Then  went  up  MoseSy  and  Aarony  Nadaby  and  Abibuy 
and  seventy  of  the  Elders  of  Israely  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israely 
and  there  was  under  his  feet y  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  saphirt 
stone  tic,  yet  this  was  not  till  after  Moses  had  been  with  God 
before,  and  had  brought  to  the  people  the  words  which  God 
had  said  to  him.  He  onely  went  for  the  b[u]sinesse  of  the 
people;  the  others,  as  the  Nobles  of  his  retinue,  were  admitted 
for  honour  to  that  speciall  grace,  which  was  not  allowed  to  the 
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iople  ;  which  was,  (as  in  the  verse  after  appeareth)  to  see  God 
id  live.  God  laid  not  his  hand  upon  them^  they  saw  Gody  and 
d  eat  and  drink  (that  is,  did  live),  but  did  not  carry  any 
immandement  from  him  to  the  people.  Again,  it  is  every 
here  said,  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses^  as  in  all  other  occasions 
'  Government ;  so  also  in  the  ordering  of  the  Ceremonies  of 
eligion,  contained  in  the  25, 26, 27,  28, 29,  30,  and  31  Chap- 
rs  of  Exodus y  and  throughout  Leviticus :  to  Aaron  seldome. 
he  Calfe  that  Aaron  made,  Moses  threw  into  the  fire. 
astly,  the  question  of  the  Authority  of  Aaron,  by  occasion  of 
8  and  Miriams  mutiny  agai[n]st  Moses,  was  {Numbers  12.) 
dged  by  God  himself  for  Moses.  So  also  in  the  question 
Awcen  Moses,  and  the  People,  who  had  the  Right  of 
•overning  the  People,  when  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and 
fo  hundred  and  fifty  Princes  of  the  Assembly  gathered  them- 
hes  together  (Numb.  16.  3.)  against  MoseSy  and  against  Aaron^ 
td  said  unto  them^  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you^  seeing  all  the 
ngregation  are  Holy^  every  one  of  them^  and  the  Lord  is  amongst 
tmj  why  lift  you  up  your  selves  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord? 
rod  caused  the  Earth  to  swallow  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
ith  [252]  their  wives  and  children  alive,  and  consumed  those 
wo  hundred  and  fifty  Princes  with  fire.  Therefore  neither 
aron,  nor  the  People,  nor  any  Aristocracy  of  the  chief  Princes 
'  the  People,  but  Moses  alone  had  next  under  God  the 
3veraienty  over  the  Israelites :  And  that  not  onely  in  causes 
"  CiviTl  Policy,  but  also  of  Religion  :  For  Moses  onely  spake 
ith  God,  and  therefore  onely  could  tell  the  People,  what  it 
as  that  God  required  at  their  hands.  No  man  upon  pain  of 
»th  might  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  approach  the  Mountain 
here  God  talked  with  Moses.  Thou  shalt  set  bounds  (saith  the 
ord,  Exod»  19.  12.)  to  the  people,  round  a  bout y  and  say^  Take  heed 
your  selves  that  you  goe  not  up  into  the  Mounty  or  touch  the 
Tder  of  it ;  whosoever  toucheth  the  Mount  shall  surely  be  put  to 
*ath.  And  again  (verse  21.)  Goe  down^  charge  the  peopUy  lest 
^ey  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze.  Out  of  which  we  may 
>nclude,  that  whosoever  in  a  Christian  Common-wealth 
oldeth  the  place  of  Moses,  is  the  sole  Messenger  of  God,  and 
iterpreter  of  his  Commandements.  And  according  hereunto, 
3  man  ought  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  to  proceed 
irther    then    the    bounds   which    are    set    by   their    severall 
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Soveraigns.  For  the  Scriptures  since  God  now  speaketh  in 
them,  are  the  Mount  Sinai ;  the  bounds  whereof  are  the  Laws 
of  them  that  represent  Gods  Person  on  Earth.  To  look  upon 
them,  and  therein  to  behold  the  wondrous  works  of  God,  and 
learn  to  fear  him  is  allowed  ;  but  to  interpret  them  ;  that  is,  to 
pry  into  what  God  saith  to  him  whom  he  appointeth  to  govern 
under  him,  and  make  themselves  Judges  whether  he  govern  as 
God  commandcth  him,  or  not,  is  to  transgresse  the  bounds  God 
hath  set  us,  and  to  gaze  upon  God  irreverently. 

There  was  no  Prophet  in  the  time  of  Moses,  nor  pretender 
.  .         to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  such  as  Moses  had 
were  sudor-  ^       approved,  and  Authorized.     For  there  were  in 
dinate  to  his   time   but   Seventy   men,   that   are    said    to 

t^^  ^t^fit  Prophecy  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  these  were 

oj     osis.  ^^  ^jj  ^Qggg  jjjg  election  ;  concerning  whom  God 

said  to  Moses  {Numb,  ii.  i6.)  Gather  to  mee  Seventy  of  tht 
Elders  of  Israely  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  Elders  of  the  People, 
To  these  God  imparted  his  Spirit ;  but  it  was  not  a  different 
Spirit  from  that  of  Moses ;  for  it  is  said  (verse  25.)  God  came 
down  in  a  cloudy  and  took  of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon  MoseSy  and 
gave  it  to  the  Seventy  Elders,  But  as  I  have  shewn  before 
(chap.  36.)  by  Spirit^  is  understood  the  Alind;  so  that  the  sense 
of  the  place  is  no  other  than  this,  that  God  endued  them  with 
a  mind  conformable,  and  subordinate  to  that  of  Moses,  that 
they  might  Prophecy,  that  is  to  say,  speak  to  the  people  in 
Gods  name,  in  such  manner,  as  to  set  forward  (as  Ministers  of 
Moses,  and  by  his  authority)  such  doctrine  as  was  agreeable  to 
Moses  his  doctrine.  For  they  were  but  Ministers  ;  and  when 
two  of  them  Prophecyed  in  the  Camp,  it  was  thought  a  new 
and  unlawfull  thing ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  27.  and  28.  verses  of 
the  same  Chapter,  they  were  accused  of  it,  and  Joshua  advised 
Moses  to  forbid  them,  as  not  knowing  that  it  was  by  Moses  his 
Spirit  that  they  Prophecyed.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  no 
Subject  ought  to  pretend  to  Prophecy,  or  to  the  Spirit,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  [253]  established  by  him,  whom  God 
hath  set  in  the  place  of  Moses. 

After  Aaron  being  dead,  and  after  him  also  Moses, 

Moses  the  the  Kingdome,  as  being  a  Sacerdotall  Kingdome, 

^rirfthe  descended  by  vertue  of  the  Covenant,  to  Aarons 

High  JYiest,       Son,  Eleazar  the  High  Priest :  And  God  declared 
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tn  (next  under  himself)  for  Soverai'gn,  at  the  same  time 
■at  he  appointed  Joshua  for  the  GeneraJI  of  their  Army, 
or  thus  God  saith  expressely  (Numb.  27.  21.)  concerning 
xhua  i  He  shall  stand  before  Eleavt.ar  the  Priest,  who 
all  ask  counsell  for  him,  before  the  Lord,  at  his  word  shall  they 
t  out,  and  at  bis  word  they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  fl[a]i/  all 
<e  Children  of  Israel  with  him  :  Therefore  the  Supreme  Power 
'  making  War  and  Peace,  was  in  the  Priest.  The  Supreme 
ower  of  Judicature  belonged  also  to  the  High  Priest :  For  the 
oolc  of  the  Law  was  in  their  keeping ;  and  the  Priests  and 
evites  oncly,  were  the  subordinate  Judges  in  causes  Civill,  as 
>pear3  in  Deut.  17.  8,  9,  10.  And  for  the  manner  of  Gods 
orship,  there  was  never  doubt  made,  but  that  the  High  Priest 
II  the  time  of  Saul,  had  the  Supreme  Authority.  Therefore 
le  Civill  and  Ecclesiasticatl  Power  were  both  joined  together 
I  one  and  the  same  person,  the  High  Priest ;  and  ought  to  bee 
I,  in  whosoever  governeth  by  Divine  Right ;  that  is,  by 
.uthority  immediate  from  God. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  till  the  time  of  Saul,  the  time 
itween   is   noted   frequently   in   the    Boole    of       o//A< 
Lidgcs,  that  there  was  in  those  dayes  no  King  in     SovemigH 
rael;   and   sometimes  with   this   addition,   that     ^^^ 
tery  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  otun  eyes.     ft„,  ^f 
y  which  is  to  bee  understood,  that  where  it  is     ymhua  and 
lid,  there  was  no  King^  is  meant,  there  was  no     "f  ^'"^■ 
tveraign  Poiuer  in  Israel.     And  so  it  was,  if  we  consider  the 
.Ct,  and   Exercise   of  such    power.     For   after   the   death    of 
□shua,  &  Eleazar,  there  arose  another  generation  (Judges  2.  lO.) 
w/  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  the  works  which  he  had  done  far 
■rael,  but  did  rvill  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim. 
jid  the  Jews  had  that  quality  which  St.  Paul  noteth,  to  look  for 
ligHy  not  onely  before  they  would  submit  themselves  to  the 
wernment  of  Moses,  but  also  after  they  had  obliged  them- 
Jves  by  their  submission.     Whereas  Signs,  and  Miracles  had 
»r  End  to  procure  Faith,  not  to  keep  men  from  violating  it, 
■hen  they  have  once  given  it ;  for  to  that  men  are  obliged  by 
le  law  of  Nature.     But  if  we  consider  not  the  Exercise,  but 
ic  Right  of  Governing,  the  Soveraign  power  was  still  in  the 
ligh  Priest,     Therefore  whatsoever  obedience  was  yeelded  to 
ay  of  the  Judges  (who  were  men  chosen  by  Grod   extra- 
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ordinarily,  to  save  his  rebellious  subjects  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,)  it  cannot  bee  drawn  into  argument  against  the  Right 
the  High  Priest  had  to  the  Soveraign  Power,  in  all  matters, 
both  of  Policy  and  Religion.  And  neither  the  Judges,  nor 
Samuel  himselfe  had  an  ordinary,  but  extraordinary  calling  to 
the  Government ;  and  were  obeyed  by  the  Israelites,  not  out  of 
duty,  but  out  of  reverence  to  their  favour  with  God,  appearing 
in  their  wisdome,  courage,  or  felicity.  Hitherto  therefore  the 
Right  of  Regulating  both  the  Policy,  and  the  Religion,  were 
inseparable.     [254] 

To  the  Judges,  succeeded  Kings  :  And  whereas  before,  all 
Of  thi  authority,  both  in  Religion,  and  Policy,  was  in 

Rights  of  the  High  Priest ;  so  now  it  was  all  in  the  King. 

the  Kings  Yov  the  Soveraignty  over  the  people,  which  was 

of  Jsrael,  before,  not  oncly  by  vertue  of  the  Divine  Power, 

but  also  by  a  particular  pact  of  the  Israelites  in  God,  and  next 
under  him,  in  the  High  Priest,  as  his  Vicegerent  on  earth,  was 
cast  off  by  the  People,  with  the  consent  of  God  himselfe.  For 
when  they  said  to  Samuel  (l  &am.  8.  5.)  make  us  a  King  tt 
Judge  us^  like  all  the  Nations^  they  signified  that  they  would  no 
more  bee  governed  by  the  commands  that  should  bee  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Priest,  in  the  name  of  God ;  but  by  one  that 
should  command  them  in  the  same  manner  that  all  other 
nations  were  command[e]d  ;  and  consequently  in  deposing  the 
High  Priest  of  Roy  all  authority,  they  deposed  that  peculiar 
Government  of  God.  And  yet  God  consented  to  it,  saying  to 
Samuel  (verse  7.)  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  People^  in  all  thai 
they  shall  say  unto  thee\  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee^  but  thej 
have  rejected  mee^  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.  Having 
therefore  rejected  God,  in  whose  Right  the  Priests  governed, 
there  was  no  authority  left  to  the  Priests,  but  such  as  the  King 
was  pleased  to  allow  them ;  which  was  more,  or  lesse,  according 
as  the  Kings  were  good,  or  evill.  And  for  the  Government  or 
Civill  affaires,  it  is  manifest,  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of  die 
King.  For  in  the  same  Chapter,  verse  20.  They  say  they  will 
be  like  all  the  Nations ;  that  their  King  shall  be  their  Judge, 
and  goe  before  them,  and  fight  their  battells ;  that  is,  he  shall 
have  the  whole  authority,  both  in  Peace  and  War.  In  which 
is  contained  also  the  ordering  of  Religion :  for  there  was  no 
other  Word  of  God  in  that  time,  by  which  to  regulate  Religioii, 
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Law  of  Moses,  which  was  their  Civil)  Law.  Besides, 
I  (i  Kings  2.  27.)  that  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  frtm 
rust  befart  the  Lord :  He  had  therefore  authority  over 
rh  Priest,  as  over  any  other  Subject ;  which  is  a  great 
r  Supremacy  in  Religion.  And  we  read  also  (i  Kiags  8.) 
e  dedicated  the  Temple;  that  he  blessed  the  People j 
t  he  himselfe  in  person  made  that  excellent  prayer,  used 
Consecrations  of  all  Churches,  and  houses  of  Prayer ; 
■  another  great  mark  of  Supremacy  in  Religion.    Again, 

I  (2  Kings  22.)  that  when  there  was  question  concerning 
>lc  of  the  Law  found  in  the  Temple,  the  same  was  not 

by  the  High  Priest,  but  Josiah  sent  both  him,  and 
to  enquire  concerning  it,  of  Hulda,  the  Prophetesse ; 
s  another  mark  of  the  Supremacy  in  Religion.  Lastly, 
id  (i  Chron.  26.  30.)  that  David  made  Hashabiah  and 
liren,  Hebronites,  Officers  of  Israel  among  them  Wcst- 
n  all  businesse  of  thi  Lard^  and  in  thi  service  of  the  King, 
se  (verse  32.)  that  hee  made  other  Hebronites,  rulers 
t  Reubtnites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  halfe  tribe  of  Manassth 
were  the  rest  of  Israel  that  dwelt  beyond  Jordan)  yir 
alter  pertaining  to  God,  and  affairs  of  the  King.     Is  not 

II  Power,  both  temporall  and  spiritually  as  they  call  it, 
)uld  divide  it  ?  To  conclude  ;  from  the  first  institution 
b  [255]  Kingdome,  to  the  Captivity,  the  Supremacy  of 
n,  was  in  the  same  hand  with  that  of  the  Civill 
gnty ;  and  the  Priests  office  after  the  election  of  Saul, 
It  Magisteriall,  but  Ministeriall. 

twithstanding  the  government  both  in  Policy  and 
n,  were  joined,  first  in  the  High  Priests,        Thttmu 

terwards    in    the   Kings,  so    fer    forth    as  tut  a/Su"' 

led  the  Right;   yet  it  appeareth  by  the  prematyin 

loly  History,  that  the  people  understood  it     -^''W"™., 

■"  ,  ,  '.  "^     ,'  teas  net  in 

ut  there  being  amongst  them  a  great  part,     n^  n,^  ^t 
obably   the  greatest   part,  that   no   longer     the  Kings, 
icy  saw  great  miracles,  or  (which  is  equiva-     fi^"^'*?" 
a  miracle)  great  abilities,  or  great  felicity     tker^. 
enterprises    of    their   Governours,   gave 
at  credit,   either   to   the   lame   of    Moses,   or  to   the 
uies  between  God  and  the  Priests ;  they  took  occasion  as 
their  Govemours  displeased  them,  by  blaming  sometimes 
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the  Policy,  sometimes  the  Religion,  to  change  the  Govemmeot, 
or  revolt  from  their  Obedience  at  their  pleasure  :  And  from 
thence  proceeded  from  time  to  time  the  civill  troubles,  divisions, 
and  calamities  of  the  Nation.  As  for  example,  after  the  death 
of  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  the  next  generation  which  had  not  seen 
the  wonders  of  God,  but  were  left  to  their  own  weak  reason, 
not  knowing  themselves  obliged  by  the  Covenant  of  a  Sacer- 
dotall  ICingdome,  regarded  no  more  the  Commandement  of  the 
Priest,  nor  any  law  of  Moses,  but  did  every  man  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  obeyed  in  Civill  affairs,  such 
men,  as  from  time  to  time  they  thought  able  to  deliver  them 
ftom  the  neighbour  Nations  that  oppresed  them ;  and  consulted 
not  with  God  (as  they  ought  to  doe,)  but  with  such  men,  or 
women,  as  they  guessed  to  bee  Prophets  by  their  Przdictions  of 
things  to  come ;  and  though  they  had  an  Idol  in  their  Cha[^, 
yet  if  they  had  a  Levite  for  their  Chaplain,  they  nnade  account 
they  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel. 

And  afterwards  when  they  demanded  a  King,  after  the 
manner  of  the  nations ;  yet  it  was  not  with  a  design  to  depoit 
from  the  worship  of  God  their  King ;  but  despairing  of  the 
justice  of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  they  would  have  a  King  to  judg 
them  in  Civill  actions  j  but  not  that  they  would  allow  their 
King  to  change  the  Religion  which  they  thought  was  recoto* 
mended  to  them  by  Moses.     So  that  they  alwaics  kept  in  store 
a  pretext,  either   of  Justice,  or  Religion,  to  discharge  them 
selves  of  their  obedience,  whensoever  they  had  hope  to  prcvaile.    | 
Samuel  was  displeased  with  the  people,  for  that  they  desired  a     ' 
King,  (for  God  was  their  King  already,  and  Samuel  had  but  an 
authority  under  him)i  yet  did  Samuel,  when  Saul  observed  not 
his  counsell,  in  destroyii^  ^g^g  ^  ^^°^  ^^^  commanded,  anoint 
another  King,  namely,  David,  to  take  the  succession  from  hil 
heirs.     Rehoboam   was   no   Idolater ;    but   when   the   people 
thought  him  an  Oppressor ;   that  Civil  pretence  carried  fmm 
him    ten    Tribes    to    Jeroboam    an    Idolater.      And    generally 
through  the  whole  History  of  the  Kings,  as  well  of  Judah,  n     ■ 
of  Israel,  there  were  Prophets  that  alwaies  controlled  the  Kings,     I 
for  transgressing  the  Religion  ;   and  sometimes     I 
^  iCAn).  19.      jjjp  f^^  Errours   of  State;   as  Jehosaphat  was     I 
reproved  by  the  Prophet  Jehu,  for  aiding  [256]  the     ' 
King  of  Israel  against  the  Syrians ;  and  Hezekiah,  1^  Isaiali, 
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g  his  treasures  to  the  Ambassadors  oi  Babylon.     By 
it  appcareth,  that  though  the  power  both  of  State  and 
ffere  in  the  Kings  ;  yet  none  of  them  were  uncon- 
the  use  of  it,  but  such  as  were  gracious  for  their  own 
bilities,  or  felicities.     So   that  from  the  practise  of 
a,  there  can  no  argument  be  drawn,  that  the  Right 
lacy  in  Religion  was  not  in  the  Kings,  unlesse  we 
the  Prophets  ;  and  conclude,  that  because  Hezekiah 
\  the  Lord  before  the  Cherubins,  was  not  answered 
ce,  nor  then,  but  afterwards  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
[saiah  was  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ;  or  because 
isulted  Hulda  the  Prophetesse,  concerning  the  Book 
¥,  that  therefore  neither  he,  nor  the  High  Priest,  but 
Prophetesse  had  the  Supreme  authority  in  matter  of 
which  I  thinte  is  not  the  opinion  of  any  Doctor. 
g  the  Captivity,  the  Jews  had  no  Common-wealth  at 
after  their  return,  though  they  renewed 
».„,   wf,h    God,    y«    there    w.s  „o     ^,^';,* 
nade  oi  obedience,  neither  to   iLsdras,     iht  Jews 
ly   other :    And    presently   after   they     ^■^ ""  ^-^^ 
ubjccts   to   the    Greeks    (from    whose     ^""a"' 
,  and  Dsmonology,  and  from  the  doc- 
le  Cabalists,  their  Religion  became  much  corrupted): 
ort  as  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  their  confusion, 
Me  and  Religion,  concerning  the  Supremacy  in  either. 
:fore  so  fer  forth  as  concerneth  the  Old  Testament, 
nnclude,  that  whosoever  had  the  Soveraignty  of  the 
wealth   amongst    the   Jews,    the   same   had   also  the 
iVuthority  in  matter  of  Gods  externall  worships  and 
d   Gods   Person  i    that   is   the   person   of  God   the 
hough  he  were  not  called  by  the  name  of  Father, 
time  as  he  sent  into  the  world  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
I  mankind  from  their  sins,  and  bring  them  into  his 
g  Kingdome,  to  be  saved  for  evermore.     Of  which 
speak  m  the  Chapter  following.     [261] 
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CHAP.   XLI. 
0/the  Office  of  cur  BLESSED  SAVIOUR. 

WE  find  in  Holy  Scripture  three  parts  of  the  Office  of  the 
Messiah :  The  first  of  a   Redeemer,  or  Saviour :  "Hie 

Thru  ports  S^COnd  of  a  pastor.  Counsel/or,  or  Teacher,  that  ii, 
0/ 1"*^  Offlre  of  a  Prophet  sent  from  God,  to  convert  such  as 
e/  Chrtsi.  Q^j  j,at[,  elected  to  Salvation  :  The  third  of  i 

Kingy  an  eternall  King,  but  under  his  Father,  as  Moses  and  the 
High  Priests  were  in  their  severall  times.  And  to  these  three 
parts  are  correspondent  three  times.  For  our  Redemption  he 
wrought  at  his  first  coming,  by  the  Sacrifice,  wherein  he  oScrtd 
up  himself  for  our  sinnes  upon  the  Crosse  :  our  Conversion  he 
wrought  partly  then  in  his  own  Person  ;  and  partly  worlcetb 
now  by  his  Ministers ;  and  will  continue  to  work  till  his  coining 
again.  And  after  his  coming  again,  shall  begin  that  his  glorioui 
Reign  over  his  elect,  which  is  to  last  eternallj'. 

To  the  Office  of  a  Redeemer,  that  is,  of  one  that  payeth  the 

ffii  Office  Ransome  of  Sin,  (which  Ransome  is  Dieath,)  it 
as  a  Re-  appefiaineth,  that  he  was  Sacrificed,  and  thereby 

deenur.  \i3.c^  Upon  his  own  head,  and  carryed  away  ftom 

us  our  iniquities,  in  such  sort  as  God  had  required.  Not  that 
the  death  of  one  man,  though  without  sinne,  can  satisfie  Ibr  the 
offences  of  all  men,  in  the  rigour  of  Justice,  but  in  the  Mercy 
of  God,  that  ordained  such  Sacrifices  for  sin,  as  he  was  pleased 


in  his  mercy  to  accept.  In  the  Old  Law  (as  we  may  read, 
Leviticus  the  l6.)  the  Lord  required,  that  there  should  CveiT 
year  once,  bee  made  an  Atonement  for  the  Sins  of  all  Israel, 


both  Priests,  and  others ;  for  the  doing  whereof,  Aaron  alone 
was  to  sacrifice  for  himself  and  the  Priests  a  young  BuUock; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  people,  he  was  to  receive  from  them  two 
young  Goates,  of  which  he  was  to  sacrifice  one ;  but  as  for  the 
other,  which  was  the  Scape  Goat,  he  was  to  lay  his  hands  on 
the  head  thereof,  and  by  a  confession  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
people,  to  lay  them  all  on  that  head,  and  then  by  some 
opportune  man,  to  cause  the  Goat  to  be  led  into  the  wilde^ 
nesse,  and  there  to  escape,  and  carry  away  with  him  the 
354 
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iniquities  of  the  people.  As  the  Sacrifice  of  the  one  Goat  was 
a  sufficient  (because  an  acceptable)  price  for  the  Ransome  of  all 
Israel ;  so  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  is  a  sufficient  price,  for  the 
Sins  of  all  mankind,  because  there  was  no  more  required.  Our 
Saviour  Christs  sufferings  seem  to  be  here  figured,  as  cleerly,  as 
in  the  oblation  of  Isaac,  or  in  any  other  type  of  him  in  the  Old 
Testament:  He  was  both  the  sacrificed  Goat,  and  the  Scape 
Goat ;  Hee  was  oppressed^  and  he  was  afflicted  (Esay  53.  7.) ;  he 
opened  not  his  mouth  ;  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter^  and 
as  a  sheep  is  dumbe  [262]  before  the  shearer^  so  opened  he  not  his 
mouth:  Here  he  is  the  sacrificed  Goat,  He  hath  born  our  Griefs^ 
(ver.  4.)  and  carried  our  sorrows :  And  again,  (ver.  6.)  the  Lord 
bath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all\  And  so  he  is  the  Scape 
Goat,  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  (ver.  8.)  for  the 
transgression  of  my  People :  There  again  he  is  the  sacrificed  Goat, 
And  again,  (ver.  11.)  he  shall  bear  their  sins :  Hee  is  the  Scape 
Goat,  Thus  is  the  Lamb  of  God  equivalent  to  both  those 
Goates ;  sacrificed,  in  that  he  dyed ;  and  escaping,  in  his 
Resurrection ;  being  raised  opportunely  by  his  Father,  and 
removed  fi'om  the  habitation  of  men  in  his  Ascension. 

For  as  much  therefore,  as  he  that  redeemethy  hath  no  title  to 
the    thing   redeemed^  before   the  Redemptiony  and         ^,. 
Ransome  paid  ;  and  this  Ransome  was  the  Death     Kingdome 
of  the  Redeemer ;  it  is  manifest,  that  our  Saviour     not  of  this 
(as  man)  was  not  King  of  those  that  he  Re-     '^^^' 
deemed,  before  hee  suffered  death ;  that  is,  during  that  time  hee 
conversed  bodily  on  the  Earth.     I  say,  he  was  not  then  King 
in  present,  by  vertue  of  the  Pact,  which  the  faithful!  make  with 
him  in  Baptisme :  Neverthelesse,  by  the  renewing  of  their  Pact 
with  God  in  Baptisme,  they  were  obliged  to  obey  him  for  King, 
(under  his  Father)  whensoever  he  should  be  pleased  to  take  the 
Kingdome    upon    him.     According    whereunto,    our    Saviour 
himself  expressely  saith,  (^ohn  18.  36.)  My  Kingdome  is  not  of 
this  world.     Now  seeing  the  Scripture  maketh  mention  but  of 
two  worlds ;  this  that  is  now,  and  shall  remain  to  the  day  of 
Judgment,  (which  is  therefore  also  called,  the  last  day  \)  and 
that  which  shall  bee  after  the  day  of  Judgement,  when  there 
shall  bee  a  new  Heaven,  and  a  new  Earth ;  the  Kingdome  of 
Christ  is  not  to  begin  till  the  generall  Resurrection.     And  that 
is  it  which  our  Saviour  saith,  (Mat.  16.  27.)  The  Son  of  man 
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shall  comi  in  the  glory  of  his  Father ,  with  his  Angtb  \  and  then  hi 
shall  reward  ruiry  man  according  to  his  works.  To  reward  evciy 
man  according  to  his  works,  is  to  execute  the  Office  of  aKii^i 
and  this  is  not  to  be  till  he  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with  his  Angells.  When  our  Saviour  saith,  {Mat.  23.  2.)  7*4* 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Mosti  seat ;  All  therefore  wbatieevtr 
they  hid  you  dae,  that  observe  and  doe  \  hee  declareth  plainly,  that 
hec  ascribeth  Kingly  Power,  for  that  time,  not  to  hitnselfe,  but 
to  them.  And  so  hee  doth  also,  where  he  saith,  {Luke  12.  14.) 
Who  made  met  a  Judge,  or  Divider  over  you  ?  And  {"fohn  la. 
47.)  /  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  hut  to  save  the  world.  And 
yet  our  Saviour  came  into  this  world  that  hee  might  bee  a  Kiiw, 
and  a  Judge  in  the  world  to  come :  For  hee  was  the  Messiaii, 
that  is,  the  Christ,  that  is,  the  Anointed  Priest,  and  tbe 
Soveraign  Prophet  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  have  all 
the  power  that  was  in  Moses  the  Prophet,  in  the  High  Priests 
that  succeeded  Moses,  and  in  the  Kings  that  succeeded  die 
Priests.  And  St.  John  saies  expressely  (chap.  5.  vcr.  22.)  The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Sn. 
And  this  is  not  repugnant  to  that  other  place,  /  came  mat  tt 
judge  the  world :  for  [263]  this  is  spoken  of  the  world  present, 
the  other  of  the  world  to  come ;  as  also  where  it  is  said,  that  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  {Mat.  19.  28.)  Tee  that  have 
followed  me  in  the  Regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  at  h 
the  throne  of  hit  Glory,  yee  shall  also  sit  on  twehe  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  I 

If  then  Christ  whilest  hee  was  on  Earth,  had  no  Kingdomc 
The  End        '"  ^^'^  world,  to  what  end  was  his  first  commg? 
0/  ChrUti  It  was  to  restore  unto  God,  by  a  new  Covenant, 

eamming  (^g  Kingdom,  which  being  his  by  the  Old  Cove- 

nant, had  been  cut  off  by  the  rebellion  of  tbe 
Israelites  in  the  election  of  Saul.  Which  to  doe, 
he  was  to  preach  unto  them,  that  he  was  tbe 
Messiah,  that  is,  the  King  promised  to  them  by 
the  Prophets ;  and  to  ofier  himselfe  in  sacrifice 
for  the  sinnes  of  them  that  should  by  faith  submit  I 
themselves  thereto  ;  and  in  case  the  nadon  gene- 
rally should  refuse  him,  to  call  to  his  obedience 
sucn  as  should  beleeve  in  him  amongst  the  Geo-     I 


the  Covenant 
of  the  Ki»g- 

aome  of  Gid, 

tKodt  the 
Eleato 

■Bihiek  VKU 
Ike  laend 
fart  of  kit 


tiles.    So  that  there  are  two  parts  of  our  Saviours  Office  during 
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his  aboad  upon  the  Earth :  One  to  Proclaim  himself  the  Christ ; 
and  another  by  Teaching,  and  by  working  of  Miracles,  to 
perswade,  and  prepare  men  to  live  so,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
Immortality  Beleevers  were  to  enjoy,  at  such  time  as  he  should 
come  in  majesty,  to  take  possession  of  his  Fathers  Kingdome. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  the  time  of  his  preaching,  is  often  by 
himself  called  the  Regeneration ;  which  is  not  properly  a 
Kingdome,  and  thereby  a  warrant  to  deny  obedience  to  the 
Magistrates  that  then  were,  (for  hee  commanded  to  obey  those 
that  sate  then  in  Moses  chaire,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar ;) 
but  onely  an  earnest  of  the  Kingdome  of  God  that  was  to 
come,  to  those  to  whom  God  had  given  the  grace  to  be  his 
disciples,  and  to  beleeve  in  him ;  For  which  cause  the  Godly 
are  said  to  bee  already  in  the  Kingdome  of  Grace^  as  naturalized 
in  that  heavenly  Kingdome. 

Hitherto  therefore  there  is  nothing  done,   or   taught   by 
Christ,  that  tendeth  to  the  diminution  of  the        j.^  preach- 
Civill  Right  of  the  Jewes,  or  of  Caesar.     For  as     in^qf  Christ 
touching  the  Common-wealth  which  then  was     not  con- 
amongst   the   Jews,   both   they   that   bare    rule     ^tkmlmoof 
amongst  them,  and  they  that  were  governed,  did     the  Jews, 
all  expect  the  Messiah,  and  Kingdome  of  God ;     ^^  ^f 
which  they  could  not  have  done  if  their  Laws       ^^^' 
had  forbidden  him  (when  he  came)  to  manifest,  and  declare 
himself.     Seeing  therefore  he  did  nothing,  but  by  Preaching, 
and  Miracles  go  about  to  prove  himselfe  to  be  that  Messiah, 
hee  did  therein  nothing  against  their  laws.     The  Kingdome 
hee  claimed  was  to  bee  in  another  world :  He  taught  all  men  to 
obey  in  the  mean  time  them  that  sate  in  Moses  seat :   He 
allowed  them  to  give  Caesar  his  tribute,  and  refused  to  take 
upon  himselfe  to  be  a  Judg.     How  then  could  his  words,  or 
actions  bee  seditious,  or  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  their  then 
Civill  Government?     But  God  having  determined  his  sacrifice, 
for   the   reduction   of  his   elect   to   their   former    covenanted 
obedience,  for  the  means,  whereby  he  would  bring  the  same  to 
effect,    made    use    of    their    malice,    and    ingratitude.      Nor 
[264]  was  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Caesar.    For  though  Pilate 
bimself  (to  gratifie  the  Jews)  delivered  him  to  be  crucified;  yet 
before  he  did  so,  he  pronounced  openly,  that  he  found  no  fault 
in  him :  And  put  for  title  of  his  condemnation,  not  as  the  Jews 
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required,  that  he  pretended  to  bee  King ;  b[u]t  simply,  7hat  hu 
was  King  of  the  Jtwt ;  and  notwithstanding  their  clunoiu, 
refused  to  alter  it ;  saying,  What  I  have  written,  I  havt 
written. 

As  for  the  third  part  of  his  Office,  which  was  to  be  King^ 
The  third        I  ^a.\e  already  shewn  that  his  Kingdome  was  not 
fart  sf  his  to  begin  till  the  Resurrection.     But  then  he  shall 

/^Av"  be  King,  not  onely  as  God,  in  which  sense  he  b 

{under'hfs  King  already,  and  ever  shall  be,  of  all  the  Earth, 

Father)  ef  in  vertue  of  his  omnipotence  ;  but  also  peculiarly 

tht  Elect.  of  (,i5  Q^yn  Elect,  by  vertue  of  the  pact  they  make 

with  him  in  their  Baptisme.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  our 
Saviour  saith  (Mat.  19.  28.)  that  his  Apostles  should  sJt  upon 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  When  tie 
Sen  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory :  whereby  he 
signihed  that  he  should  reign  then  in  his  humane  nature;  and 
{Mat.  16.  27.)  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father^  with  his  Angels^  and  then  he  shall  rezvard  every  man 
according  to  his  works.  The  same  we  may  read,  Marke  13.  26. 
and  14.  62.  and  more  expressely  for  the  time,  Luke  22.  29,  30. 
/  appoint  unto  you  a  Kingdome,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  I* 
mee,  thai  you  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  Kingdome,  and 
sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  By  which  it  i» 
manifest,  that  the  Kingdome  of  Christ  appointed  to  him  by  hii 
Father,  is  not  to  be  before  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  Glory, 
and  make  hts  Apostles  Judges  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
But  a  man  may  here  ask,  seeing  there  is  no  marriage  in  the 
Kingdome  of  Heaven,  whether  men  shall  then  eat,  and  drink; 
what  eating  therefore  is  meant  in  this  place  ?  This  is  ex- 
pounded by  our  Saviour  {'John  6.  27.)  where  he  saith.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  tut  for  that  meat  which  endsirtlh 
unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  ef  man  shall  give  you.  So  that 
by  eating  at  Christs  table,  is  meant  the  eating  of  the  Tree  of 
Life;  that  is  to  say,  the  enjoying  of  Immortality,  in  the 
Kingdome  of  the  Son  of  Man.  By  which  places,  and  many 
more,  it  is  evident,  that  our  Saviours  Kingdome  is  to  bee 
exercised  by  him  in  his  humane  nature. 

Again,  he  is  to  be  King  then,  no  otherwise  than  as  sub- 
ordinate, or  Vicegerent  of  Ood  the  Father,  as  Moses  was  in 
the  wildernesse ;  and  as  the  High  Priests  were  before  the  rctgn 
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of  Saul  :     and   as    the   Kincrs  were  after   it.      For   it   is    one   of 
the  Prophecies  concerning  Christ,  that  he  should         christs 
be  like  (in  Office)  to  Moses  :  /  will  raise  them     authority 
up  a  Prophet  (saith  the  Lord,  Deut.  i8.  i8.)  from     '«/'i^ 
amongst   their   Brethren   like   unto   thee^  and  will    ^f^^"^ 
put  my  words  into  his  mouthy  and  this  similitude     subordinate 
with  Moses,  is  also  apparent  in  the  actions  of    to  that  of 
our   Saviour  himself,  whilest  he  was  conversant       *^  ^^f^^^- 
on  Earth.     For  as  Moses  chose  twelve  Princes  of  the  tribes,  to 
govern  under  him ;  so  did  our  Saviour  choose  twelve  Apostles, 
who  shall  sit  on  twelve  [265]  thrones,  and  judge  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel :  And  as  Moses  authorized  Seventy  Elders,  to 
receive  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  Prophecy  to  the  people,  that 
is,  (as  I  have  said  before,)  to  speak  unto  them  in  the  name  of 
Grod  ;  so  our  Saviour  also  ordained  seventy  Disciples,  to  preach 
his  Kingdome,  and  Salvation  to  all  Nations.     And  as  when  a 
complaint  was  made  to  Moses,  against  those  of  the  Seventy 
that  prophecyed  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  he  justified  them  in  it, 
as   being  subservient  therein  to  his  government ;  so  also  our 
Saviour,  when  St.  John  complained  to  him  of  a  certain  man 
that  cast  out  Devills  in  his  name,  justified  him  therein,  saying, 
{Luii  9.  50.)  Forbid  him  noty  for  hee  that  is  not  against  usy  is  on 
our  part. 

Again,  our  Saviour  resembled  Moses  in  the  institution  of 
SacramentSy  both  of  Admission  into  the  Kingdome  of  God,  and 
of  Commemoration  of  his  deliverance  of  his  Elect  from  their 
miserable  condition.  As  the  Children  of  Israel  had  for  Sacra- 
ment of  their  Reception  into  the  Kingdome  of  God,  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  rite  of  Circumcisiony  which  rite  having  been 
omitted  in  the  Wildernesse,  was  again  restored  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  the  land  of  Promise ;  so  also  the  Jews,  before  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  had  a  rite  of  Baptizingy  that  is,  of 
washing  with  water  all  those  that  being  Gentiles,  embraced  the 
God  of  Israel.  This  rite  St.  John  the  Baptist  used  in  the 
reception  of  all  them  that  gave  their  names  to  the  Christ, 
whom  hee  preached  to  bee  ^ready  come  into  the  world ;  and 
our  Saviour  instituted  the  same  for  a  Sacrament  to  be  taken  by 
all  that  beleeved  in  him.  For  what  cause  the  rite  of  Baptisme 
first  proceeded,  is  not  expressed  formally  in  the  Scripture ;  but 
it  may  be  probably  thought  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  law  of 
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AJoscs,  coiiCcrning  Lcpiousic  ;  wherein  the  Leprous  man  was 
commanded  to  be  kept  out  of  the  campe  of  Israel  for  a  certain 
time  ;  after  which  time  being  judged  by  the  Priest  to  be  clean, 
hee  was  admitted  into  the  campe  after  a  solemne  Washing. 
And  this  may  therefore  bee  a  type  of  the  Washing  in  Baptisme; 
wherein  such  men  as  are  cleansed  of  the  Leprousie  of  Sin  by 
Faith,  are  received  into  the  Church  with  the  solemnity  of 
Baptisme.  There  is  another  conjecture  drawn  from  the 
Ceremonies  of  the  Gentiles,  in  a  certain  case  that  rarely 
happens ;  and  that  is,  when  a  man  that  was  thought  dead, 
chanced  to  recover,  other  men  made  scruple  to  converse  with 
him,  as  they  would  doe  to  converse  with  a  Ghost,  unlesse  hee 
were  received  again  into  the  number  of  men,  by  Washing,  as 
Children  new  born  were  washed  from  the  uncleannesse  of  their 
nativity,  which  was  a  kind  of  new  birth.  This  ceremony  of 
the  Greeks,  in  the  time  that  Judaea  was  under  the  Dominion 
of  Alexander,  and  the  Greeks  his  successors,  may  probably 
enough  have  crept  into  the  Religion  of  the  Jews.  But  seeing 
it  is  not  likely  our  Saviour  would  countenance  a  Heathen  rTtc, 
it  is  most  likely  it  proceeded  from  the  Legall  Ceremony  of 
Washing  after  Leprosie.  And  for  the  other  Sacrament, 
[266]  of  eating  the  Paschall  Lambe^  it  is  manifestly  imitated  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper ;  in  which  the  Breaking  of 
the  Bread,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  Wine,  do  keep  in 
memory  our  deliverance  from  the  Misery  of  Sin,  by  Christs 
Passion,  as  the  eating  of  the  Paschall  Lambe,  kept  in  memory 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jewes  out  of  the  Bondage  of  Egypt. 
Seeing  therefore  the  authority  of  Moses  was  but  subordinate, 
and  hee  but  a  Lieutenant  to  God ;  it  followeth,  that  Christ, 
whose  authority,  as  man,  was  to  bee  like  that  of  Moses,  was  no 
more  but  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  his  Father.  TTic 
same  is  more  expressely  signified,  by  that  that  hee  teacheth  us 
to  pray.  Our  Father^  Let  thy  Kingdome  come ;  and.  For  thine  is 
the  Kingdome^  the  Power ^  and  the  Glory ;  and  by  that  it  is  said, 
that  Hee  shall  come  in  the  Glory  of  his  Father ;  and  by  that  which 
St.  Paul  saith,  (i  Cor.  15.  24.)  then  commeth  the  endy  when  bee 
shall  have  delivered  up  the  Kingdome  to  Gody  even  the  Father  i 
and  by  many  other  most  expresse  places. 

Our  Saviour  therefore,  both  in  Teaching,  and  Reigning, 
representeth  (as  Moses  did)  the  Person  of  God ;  which  God 
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from  that  time  forward,  but  not  before,  is  called  the  Father ; 
»[n]d  being  still  one  and  the  same  sulwtancc,  is        „         . 

one  Person  as  represented  by  Moses,  and  another  the  tamt 

Person  as  represented  by  his  Sonne  the  Christ.  Codhlkt 

For  Person  beine   a   relative  to  a  Rttreienter,  it  ^'"'"'J' 

IS  consequent  to  plurality  of  Kepresenters,  that  fy  Moas, 

there  bee  a  plurality  of  Persons,  though  of  one  andiy 
and  the  same  Substance.     [267]  ^'"^■ 


CHAP.    XLII. 
Of  Power  Ecclesiasticall. 

FOr  the  understanding  of  Power  Ecclesiasticall,  what, 
and  in  whom  it  is,  we  are  to  distinguish  the  time  from 
the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour,  into  two  parts  ;  one  before  the 
Conversion  of  Kings,  and  men  endued  with  Soveraign  Civill 
Power ;  the  other  after  their  Conversion.  For  it  was  long 
after  the  Ascension,  before  any  King,  or  Civill  Soveraign 
embraced,  and  publiquely  allowed  the  teaching  of  Christian 
Religion. 

And  for  the  time  between,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Power 
Ecclesiatticall.,  was  in  the  Apostles  ;  and  after  them  ofihe  Holy 
in  such  as  were  by  them  ordained  to  Preach  the  spirit  that  fd 
Gospell,  and  to  convert  men  to  Christianity,  and  onike  Afe- 
to  direct  them  that  were  converted  in  the  way  of  ^'"' 
Salvation  ;  and  after  these  the  Power  was  delivered  again  to 
others  by  these  ordained,  and  this  was  done  by  Imposition  of 
hands  upon  such  as  were  ordained  ;  by  which  was  signified  the 
giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  God,  to  those  whom  they 
ordained  Ministers  of  God,  to  advance  his  Kingdome.  So  that 
Imposition  of  hands,  was  nothing  else  but  the  Seal  of  their 
Commission  to  Preach  Christ,  and  teach  his  Doctrine  ;  and  the 
giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  that  ceremony  of  Imposition  of 
hands,  was  an  imitation  of  that  which  Moses  did.  For  Moses 
used  the  same  ceremony  to  his  Minister  Joshua,  as  wee  read 
Deuterenamy  3^.  ver.  g.     And  yoshua  the  San  of  Nun  wai  Jul!  of 
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the  Spirit  af  TVisdome ;  for  Motts  had  laid  his  hands  ufien  hint. 
Our  Saviour  therefore  between  his  Resurrection,  and  Ascension, 


s  Spirit  to  the  Apostles  ;  first,  by  Breathing  an  them,  ani 
saying,  {^ahn  20.  22.)  Receive  yee  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  afrer  hii 
Ascension  (Jets  2.  2,  3.)  by  sending  down  upon  them,  a  might} 
windy  and  Cleven  tongues  of  fire;  and  not  by  Imposition  of 
hands ;  as  neither  did  God  lay  his  hands  on  Moses :  ;uid  hii 
Apostles  afterward,  transmitted  the  same  Spirit  by  Imposition 
of  hands,  as  Moses  did  to  Joshua.  So  that  it  is  manifest 
hereby,  in  whom  the  Power  Ecclesiastical!  continually  remained, 
in  those  Arst  times,  where  there  was  not  any  Christian  Com- 
mon-wealth ;  namely,  in  them  that  received  the  same  from  the 
Apostles,  by  successive  laying  on  •f  hands. 

Here  wee  have  the  Person  of  God  born  now  the  third 

time.  For  as  Moses,  and  the  High  Priests,  were 
■j^liy  Gods  Representative  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 

our  Saviour  himsdfe  as  Man,  during  his  abode  on 
earth :  So  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  say,  the  Apostles,  and 
their  successors,  in  the  Office  of  Preaching,  and  Teach[268]ing, 
that  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  Represented  him  ever 
since.  But  a  Person,  (as  I  have  shewn  before,  chapt.  1 3.)  is  be 
that  is  Represented,  as  often  as  bee  is  Represented  j  and  there- 
fore God,  who  has  been  Represented  (that  is.  Personated) 
thrice,  may  properly  enough  be  said  to  be  three  Persons; 
though  neither  the  word  Person,  nor  Trinity  be  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Bible,  St.  John  indeed  (i  Epist.  5.  7.)  saith,  There  ie 
three  that  hear  witnesse  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  fVard,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  these  Three  are  One :  But  this  disagreeth  not, 
but  accordeth  fitly  with  three  Persons  in  the  proper  signification 
of  Persons  ;  which  is,  that  which  is  Represented  by  another. 
For  so  God  the  Father,  as  Represented  by  Moses,  is  ooe 
Person  i  and  as  Represented  by  his  Sonne,  another  Person; 
and  as  Represented  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  the  Doctors  that 
taught  by  authority  from  them  derived,  is  a  third  Person ;  and 
yet  every  Person  here,  is  the  Person  of  one  and  the  same  God. 
But  a  man  may  here  ask,  what  it  was  whereof  these,  three  bare 
witnesse.  St.  yohn  therefore  tells  us  (verse  1 1 ,)  that  they  bear 
witnesse,  that  God  hath  given  us  eternall  life  in  his  San.  AgaiD, 
if  it  should  bee  asked,  wherein  that  testimony  appeareth,  the 
Answer  is  easie  ;  for  he  hath  testified  the  same  by  the  mirades 
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he  wrought,  first  by  Moses ;  secondly,  by  his  Son  himself;  and 
lastly  by  his  Apostles,  that  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit ;  all 
which  in  their  times  Represented  the  Person  of  God ;  and 
either  prophecycd,  or  preached  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  for  the 
Apostles,  it  was  the  character  of  the  Apostlcship,  in  the  twelve 
fit^t  and  great  Apostles,  to  bear  Wttnesse  of  his  Resurrection ; 
as  appeareth  expressely  {Jcti  i.  ver.  21,  22.)  where  St.  Peter, 
when  a  new  Apostle  was  to  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  useth  these  words,  Of  these  men  which  have  campanied 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesw  went  in  and  out  amongst 
ui,  beginning  at  the  Baptisme  ofjebn,  unto  that  same  day  that  he< 
v/as  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  bee  ordained  to  be  a  fVilnesse  with 
us  of  his  Resurrection  :  which  words  interpret  the  tearing  of 
fViinesse,  mentioned  by  St.  John.  There  is  in  the  same  place 
mentioned  another  Trinity  of  Witnesses  in  Earth.  For  (ver.  8.) 
he  saith,  there  are  three  that  bear  Witnase  in  Earth,  the  Spirit, 
and  the  IVater,  and  the  Bloud ;  and  these  three  agree  in  ane  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  graces  of  Gods  Spirit,  and  the  two  Sacraments, 
Baptisme,  and  the  Lords  Supper,  which  all  agree  in  one 
Testimony,  to  assure  the  consciences  of  bcleevers,  of  eternall 
life ;  of  which  Testimony  he  saith  (verse  10.)  He  that  beleeveth 
en  the  Son  of  man  hath  the  fVitnesse  in  himself  In  this  Trinity 
on  Earth,  the  Unity  is  not  of  the  thing;  for  the  Spirit,  the 
Water,  and  the  Bloud,  are  not  the  same  substance,  though  they 
give  the  same  testimony:  But  in  the  Trinity  of  Heaven,  the 
Persons  are  the  persons  of  one  and  the  same  God,  though 
Represented  in  three  different  times  and  occasions.  To  con- 
clude, the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  lar  as  can  be  gathered 
directly  from  the  Scripture,  is  in  substance  this ;  that  God 
who  is  alwaies  One  and  the  same,  was  the  Person  Represented 
[169]  by  Moses  ;  the  Person  Represented  by  his  Son  Incarnate ; 
and  the  Person  Represented  by  the  Apostles.  As  Represented 
by  the  Apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  they  spake,  is  God  ; 
As  Represented  by  his  Son  (that  was  God  and  Man),  the  Son  is 
that  God  ;  As  represented  by  Moses,  and  the  High  Priests,  the 
Father,  that  is  to  say,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
that  God  :  From  wnence  we  may  gather  the  reason  why  those 
names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  signification  of  the 
Godhead,  arc  never  used  in  the  Old  Testament :  For  they  arc 
Persons,  that  is,  they  have  their  names  from  Representing; 
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which  could  not  be,  till  divers  men  had   Represented  Gods 
Person  in  ruling,  or  in  directing  under  him. 

Thus  wee  see  how  the  Power  Ecclesiasticall  was  left  by  our 
Saviour  to  the  Apostles ;  and  how  they  were  (to  the  end 
they  might  the  better  exercise  that  Power,)  endued  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  therefore  called  sometime  in  the  New 
Testament  Paracietus  which  signifieth  an  Assist er^  or  one  called 
to  for  helpe,  though  it  bee  commonly  translated  a  Comforter,  Let 
us  now  consider  the  Power  it  selfe,  what  it  was,  and  over  whom. 

Cardinall  Bellarmine  in    his   third   generall   Controversie, 
The  Power      ^^^^  handled  a  great  many  questions  concerning 
Ecclesiasticall      the  Ecclesiasticall  Power  of  the  Pope  of  Rome; 
is  but  the  and  begins  with  this.  Whether  it  ought  to  be 

power  to  teach,  Monarchicall,  Aristocraticall,  or  Democraticall. 
All  which  sorts  of  Power,  are  Soveraign,  and  Coercive.  If 
now  it  should  appear,  that  there  is  no  Coercive  Power  left 
them  by  our  Saviour ;  but  onely  a  Power  to  proclaim  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  perswade  men  to  submit  themselves 
thereunto  j  and  by  precepts  and  good  counsell,  to  teach  them 
that  have  submitted,  what  they  are  to  do,  that  they  may  be 
received  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  when  it  comes ;  and  that 
the  Apostles,  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  our 
Schoolemasters^  and  not  our  Commanders,  and  their  Precepts 
not  Laws,  but  wholesome  Counsells ;  then  were  all  that 
dispute  in  vain. 

I  have  shewn  already  (in  the  last  Chapter,)  that  the  King- 

An  arjni'       ^ome  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world :    therefore 

tnent  thereof,       neither  can  his  Ministers  (unlesse  they  be  Kings,) 

thePm»erof       require    obedience   in    his   name.      For    if   the 

Christ  him-        Supreme  King,  have  not  his  Regall  Power  in  this 

world ;  by  what  authority  can  obedience  be 
required  to  his  Officers  r  As  my  Father  sent  me,  (so  saith  our 
Saviour)  I  send  you.  But  our  Saviour  was  sent  to  perswade 
the  Jews  to  return  to,  and  to  invite  the  Gentiles,  to  receive  the 
Kingdome  of  his  Father,  and  not  to  reign  in  Alajesty,  no  not, 
as  his  Fathers  Lieutenant,  till  the  day  of  Judgment. 

The  time  between  the  Ascension,  and  the  generall  Resur- 

From  the         rection,  is  called,  not  a  Reigning,  but  a  Regene- 

name  of  Rege-     ration  ;    that  is,  a  Preparatifon]  of  men  for  the 

nrratton :  second  and  glorious  coming  of  Christ,  at  the  day 
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of  Judgment ;  as  appeareth  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  Mat. 
19.  28.  Ton  that  have  followed  me  in  the  Regeneration^  when  the 
[270]  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory ^  you  shall  also 
sit  upon  twehe  Thrones  \  And  of  St.  Paul  (Ephes,  6.  15.)  Having 
your  feet  shod  with  the  Preparation  of  the  Gospell  of  Peace. 

And  is  compared  by  our  Saviour,  to  Fishing;  that  is,  to 
winning  men  to  obedience,  not  by  Coercion,  and 
Punishing ;  but  by  Perswasion  :  and  therefore  he     comparison  of 
said  not  to  his  Apostles,  hee  would  make  them  so     1/,  with  Fish- 
many  Nimrods,  Hunters  of  men ;   hut  Fishers  of    ing.  Leaven, 
nun.     It  is  compared  also  to  Leaven  ;  to  Sowing 
of  Seed,  and  to  the  Multiplication  of  a  grain  of  Mustard-seed ; 
by  all  which  Compulsion  is  excluded ;  and  consequently  there 
can  in  that  time  be  no  actual  Reigning.     The  work  of  Christs 
Ministers,  is  Evangelization ;  that  is,  a  Proclamation  of  Christ, 
and  a  preparation  for  his  second  comming ;  as  the  Evangelization 
of  John  Baptist,  was  a  preparation  to  his  first  coming. 

Again,  the  Office  of  Christs  Ministers  in  this  world,  is  to 
make  men  Beleeve,  and  have  Faith  in  Christ :  But        j?rom  the 
Faith  hath  no  relation  to,  nor  dependence  at  all     nature  of 
upon  Compulsion,  or  Commandement ;  but  onely  ' 

upon  certainty,  or  probability  of  Arguments  drawn  from 
Reason,  or  from  something  men  beleeve  already.  Therefore 
the  Ministers  of  Christ  in  this  world,  have  no  Power  by  that 
title,  to  Punish  any  man  for  not  Beleeving,  or  for  Contradicting 
what  they  say;  they  have  I  say  no  Power  by  that  title  of 
Christs  Ministers,  to  Punish  such  :  but  if  they  have  Soveraign 
Civill  Power,  by  politick  institution,  then  they  may  indeed 
lawfully  Punish  any  Contradiction  to  their  laws  whatsoever: 
And  St.  Paul,  of  himselfe  and  other  the  then 
Preachers  of  the  Gospell,  saith  in  expresse  words,  ^  ^'  ^'^^' 
Wee  have  no  Dominion  over  your  Faith^  but  are  Helpers  of  your 

Joy- 

Another  Argument,  that  the  Ministers  of  Christ  in  this 
present  world  have  no  right  of  Commanding,  may        ^^^  ^^ 
be  drawn  from  the  lawfuTl  Authority  which  Christ     Authority 
bath   left  to  all  Princes,  as  well  Christians,  as     Christ  hath 
[nfidels.    St.  Paul  saith  {Col.  3.  20.)  Children  obey     %^,^^^^ 
four  Parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  well  pleasing 
to  the  Lord,     And  ver.  22.     Servants  obey  in  all  things  your 
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Masters  according  to  the  fleshy  not  with  eye-service^  as  men^pleaserSj 
hut  in  singlenesse  of  hearty  as  fearing  the  Lord :  This  is  spoken 
to  them  whose  Masters  were  infidells ;  and  yet  they  are  bidden 
to  obey  them  in  all  things.  And  again,  concerning  obedience 
to  Princes  (Rom.  13.  the  first  6.  verses)  exhorting  to  he  suhject 
to  the  Higher  Powers^  he  saith,  that  all  Power  is  ordained  of 
God\  and  that  we  ought  to  be  subject  to  them^  not  one ly  for  fear  of 
incurring  their  wrathy  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  And  St.  Peter ^ 
(l  Epist.  chap.  2.  ver.  13,  14,  15.)  Submit  your  selves  to  every 
Ordinance  of  Man^  for  the  Lords  sake^  whether  it  bee  to  the  King^ 
as  Supreme^  or  unto  Governours^  as  to  them  that  he  sent  hy  him  for 
the  punishment  ofevill  doers ^  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  dot 
Weill  for  so  is  the  will  of  God.  And  again  St.  Paul  (TiV.  3.  i.) 
Put  men  in  mind  to  he  subject  to  Principalities^  and  Powers^  and  to 
obey  Magistrates.  These  Princes,  and  Powers,  whereof  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul  here  speak,  were  all  Infidels :  much  [271] 
more  therefore  we  are  to  obey  those  Christians,  whom  Goa 
hath  ordained  to  have  Soveraign  Power  over  us.  How  then 
can  wee  be  obliged  to  obey  any  Minister  of  Christ,  if  he  should 
command  us  to  doe  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Command  of  the 
King,  or  other  Soveraign  Representant  of  the  Common^wealth, 
whereof  we  are  members,  and  by  whom  we  look  to  be 
protected  ?  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  Christ  hath  not  left  to 
his  Ministers  in  this  world,  unlesse  they  be  also  endued  with 
Civill  Authority,  any  authority  to  Command  other  men. 

But  what  (may  some  object)  if  a  King,  or  a  Senate,  or  other 

What  Chris-     Soveraign  Person  forbid  us  to  beleeve  in  Christ? 

tiam  may  do       To  this  I  answer,  that  such  forbidding  is  of  no 

to  avoid  perse-     effect;  because  Beleef,  and  Unbeleef  never  follow 

mens  Commands.  Faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  which 
Man  can  neither  give,  nor  take  away  by  promise  of  rewards,  or 
menaces  of  torture.  And  if  it  be  further  asked.  What  if  wee 
bee  commanded  by  our  lawfuU  Prince,  to  say  with  our  tongue, 
wee  beleeve  not ;  must  we  obey  such  command  ?  Profession 
with  the  tongue  is  but  an  externall  thing,  and  no  more  then 
any  other  gesture  whereby  we  signifie  our  obedience ;  and 
wherein  a  Christian,  holding  firmely  in  his  heart  the  Faith  of 
Christ,  hath  the  same  liberty  which  the  Prophet  Elisha  allowed 
to  Naaman  the  Syrian.  Naaman  was  converted  in  his  heart 
to  the  God  of  Israel ;  For  hee  saith  (2  Kings  5.  17.)  Thy  servant 
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will  henceforth  offer  neither  burnt  offerings  nor  sacrifice  unto  other 
Gods  but  unto  the  Lord,  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant^ 
that  when  my  Master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  worship 
tberey  and  he  leaneth  on  my  hand\  and  I  bow  my  selfe  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon  ;  when  I  bow  my  selfe  in  the  house  of  Rimmon^  the  Lord 
pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing.  This  the  Prophet  approved, 
and  bid  him  Goe  in  peace.  Here  Naaman  beleeved  in  his  heart ; 
but  by  bowing  before  the  Idol  Rimmon,  he  denyed  the  true 
God  in  efFect,  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  it  with  his  h'ps.  But 
then  what  shall  we  answer  to  our  Saviours  saying,  Whosoever 
denyeth  me  before  men^  I  will  deny  him  before  my  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven  ?  -This  we  may  say,  that  whatsoever  a  Subject,  as 
Naaman  was,  is  compelled  to  in  obedience  to  his  Soveraign, 
and  doth  it  not  in  order  to  his  own  mind,  but  in  order  to  the 
laws  of  his  country,  that  action  is  not  his,  but  his  Soveraigns ; 
nor  is  it  he  that  in  this  case  denyeth  Christ  before  men,  but  his 
Governour,  and  the  law  of  his  countrey.  If  any  man  shall 
accuse  this  doctrine,  as  repugnant  to  true,  and  unfe[ig]ned 
Christianity ;  I  ask  him,  in  case  there  should  be  a  subject  in 
any  Christian  Common-wealth,  that  should  be  inwardly  in  his 
heart  of  the  Mahometan  Religion,  whether  if  his  Soveraign 
command  him  to  bee  present  at  the  divine  service  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  that  on  pain  of  death,  he  think  that 
Mahometan  obliged  in  conscience  to  suffer  death  for  that  cause, 
rather  than  to  obey  that  command  of  his  lawfuU  Prince.  If  he 
say,  he  ought  rather  to  suffer  death,  then  he  authorizeth  all 
private  men,  to  disobey  their  Princes,  in  maintenance  of  their 
Religion,  true,  or  false  :  if  he  say,  he  ought  to  bee  [272] 
obedient,  then  he  alloweth  to  himself,  that  which  hee  denyeth 
to  another,  contrary  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  Whatsoever  you 
would  that  men  should  doe  unto  you^  that  doe  yee  unto  them ;  and 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  (which  is  the  indubitable 
everlasting  Law  of  God)  Do  not  to  another^  that  which  thou 
wouldest  not  he  should  doe  unto  thee. 

But  what  then  shall  we  say  of  all  those  Martyrs  we  read  of 
in  the  History  of  the  Church,  that  they  have 
needlessely  cast  away  their  lives  ?  P^or  answer  ^  aryrs, 
hereunto,  we  are  to  distinguish  the  persons  that  have  been  for 
that  cause  put  to  death  ;  whereof  some  have  received  a  Calling 
to  preach,  and  professe  the  Kingdome  of  Christ  openly  ;  others 
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have  had  no  such  Calhiip:,  nor  more  has  been  required  of  them 
than  their  ovvne  faith.  The  former  sort,  if  they  have  been  put 
to  death,  for  bearing  witnesse  to  this  point,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
risen  from  the  dead,  were  true  Martyrs  ;  For  a  Alartyr  is,  (to 
give  the  true  definition  of  the  word)  a  Witnesse  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  the  Messiah  j  which  none  can  be  but  those  that 
conversed  with  him  on  earth,  and  saw  him  after  he  was  risen : 
For  a  Witnesse  must  have  seen  what  he  testifieth,  or  else  his 
testimony  is  not  good.  And  that  none  but  such,  can  properly 
be  called  Martyrs  of  Christ,  is  manifest  out  of  the  words  of 
St.  Peter,  Act.  1.21,22.  JVherefore  of  these  men  ^uhich  have 
company ed  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jems  went  in  and  out 
amongst  uSy  beginning  from  the  Baptisme  of  John  unto  that  same 
day  hee  was  taken  up  from  uSy  must  [one']  he  ordained  to  he  a 
Martyr  (that  is  a  Witnesse)  with  us  of  his  Resurrection  :  Where 
we  may  observe,  that  he  which  is  to  bee  a  Witnesse  of  the 
truth  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  truth 
of  this  fundamentall  article  of  Christian  Religion,  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  must  be  some  Disciple  that  conversed  with 
him,  and  saw  him  before,  and  after  his  Resurrection ;  and 
consequently  must  be  one  of  his  originall  Disciples :  whereas 
they  which  were  not  so,  can  Witnesse  no  more,  but  that  their 
antecessors  said  it,  and  are  therefore  but  Witnesses  of  other 
mens  testimony ;  and  are  but  second  Martyrs,  or  Martyrs  of 
Christs  Witnesses. 

He,  that   to   maintain   every   doctrine   which   he   himself 
draweth  out  of  the  History  of  our  Saviours  life,  and  of  the  Acts, 
or   Epistles   of  the   Apostles ;    or   which   he   beleeveth   upon 
the   authority  of  a   private   man,  wil  oppose   the  Laws  and 
Authority  ox  the  Civill  State,  is  very  far  from  being  a  Martyr 
of  Christ,  or  a  Martyr  of  his  Martyrs.     TT'is  one  Article  onejy, 
which  to  die  for,  meriteth  so  honorable  a  name ;   and  that 
Article  is  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ-,  that  is  to  say.  He  that 
hath  redeemed  us,  a[n]d  shall  come  again  to  give  us  salvadon, 
and  eternall  life  in  his  glorious  Kingdome.     To  die  for  eveiy 
tenet  that  serveth  the  ambition,  or  profit  of  the  Clergy,  is  not 
required;    nor   is   it   the   Death   of    the   Witnesse,    but  the 
Testimony   it   self  that   makes    the   Martyr:    for   the  word 
signifieth  nothing  else,  but  the  man  that  beareth  Witnesse, 
whether  he  be  put  to  death  for  his  testimony,  or  not. 
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Also  he  that  is  not  sent  to  preach  this  fundamental!  article, 
but  [273]  taketh  it  upon  him  of  his  private  authority,  though 
he  be  a  Witnesse,  and  consequently  a  Martyr,  either  primary 
of  Christ,  or  secundary  of  his  Apostles,  Disciples,  or  their 
Successors  ;  yet  is  he  not  obliged  to  suffer  death  for  that  cause ; 
because  being  not  called  thereto,  tis  not  required  at  his  hands ; 
nor  ought  hee  to  complain,  if  he  loseth  the  reward  he  expecteth 
Ax>m  those  that  never  set  him  on  work.  None  therefore  can 
be  a  Martyr,  neither  of  the  first,  nor  second  degree,  that  have 
not  a  warrant  to  preach  Christ  come  in  the  flesh ;  that  is  to 
sajr,  none,  but  such  as  are  sent  to  the  conversion  of  Infidels. 
For  no  man  is  a  Witnesse  to  him  that  already  beleeveth,  and 
therefore  needs  no  Witnesse ;  but  to  them  that  deny,  or  doubt, 
or  have  not  heard  it.  Christ  sent  his  Apostles,  and  his  Seventy 
Disciples,  with  authority  to  preach ;  he  sent  not  all  that 
beleeved  :  And  he  sent  them  to  unbeleevers  ;  /  send  you  (saith 
he)  as  sheep  amongst  wolves ;  not  as  sheep  to  other  sheep. 

Lastly,  the  points  of  their  Commission,  as 
they   are   expressely   set   down    in    the   Gospel,    frfmlhT^Ls 
contain   none   of  them  any  authority  over  the     of  their  Com- 
Congregation.  mission. 

We  have  first  {^Mat.  lo.)  that  the  twelve     '^^  ^'''^^  * 

Apostles  were  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel^  and 

commanded  to  Preach,  that  the  Kingdome  of  God  was  at  hand. 

Now  Preaching  in  the  original!,  is  that  act,  which  a  Crier, 

Herald,  or  other  Officer  useth  to  doe  publiquely  in  Proclaiming 

of  a  King.     But  a  Crier  hath  not  right  to  Command  any  man. 

And  (^Luke  lO.   2.)   the   seventy    Disciples   are   sent   out,   as 

Labourers^  not  as  Lords  of  the  Harvest  j  and  are  bidden  (verse  9.) 

to  say,  T^he  Kingdome  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;  and  by 

Kin^om  here  is  meant,  not  the  Kingdome  of  Grace,  but  the 

Kingdome  of  Glory ;  for  they  are  bidden  to  denounce  it  (ver. 

II.)  to  those  Cities  which  shall  not  receive  them,  as  a  threat- 

ning,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for  Sodome^  than 

for  such  a  City.     And  {Mat.  20.  28.)  our  Saviour  telleth  his 

Disciples,  that  sought  Priority  of  place,  their  Office  was  to 

minister,  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came,  not  to  be  ministred 

unto,  but  to  minister.    Preachers  therefore  have  not  Magisterial!, 

but    Ministerial!   power:    Bee  not  called  Masters^   (saith    our 

Saviour,  Mat.  23.  10.)  for  one  is  your  Master^  even  Christ. 
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Another  point  of  their  Commission,  is,  to  Teach  all  natim; 
,       as  it  is  in  Alar.  28.  19.  or  as  in  St,  Mari  16, 15. 

evtr-j  creature.  Teaching  therefore,  and  Preaching  is  the  same 
thing.  For  they  that  Proclaim  the  comming  of  a  K.ing,  must 
withall  make  known  by  what  right  he  commeth,  if  thev  mcaa 
men  shall  submit  themselves  unto  him  :  As  St.  Paul  did  to  the 
Jews  of  Thcssaluaica,  when  three  Sabbath  dayn  bt  Ttatantd  ivili 
them  out  of  the  Scriptures^  opining,  and  alledging  that  Christ  rniat 
ntedi  have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  this  feaa 
is  Christ.  But  to  teach  out  of  the  Old  Testament  that  Jesus  wis 
Christ,  (that  is  to  say,  King,)  and  risen  from  the  dead,  is  not  » 
say,  that  men  are  bound  after  they  beleeve  it,  to  obey  thoie 
that  tell  them  so,  against  the  laws,  and  commands  of  their 
Sovereigns  i  but  that  they  shall  doe  [274]  wisely,  to  expca 
the  coming  of  Christ  hereafter,  in  Patience,  and  Faith,  with 
Obedience  to  their  present  Magistrates. 

Another  point  of  their  Commission,  is  to  Baptixe,  iJi  til 
Til  Battiu  •  ""'"'  "/  '^'  Pother ^  and  cf  the  Sen,  and  of  the  Htif 
Ghost.  What  is  Baptisme  ?  Dipping  into  water. 
But  what  is  it  to  Dip  a  man  into  the  water  in  the  name  of  any 
thing  ?  The  meaning  of  these  words  of  Baptisme  is  this.  He 
that  is  Baptized,  is  Dipped  or  Washed,  as  a  sign  of  bccomming 
a  new  man,  and  a  loyall  subject  to  that  God,  whose  Person  wai 
represented  in  old  time  by  Moses,  and  the  High  Priests,  when 
he  reigned  over  the  Jews ;  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Sonne,  God, 
and  Man,  that  hath  redeemed  us,  and  shall  in  his  humane 
nature  Represent  his  Fathers  Person  in  his  eternall  Kingdome 
after  the  Resurrection  ;  and  to  acknowledge  the  Doctnne  ct 
the  Apostles,  who  assisted  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  were  left  for  guides  to  bring  us  into  that  Kingdome, 
to  be  the  onely,  and  assured  way  thereunto.  This,  being  our 
promise  in  Baptisme  ;  and  the  Authority  of  Earthly  Soveraigu 
being  not  to  be  put  down  till  the  day  of  Judgment ;  (for  thitii 
expresscly  affirmed  by  S.  Paul  i  Cor.  1 5.  22, 23,  24.,  where  be 
saith,  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  dfiiv. 
But  every  man  in  his  suine  order,  Christ  the  first  fruits,  ajitrtutrd 
they  that  are  Christs,  at  his  camming;  Then  commeth  the  end,  win 
he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  Kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fetiir, 
when  he  shall  have  put  dawn  all  Rule,  and  all  Autheritj  ai 
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Patuer)  it  is  manifest,  that  we  do  not  in  Baptisme  constitute  over 
OS  another  authority,  by  which  our  externall  actions  are  to  bee 
governed  in  this  life ;  but  promise  to  take  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  for  our  direction  in  the  way  to  life  cternall. 

The  Power  of  Remission.,  and  Retention  af  Sinnes^  called  also 
the  Power  of  Leasing,  and  Binding,  and  sometimes  <*»'  ''  ^o^- 
4=  ^,„  ,/ ,*,  Ki.gd„,  .fH,^,n,  «  a  co„=e-    S^S'«f 

Sience  or  the  Authority  to  isaptize,  or  reriise  to 
apdzc.  For  Baptisme  is  the  Sacrament  of  Allegcancc,  of  them 
that  are  to  be  received  into  the  Kingdomc  of  God  j  that  is  to 
•ay,  into  Eternal!  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  Remission  of  Sin :  For 
as  Eternal!  life  was  lost  by  the  Committing,  so  it  is  recovered 
^  the  Remitting  of  mens  Sins.  The  end  of  Baptisme  is 
Remission  of  Sins :  and  therefore  St.  Peter,  when  they  that 
were  converted  by  his  Sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  asked 
what  they  were  to  doe,  advised  them  to  repent,  and  be  Baptised 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  far  the  Remission  of  Sins.  And  therefore 
Kcing  to  Baptize  is  to  declare  the  Reception  of  men  into  Gods 
Kingdome ;  and  to  refuse  to  Baptize  is  to  declare  their  Exclu- 
lion  i  it  foUowcth,  that  the  Power  to  declare  them  Cast  out,  or 
Retained  in  it,  was  given  to  the  same  Apostles,  and  their 
Substitutes,  and  Successors.  And  therefore  after  our  Saviour 
liad  breathed  upon  them,  saying,  {John  20.  22.)  Receive  the 
tioij  Ghosi,  hcc  addeth  in  the  next  verse,  Whase  soever  Sins  ye 
Remits  they  are  Remitted  unto  thtm  ;  and  whose  soever  Sins  ye 
Rftain,  they  are  Retained.  By  which  words,  is  not  granted  an 
Authority  to  Forgive,  or  Retain  Sins,  simply  and  absolutely, 
IS  God  Forgiveth  or  Retaineth  them,  who  knoweth  the  [275] 
3eart  of  man,  and  truth  of  his  Penitence  and  Conversion  ;  but 
x>ndicional!y,  to  the  Penitent :  And  this  Forgivenesse,  or 
Absolution,  in  case  the  absolved  have  but  a  feigned  Repentance, 
B  thereby  without  other  act,  or  sentence  of  the  Absolvent, 
nade  void,  and  hath  no  effect  at  all  to  Salvation,  but  on  the 
XMitrary,  to  the  Amravation  of  his  Sin.  Therefore  the 
\postles,  and  their  Successors,  are  to  follow  but  the  outward 
narks  of  Repentance ;  which  appearing,  they  have  no  Authority 
30  deny  Al«o!ution ;  and  if  they  appeare  not,  they  have  no 
Mitbority  to  Absolve.  The  same  also  is  to  be  observed  in 
Baptisme :  for  to  a  converted  Jew,  or  Gentile,  the  Apostles 
lad  not  the  Power  to  deny  Baptisme ;  nor  to  grant  it  to  the 
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Un-pcnitent.  But  seeing  no  man  is  able  to  discern  the  tnidi 
of  another  mans  Repentance,  fiirther  than  by  externall  nurlu, 
taken  from  his  words,  and  actions,  which  are  subject  to  hypo- 
crisie ;  another  question  will  arise,  Who  is  it  that  is  constituted 
Judge  of  those  marks.  And  this  question  is  decided  by  our 
„  Saviour  himself;    If  thy  Brother  (saith  he)  thai 

161  17.'     '  trupaise    against    thee,  go    and  tell   him   hit  fauk 

between  thee,  and  him  afone ;  if  he  shall  hear  ihre, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  Brother.      But  if  he  will  mt  h/ar  thee,  ihe»    I 
take  with  thee  one,  or  two  more.     And  if  he  shall  neglect  ta  hear 
them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  Heathen  man,  and  a  Publican.     Bt 
which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Judgment  concerning  the  tnitn 
of  Repentance,  belonged    not    to    any   one  Man,  hut  to  the 
Church,  that  is,  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Faith[f  lull,  or  to  them    i 
that  have  authority  to  bee  their  Representant.     But  besides  the 
Judgment,  there  is  necessary  also  the  pronouncing  of  Sentence: 
And  this  belonged  alwaies  to  the  Apostle,  or  some  Pastor  of  ] 
the  Church,  as  Prolocutor  ;  and  of  this  our  Saviour  speaketh  in 
the  18  verse,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  n    i 
heaven  \  and  v/hattaever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  he  looted  iu    J 
heaven.     And  conformable  hereunto  was  the  practise  of  Sl   I 
Paul  ( I  Cor.  5.  3,4,  &  5.)  where  he  saith,  far  /  u^riVji,  iMtfijfltf  I 
in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  determined  already,  as  tbou^  I 
•uiere  present,  concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed;  In  tie 
name  of  our  Lord  fesus  Christ  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  mi 
my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  To  deSvr 
such  a  one  to  Satan;  that  is  tosay,  to  cast  him  out  of  theCh[uJrcfa, 
as  a  man  whose  Sins  are  not  Forgiven.    Paul  here  pronounceth 
the  Sentence)  but  the  Assembly  was  hrst  to  hear  the  Caine, 
(for  St.  Paul  was  absent;)  and  by  consequence  to  condemn  him. 
But  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  1 1, 12.)  the  Judgment  in  such  1 
case  is  more  expressely  attributed  to  the  Assembly  :   But  ntw  I 
have  written  unto  you,  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called 
a  Brother  be  a  Fornicator,  i^c.  with  such  a   one  no  not  tt  eaU 
For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judg  them  that  are  without  P  Do  lutjf 
judg  them  that  are  within  f  The  Sentence  therefore  by  which  » 
man  was  put  out  of  the  Church,  was  pronounced  by  the  Apostle, 
or  Pastor;  but  the  Judgment  concerning  the  merit  of  the  cause, 
was  in  the  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  (as  the  times  were  before  tbe 
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conversion  oi  Kings,  and  men  that  had  Soveraign  Authority  in 
the  Common-wealth,)  the  Assembly  of  the  Christians  dwelling 
in  the  same  City ;  [276J  as  in  Corinth,  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
Christians  of  Corinth. 

This  part  of  the  Power  of  the  Keyes,  by  which  men  were 
thrust  out  from  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  that 
which  is  called  Excommunication  ;  and  to  excommu-  „„{ifj^' 
nicatty  is  in  the  Original!,  airofrwdfta^ov  trotelv, 
to  cast  out  ef  the  Synagogue ;  that  is,  out  of  the  place  of  Divine 
service ;  a  word  drawn  from  the  custome  of  the  Jews,  to  cast 
out  of  their  Synagogues,  such  as  they  thought  in  manners,  or 
doctrine,  contagious,  as  Lepers  were  by  the  Law  of  Moses 
separated  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  till  such  time  as  they 
should  be  by  the  Priest  pronounced  clean. 

The  Use  and  Effect  of  Excommunication,  whilest  it  was 
not  yet  strengthened  with  the  Civill  Power,  was  j.^^  ^^^  ^. 
no  more,  than  that  they,  who  were  not  Excom-  Excommuni- 
municate,  were  to  avoid  the  company  of  them  raiioit  vdthout 
that  were.  It  was  not  enough  to  repute  them  as  CivHl  Pawir, 
Heathen,  that  never  had  been  Christians ;  for  with  such  they 
might  eate,  and  drink ;  which  with  Excommunicate  persons 
they  might  not  do ;  as  appeareth  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
(r  Cor.  5.  ver.  g,  10,  ^c.)  where  he  telleth  them,  he  had 
formerly  forbidden  them  to  company  with  Fornicators ;  but 
(because  that  could  not  bee  without  going  out  of  the  world,) 
he  restraineth  it  to  such  Fornicators,  and  otherwise  vicious 
persons,  as  were  of  the  brethren;  with  such  a  one(\\K  saith)  they 
ought  not  to  keep  company,  no  not  to  eat.  And  this  is  no  more 
than  our  Saviour  saith  {Mat.  18.  17.)  Let  him  be  to  thee  as 
a  Heathen,  and  as  a  Publican.  For  Publicans  (which  signifieth 
Farmers,  and  Receivers  of  the  revenue  of  the  Common-wealth) 
were  so  hated,  and  detested  by  the  Jews  that  were  to  pay  it,  as 
that  Publican  and  Sinner  were  taken  amongst  them  for  the  same 
thing :  Insomuch,  as  when  our  Saviour  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Zacchitus  a  Publican  ;  though  it  were  to  Convert  him,  yet  it 
was  o[b]jected  to  him  as  a  Crime.  And  therefore,  when  our 
Saviour,  to  Heathen^  added  Publican,  he  did  forbid  them  to  cat 
with  a  man  Excommunicate. 

As  for  keeping  them  out  of  their  Synagogues,  or  places  of 
Assembly,  they  had  no  Power  to  do  it,  but  that  of  the  owner 
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of  the  place,  whether  he  were  Christian,  or  Heathen.  And 
because  all  places  are  by  right,  in  the  Dominion  of  the 
Common- wealth ;  as  well  hee  that  was  Excommiuiicated,  u 
hee  that  never  was  Baptized,  might  enter  into  them  by 
Commission  from   the  Civil)   Magistrate  ;   as   Paul    before  his 

conversion  cntred  into  their  Synagogues  at  D»- 
"9''-        mascus,  to  apprehend  Christians,  men  and  women, 
and  to  carry  them  bound  to  Jerusalem,  by  Commission  from 
the  High  Priest. 

By  which  it  appears,  that  upon  a  Christian,  that  shouM 
Ofnatfat      become  an  Apostate,  in  a  place  where  the  Civill 
upenan  Ape'       Powef  did  persecute,  or  not  assist  the  Church, 
'''^'-  the  effect  of  Excommunication  had  nothing  in  it, 

neither  of  dammage  in  this  world,  nor  of  terrour :  Not  of 
tcrrour,  because  of  their  unbeleef;  nor  of  dammage,  because 
they  returned  thereby  into  the  favour  of  the  worU ;  and  m 
the  world  to  come,  were  to  be  in  no  worse  estate,  then  they 
which  never  had  beleeved.  The  dammage  redounded  rather 
to  the  Church,  by  provocation  [277]  of  them  they  cast  out,  to 
a  freer  execution  of  their  malice. 

Excommunication  therefore  had  its  effect  onely  upon  those, 

that  beleeved  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  come  again 
/Jv^iZi^     in  Glory,  to  reign  over,  and  to  joJge  both  tte 

quick,  and  the  dead,  and  should  thereibre  reftuc 
entrance  into  his  Kingdom,  to  those  whose  Sins  were  Retained; 
that  is,  to  those  that  were  Excommunicated  by  the  Churdi. 
And  thence  it  is  th^t  St.  Paul  calleth  Excommunicadon, 
a  delivery  of  the  Excommunicate  person  to  Satan.  For  withwit 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  all  other  Kingdomcs  after  Judgment, 
are  comprehended  in  the  Kingdome  of  Satan.  This  is  it  that 
the  faithfidl  stood  in  fear  of,  as  long  as  they  stood  Excommuni- 
cate, that  is  to  say,  in  an  estate  wherein  their  sins  were  noc 
Forgiven.  Whereby  wee  may  understand,  that  Excommuni- 
cation in  the  time  that  Christian  Religion  was  not  authorized 
by  the  Civill  Power,  was  used  onely  for  a  correction  of  manners, 
not  of  errours  in  opinion  :  for  it  is  a  punishment,  whereof  now 
could  be  sensible  but  such  as  beleeved,  and  expected  the  coming 
again  of  our  Saviour  to  judge  the  world  ;  and  they  who  » 
beleeved,  needed  no  other  opinion,  but  onely  uprigbtnesse  d 
life,  to  be  saved. 
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There  lyeth  Excommunication  for  Injustice  ;  as  (Mat.  18.) 
If  thy  Brother  offend  thee,  tell  it  him  privately  ;        jvrwiei 
then  with  Witnesses ;   lastly,  tell   the  Church ;    fauii  lyeik 
and  then  if  he  obey  not,  Let  him  bt  te  thet  ai  an     S'cemmuui- 
Htathtn  man,  and  a  Publican.     And  there  lieth     "'""■ 
Excommunication  for  a  Scandalous  Life,  as  (r  Cor.  5.  II.)  If 
any  man  that  is  called  a  Brother,  bt  a  Farnicator,  or  Covelaui,  or 
an  Idolater.,  or  a  Drunkard,  or  an  Extortioner,  with  such  a  me 
yet  are  not  to  eat.    But  to  Excommunicate  a  man  that  held  this 


foundation,  that  yesus  was  the  Christ,  for  difference  of  opinion 
in  other  points,  by  which  that  Foundation  was  not  destroyed, 
there  appeareth  no  authority  in  the  Scripture,  nor  example 
in  the  Apostles.  There  is  indeed  in  St.  Paul  (Titus  3.  10.) 
a  text  that  seemeth  to  be  to  the  contrary.  J  man  that  is  an 
Haretique,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject.  For  an 
H^retiqlu^e,  is  he,  that  being  a  member  of  the  Church,  teacheth 
ncverthelesse  some  private  opinion,  which  the  Church  has 
forbidden  :  and  such  a  one,  S.  Paul  adviseth  Titus,  after  the 
first,  and  second  admonition,  to  Reject.  But  to  Reject  (in  this 
place)  is  not  to  Excommunicate  the  Man  ;  But  to  give  over 
admonishing  him,  to  let  him  alone,  to  set  by  disputing  with  him,  as 
one  that  is  to  be  convinced  onely  by  himselfe.  The  same 
Apostle  saith  (2  Tim.  1.  23.)  Foolish  and  unlearned  questions 
avoid :  The  word  Avoid  in  this  place,  and  Reject  in  the  former, 
is  the  same  in  the  Originall,  -n-apaiTov  :  but  Foolish  questions 
may  bee  set  by  without  Excommunication.  And  again,  (Tit. 
3.9.)  Avoid  Foolish  questions,  where  the  Originall  wepdaraiTO, 
^ut  them  by)  is  equivalent  to  the  former  word  Reject.  There  is 
no  other  place  that  can  so  much  as  colourably  be  drawn,  to 
countenance  the  Casting  out  of  the  Church  faithful!  men,  such 
■s  beleeved  the  foundation,  onely  for  a  singular  superstructure 
of  their  own,  proceeding  perhaps  from  a  good  &  pious  conscience. 
But  on  the  contrary,  all  such  places  as  command  avoiding  [278J 
such  disputes,  are  written  for  a  Lesson  to  Pastors,  (such  as 
Timothy  and  Titus  were)  not  to  make  new  Articles  of  Faith, 
by  determining  every  small  controversie,  which  oblige  men  to 
a  needlesse  burthen  of  Conscience,  or  provoke  them  to  break 
the  union  of  the  Church.  Which  Lesson  the  Apostles  them- 
selves observed  well,  S.  Peter,  and  S.  Paul,  though  their 
controversie  were  great,  (as  we  may  read  in  Gal.  2. 11.)  yet 
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they  did  not  cast  one  another  out  of  the  Church.  Nevenhelesse, 
during  the  Apostles  times,  there  were  other  Paston  that 
observed  it  not ;  As  Diotrephes  (3  yef"t  9.  iffc.)  who  cast  out 
of  the  Church,  such  as  S.  John  himself  thought  Jit  to  be 
received  into  it,  out  of  a  pride  he  took  in  Preeminence  j  so 
early  it  was,  that  Vain-glory,  and  Ambition  had  found  entrance 
into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

That  a  man  be  liable  to  Excommunication,  there  be  maaj 
Of  ptrsoiu  contritions  requisite  ;  as  First,  that  he  be  a  mem- 
liable  to  ber  of  some  Commonalty,  that  is  to  say,  of  some 

Excemmuni-  kwfull  Assembly,  that  is  to  say,  of  some  ChHstian 
""""'■  Church,  that  hath  power  to  judge  of  the  cause 

for  which  hec  is  to  bee  Excommunicated.  For  where  there  is 
no  Community,  there  can  bee  no  Excommunication ;  nor 
where  there  is  no  power  to  Judge,  can  there  bee  any  power  to 
give  Sentence. 

From  hence  it  followeth,  that  one  Church  cannot  be 
Excommunicated  by  another :  For  cither  they  have  equall 
power  to  Excommunicate  each  other,  in  which  case  Excom- 
munication is  not  Discipline,  nor  an  act  of  Authority,  but 
Schisme,  and  Dissolution  of  charity;  or  one  is  so  subordinate 
to  the  other,  as  that  they  both  have  but  one  voice,  and  then 
they  be  but  one  Church  ;  and  the  part  Excommunicated,  is  no 
more  a  Church,  but  a  dissolute  number  of  individuall  persons. 

And  because  the  sentence  of  Excommunication,  importeth 
an  advice,  not  to  keep  company,  nor  so  much  as  to  eat  with 
him  that  is  Excommunicate,  if  a  Soveraign  Prince,  or  Assembly 
bee  Excommunicate,  the  sentence  is  of  no  ofiect.  For  all 
Subjects  are  bound  to  be  in  the  company  and  presence  oi  their 
own  Soveraign  (when  he  requireth  it)  by  the  law  of  Nature; 
nor  can  they  lawfully  either  expell  him  from  any  place  of  hit 
own  Dominion,  whether  profane  or  holy  ;  nor  go  out  of  his 
Dominion,  without  his  leave  ;  much  lesse  (if  he  call  them  to 
that  honour,)  refuse  to  eat  with  him.  And  as  to  other  Princes 
and  States,  because  they  are  not  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
congregation,  they  need  not  any  other  sentence  to  keep  them 
from  keeping  company  with  the  State  Excommunicate  :  for  the 
very  Institution,  as  it  uniteth  many  men  into  one  Community; 
so  it  dissociateth  one  Community  from  another :  so  that 
Excommunication  is  not  ncedfull  for  keeping  Kings  and  Staus 
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tundcr ;  nor  has  any  further  effect  then  is  in  the  nature  of 
*fA\cj  it  selfe ;  unlesse  it  be  to  instigate  Princes  to  warre  upon 
ne  another. 

Nor  is  the  Excommunication  of  a  Christian  Subject,  that 
beycth  the  laws  of  his  own  Soveraign,  whether  Christian,  or 
Icathen,  of  any  effect.  For  if  he  helecvc  that  yrsus  is  iht 
Christ,  he  hath  the  [279]  Spirit  of  God,  (i  Joh.  4.  1.)  and  God 
'■WilUth  in  him,  and  he  in  God,  (l  Joh.  4.  15.)  But  hee  that 
lath  the  Spirit  of  God ;  hee  that  dwelleth  in  God ;  hee  in 
rhom  God  dwelleth,  can  receive  no  harm  by  the  Excom- 
munication of  men.  Therefore,  he  that  beleevcth  Jesus  to  be 
he  Christ,  is  free  from  all  the  dangers  threatncd  to  persons 
Excommunicate.  He  that  beleeveth  it  not,  is  no  Christian. 
Therefore  a  true  and  unfeigned  Christian  is  not  liable  to 
Excommunication :  Nor  he  also  that  is  a  professed  Christian, 
ill  his  Hypocrisy  appear  in  his  Manners,  that  is,  till  his 
lehaviour  bee  contrary  to  the  law  of  his  Soveraign,  which  is 
he  rule  of  Manners,  and  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have 
nmmanded  us  to  be  subject  to.  For  the  Church  cannot  judge 
►f  Manners  but  by  externall  Actions,  which  Actions  can  never 
>ee  unlawful],  but  when  they  are  against  the  Law  of  the 
l^mmon- wealth. 

If  a  mans  Father,  or  Mother,  or  Master  bee  Excom- 
Qunicate,  yet  are  not  the  Children  forbidden  to  keep  them 
^mpany,  nor  to  Eat  with  them  ;  for  that  were  (for  the  most 
«rt)  to  oblige  them  not  to  eat  at  all,  for  want  of  means  to  get 
bod  i  and  to  authorise  them  to  disobey  their  Parents,  and 
blasters,  contrary  to  the  Precept  of  the  Apostles. 

In  summe,  the  Power  of  Excommunication  cannot  be 
xtended  further  than  to  the  end  for  which  the  Apostles  and 
'aatorsof  the  Church  have  their  Commission  from  our  Saviour; 
vhich  is  not  to  rule  by  Command  and  Coaction,  but  by 
Teaching  and  Direction  of  men  in  the  way  of  Salvation  in  the 
rorld  to  come.  And  as  a  Master  in  any  Science,  may  abandon 
lis  Scholar,  when  hee  obstinately  negjecteth  the  practise  of  his 
tiles ;  but  not  accuse  him  of  Injustice,  because  he  was  never 
K>und  to  obey  him :  so  a  Teacher  of  Christian  doctrine  may 
ibaiidon  his  Disciples  that  obstinately  continue  in  an  un- 
:hristian  life;  but  he  cannot  say,  they  doe  him  wrong,  because 
liey  are  not  obliged  to  obey  him :  For  to  a  Teacher  that  shall  so 
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comfdain,  may  be  applyed  the  Answer  of  God  to  Samuel  in  tbc 
like  place,  They  have  nat  rejtcted  thee^  but  mti. 

I  am.  .  Excommunication  therefore  when  it  wanteth  the 
assistance  of  the  Civil!  Power,  as  it  doth,  when  a  Christian 
State,  or  Prince  is  Excommunicate  by  a  forain  Authority,  is 
without  effect ;  and  consequently  ought  to  be  without  teirour. 
The  name  of  Fulmert  Excommumcatianis  (that  is,  the  ThitmUrbalt 
of  Excarnrnunicatien)  proceeded  from  an  imagination  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  which  first  used  it,  that  he  was  King  of 
Kings,  as  the  Heathen  made  Jupiter  King  of  the  Gods;  and 
assigned  him  in  their  Poems,  and  Pictures,  a  Thunderbolt, 
wherewith  to  subdue,  and  punish  the  Giants,  that  should  dare 
to  deny  his  power  :  Which  imagination  was  grounded  on  two 
errours ;  one,  that  the  Kingdomc  of  Christ  is  of  this  world, 
contrary  to  our  Saviours  owne  words,  Afy  Kingdome  is  net  tf 
this  'world;  the  other,  that  hee  is  Christs  Vicar,  not  onely  over 
his  owne  Subjects,  but  over  all  the  Christians  of  the  World  i 
whereof  there  is  no  ground  in  Scrip[28o]ture,  and  the  contrary 
shall  bee  proved  in  its  due  place. 

St.  Paul  coming  to  TheisaUrticu^  where  was  a  Synagogue  of 

O/^h/n-  ^he  Jews,  {Jets  17.  2,  3.)  As  his  manner  wm, 
itrfreUref  Went  in  unto  them.,  and  three  Sabbath  dayes  riawui 
Ihi  Scri^  ^ith  thfm  g„t  of  the  Scriptures,   Opening  and  ai- 

Civil  Save-  ^'^^*^g-,  '^'''  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and 

raigiti  became  risen  again  from  the  dead;  and  that  this  Jesu 
Chrisiians.  tii*flm  he  preached  was  the  Christ.     The  Scriptures 

here  mentioned  were  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  the 
Old  Testament,  The  men,  to  whom  he  was  to  prove  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  were  also 
Jews,  and  did  beleeve  already,  that  they  were  the  Word  of 
God.  Hereupon  (as  it  is  verse  4.)  some  of  them  beleeved,  and 
(as  it  is  in  the  5.  ver.)  some  beleeved  not.  What  was  the 
reason,  when  they  all  beleeved  the  Scripture,  that  the^  did  not 
ail  beleeve  alike ;  but  that  some  approved,  others  disapproved 
the  Interpretation  of  St.  Paul  that  cited  them ;  and  every  one 
Interpreted  them  to  himself  P  It  was  thisj  S.  Paul  came  to 
them  without  any  Legal!  Commission,  and  in  the  maimer  of 
one  that  would  not  Command,  but  Perswade  j  which  he  must 
needs  do,  either  by  Miracles,  as  Moses  did  to  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  that  they  might  see  his  Authority  in  Gods  works;  or 
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by  Reasoning  from  the  already  received  Scripture,  that  they 
might  sec  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  in  Gods  Word.  But 
whosoever  perswadeth  by  reasoning  from  principles  wrritten, 
maketh  him  to  whom  hee  speaketh  Judge,  both  of  the  meaning 
of  those  principles,  and  also  of  the  force  of  his  inferences  upon 
[hem.  If  these  Jews  of  Xhessalonica  were  not,  who  else  was 
the  Judge  of  what  S.  Paul  alledged  out  of  Scripture  ?  If 
S.  Paul,  what  needed  he  to  quote  any  places  to  prove  his 
Joctrinc  ?  It  had  been  enough  to  have  said,  I  find  it  so  in 
Scripture,  that  is  to  say,  in  your  Laws,  of  which  I  am 
Interpreter,  as  sent  by  Christ.  The  Interpreter  therefore  of 
the  Scripture,  to  whose  Interpretation  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
irerc  bound  to  stand,  could  be  none  :  every  one  might  beleeve, 
or  not  beleeve,  according  as  the  Allegations  seemed  to  himselfe 
to  be  agreeable,  or  not  agreeable  to  the  meaning  of  the  places 
llledged.  And  generally  in  all  cases  of  the  world,  hee  that 
pretendeth  any  proofe,  malcerh  Judge  of  his  proofe  him  to 
wrhom  he  addrcsseth  his  speech.  And  as  to  the  case  of  the 
Jews  in  particular,  they  were  bound  by  expresse  words 
\Dtut.  17.)  to  receive  the  determination  of  all  hard  questions, 
from  the  Priests  and  Judges  of  Israel  for  the  time  being.  But 
this  is  to  bee  understood  of  the  Jews  that  were  yet  uncon- 
rerted. 

For  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  no  use  of 
illedging  the  Scriptures,  which  they  beleeved  not.  The 
Apostles  therefore  laboured  by  Reason  to  confute  their  Idolatry; 
uid  that  done,  to  perswade  them  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  their 
testimony  of  his  Life,  and  Resurrection.  So  that  there  could 
not  yet  bee  any  controversie  concerning  ijje  authority  to 
Interpret  Scripture  ;  seeing  no  man  was  obliged  during  his 
infidelity,  to  follow  any  mans  Interpretation  of  any  Scripture, 
except  his  Soveraigns  Interpretation  of  the  Laws  of  his 
countrey.     [281] 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Conversion  it  self,  and  see  what 
there  was  therein,  that  could  be  cause  of  such  an  obligation. 
Men  were  converted  to  no  other  thing  then  to  the  Beleef  of 
that  which  the  Apostles  preached  :  And  the  Apostles  preached 
nothing,  but  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  the  King 
that  was  to  save  them,  and  reign  over  them  eternally  in  the 
irorld  to  come ;  and  consequently  that  hee  was  not  dead,  but 
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risen  ^lin  from  the  dead,  and  gone  up  into  Heaven,  and 
should  come  again  one  day  to  j[u]dg  the  world,  (which  also 
should  rise  again  to  be  judged,)  and  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  works.  None  of  them  preached  that  himselfe,  or  any 
other  Apostle  was  such  an  Interpreter  of  the  Scripture,  as  all 
that  became  Christians,  ought  to  take  their  Interpretation  Ibr 
Law.  For  to  Interpret  the  Lav«,  is  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  a  present  Kingdome;  which  the  Apostles  had  not 
They  prayed  then,  and  all  other  Pastors  ever  since,  Ltt  thy 
Kingdome  come ;  and  exhorted  their  Converts  to  obey  their  then 
Ethnique  Princes.  The  New  Testament  was  not  yet  pub- 
lished in  one  Body.  Every  of  the  Evangelists  was  Interpreter 
of  his  own  Gospel ;  and  every  Apostle  of  his  own  Epistle ;  And 
of  the  Old  Testament,  our  Saviour  himselfe  saith  to  the  Jews 
(John  5.  39,)  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  yee  thinke  to  have 
etemall  Itfe^  and  they  are  they  that  tenifie  of  me.  If  hec  had  Dot 
meant  they  should  Interpret  them,  hee  would  not  have  bidden 
them  take  thence  the  proof  of  his  being  the  Christ :  he  would 
either  have  Interpreted  them  himselfe,  or  referred  them  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Priests. 

When  a  difficulty  arose,  the  Apostles  and  Elders  of  the 
Church  assembled  themselves  together,  and  determined  what 
should  bee  preached,  and  taught,  and  how  they  should  Inter- 
pret the  Scriptures  to  the  People ;  but  took  not  from  the 
People  the  liberty  to  read,  and  Interpret  them  to  themselves. 
The  Apostles  sent  divers  Letters  to  the  Churches,  and  other 
Writings  for  their  instruction  ;  which  had  been  in  vain,  if  they 
had  not  allowed  them  to  Interpret,  that  is,  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  them.  And  as  it  was  in  the  Apostles  time,  it 
must  be  till  such  time  as  there  should  be  Pastors,  that  could 
authorise  an  Interpreter,  whose  Interpretation  should  generally 
be  stood  to  :  But  that  could  not  be  till  Kings  were  Pastors,  or 
Pastors  Kings. 

There  be  two  senses,  wherein  a  Writing  may  be  said  to  be 
Of  the  Canonical!;  for  Canon,  signtieth  a  Rule;   and  a 

Peatr  to  Rule  is  a  precept,  by  which  a  man  is  guided,  and 

makeSmp-  directed  in  any  action  whatsoever.  Such  Prc- 
'^^^-  cepts,  though  given  by  a  Teacher  to  his  Dis- 

ciple, or  a  Counsellor  to  his  friend,  without  power  to  Compell 
him  to  observe  them,  are  neverthelesse  Canons ;  because  they 
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pe  Rules :  But  when  they  are  given  by  one,  whom  he  that 
xeiveth  them  is  bound  to  obey,  then  are  those  Canons,  not 
ncly  Rules,  but  Laws :  The  question  therefore  here,  is  of  the 
'ower  to  make  the  Scriptures  (which  are  the  Rules  of  Christian 
aith)  Laws. 

That  part  of  the  Scripture,  which  was  first  Law,  was  the 
'en  Com  man  dements,  written  in  two  Tables  of  of  thi  Tat 
tone,  and  delivered  by  [282]  God  himselfe  to  CemmoMdt- 
loses ;  and  by  Moses  made  known  to  the  people,  f'^'^- 
lefore  that  time  there  was  no  written  Law  of  God,  who  as 
et  having  not  chosen  any  people  to  bee  his  peculiar  King- 
otne,  hacTgiven  no  Law  to  men,  but  the  Law  of  Nature,  that 
1  to  say,  the  Precepts  of  Naturall  Reason,  written  in  every 
tans  own  heart.  Of  these  two  Tables,  the  first  containeUi 
le  law  of  Soveraignty ;  1 .  That  they  should  not  obey,  nor 
onour  the  Gods  of  other  Nations,  in  these  words,  Non  hahebis 
yeot  alienot  coram  me,  that  is,  Theu  ihalt  not  have  far  Gedi,  tht 
}gdi  that  other  Nations  worship  ;  but  oitely  me ;  whereby  they 
rere  forbidden  to  obey,  or  honor,  as  their  King  and  Governour, 
ny  other  God,  than  him  that  spake  unto  them  then  by  Moses, 
na  afterwards  by  the  High  Priest,  2.  That  they  should  not 
take  any  Image  to  represent  him ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
J  choose  to  themselves,  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  any 
Leprcsentative  of  their  own  fancying,  but  obey  Moses  and 
Lzron,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  that  office.  3.  That  they 
^tuld  not  take  the  Name  of  God  in  vain ;  that  is,  they  should 
ot  speak  rashly  of  their  rCing,  nor  dispute  his  Right,  nor  the 
ommissions  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  his  Lieutenants.  4.  That 
hey  should  every  Seventh  day  abstain  from  their  ordinary  labour^ 
nd  employ  that  time  in  doing  him  Publique  Honor.  The 
;cond  Table  containeth  the  Duty  of  one  man  towards  another, 
)  To  honor  Parents;  Not  to  kill;  Not  to  Commit  Aduitery;  Net 
I  tteaie  \  Not  to  corrupt  Judgment  by  false  wilnessi ;  and  finally, 
Jet  so  much  as  to  designe  in  their  heart  the  doing  of  any  injury  one 
►  another.  The  question  now  is.  Who  it  was  that  gave  to 
lesc  written  Tables  the  obligatory  force  of  Lawes.  There  is 
O  doubt  but  they  were  made  Laws  by  God  himselfe :  But 
ecause  a  Law  obliges  not,  nor  is  Law  to  any,  but  to  them 
[iat  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  Soveraign ;  how  could 
lie   people   of  Israel   that   were   forbidden   to  approach    the 
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Mountain  to  hear  what  God  said  to  Moses,  be  obliged  to 
obedience  to  all  those  laws  which  Moses  propounded  to  them? 
Some  of  them  were  indeed  the  Laws  of  Nature,  as  all  the 
Second  Table ;  and  therefore  to  be  aclcnowledged  for  Gods 
Laws;  not  to  the  Israelites  alone,  but  to  all  people:  But  of 
those  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  as  those  of  the  first 
Table,  the  question  remains ;  saving  that  they  had  obliges! 
themselves,  presently  after  the  propounding  of  them,  to  obey 
Moses,  in  these  words  {Exod.  20.  19.)  Speak  tbnu  to  us,  endvii 
wilt  hear  thee ;  but  let  not  God  speak  to  us,  /eit  we  dye.  It  was 
therefore  onelv  Moses  then,  and  after  him  the  High  Priest, 
whom  (by  Moses)  God  declared  should  administer  this  his 
peculiar  Kingdome,  that  had  on  Earth,  the  power  to  make  this 
short  Scripture  of  the  Decalogue  to  bee  Law  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Israel.  But  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  the  succeeding 
High  Priests  were  the  Civill  Sovcraigns.  Therefore  Hitherto, 
the  Canonizing,  or  making  of  the  Scripture  Law,  belonged  to 
the  Civill  Soveraigne. 

The  Judiciall  Law,  that  is  to  say,  the  Laws  that  God 

Qf/;^f  prescribed  to  the  Magistrates  of  Israel,  for  the 

yudiciall,  rule  of  their  administration  of  [283]  Justice,  and 

and  Lmiti-        of  the  Sentences,  or  Judgments  they  should  pro- 

cati  Law.  -      ni         1  °  j  •    » 

nounce,  in  Pleas  between  man  and  man ;  and  toe 
Leviticall  Law,  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  that  God  prescribed 
touching  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Priests  and  Levites, 
were  all  delivered  to  them  W  Moses  onely ;  and  therefore  also 
became  Lawes,  by  vertuc  of  the  same  promise  of  obedience  to 
Moses.  Whether  these  laws  were  then  written,  or  not  written, 
but  dictated  to  the  People  by  Moses  (after  his  forty  daycs  beinE 
with  God  in  the  Mount)  by  word  of  mouth,  is  not  expressed 
in  the  Text ;  but  they  were  all  positive  Laws,  and  equivalent 
to  holy  Scripture,  and  made  Canonical!  by  Moses  the  Civill 
Soveraign. 

After  the  Israelites  were  come  into  the  Plains  of  Moab  over 

against  Jericho,  and  ready  to  enter  into  the  land 
The  SnmJ     ^f  Promise,  Moses  to  the  former  Laws  addol 

divers  others ;  which  therefore  are  called  Dtni/r*- 
nomy ;  that  is.  Second  Laws.  And  are  (as  it  is  written, 
Deut.  29,  1.)  The  wards  of  a  Covenant  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded Mosts  to  makt  with  tht  Childrtn  of  Israel,  beades  the 
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nant  which  he  made  with  ihcm  in  Hertb.  For  having 
lined  those  former  Laws,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of 
tronomy^  he  addeth  others,  that  begin  at  the  12.  Cha.  and 
inue  to  the  end  of  the  26.  of  the  same  Book.  This  Law 
/.  27.  I.)  they  were  commanded  to  write  upon  great 
s  playstered  over,  at  their  passing  over  Jordan  :  This  Law 
iras  written  by  Moses  himself  in  a  Book ;  and  delivered 

the  hands  of  the  Priests,  and  to  the  Eldert  ef  Israel. 
I.  31.  9.)  and  commanded  (vc,  26.)  tc  be  put  in  toe  side  of 
irkt ;  for  in  the  Ark  it  selfe  was  nothing  but  the  Ten 
■nandtnuntt.     This  was  the  Law,  which  Moses  {Deutero- 

17.  18.)  commanded  the  Kings  of  Israel  should  keep  a 
!  of;  And  this  is  the  Law,  which  having  been  long  time 
was  found  again  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and 
lis  authority  received  for  the  Law  of  God.  But  both 
a  at  the  writing,  and  Josiah  at  the  recovery  thereof,  had 

of  them  the  Civill  Soveraignty.  Hitherto  therefore  the 
cr  of  making   Scripture   Canonicall,   was   in   the    Civill 


the  time  of  Moses,  till  after  the  Captivity,  received 
igst  the  Jews  for  the  Law  of  God.  For  the  Prophets 
:pt  a  few)  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Captivity  it  selfe ;  and 
■est  lived  but  a  little  before  it ;  and  were  so  far  from  having 

Prophecies  generally  received  for  Laws,  as  that  their 
>ns  were  persecuted,  partly  by  false  Prophets,  and  partly  by 
Kings  which  were  seduced  by  them.  And  this  Book  it 
which  was  confirmed  by  Josiah  for  the  Law  of  God,  and 

it  all  the  History  of  the  Works  of  God,  was  lost  in  the 
ivity,  and  sack  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  as  appears  by  that 
Esdras  14.  21,  Thy  Law  is  burnt;  therefore  no  man  knoweth 
hings  that  are  done  of  /[A]«,  or  the  works  that  shall  begin. 

before  the  Captivity,  between  the  time  when  the  Law 
lost,  (which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  but  may 
ably  be  thought  to  be  the  time  of  Rehoboam,        ^ 
n'Shishak  King  of  Egypt  took  the  spoile  of         Je.  "'^ 
Temple,)  and  the  time  of  Josiah,  when  it 
found  againe,  [284]  they  had  no  written  Word  of  God, 
ruled  according  to  their  own  discretion,  or  by  the  direction 
ich,  as  each  or  them  esteemed  Prophets. 
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From  hence  we  may  inferre,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 

Tkc  Old         Testament,  which  we  have  at  this  day,  were  not 

Ttsiament  Canonical!,  nor  a  Law  unto  the  Jews,  till  the 

1  of  their  Covenant  with  God  at  their 


anonua  .  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  restauration  of 
their  Common-wealth  under  Esdras.  But  from  that  rime 
forward  they  were  accounted  the  Law  of  the  Jews,  and  ibr 
such  translated  into  Greek  by  Seventy  Elders  of  Judaea,  and 
put  into  the  Library  of  Ptolemy  at  Alexandria,  and  approved 
for  the  Word  of  God.  Now  seeing  Esdras  was  the  Hi^ 
Priest,  and  the  High  Priest  was  their  Civill  Soveraignc,  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  Scriptures  were  never  made  Laws,  but  by 
the  Soveraign  Civill  Power. 

By  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  that  lived  in  the  time 
Tht  Nrui         before  that  Christian  Religion  was  received,  and 
TcstamttU  authorised    by    Constantine    the    Emperour,   we 

^^"^l  tnay  find,  that  the  Books  wee  now  have  of  the 

under  Ncw  Testament,  were  held  by  the  Christians  of 

ChrisiiaH  that   time  (except  a   few,   in   respect    of  whose 

Soveraign!.  paucity  the  rest  were  called  the  Catholique 
Church,  and  others  HKretiqucs)  "for  the  dictates  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  consequently  for  the  Canon,  or  Rule  of  Faith : 
such  was  the  reverence  and  opinion  they  had  of  their  Teachers; 
as  generally  the  reverence  that  the  Disciples  bear  to  their  litK 
Masters,  in  all  manner  of  doctrine  they  receive  from  them,  is 
not  small.  Therefore  there  is  no  doubt,  but  when  S.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Churches  he  had  converted ;  or  any  other  Apostle, 
or  Disciple  of  Christ,  to  those  which  had  then  embraced  Christ, 
they  received  those  their  Writings  for  the  true  Christian 
Doctrine.  But  in  that  time,  when  not  the  Power  and 
Authority  of  the  Teacher,  but  the  Faith  of  the  Hearer  caused 
them  to  receive  it,  it  was  not  the  Apostles  that  made  their 
own  Writings  Canonicall,  but  every  Convert  made  them  so  to 
himself. 

But  the  question  here,  is  not  what  any  Christian  made  a 
Law,  or  Canon  to  himself,  (which  he  might  again  reject,  by 
the  same  right  he  received  it ;)  but  what  was  so  made  a  Canon  to 
them,  as  without  injustice  they  could  not  doe  any  thing  contrary 
thereunto.  That  the  Ncw  Testament  should  in  this  sense  be 
Canonicall,  that  is  to  say,  a  Law  in  any  place  where  the  Law 
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die  Common-wealth  had  not  made  it  so,  is  contrary  to  the 
lire  of  a.  Law.  For  a  Law,  (as  hath  been  already  shewn)  is 
■■  Commandement  of  that  Man,  or  Assembly,  to  whom  we 
«  given  Soveraign  Authority,  to  malce  such  Rules  jbr  the 
ection  of  our  actions,  as  hee  shall  think  fit ;  and  to  punish 

when  we  doe  any  thing  contrary  to  the  same.  When 
Tefbre  any  other  man  shall  offer  unto  us  any  other  Rules, 
lich  the  Eioveraign  Ruler  hath  not  prescribed,  they  are  but 
unsell,  and  Advice ;  which,  whether  good,  or  bad,  hee  that  is 
inseUed,  may  without  injustice  refuse  to  observe ;  and  when 
i[285]trary  to  the  Laws  already  established,  without  in- 
tke  cannot  observe,  how  good  soever  he  conceiveth  it  to  be. 
ay,  he  cannot  in  this  case  observe  the  same  in  his  actions, 
r  in  his  discourse  with  other  men  ;  though  he  may  without 
ime  beleeve  his  private  Teachers,  and  wish  he  had  the  liberty 
practise  their  advice ;  and  that  it  were  publiquely  received 
■  Law.  For  internall  Faith  is  in  its  own  nature  invisible,  and 
Dsequently  exempted  from  all  humane  jurisdiction  ;  whereas 
:  words,  and  actions  that  proc[ee]d  from  it,  as  breaches  of  our 
vill  obedience,  are  injustice  both  before  God  and  Man. 
eing  then  our  Saviour  hath  denyed  his  Kingdome  to  be  in 
ia  world,  seeing  he  hath  said,  he  came  not  to  judge,  but  to 
re  the  world,  he  hath  not  subjected  us  to  other  Laws  than 
ose  of  the  Common-wealth  ;  that  is,  the  Jews  to  the  Law  of 
loses,  (which  he  saith  {Mat.  5.)  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but 

fulfill,)  and  other  Nations  to  the  Laws  of  their  severall 
iveraigns,  and  all  men  to  the  Laws  of  Nature ;  the  observing 
Itereof,  both  he  himselfe,  and  his  Apostles  have  in  their 
aching  recommended  to  us,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  being 
mitteB  by  him  in  the  last  day  into  his  eternall  Kingdome, 
herein  shall  be  Protection,  and  Life  everlasting.  Seeing  then 
ir  Saviour,  and  his  Apostles,  left  not  new  Laws  to  oblige  us 

this  world,  but  new  Doctrine  to  prepare  us  for  the  next ;  the 
Doks  of  the  New  Testament,  which  containe  that  Doctrine, 
Mill  obedience  to  them  was  commanded,  by  them  that  God 
id  given  power  to  on  earth  to  be  Legislators,  were  not 
)]igatory  Canons,  that  is,  Laws,  but  oncly  good,  and  safe 
Ivicc,  for  the  direction  of  sinners  in  the  way  to  salvation, 
hich  eveiy  man  might  take,  and  refuse  at  his  owne  perill, 
ithout  injustice. 
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A^in,  our  Saviour  Christs  Commission  to  his  Apostles,  and 
Disci^es,  was  to  Proclaim  his  Kingdome  (not  present,  but)  to 
come  ;  and  to  Teach  all  Nations ;  and  to  Baptize  them  that 
should  beleeve  ;  and  to  enter  into  the  houses  of  them  that 
should  receive  them ;  and  where  they  were  not  received,  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them  ;  but  not  to  call  for 
fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  them,  nor  to  compell  them  to 
obedience  by  the  Sword.  In  all  which  there  is  nothing  of 
Power,  but  of  Pcrswasion.  He  sent  them  out  as  Sheep  unto 
Wolves,  not  as  Kings  to  their  Subjects.  They  had  not  io 
Commission  to  make  Laws ;  but  to  obey,  and  teach  obedience 
to  Laws  made  ;  and  consequently  they  could  not  make  their 
Writings  obligatory  Canons,  without  the  help  of  the  Soveraign 
Civill  Power.  And  therefore  the  Scripture  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  there  only  Law,  where  the  lawful!  Civil!  Power  hath 
made  it  so.  And  there  also  the  King,  or  Soveraign,  maketh  it 
a  Law  to  himself  J  by  which  he  subjecteth  himselfe,  not  to  the 
Doctor,  or  Apostle  that  converted  him,  but  to  God  himself, 
and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  immediately  as  did  the  Apostles 
themselves. 

That  which  may  seem  to  give  the  New  Testament,  in 
m.i.  n  respect   of  those   that  have  embraced   Christian 

afCntneelUtB     Uoctnne,  the  lorce  ot  Laws,  m  the  times,  and 
maketht  places  of  persecution,  is  the  decrees  they  made 

&ri^ura  amongst   themselves   in   their  Synods.     For  we 

read  {Actt  15.  28.)  the  stile  of  the  Councell  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Elders,  and  the  whole  [286]  Church,  in  this 
•  manner,  It  sumtd  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  i^m 
yau  no  grtater  burthin  than  thtse  necessary  things,  isfc.  which  is 
a  stile  that  signifieth  a  Power  to  lay  a  burthen  on  them  thil 
had  received  their  Doctrine.  Now  to  lay  a  burden  on  anelbtr, 
seemeth  the  same  that  to  oblige ;  and  therefore  the  Acts  of  that 
Councell  were  Laws  to  the  then  Christians.  Neverthelcsse, 
they  were  no  more  Laws  than  are  these  other  Precepts,  Repent; 
Be  Baptized;  Keep  the  Cammandements ;  Beleeve  the  Gospel;  Cmt 
unto  me ;  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  \  Give  it  to  the  poor ;  and,  Fotka 
me ;  which  are  not  Commands,  but  Invitations,  and  Callings  of 
men  to  Christianity,  like  that  of  Esay  55.  i.  Ho,  every  man  tbtl 
tbirsteth,  come  yee  ta  the  waters,  came,  and  buy  wine  and  miOit 
without  money.  For  first,  the  Apostles  power  was  no  other  than 
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ut  of  our  Saviour,  to  invite  men  to  embrace  the  Kingdome  oF 
iod ;  which  they  themselves  acknowledged  for  a  Kingdome 
lot  present,  but)  to  come  ;  and  they  that  have  no  Kingdome, 
an  make  no  Laws.  And  secondly,  if  their  Acts  of  Councell, 
'ere  Laws,  they  could  not  without  sin  be  disobeyed.  But  we 
ad  not  any  where,  that  they  who  received  not  the  Doctrine 
f  Christ,  did  therein  sin  ;  but  that  they  died  in  their  sins  ;  that 
,  that  their  sins  against  the  Laws  to  which  they  owed 
bcdience,  were  not  pardoned.  And  those  Laws  were  the 
raws  of  Nature,  and  the  Civill  Laws  of  the  State,  whereto 
irery  Christian  man  had  by  pact  submitted  himself.  And 
terefbre  by  the  Burthen,  which  the  Apostles  might  lay  on  such 
I  they  had  converted,  are  not  to  be  understood  Laws,  but 
londitions,  proposed  to  those  that  sought  Salvation  ;  which 
ley  might  accept,  or  refuse  at  their  own  perill,  without  a  new 
n,  though  not  without  the  hazard  of  being  condemned,  and 
Kcluded  out  of  the  Kingdome  of  God  for  their  sins  past.  And 
lerefore  of  Infidels,  S.  John  saith  not,  the  wrath 
f  God  shall  ccmt  upon  them,  but  thf  wrath  of  ^"  ^'S^- 
\od  rrma'ineth  upon  them  ;  and  not  that  they  shall  5*  "  3.  '  ■ 
B  condemned  ;  but  that  they  are  condemned  a/ready.  Nor  can 
be  conceived,  that  the  beneht  of  Faith,  /;  Remission  of  sinSy 
nlesse  we  conceive  witha!!,  that  the  dammage  of  Infidelity,  is 
ir  Retention  of  the  same  sins. 

But  to  what  end  is  it  (may  some  man  aske),  that  the 
ipostles,  and  other  Pastors  of  the  Church,  after  their  time, 
lould  meet  together,  to  agree  upon  what  Doctrine  should  be 
lught,  both  for  Faith  and  Manners,  if  no  man  were  obliged  to 
beerve  their  Decrees  ?  To  this  may  be  answered,  that  the 
ipostles,  and  Elders  of  that  Councell,  were  obliged  even  by 
leir  entrance  into  it,  to  teach  the  Doctrine  therein  concluded, 
[)d  decreed  to  be  taught,  so  fer  forth,  as  no  precedent  Law,  to 
'hich  they  were  obliged  to  yeeld  obedience,  was  to  the 
nitrary ;  but  not  that  all  other  Christians  ihouLd  be  obliged 
>  observe,  what  they  taught.  For  though  they  might  delibe- 
ite  what  each  of  them  should  teach  j  yet  they  could  not 
liberate  what  others  should  do,  unless  their  Assembly  had 
ad  a  Legislative  Power  \  which  none  could  have  but  Civil 
BVeraigns.  Yor  though  God  be  the  Soveraign  of  all  the 
vrld,  we  are  not  bound  to  take  for  his  Law,  whatsoever  is 
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propounded  by  every  man  in  his  name ;  nor  anything  [287] 
contraiT  to  the  Civill  Law,  which  God  hath  expFcssely  com- 
manded us  to  obey. 

Seeing  then  the  Acts  of  Councell  of  the  Apostles,  were  then 
no  Laws,  but  Counsells ;  much  Icsse  arc  Laws  the  Acts  of  any 
other  Doctors,  or  Councells  since,  if  assembled  without  the 
Authority  of  the  Civill  Soveraign.  And  consequently,  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  though  most  perfect  Rules  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  could  not  be  made  Laws  by  any  other 
authority  then  that  of  Kings,  or  Soveraign  Assemblies. 

The  first  Councell,  that  made  the  Scriptures  we  now 
have,  Canon,  is  not  extant :  For  that  Collection  of  the  Canom 
of  the  Apostles,  attributed  to  CUment,  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome 
after  S.  Peter,  is  subject  to  question  :  For  though  the  Canonical] 
books  bee  there  reckoned  up ;  yet  these  words,  Sint  vtiM 
omnibus  CUricis  (st  Laicis  Libri  venerandi,  i^c.  containe  a 
distinction  of  Clergy,  and  Laity,  that  was  not  in  use  so  neer 
St.  Peters  time.  The  first  Councell  for  setting  the  Canonical! 
Scripture,  that  is  extant,  is  that  of  Laodicea,  Can.  50.  whid) 
forbids  the  reading  of  other  Books  then  those  in  the  Churches; 
which  is  a  Mandate  that  is  not  addressed  to  every  Ch[rjistian, 
but  to  those  onely  that  had  authority  to  read  any  thing 
publiquely  in  the  Church ;  that  is,  to  Ecclesiastiques  onely. 

Of  Ecclesiasticall  Oificere  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  some 
were  Magisterial],  some  Ministerial!.  Magisteriall 
eftemtiiuting  *'"^™  the  Offices  of  preaching  of  the  Groapel  of 
EeelaiaitieaU  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  Infidels  ;  of  administring 
h^'^f/kr^^'  the  Sacraments,  and  Divine  Service;  and  of 
Jfv^ri.  teaching    the  Rules    of  Faith    and   Manners  » 

those  that  were  converted.  Ministerial!  wai  the 
Office  of  Deacons,  that  is,  of  them  that  were  appointed  to  tlw 
administration  of  the  secular  necessities  of  the  Church,  at  sudi 
time  as  they  lived  upon  a  common  stock  of  mony,  raised  out  of 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  ^ithfull. 

Amongst  the  OlBcers  Magisteriall,  the  first,  and  principin 
were  the  Apostles ;  whereof  there  were  at  first  but  twelve ;  and 
these  were  chosen  and  constituted  bv  our  Saviour  himsclfc;  and 
their  Office  was  not  onely  to  Preacn,  Teach,  and  Baptize,  but 
also  to  be  Martyrs,  (Witnesses  of  our  Saviours  Resurrectioib)  | 
This   Testimony,   was   the   specificall,  and   essential!   noAi 
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whereby  the  Apostleship  was  distinguished  from  other  Magi- 
stracy Ecclesiastical! ;  as  being  necessary  for  an  Apostle,  cither 
to  have  seen  our  Saviour  after  his  Resurrection,  or  to  have 
conversed  with  him  before,  and  seen  his  works,  and  other 
arguments  of  his  Divinity,  whereby  they  mi?ht  be  taken  for 
sufficient  Witnesses.  And  therefore  at  the  election  of  a  new 
Apostle  in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot,  S.  Peter  saith  {Am  i. 
21,22.)  Of  thtit  men  that  have  ampanyed  with  us,  all  the  time 
that  the  Ltrd  Jesus  tuent  in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  fram  the 
Beiptiime  ofjahn  unto  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  fram 
lU,  must  ane  be  ordained  la  be  a  Witnessc  with  ut  of  hit 
Risurrectian  :  where,  by  this  word  mutt^  is  implyed  a  necessary 
pror288]perty  of  an  Apostle,  to  have  companyed  with  the  first 
and  piime  Apostles  in  the  time  that  our  Saviour  manifested 
blnuelf  in  the  flesh. 

The  first  Apostle,  of  those  which  were  not  constituted  by 
Christ  in  the  time  he  was  upon  the  Earth,  was        Maiihias 
Mauhias,  chosen  in  this  manner :   There  were     made  ApastU 
assembled  together  in  Jerusalem  about  120  Chris-     h  '*'  Cmgre- 
tians  {Actt  1. 15.)    These  appointed  two,  Joseph    *^"^' 
the  Just,  and  Matthias  (ver.  2^.)  and  caused  lots  to  be  drawn  ; 
and  (ver.  26.)  the  Lot  fell  an  Matthias^  and  he  vjas  numbred  with 
tht  Apostles.    So  that  here  we  see  the  ordination  of  this  Apostle, 
was  the  act  of  the  Congregation,  and  not  of  St.  Peter,  nor  of 
the  eleven,  otherwise  then  as  Members  of  the  Assembly. 

After  him  there  was  never  any  other  Apostle  ordamed,  but 
Paul  and  Barnabas  1  which  was  done  as  wg  read        „    ,      , 
,  -  ,  .       1  .  rr-i  faul  and 

{Acts  13.  I,  2,  3.)  m  this  manner.  There  were  in  Barnabas 
tht  Church  that  was  at  Antiach,  certaine  Prophets,  node  A/vi/tit 
and  Teachers ;  as  Barnabas,  and  Simton  that  was  ^'J^^^'* 
called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen  j 
which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  Saul. 
As  they  ministred  unto  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghast  said. 
Separate  mee  Barnabas,  and  Saul  for  the  worie  whereunta  I  have 
called  them.  And  when  they  had  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  laid 
their  hands  an  them,  they  sent  them  a-uiay. 

By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  though  they  were  called  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  their  Calling  was  declared  unto  them,  and 
their  Mission  authorized  by  the  particular  Church  of  Antioch, 
And  that  this  their  calling  was  to  the  Apostleship,  is  apparent 
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by  that,  that  they  are  both  called  {Acti  14.  14.)  Apostles :  And 
that  it  was  by  vertue  of  this  act  of  the  Church  of  Anttoch,  that 
they  were  Apostles,  S.  Paul  deciareth  plainly  {Rom.  i.  i.)  in 
that  hee  useth  the  word,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  used  at  his 
calling :  For  hee  stileth  himself,  An  Apostle  stfarated  unto  the 
Gospel  of  God;  alluding  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  ijfc.  But  seeing  the  work  of 
an  Apostle,  was  to  be  a  Witnesse  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
a  man  may  here  aske,  how  S.  Paul,  that  conversed  not  with  our 
Saviour  before  his  passion,  could  know  he  was  risen.  To  which 
is  easily  answered,  that  our  Saviour  himself  appeared  to  him  in 
the  way  to  Damascus,  from  Heaven,  after  his  Ascension ;  and 
chase  him  for  a  veaell  to  bear  his  name  before  the  Gentiles.,  and 
Kingty  and  Children  of  Israel;  and  consequently  (having  seen 
the  Lord  after  his  passion)  was  a  competent  Witnesse  of  his 
Resurrection :  And  as  for  Barnabas,  he  was  a  Disciple  belbre 
the  Passion.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Paul,  and  Barnabas 
were  Apostles  ;  and  yet  chosen,  and  authorized  (not  by  the  first 
Apostles  alone,  but)  by  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  as  Matthias 
was  chosen,  and  authorized  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
Bishop,  a  word  formed  in  o[u]r  language,  out  of  the  Greek 
IViatOMiei  Episcepus,  signifieth  an  Overseer,  or  Superintendent 
in  iht  Church  of  any  businesse,  and  particularly  a  Pastor,  or 
ate  Magisie-  Shepherd  j  and  thence  by  metaphor  was  taken, 
not  only  amongst  the  Jews  that  were  oridnally 
Shepherds,  [289]  but  also  amongst  the  Heathen,  to  signihe  the 
Office  of  a  King,  or  any  other  Ruler,  or  Guide  of  People, 
whether  he  ruled  by  Laws,  or  Doctrine.  And  so  the  Apostia 
were  the  first  Christian  Bishops,  instituted  by  Christ  himscll^: 
in  which  sense  the  Apostleship  of  Judas  is  called  {Aeti  1,20.) 
his  Bishoprick.  And  afterwards,  when  there  were  constituted 
Elders  in  the  Christian  Churches,  with  charge  to  guide  Chrisa 
flock  by  their  doctrine,  and  advice ;  these  Elders  were  abo 
called  Bishops.  Timothy  was  an  Elder  (which  word  Elder,  ia 
the  New  Testament  is  a  name  of  Office,  as  well  as  of  Agei) 
yet  he  was  also  a  Bishop.  And  Bishops  were  then  content  with 
the  Title  of  Elders.  Nay  S.  John  himselfe,  the  Apostle  beloveJ 
3f  our  Lord,  beginneth  his  Second  Epistle  with  these  words, 
The  Elder  to  the  Elect  Lady.  By  which  it  is  evident,  tiui 
Bishop,  Pastor,  Elder,  Doctor,  that  is  to  say,  Teacher^  were  but 
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SO  many  divers  names  of  the  same  Office  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  For  there  was  then  no  government  by  Coercion,  but 
only  by  Doctrine,  and  Perswading.  The  Kingdome  of  God 
was  yet  to  come,  in  a  new  world ;  so  that  there  could  be  no 
authority  to  compell  in  any  Church,  till  the  Common-wealth 
had  embraced  the  Christian  Faith  \  and  consequently  no 
diversity  of  Authority,  though  there  were  diversity  of  Employ- 
ments. 

Besides  these  Magisterial!  employments  in  the  Church ; 
namely.  Apostles,  Bishops,  Elders,  Pastors,  and  Doctors,  whose 
calling  was  to  proclaim  Christ  to  the  Jews,  and  Infidels,  and  to 
direct,  and  teach  those  that  belceved  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament  of  no  other.  For  by  the  names  of  Evangelists  and 
ProphftSf  is  not  signified  any  Oliicc,  but  severall  Gifts,  by 
which  severall  men  were  profitable  to  the  Church:  as  Evange- 
lists, by  writing  the  life  and  acts  of  our  Saviour ;  such  as  were 
S.  Matthew  and  S.  John  Apostles,  and  S.  Marie  and  S.  Luke 
Disciples,  and  whosoever  else  wrote  of  that  subject,  (as 
S.  Thomas,  and  S.  Barnabas  are  said  to  have  done,  though 
the  Church  have  not  received  the  Books  that  have  gone  under 
their  names  :)  and  as  Prophets,  by  the  gift  of  interpreting  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  sometimes  by  declaring  cheir  special! 
Revelations  to  the  Church,  For  neither  these  gifts,  nor  the 
gifts  of  Languages,  nor  the  gift  of  Casting  out  Devils,  or  of 
Curing  other  diseases,  nor  any  thing  else  did  malce  an  Officer 
in  the  Church,  save  onely  the  due  calling  and  election  to  the 
charge  of  Teaching. 

As  the  Apostles,  Matthias,  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  were  not 
made  by  our  Saviour  himself,  but  were  elected  by 
the  Church,  that  is,  by  the  Assembly  of  Christians;  ^^^" 
namely,  Matthias  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Paul,  and  Barnabas  by  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  so  were 
also  the  Presbyters,  and  Pastors  in  other  Cities,  elected  by  the 
Churches  of  those  Cities.  For  proof  whereof,  let  us  consider, 
first,  how  S.  Paul  proceeded  in  the  Ordination  of  Presbyters, 
in  the  Cities  where  he  had  converted  men  to  the  Christian  Faith, 
immediately  after  he  and  Barnabas  had  received  their  Apostle- 
ship.  We  read  {Jets  14.  23.)  that  they  ordained  Elders  in  every 
Church ;  which  at  [290]  first  sight  may  be  talcen  for  an  Argu- 
ment, that  they  themselves  chose,  and  gave  them  their  authority : 
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But  if  we  consider  the  Originall  text,  it  will  be  niatiifest,  diit 
they  were  authorized,  and  chosen  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Christians  of  each  City,  For  the  words  there  are  j^eiporovi^ 
aavrei  avrSii  vpeir^VT^pov^  kot  eKKKtjaiav,  that  is,  fVbn 
they  had  Ordained  them  Elders  by  the  Holding  up  ef  Hands  tu 
every  Congregation.  Now  it  is  well  enough  known,  that  in  all 
those  Cities,  the  manner  of  choosing  Magistrates,  and  Officcn, 
was  by  plurality  of  suffrages  ;  and  (because  the  ordinary  way  of 
distinguishing  the  Affirmative  Vgtes  from  the  Negatives,  was 
by  Holding  up  of  Hands)  to  ordain  an  Officer  in  any  of  the 
Cities,  was  no  more  but  to  bring  the  people  together,  to  elect 
them  by  plurality  of  Votes,  whether  it  were  o?  plurality  of 
elevated  hands,  or  by  plurality  of  voices,  or  plurality  of  balls,  or 
beans,  or  small  stones,  of  which  every  man  cast  in  one,  into 
a  vessel!  marked  for  the  Affirmative,  or  Negative ;  for  diven 
Cities  had  divers  customes  in  that  point.  It  was  therefore  the 
Assembly  that  elected  their  own  Elders  :  the  Apostles  were 
onely  Presidents  of  the  Assembly  to  call  them  tc^ether  for  such 
Election,  and  to  pronounce  them  Elected,  and  to  give  them  the 
benediction,  which  now  is  called  Consecration.  And  for  thii 
cause  they  that  were  Presidents  of  the  Assemblies,  as  (in  die 
absence  of  the  Apostles)  the  Elders  were,  were  called  wpota- 
T&TtVt  and  in  Latin  Aniistites;  which  words  signifie  the  Prin- 
cipall  Person  of  the  Assembly,  whose  office  was  to  number  the 
Votes,  and  to  declare  thereby  who  was  chosen  ;  and  where  the 
Votes  were  equal,  to  decide  the  matter  in  question,  by  adding 
his  own;  which  is  the  Office  of  a  President  in  Councell.  Ana 
(because  all  the  Churches  had  their  Presbyters  ordained  in  die 
same  manner,)  where  the  word  is  Constitute^  (as  Titus  I.  5.) 
Xva  KaraiTT^irTj'i  xarh  troKiP  Trpea^vrfpovt,  For  this  caust  Itfl 
I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  constitute  Elders  in  every  City, 
we  are  to  understand  the  same  thing ;  namely,  that  hee  should 
call  the  faithfull  together,  and  ordain  them  Presbyters  by 
plurality  of  suffrages.  It  had  been  a  strange  thing,  if  in  a  Town, 
where  men  perhaps  had  never  seen  any  Magistrate  otherwiie 
chosen  then  by  an  Assembly,  those  of  the  Town  becommii^ 
Christians,  should  so  much  as  have  thought  on  any  other  vxf 
of  Election  of  their  Teachers,  and  Guides,  that  is  to  say,  of 
their  Presbyters,  (otherwise  called  Bishops,)  then  this  of  plurality 
of  suffrages,  intimated  by  S.  Paul  (/lets  14.  23.)  in  the  woni 
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ttporTav^tTavTet :  Nor  was  there  ever  any  choosing  of  Bishops, 
leforc  the  Emperors  found  it  necessary  to  regulate  them  in 
■der  to  the  keeping  of  the  peace  amongst  them,)  but  by  the 
ssemblies  of  the  Christians  in  every  several!  Town. 

The  same  is  also  confirmed  by  the  continuall  practise  even 
I  this  day,  in  the  Election  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  For  if 
le  Bishop  of  any  place,  had  the  right  of  choosing  another,  to 
le  succession  of  the  Pastorall  Office,  in  any  City,  at  such 
Due  ai  he  went  Irom  thence,  to  plant  the  same  in  another 
ace;  much  more  had  he  had  the  Right,  to  appoint  his 
iccessour  in  that  place,  in  which  he  last  resided  and  [291]  dyed: 
ild  wc  find  not,  that  ever  any  Bishop  of  Rome  appointed  hia 
iccessor.  For  they  were  a  long  time  chosen  by  the  People, 
i  we  may  see  by  the  sedition  raised  about  the  Election,  between 
^masus,  and  Unicinus ;  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  saith 
as  so  great,  that  Juventius  the  Prefect,  unable  to  keep  the 
ace  between  them,  was  forced  to  goe  out  of  the  Cityj  and 
lat  there  were  above  an  hundred  men  found  dead  upon  that 
icasion  in  the  Church  it  self.  And  though  they  afterwards 
err  chosen,  first,  by  the  whole  Clergy  of  Rome,  and  after- 
ards  by  the  Cardinalls;  yet  never  any  was  appointed  to  the 
iccession  by  his  predecessor.  If  therefore  they  pretended  no 
ght  to  appoint  their  own  successors,  I  think  I  may  reasonably 
mdude,  they  had  no  right  to  appoint  the  successors  of  other 
iihops,  without  receiving  some  new  power  j  which  none  could 
ke  from  the  Church  to  bestow  on  them,  but  such  as  had 
lawful]  authority,  not  onely  to  Teach,  but  to  Command  the 
hurch  ;  which  none  could  doe,  but  the  Civill  Soveraign. 

The  word  Minister  in  the  Originall  Aiaxovov,  Signifieth 
le  that  voluntarily  doth  the  businesse  of  another  Minisitri  ^ 
an  1  and  differeth  from  a  Servant  onely  in  this,  the  Churth 
at  Servants  are  obliged  by  their  condition,  to  ""*<"■■ 
hat  is  commanded  them ;  whereas  Ministers  are  obliged  onely 
'  their  undertaking,  and  bound  therefore  to  no  more  than  that 
ey  have  undertaken :  So  that  both  they  that  teach  the  Word 

God,  and  they  tha.t  administer  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
hurch,  are  both  Ministers,  but  they  are  Ministers  of  different 
;rsons.  For  the  Pastors  of  the  Church,  called  {AcU  6.  4.) 
bt  Ministers  of  the  fforJ,  are  Ministers  of  Christ,  whose  Word 
is :  But  the  Ministery  of  a  Dtaan,  which  is  called  (verse  2.  of 
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the  same  Chapter)  Serving  ef  Tables,  is  a  service  done  to  the 
Church,  or  Congregation  :  So  that  neither  any  one  man,  not 
the  whole  Church,  could  ever  of  their  Pastor  say,  he  was  thdt 
Minister;  but  of  a  Deacon,  whether  the  charge  he  undertook 
were  to  serve  tables,  or  distribute  maintenance  to  the  Christians, 
when  they  lived  in  each  City  on  a  common  stocic,  or  upon 
collections,  as  in  the  first  times,  or  to  take  a  care  of  the  Houx 
of  Prayer,  or  of  the  Revenue,  or  other  worldly  businesse  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  Congregation  might  properly  call  him  tbcii 
Minister. 

For  their  employment,  as  Deacons,  was  to  serv&  the  Con- 
gregation i  though  upon  occasion  they  omitted  not  to  Preadi 
the  Gospel,  and  maintain  the  Doctrine  of  Christ,  every  one 
according  to  his  gifts,  as  S.  Steven  did)  and  both  to  Preach, 
and  Baptize,  as  Philip  did:  For  that  Philip,  which  (Act,.  8.  5.) 
Preached  the  Gospell  at  Samaria,  and  (verse  38.)  Baptized  ^ 
Eunuch,  was  Philip  the  Deacon,  not  Philip  the  Apostle.  For 
it  is  manifest  (verse  i.)  that  when  Philip  preached  in  Samaria, 
the  Apostles  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  (verse  14.)  w^m  they  htari 
that  Samaria  had  rcciived  the  IVard  af  God,  sent  Peter  arid  JA» 
to  them ;  by  imposition  of  whose  hands,  they  that  were  Baptized, 
(verse  15.)  received  (which  before  by  the  Baptisme  of  Philip  they 
had  not  received)  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  it  [292]  was  necessary 
for  the  conferring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  Baptisme  should 
be  administred,  or  confirmed  by  a  Minister  of  the  Word,  not 
by  a  Minister  of  the  Church.  And  therefore  to  confirm  the 
Baptisme  of  those  that  Philip  the  Deacon  had  Baptized,  the 
Apostles  sent  out  of  their  own  number  from  Jerusalem  to 
Samaria,  Peter,  and  John  ;  who  conferred  on  them  that  bcfwe 
were  but  Baptized,  those  graces  that  were  signs  of  the  Holf 
Spirit,  which  at  that  time  did  accompany  all  true  Beleercrsi 
which  what  they  were  may  be  understood  by  that  whicb 
S.  jWor><  saith  (chap.  16,  l"]. )  These  signet /bUbw  them  that  biUM 
in  my  Name ;  they  shall  cast  aut  Devills ;  they  shall  sftak  uiith  mw 
tongues  ;  They  shall  take  up  Serpents,  and  if  they  drtni  any  dtaJlj 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  They  shall  lay  hands  on  tht  sifi,  W 
they  shall  recover.  This  to  doe,  was  it  that  Philip  could  not 
give;  but  the  Apostles  could,  and  (as  appears  by  this  [Jaa) 
effectually  did  to  every  man  that  truly  bcleeved,  and  was  hj 
a  Minister  of  Christ  nimscif  Baptizm :    which  power  ddm 
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Christs  Ministers  in  this  age  cannot  conferre,  or  else  there  are 
very  few  true  Bclecvers,  or  Christ  hath  very  few  Ministers. 

That  the  first  Deacons  were  chosen,  not  by  the  Apostles, 
but  by  a  Congregation  of  the  Disciples ;  that  is, 
of  Christian  men  of  all  sorts,  is  manifest  out  of    ,^f^'^ 
Acts  6.  where  we  read  that  the  Twtlve,  after  the 
number  of  Disciples  was  multiplyed,  called  them  together,  and 
having  told  them,  that  it  was  not  fit  that  the  Apostles  should 
leave   the  Word  of  God,  and  serve  tables,  said   unto  them 
(verse  3.)  Brethren  laaie  you  out  among  yau  seven  men  of  honat 
rtperl^  full  of  the  Holy  Ghosty  and  of  Wisdome,  wham  tve  may 
appeint  over  this  businesse.      Here  it  is  manifest,  that  though  the 
Apostles  declared  them  elected ;   yet  the  Congregation  chose 
them }  which  also,  (verse  the    fift)   is   more   expressely  said, 
where  it  is  written,  that  the  saying  pleased  the  multitude,  and  they 
chose  seven^  &c. 

Under  the  Old  Testament,  the  Tribe  of  Levi  were  oncly 
capable  of  the  Priesthood,  and  other  inferiour  of Etctesi- 
Offices  of  the  Church.  The  land  was  divided  astUaii  Rrvt^ 
amongst  the  other  Tribes  {Levi  excepted,)  which  "w,  under  the 
by  the  subdivision  of  the  Tribe  of  Joseph,  into  i^'/^-""- 
£phraim  and  Manasses,  were  still  twelve.  To  the  Tribe  of 
Levi  were  assigned  certain  Cities  for  their  habitation,  with  the 
suburbs  for  their  cattell  :  but  for  their  portion,  they  were  to 
have  the  tenth  of  the  fruits  of  the  land  of  their  Brethren, 
Again,  the  Priests  for  their  maintenance  had  the  tenth  of  that 
tenth,  together  with  part  of  the  oblations,  and  sacrifices.  For 
God  had  said  to  Aaron  {Numb.  18.  20.)  Thou  shall  have  no 
inheritance  in  their  land,  neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part  amongst 
them,  I  am  thy  part,  and  thine  inheritance  amongst  the  Children  of 
Israel.  For  God  being  then  King,  and  having  constituted  the 
Tribe  of  Levi  to  be  his  Publique  Ministers,  he  allowed  them 
for  their  maintenance,  the  Publique  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  the 
port  that  God  had  reserved  to  himself;  which  were  Tythes, 
and  Offerings :  and  that  is  it  which  is  meant,  where  God  saith, 
I  am  thine  inheritance.  And  therefore  to  the  Levites  might 
not  unfitly  be  attributed  [293]  the  name  of  Clergy  from  KX^po?, 
which  signifieth  Lot,  or  Inheritance ;  not  that  they  were  heirs 
of  the  Kingdome  of  God,  more  than  other ;  but  that  Gods 
inheritance,  was  their  maintenance.     Now  seeing  in  this  time 
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God  himself  was  their  King,  and  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the 
succeeding  High  Priests  were  his  Lieutenants ;  it  is  Ruulilcs^ 
that  the  Right  of  Tythes,  and  Offerings  was  constituted  hj  the 
Civiil  Power. 

After  their  rejection  of  God  in  the  demanding  of  a  King 
they  enjoyed  still  the  same  revenue ;  but  the  Right  thereof  wai 
derived  from  that,  that  the  Kings  did  never  take  it  from  them: 
for  the  Publique  Revenue  was  at  the  disposing  of  him  that  WM 
the  Publique  Person ;  and  that  (till  the  Captivity)  was  the 
King.  And  again,  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  they 
paid  their  Tythes  as  before  to  the  Priest.  Hitherto  theicfbte 
Church  Livings  were  determined  by  the  Civiil  Soveraign. 
Of  the  maintenance  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  Apostles,  we 

In  our  >'c^  onely  they  had  a  Purse,  (which  was  carried 

Saviours  time,  by  Judas  Iscariot  j)  and,  that  of  the  Apoetlcs, 
andafltr.  gy^j,  ^  were  Fisher-mcn,  did  sometimes  use  thctf 

trade ;  and  that  when  our  Saviour  sent  the  Twelve  Apostles  to 
Preach,  he  forbad  them  lo  carry  Gold,  and  Silvtr, 
^Mat.  lo.  9,  ^^^  Braise  in  their  purses,  fir  that  the  workman  it 
worthy  of  his  hire:  By  which  it  is  probable,  their 
ordinary  maintenance  was  not  unsuitable  to  their  employment; 
for  their  employment  was  (ver.  i.)  freely  la  give,  becaust  they  bad 
freely  received;  and  their  maintenance  was  the  free  gift  of  thoie 
that  beleeved  the  good  tyding  they  carryed  about  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  their  Saviour.  To  which  we  may  adde,  chit 
which  was  contributed  out  of  gratitude,  by  such  as  our 
Saviour  had  healed  of  diseases;  of  which  are  mentituted 
Certain  women  (Luke  8.  2,3.)  which  had  been  healed  af  emS 
spirits  and  infrmities  ;  Mary  Magdalen,  out  of  whom  ivent  seaa 
bevilis  i  and  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herods  Sirward;  aid 
Susanna,  and  many  others^  which  ministred  unto  hiiH  of  thnr 
substance. 

After  our  Saviours  Ascension,  the  Christians  of  every  Ci^ 

,  lived  in  Common,  *upon  the  mony  which  m 

"^•^*'  made  of  the  sale  of  their  lands  and  possessioDi, 
and  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  of  good  will,  not  of 
duty ;  for  whilest  the  Land  remained  saith  S.  Peter  to  A^ianitt 
(A/j  5.  4.)  was  it  not  thine?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  nit  a 
thy  power?  which  sheweth  he  needed  not  have  saved  his  lind, 
nor  his  money  by  lying,  as  not  being  bound  to  contribute  uf 
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dting  at  all,  utilessc  he  had  pleased.  And  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  so  also  all  the  time  downward,  till  after  Constantine 
the  Great,  we  shall  find,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Bishops, 
and  Paston  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  nothing  but  die 
Toluntarv  contribution  of  them  that  had  embraced  their  Doc- 
trine. There  was  yet  no  mention  of  Tythes :  but  such  was 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  his  Sons,  the  affection  of 
Christians  to  their  Pastors,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  saith 
(describing  the  sedition  of  Damatus  and  Ursictnus  about  the 
Biahopriclce,)  that  it  was  worth  their  contention,  in  that  the 
Bishops  of  those  times  by  the  liberality  of  their  floclt,  and 
[294]  especially  of  Matrons,  lived  splendidly,  were  carryed  in 
Ccoches,  and  were  sumptuous  in  their  fare  and  apparell. 

But  here  may  some  ask,  whether  the  Pastor  were  then 
bound  to  live  upon  voluntary  contribution,  as  T%e  Mini!- 
upon  almes.  For  tvf>o  (saith  S.  Paul  l  Cor,  9.  7.)  Ursefihe 
gttth  la  war  at  his  own  charges  F  or  who  fttdeth  a  Oosf^  Iwtd 
gpci,  and  eattlh  not  of  the  milkt  of  tit  flock  F  ZlmfoT*' 
And  again,  Z)m  y*  not  inow  that  they  which  /Aarjloiii. 
tmnitter  about  hsly  things,  live  of  the  things  af  the  '  '-'^'  9-  'S- 
7tmpU ;  and  they  which  wait  at  the  Altar^  partake  with  tht 
Ahar  \  that  is  to  say,  have  part  of  that  which  is  offered  at  the 
Altar  for  their  maintenance  ?  And  then  he  concludeth,  Even 
M  hath  the  Lord  appointed,  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel 
tbould  live  of  the  Gospel.  From  which  place  may  be  inferred 
indeed,  that  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  maintained 
br  their  flocks ;  but  not  that  the  Pastors  were  to  determine, 
either  the  quantity,  or  the  kind  of  their  own  allowance,  and  be 
(aa  it  were)  their  own  Carvers.  Their  allowance  must  needs 
therefore  be  determined,  either  by  the  gratitude,  and  liberality 
of  every  particular  man  of  their  Hock,  or  by  the  whole  Con- 
gregation. By  the  whole  Congregation  it  could  not  be, 
because  their  Acts  were  then  no  Laws :  Therefore  the  main- 
tenance of  Pastors  before  Emperours  and  Civill  Soveraigns  had 
made  Laws  to  settle  it,  was  nothing  but  Benevolence.  They 
that  served  at  the  Altar  Jived  on  what  was  otTered.  So  may 
the  Pastors  also  take  what  is  offered  them  by  their  flock ;  but 
not  exact  what  is  not  offered.  In  what  Court  should  they  sue 
for  it,  who  had  no  TribunaJls  ?  Or  if  they  had  Arbitrators 
themselves,  who  should   execute   their  Judgments, 
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when  they  had  no  power  to  arme  their  Officers?  It  reauineth 
therefore,  that  there  could  be  no  certaine  maintenance  assignol 
to  any  Pastors  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  whole  Congregation; 
and  then  oncly,  when  their  Decrees  should  have  the  force  (not 
onely  of  Canonic  but  also)  of  Lavus  ;  which  Laws  could  not  be 
made,  but  by  Emperours,  Kings,  or  other  Civill  Soveraignes. 
The  Right  of  Tythes  in  Moses  Law,  could  not  be  applycd  to 
the  then  Ministers  of  the  Gospellj  because  Moses  and  the  High 
Priests  were  the  Civill  Soveraigns  of  the  people  under  God, 
whose  Kingdom  amongst  the  Jews  was  present  ^  whereas  the 
Kingdome  of  God  by  Christ  is  yet  to  come. 

Hitherto  hath  been  shewn  what  the  Pastors  of  the  Churdi 
are ;  what  are  the  points  of  their  Commission  (as  that  they 
were  to  Preach,  to  Teach,  to  Baptize,  to  be  Presidents  in  their 
severaJI  Congregations  ;)  what  is  Ecclesiasticall  Censure,  vra> 
Excommunication,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  places  where  Chrif- 
[tia]nity  was  forbidden  by  the  Civill  Laws,  a  putting  of  them- 
selves out  of  the  company  of  the  Excommunicate,  and  where 
Christianity  was  by  the  Civill  Law  commanded,  a  putting  the 
Excommunicate  out  of  the  Congregations  of  Christians;  who 
elected  the  Pastors  and  Ministers  of  the  Church,  (that  it  was, 
the  Congregation) ;  who  consecrated  and  blessed  them,  (that  it 
was  the  Pastor);  what  was  their  due  revenue,  (that  it  was  none 
but  their  own  possessions,  and  their  own  labour,  and  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  devout  and  gratefull  Christians). 
We  are  [295]  to  consider  now,  what  Office  in  the  Church 
those  persons  have,  who  being  Civill  Soveraignes,  have  em- 
braced also  the  Christian  Faith. 

And  first,  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  Right  of  Judging 
Thai  lA  what  Doctrines  are  fit  for  Peace,  and  to  be  taught 

Civill  the  Subjects,  is  in  all  Common- wealths  inscpan- 

Sm/raipt  bly  annexed  (as  hath  been  already  proved  cha.  iB.) 

%t^s'iian  ***  ^^^  Soveraign  Power  Civill,  whether  it  be  in 

hoik  the  o'>e  Man,  or  in  one  Assembly  of  men.      For  it  b 

Right  of  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  mens  actiooi 

"f^^i"^  are  derived  from  the  opinions  they  have  of  the 

Good,  or  Evill,  which  from  those  actions  redound 
unto  themselves ;  and  consequently,  men  that  are  once  possessed 
of  an  opinion,  that  their  obedience  to  the  Soveraign  Power,  will 
bee  more  hurtful!  to  them,  than  their  disobedience,  will  disobt^ 
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be  Laws,  and  thereby  overthrow  the  Common-wealth,  and 
itroduce  confusion,  and  Civill  war ;  for  the  avoiding  whereof, 
11  Civitl  Government  was  ordained.  And  therefore  in  all 
Common- wealths  of  the  Heathen,  the  Soveraigns  have  had  the 
lame  of  Pastors  of  the  People,  because  there  was  no  Subject 
liat  could  lawfully  Teach  the  people,  but  by  their  permission 
nd  authority. 

This  Right  of  the  Heathen  Kings,  cannot  bee  thought 
■ken  from  them  by  their  conversion  to  the  Faith  of  Christ ; 
rho  never  ordained,  that  Kings  for  beleeving  in  him,  should  be 
eposed,  that  is,  subjected  to  any  but  himself,  or  (which  is  all 
ne)  be  deprived  of  the  power  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
^eace  amongst  their  Subjects,  and  for  their  defence  against 
xaign  Enemies.  And  therefore  Christian  Kings  are  stUl  the 
upreme  Pastors  of  their  people,  and  have  power  to  ordain 
flut  Pastors  they  please,  to  teach  the  Church,  that  is,  to  teach 
be  People  committed  to  their  charge. 

Again,  let  the  right  of  choosing  them  be  (as  before  the 
onversion  of  Kings)  in  the  Church,  for  so  it  was  in  the  time 
f  the  Apostles  themselves  (as  hath  been  shewn  already  in  this 
hapter);  even  so  also  the  Right  will  be  in  the  Civill  Soveraign, 
'hristian.  For  in  that  he  is  a  Christian,  he  allowes  the 
["caching ;  and  in  that  he  is  the  Soveraign  (which  is  as  much 
I  to  say,  the  Church  by  Representation,)  the  Teachers  hee 
lects,  are  elected  by  the  Church.  And  when  an  Assembly  of 
'hristians  choose  their  Pastor  in  a  Christian  Common -wealth, 
:  is  the  Soveraign  that  electeth  him,  because  tis  done  by  his 
LUthority  j  In  the  same  manner,  as  when  a  Town  choose  their 
faior,  it  is  the  act  of  him  that  hath  the  Soveraign  Power :  For 
rery  act  done,  is  the  act  oi  him,  without  whose  consent  it  is 
ivafid.  And  therefore  whatsoever  examples  may  be  drawn 
jt  of  History,  concerning  the  Election  of  Pastors,  by  the 
eople,  or  by  the  Clergy,  they  are  no  arguments  against  the 
wht  of  any  Civill  Soveraign,  because  they  that  elected  them 
dit  by  his  Authority. 

Seeing  then  in  every  Christian  Common-wealth,  the  Civill 
>veraign  is  the  Supreme  Pastor,  to  whose  charge  the  whole 
>ckof  [296]  his  Subjects  is  committed,  and  consequently  that 
is  by  his  authority,  that  all  other  Pastors  are  made,  and  have 
>wer  to  teach,  and   performe  all  other  Pastorall  offices  \  it 
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from   the   Civil]    Soveraign, 

r  right  of  Teaching,   Prcachi, 

s  pertaining  cu  that  Q>&ct;;  ^iii  that  they 


that  all 


followeth  ah 
other  Paster 
other  functk 

his  Minister ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Magistrates  of 
Towns,  Judges  in  Courts  of  Justice,  and  Commanders  of 
Armies,  are  all  but  Ministers  of  him  that  is  the  Magistrate  of 
the  whole  Common- wealth.  Judge  of  all  Causes,  and  Com- 
mander of  the  whole  Militia,  which  is  alwaies  the  CiviD 
Soveraign.  And  the  reason  hereof,  is  not  because  they  that 
Teach,  but  because  they  that  are  to  Learn,  are  his  Subjects. 
For  let  it  be  supposed,  that  a  Christian  King  commit  the 
Authority  of  Ordaining  Pastors  in  his  Dominions  to  another 
King,  (as  divers  Christian  Kings  allow  that  power  to  the 
Pope;)  he  doth  not  thereby  constitute  a  Pastor  over  himself 
nor  a  Soveraign  Pastor  over  his  People;  for  that  were  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  Ctvill  Power;  which  depending  on  the  opinion 
men  have  of  their  Duty  to  him,  and  the  fear  they  have  of 
Punishment  in  another  world,  would  depend  also  on  the  skill, 
and  loyalty  of  Doctors,  who  are  no  lesse  subject,  not  only  to 
Ambition,  but  also  to  Ignorance,  than  any  other  sort  of  men. 
So  that  where  a  stranger  hath  authority  to  appoint  Teachers,  it 
is  given  him  by  the  Soveraign  in  whose  Dominions  he  teachedi. 
Christian  Doctors  are  our  Schoolmasters  to  Christianity;  But 
Kings  are  Fathers  of  Families,  and  may  receive  Schoolmastcn 
for  tneir  Subjects  from  the  recommendation  of  a  stranger,  but 
not  from  the  command  ;  especially  when  the  ill  teaching  them 
shall-  redound  to  the  great  and  manifest  profit  of  him  that 
recommends  them :  nor  can  they  be  obliged  to  retain  them, 
longer  than  it  is  for  the  Publiquc  good ;  the  care  of  which  tbej 
stand  so  long  charged  withall,  as  they  retain  any  other 
Right  of  the  Soveraignty, 

If  a  man  therefore  should  ask  a  Pastor,  in  the  execution  of 
his  Office,  as  the  chief  Priests  and  Elders  of  the 
people  (Mat.  21.  23.)  asked  our  Saviour,  B] 
what  authority  doit  thou  these  things^  and  wbtpvi 
thee  this  authority :  he  can  make  no  other  just 
Answer,  but  that  he  doth  it  by  the  Authori^  of 
the  Common- wealth,  given  him  by  the  King,  cr 
Assembly  that  representeth  it.  All  Paston^ 
except  the  Supreme,  execute  their  charges  in  the 
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Right,  that  is  by  the  Authority  of  the  Civill  Soveraign,  that 
M,  yure  Civili.  But  the  King,  and  every  other  Soveraign, 
executeth  his  Office  of  Supreme  Pastor,  by  immediate 
Authority  from  God,  that  is  to  say,  in  Gods  Righty  or  "Jure 
Divim.  And  therefore  none  but  King^  can  put  into  their 
Tides  (a  mark  of  their  submission  to  God  onely)  Dei  gratii 
RtXj  Wr.  Bishops  ought  to  say  in  the  beginning  of  their 
Mandates,  By  thi  favour  of  the  Kings  Majesty,  Bishop  of  such  a 
Diaetssti  or  as  Civiil  Ministers,  In  his  Majesties  Name.  For  in 
saying,  Divini  providentiS,  which  is  the  same  with  Dei  gratis^ 
though  disguised,  they  deny  to  have  received  their  authority 
from  the  Civill  State;  and  sliely  [297]  slip  off  the  Collar  of 
their  Civill  Subjection,  contrary  to  the  unity  and  defence  of 
the  Common- wealth. 

But  if  every  Christian  Soveraign  be  the  Supreme  Pastor  of 
bis  own  Subjects,  it  seemeth  that  he  hath  also        Chriitian 
the  Authority,  not  only  to  Preach  (which  perhaps     Kinp  have 
no  man  will  deny  ;)  but  also  to  Baptize,  and  to     ^"^^^  *" 
Administer  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper  j     manner  ef 
and  to  Consecrate  both  Temples,  and  Pastors  to     Pasiara! 
Gods  service ;    which    most    men    deny ;    partly    /«'"''on. 
because  they  use  not  to  do   it ;   and  partly   because   the   Ad- 
ministration of  Sacraments,  and  Consecration  of  Persons,  and 
Places  to   holy  uses,  requireth   the    Imposition   of  such   mens 
hands,  as  by  the  like  Imposition  successively  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  have  been  ordained  to  the  like  Ministery.     For 
proof  therefore  that  Christian  Kings  have  power  to  Baptize, 
and  to  Consecrate,  I  am  to  render  a  reason,  both  why  they  use 
not  to  doe   it,  and   how,  without  the  ordinary  ceremony  of 
Imposition  of  hands,  they  are  made  capable  of  doing  it,  when 
they  will. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  any  King,  in  case  he  were  skilfuU 
in  the  Sciences,  might  by  the  same  Right  of  his  Office,  read 
Lectures  of  them  himself,  by  which  he  authorizeth  others  to 
read  them  in  the  Universities.  Ncverthelesse,  because  the  care 
of  the  summe  of  the  busincsse  of  the  Common-wealth  taketh 
up  his  whole  time,  it  were  not  convenient  for  him  to  apply 
himself  in  Person  to  that  particular.  A  King  may  also  if  he 
^ease,  sit  in  Judgment,  to  hear  and  determine  all  manner  of 
Causes,  as  well  as  give  others  authority  to  doe  it  in  his  name  i 
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but  that  the  charge  that  lycth  upon  him  of  Comnund  ud 
Government,  constrain  him  to  bee  continually  at  the  Hdtn, 
and  to  commit  the  Ministerial!  Offices  to  others  under  him. 

,  In  the  like  manner  our  Saviour  (who  surdy  bad 

-^  "  *■  '■     power  to  Baptize)  Baptized  none*  himselfe,  but 

sent  his  Apostles  and  Disciples  to  Baptize.      So  also  S.  Paul,  t^ 

the  necessity  of  Preaching   in    diven  and    (xr  distant    place*, 

*i  Cer.i.       Baptized  few:  Amongst  all  the  Corinthians  be 
14,  16.  Baptized   only*    Crhpus,    Caiia,  and   Stephamu; 

■i  Cer.  I.       and    the    reason     was,    because    his    prindpall 
'7-  •Charge  was  to  Preach.    Whereby  it  is  manifest 

that  the  greater  Charge,  (such  as  is  the  Government  of  tbc 
Church,)  is  a  dispensation  for  the  Icsse.  The  reason  thcrcfixe 
why  Christian  Kings  use  not  to  Baptize,  is  evident,  and  the 
same,  for  which  at  this  day  there  are  few  Baptized  by  Bisbc^ 
and  by  the  Pope  fewer. 

And  as  concerning  Imposition  of  Hands,  whether  it  be 
needfull,  for  the  authorizing  of  a  King  to  Baptize,  and  Cotw 
secrate,  we  may  consider  thus. 

Imposition  of  Hands,  was  a  most  ancient  publique  ceremony 
amongst  the  Jews,  by  which  was  designed,  and  made  certain, 
the  person,  or  other  thing  intended  in  a  mans  prayer,  blessing 
sacrifice,  consecration,  condemnation,  or  other  speech.  So 
Jacob  in  blessing  the  children  of  Joseph  {Gtn.  +8.  14.)  Lmd  his 
right  Hand  on  Efhraim  the  youngtr,  and  his  left  Hand  m 
Manasuh  the  fint  born ;  and  [298]  this  he  did  wittingly  (tbou^ 
they  were  so  presented  to  him  by  Joseph,  as  he  was  forced  10 
doing  it  to  stretch  out  his  arms  acrosse)  to  design  to  whom  be 
intended  the  greater  blessing.  So  also  in  the  sacrificing  of  the 
Burnt  oiFering,  Aaron  is  commanded  [Exod.  29.  lo.j  1$  Ltf 
his  Hands  an  the  head  af  the  bullaci ;  and  [ver.  15.]  /«  Lay  ha 
Hand  an  the  head  of  the  ramnu.  The  same  is  also  said  a^iti, 
Lrvit,  I.  4.  U.  8.  14.  Likewise  Moses  when  he  ordaiM^ 
Joshua  to  be  Captain  of  the  Israelites,  that  is,  consecrated  him 
to  Gods  service,  \_Numb.  27.  23.]  Laid  his  Hands  upon  himt 
and  gave  him  his  Charge^  designing,  and  rendring  certain,  wh) 
it  was  they  were  to  obey  in  war.  And  in  the  conseciaoon  o' 
theLevites  [^Numb.  8.  10.]  God  commanded  that  tbt  ChiUrm^ 
Israel  should  Put  their  Hands  upon  the  Levites.  And  in  the  con- 
demnation of  him  that  had  blasphemed  the  Lord  [Z«vi/.  24. 14.] 
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God  commanded  that  all  that  heard  bim  should  Lay  their 
Hands  an  his  htady  and  that  all  the  Congrigation  should  stent 
bim.  And  why  should  they  only  that  heard  him,  Lay  their 
liands  upon  him,  and  not  rather  a  Priest,  Levite,  or  other 
Minister  of  Justice,  but  that  none  else  were  able  to  design,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  eyes  of  the  Congregation,  who  it  was  that 
had  blasphemed,  and  ought  to  die  ?  And  to  design  a  man,  or 
any  other  thing,  by  the  Hand  to  the  Eye,  is  lesse  subject  to 
muuJce,  than  when  it  is  done  to  the  Eare  by  a  Name. 

And  so  much  was  this  ceremony  observed,  that  in  blessing 
the  whole  Congregation  at  once,  which  cannot  be  done  by 
Laying  on  of  Hands,  yet  Aaron  [Levit,  g.  22.]  did  lift  up  hts 
Hand  towards  the  peopU  when  he  bUistd  thtm.  And  we  read 
also  of  the  like  ceremony  of  Consecration  of  Temples  amongst 
the  Heathen,  as  that  the  Priest  laid  his  Hands  on  some  post  of 
^e  Temple,  all  the  while  he  was  uttering  the  words  of  Con- 
•ecration.  So  naturall  it  is  to  design  any  individuall  thing, 
lather  by  the  Hand,  to  assure  the  Eyes,  than  by  Words  to 
inform  the  Eare  in  matters  of  Gods  Publique  service. 

This  ceremony  was  not  therefore  new  in  our  Saviours  time. 
For  Jairus  [Mark  5.  23,]  whose  daughter  was  sick,  besought 
our  aaviour  (not  to  heal  her,  but)  to  Lay  his  Hands  upon  her., 
that  ihee  might  bet  healed.  And  [Matth.  19.  13.]  they  brought 
umtt  him  little  children,  that  hee  should  Put  his  Hands  on  them, 
and  Pray. 

According  Co  this  ancient  Rite,  the  Apostles,  and  Presbyters, 
and  the  Presoytery  it  self.  Laid  Hands  on  them  whom  they 
ordained  Pastors,  and  withall  prayed  for  them  that  they  might 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  not  only  once,  but  sometimes 
oftner,  when  a  new  occasion  was  presented  ;  but  the  end  was 
•till  the  same,  namely  a  punccuall,  and  religious  designation  of 
the  person,  ordained  either  to  the  Pastorall  Charge  in  general, 
or  to  a  particular  Mission ;  so  [A/.  6.  6.]  The  Apostles  Prayed, 
and  Laid  their  Hands  on  the  seven  Deacons ;  which  was  done, 
not  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  (for  they  were  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  before  they  were  chosen,  as  appeareth  im[29oJme- 
diately  before,  verse  3.)  but  to  design  them  to  that  Office. 
And  after  Philip  the  Deacon  had  converted  certain  persons  in 
Samaria,  Peter  and  John  went  down  [Act  8.17.]  and  Laid 
tbtir  Hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
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not  only  an  Apostle,  but  a  Presbyter  had  this  power:  For 
S.  Paul  adviseth  Timothy  [i  Tim.  5,  22.]  Lay  Hands  luddtHij 
on  no  man  ;  that  is,  designe  no  man  rashly  to  the  Office  of  a 
Pastor.  The  whole  Presbytery  Laid  their  Hands  on  Timothy, 
as  we  read  i  77m.  4.  14.  but  this  is  to  be  understood,  as  that 
some  did  it  by  the  appointment  of  the  Presbytery,  uid  most 
likely  their  TrpoeoTwy,  or  Prolocutor,  which  it  mav  be  wat 
St.  Paul  himself.  For  in  his  2  Epist.  to  Tim.  ver.  o.  he  saith 
to  him,  Slirre  up  the  gift  of  God  luhich  is  in  thet^  by  tht  Laying  m 
of  my  Hands :  where  note  by  the  way,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  not  meant  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  but  uic  Gifts 
necessary  to  the  Pastorall  Office.  We  read  also,  that  St.  Paul 
had  Imposition  of  Hands  twice  ;  once  from  Ananias  at  Damas- 
cus [^Acts  9.  17, 18.]  at  the  time  of  his  Baptisme ;  and  a^in 
[jfcts  13.  3.]  at  Antioch,  when  he  was  iirst  sent  out  to  PrcacL 
The  use  then  of  this  ceremony  considered  in  the  Ordination  of 
Pastors,  was  to  design  the  Person  to  whom  they  gave  such 
Power.  But  if  there  had  been  then  any  Christian,  that  had 
had  the  Power  of  Teaching  before ;  the  Baptizing  of  him,  that 
is,  the  making  him  a  Christian,  had  given  him  no  new  Power, 
but  had  onely  caused  him  to  preach  true  Doctrine,  that  is,  to 
use  his  Power  aright ;  and  therefore  the  Imposition  of  Haiub 
had  been  unnecessary ;  Baptisme  it  selfe  had  been  sufficient 
But  every  Soveraign,  before  Christianity,  had  the  power  of 
Teaching,  and  Ordaining  Teachers ;  and  therefore  Christianity 
gave  them  no  new  Right,  but  only  directed  them  in  the  way 
of  teaching  Truth ;  and  consequently  they  needed  no  Impoattion 
of  Hands  {besides  that  which  is  done  in  Baptisme)  to  authorize 
them  to  exercise  any  part  of  the  Pastorall  Function,  as  namely, 
to  Baptize,  and  Consecrate.  And  in  the  Old  Testameat, 
though  the  Priest  only  had  right  to  Consecrate,  during  the 
time  that  the  Soveraignty  was  in  the  High  Priest ;  yet  it  wn  I 
not  so  when  the  Soveraignty  was  in  the  King:  For  we  read 
[i  Kings  8.]  That  Solomon  Blessed  the  People,  Consecrated  the 
Temple,  and  pronounced  that  Publique  Prayer,  which  is  the  | 
pattern  now  for  Consecration  of  all  Christian  Churches,  ind  J 
Chappels :  whereby  it  appears,  he  had  not  only  the  ng^t  of  I 
Ecclesiasticall  Government ;  but  also  of  exercising  EcclesiastkaO  I 
Functions.  j 

From  this  consolidation  of  the  Right  Politique,  and  £cck- 
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siastique  in  Christian  Soveraigns,  it  is  evident,  they  have  all 
muiner  of  Power  over  their  Subjects,  that  can  be  j-/,,  chill 
given  to  man,  for  the  government  of  mens  ex-  Sovtraigntif 
teraall  actions,  both  in  Policv,  and  Rehgion  ;  and  ^J^^"'" 
may  make  such  Laws,  as  tnemselves  shall  judge  cMure/i  in  Aii 
fittest,  for  the  government  of  their  own  Sub-  own  Dami- 
jects,  both  as  they  are  the  Common -wealth,  and  "'""'■ 
as  they  are  the  Church  :  for  both  State,  and  Church  are  the 
same  men.     [300] 

If  they  please  therefore,  they  may  (as  many  Christian  Kings 
now  doc)  commit  the  government  of  their  Subjects  in  matters 
of  Religion  to  the  Pope  ;  but  then  the  Pope  is  in  that  point 
Subordinate  to  them,  and  exerciseth  that  Charge  in  anothers 
Dominion  yure  Civili,  in  the  Right  of  the  Civill  Sovcraign ; 
not  yure  Divina,  in  Gods  Right ;  and  may  therefore  be 
discharged  of  that  0(Ece,  when  the  Soveraign  for  the  good  of 
his  Subjects  shall  think  it  necessary.  They  may  also  if  they 
please,  commit  the  care  of  Religion  to  one  Supreme  Pastor,  or 
to  an  Assembly  of  Pastors ;  and  give  them  what  power  over  the 
Church,  or  one  over  another,  they  think  most  convenient ;  and 
what  titles  of  honor,  as  of  Bishops,  Archbishops,  Priests,  or 
Presbyters,  they  will ;  and  make  such  Laws  for  their  maintenance, 
either  by  Tithes,  or  otherwise,  as  they  please,  so  they  doc  it 
out  of  a  sincere  conscience,  of  which  God  onely  is  the  Judge. 
It  is  the  Civill  Soveraign,  that  is  to  appoint  Judges,  and  Inter- 
preters of  the  Canonicall  Scriptures  ;  for  it  is  he  that  malceth 
them  Laws.  It  is  he  also  that  giveth  strength  to  Excommuni- 
cations ;  which  but  for  such  Laws  and  Punishments,  as  may 
humble  obstinate  Libertines,  and  reduce  them  to  union  with 
the  rest  of  the  Church,  would  bee  contemned.  In  summe,  he 
hath  the  Supreme  Power  in  all  causes,  as  well  Ecclesiasticail, 
as  Civill,  as  f^r  as  concerneth  actions,  and  words,  for  those 
onely  are  known,  and  may  be  accused ;  and  of  that  which 
cannot  be  accused,  there  is  no  Judg  at  all,  but  God,  that 
knoweth  the  heart.  And  these  Rights  are  incident  to  all 
Soveraigns,  whether  Monarchs,  or  Assemblies ;  for  they  that 
are  the  Representants  of  a  Christian  People,  are  Representants 
of  the  Church  :  for  a  Church,  and  a  Common-wealth  of  Chris- 
tian People,  are  the  same  thing. 

Though  this  that  I  have  here  said,  and  in  other  places  of  this 
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Book,  seem  deer  enough  for  the   asserting  of  the  Supreme 
Cardinal        Ecclesiasticall    Power  to   Christian   Soveraigiu; 
^'t'^f^'        y^^   because   the   Pope  of  Romes   challenge  to 
Summo  ^^^^  Power   universally,    hath    been    maintained 

PoDtilice  chieHy,  and  I  think  as  strongly  as  is  possible,  by 

eonsuiend.  Cardinall  Belkrmine,  in  his  Controversiei>(SiniiM 

Pmtifice ;  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to 
examine  the  grounds,  and  strength  of  his  Discourse. 

Of  hve  Books  he  hath  written  of  this  subject,  the  fint 
The  /E  containcth    three   Questions ;    One,   Which   is 

i,^_  simply  the  best  government,  Monarchy^  Arittacracj, 

or  Democracy ;  and  concludeth  for  neither,  but  for 
a  government  mixt  of  all  three  :  Another,  which  of  these  is  the 
best  Government  of  the  Church ;  and  concludeth  for  the  mizt, 
but  which  should  most  participate  of  Monarchy  :  The  third, 
whether  in  this  mixt  Monarchy,  St.  Peter  had  the  place  at 
Monarch.  Concerning  his  first  Conclusion,  I  have  already 
sufficiently  proved  (chapt.  18.)  that  all  Governments,  whicB 
men  arc  bound  to  obey,  are  Simple,  and  Absolute.  In 
Monarchy  there  is  but  One  Man  Supreme ;  and  all  other  men 
that  have  any  kind  of  Power  in  the  State,  have  it  by  hb 
Commission,  during  his  pleasure  ;  and  execute  it  in  his  name: 
And  in  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy,  but  One  SupTcme 
Assembly,  [301]  with  the  same  Power  that  in  Monardiy 
belongeth  to  the  Monarch,  which  is  not  a  Mixt,  but  an 
Absolute  Soveraignty.  And  of  the  three  sorts,  which  is  die 
best,  is  not  to  be  disputed,  where  any  one  of  them  is  already 
established  ;  but  the  present  ought  alwaies  to  be  preferred, 
maintained,  and  accounted  best ;  because  it  is  against  both  the 
Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Divine  positive  Law,  to  doe  any  thing 
tending  to  the  subversion  thereof.  Besides,  it  maketh  nothing 
to  the  Power  of  any  Pastor,  (unlessc  he  have  the  Civil!  Sovc-  | 
raignty,)  what  kind  of  Government  is  the  best}  because  their 
Calling  is  not  to  govern  men  by  Commandement,  but  to  teach 
them,  and  perswade  them  by  Arguments,  and  leave  it  to  tbea 
to  consider,  whether  they  shall  embrace,  or  reject  the  Doctrine 
taught.  For  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy,  do  mart: 
out  unto  us  three  sorts  of  Soveraigns,  not  of  Pasters ;  or,  as  we 
may  say,  three  sorts  of  Masters  of  Families,  not  three  sorts  of 
'^hoolmasters  for  their  children. 
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And  therefore  the  second  Conclusion,  concerning  the  best 
(bnn  of  Government  of  the  Church,  is  nothing  to  the  question 
(rf"  the  Popes  Power  without  his  own  Dominions  :  For  in  all 
Other  Common -wealths  his  Power  (if  hec  have  any  at  aJl)  is 
that  of  the  Schoolmaster  onely,  and  not  of  the  Master  of  the 
Family. 

For  the  third  Conclusion,  which  is,  that  St.  Peter  was 
Monarch  of  the  Church,  he  bringeth  for  his  chiefe  argument  the 
{dace  of  S.  Matth.  (chap,  i6,  l8,  19.)  Thou  art  Peter,  And  upan 
this  raci  I  will  build  my  Church,  Ofc.  And  I  will  give  thee  the 
ityes  af  Heaven ;  whatsoever  thou  shalt  hind  on  Earthy  shall  be 
iaund  in  Heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shall  loose  on  Earth,  shall 
it  loosed  in  Heaven.  Which  place  well  considered,  proveth  no 
more,  but  that  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  for  foundation  one 
ooely  Article  ;  namely,  that  which  Peter  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Apostles  professing,  gave  occasion  to  our  Saviour  to  speak  the 
words  here  cited  ;  which  that  wee  may  cleerly  understand,  we 
are  to  consider,  that  our  Saviour  preached  by  himself,  by  John 
Baptist,  and  by  his  Apostles,  nothing  but  this  Article  of  Faith, 
that  ht  was  the  Christ;  all  other  Articles  requiring  ^ith  no 
Otherwise,  than  as  founded  on  that.  John  began  first,  {Mat. 
3.2.)  preaching  only  this,  The  Kingdome  of  God  is  at  hand. 
Then  our  Saviour  himself  {Mat.  4_  17.)  preached  the  same  : 
And  to  his  Twelve  Apostles,  when  he  gave  them  their  Com- 
mission {Mat.  10.7.)  there  is  no  mention  of  preaching  any 
other  Article  but  that.  This  was  the  fundamentall  Article, 
that  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Churches  Faith.  Afterwards  the 
Apostles  being  returned  to  him,  he  asketh  them  all,  {Mat. 
16.  13.)  not  Peter  onely,  ff^ho  men  said  he  was;  and  they 
answered,  that  some  said  he  was  "J^hn  the  Baptist,  some  Ellas, 
and  ethers  Jerimias,  or  one  of  the  Prophets:  Then  (ver.  15.)  he 
asked  them  all  again,  (not  Peter  onely)  Whom  say  yee  that  I  am  ? 
Therefore  S.  Peter  answered  {for  them  all)  Thou  art  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Living  God;  which  I  said  is  the- Foundation  of  the 
Faith  of  the  whole  Church  ;  from  which  our  Saviour  takes  the 
oc[302  jcasion  of  saying,  Upon  this  stone  I  will  build  my  Church  ; 
By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  Foundation -Stone  of  the 
Church,  was  meant  the  Fundamentall  Article  of  the  Churches 
Faith.  But  why  then  (will  some  object)  doth  our  Saviour 
interpose  these  words,  Thou  art  Peter  ?  If  the  originall  of  this 
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text  had  been  rigidly  translated,  the  reason  would  easily  han 
appeared :  We  are  cheretbre  to  consider,  that  the  Aposde  Simon, 
was  surnamed  S/ow,  (which  is  the  signification  of  the  Syriacke 
word  Cephasy  and  of  the  Greek  word  Petrus).  Our  Saviour 
therefore  after  the  confession  of  that  Fundamental!  Article, 
alluding  to  his  name,  said  (as  if  it  were  in  English)  thus,  Thou 
art  Stane^  and  upon  this  Stone  I  will  build  my  Church  :  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  this  Article,  that  /  am  the  Christy  is  tbe 
Foundation  of  all  the  Faith  I  require  in  those  that  arc  to  bee 
members  of  my  Church  :  Neither  is  this  allusion  to  a  name,  an 
unusual!  thing  in  common  speech  :  But  It  had  been  a  strange, 
and  obscure  speech,  if  our  Saviour  intending  to  build  his  Chuicli 
on  the  Person  of  S.  Peter,  had  said,  thou  art  a  Slant,  and  ufM 
this  Stone  I  tuilt  build  my  Church,  when  it  was  so  obvious  with- 
out ambiguity  to  have  said,  /  w///  buiM  my  Church  on  thee  ;  anil 
yet  there  haa  been  stil!  the  same  allusion  to  his  name. 

And  for  the  following  words,  /  u/iil  give  thee  the  Keyes  if 
Heaven,  &c.  it  is  no  more  than  what  our  Saviour  gave  also  to 
all  the  rest  of  his  Disciples  [Matth.  i8.  i8.]  IVhatsoever  jie 
shall  bind  on  Earthy  thalt  be  hound  in  Heaven.  And  whatuevtr 
ye  shall  loose  on  Earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven.  But  howso- 
ever this  be  interpreted,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Power  here 
granted  belongs  to  all  Supreme  Pastors ;  such  as  are  all  Christian 
Civill  Soveraignes  in  their  own  Dominions.  In  so  much,  as  if 
St.  Peter,  or  our  Saviour  himself  had  converted  any  of  them  to 
beleeve  him,  and  to  acknowledge  his  Kingdome ;  yet  bccauK 
his  Kingdome  is  not  of  this  world,  he  had  left  the  supreme  care 
of  converting  his  subjects  to  none  but  him;  or  else  hee  must 
have  deprived  him  of  the  Soveraignty,  to  which  the  Right  of 
Teaching  is  inseparably  annexed.  And  thus  much  in  refuta- 
tion of  his  first  Book,  wherein  hee  would  prove  St.  Peter  to 
have  been  the  Monarch  Universal!  of  the  Church,  that  is  to 
say,  of  all  the  Christians  in  the  world. 

The  second  Book  hath  two  Conclusions :  One,  that  S.  Peter 

was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  there  dyed :  The  other, 
B^  ""^^      *''^'  ^^^  ?ope&  of  Rome  are  his  Successors.     Both 

which  have  been  disputed  by  others.  But  sup- 
posing them  true ;  yet  if  by  Bishop  of  Rome,  bee  understood 
either  the  Monarch  of  the  Church,  or  the  Supreme  Pastor  of  it; 
not  Silvester,  but  Constantine  (who  was  the  first  Cbristiu 
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mperour)  was  that  Bishop ;  and  as  Constandne,  so  all  other 
llristian  Emperors  were  of  Right  supreme  Bishops  of  the 
.Oman  Empire ;  I  say  of  the  Roman  Empire,  not  of  all 
Ihristendome :  For  other  Christian  Soveraigns  had  the  same 
.ight  in  their  severall  Territories,  as  to  an  Office  essentially 
Ihaerent  to  their  Soveraignty.  Which  shall  serve  for  answer 
t  his  second  Book.     [303] 

In  the  third  Book,  he  handleth  the  question  whether  the 
ope  be  Antichrist.    For  my  part,  I  see  no  argu- 
lent  that  proves  he  is   so,   in   that  sense   the     ^^   ' 
:ripture  useth  the  name :  nor  will  I  take  any 
-gument   from  the  quality  of  Antichrist,  to  contradict  the 
.uthority  he  exerclseth,  or  hath  heretofore  exercised  in  the 
dominions  of  any  other  Prince,  or  State. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  fbre- 
ild,  and  the  Jews  expected  a  Messiah,  that  is,  a  Christ,  that 
lould  re-establish  amongst  them  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
id  been  rejected  by  them  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  when  they 
squired  a  King  after  the  manner  of  other  Nations.  This 
Epectatisn  of  theirs,  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  Imposture 
r  all  such,  as  had  both  the  ambition  to  attempt  the  attaining 
'the  Kingdome,  and  the  art  to  deceive  the  People  by  counter- 
it  miracles,  by  hypocritical!  life,  or  by  orations  and  doctrine 
ausible.  Our  Saviour  therefore,  and  his  Apostles  forewarned 
len  of  False  Prophets,  and  of  False  Christs.  False  Christs, 
-e  such  as  pretend  to  be  the  Christ,  but  are  not,  and  are  called 
roperly  Antichrists^  \n  such  sense,  as  when  there  happeneth  a 
:hisme  in  the  Church  by  the  election  of  two  Popes,  the  one 
Jleth  the  other  Antipapa,  or  the  false  Pope.  And  therefore 
jitichrist  in  the  proper  signification  hath  two  essentiall  marks ; 
Ine,  that  he  denyeth  Jesus  to  be  Christ ;  and  another  that  he 
■ofesseth  himselfe  to  bee  Christ.  The  first  Mark  is  set  down 
f  S.  yohn  in  his  i  Epist.  4,  ch,  3.  ver.  Every  Spirit  that 
nftiitth  not  that  Jnus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fltih^  is  not  if  God; 
ttd  this  is  the  Spirit  of  Antichrist.  The  other  Mark  is  ex- 
ivssed  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  (Mat.  24.  5.)  Many  shall 
fiu  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ ;  and  again,  If  any  man 
'all  say  unto  you,  Loe,  here  is  Christy  there  is  Christy  believe  it  not. 
jid  therefore  Antichrist  must  be  a  False  Christ,  that  is,  some 
le  of  them  that  shall  pretend  themselves  to  be  Christ.     And 
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out  of  these  two  Marks,  to  deny  Jeius  te  h  the  Ckrisi,  and  to 
affirm  himsdfe  to  be  the  Christ,  it  followeth,  that  he  must  also 
be  an  Adversary  tfjrsus  the  true  Chrhl,  which  is  another  usuall  ' 
signiAcation  of  the  word  Antichrist.  But  of  these  main 
Antichrists,  there  is  one  special!  one,  o  Avriy^ptrro^y  Tw 
Antichrist,  or  Antichrist  definitely,  as  one  certaine  person;  not  i 
indetinitel)'  an  Antichrist.  Now  seeing  the  Pope  of  Rome,  I 
neither  pretendeth  himself,  nor  denyeth  Jesus  to  bee  tbe 
Christ,  I  perceive  not  how  he  can  be  called  Antidirist;  Iff 
which  word  is  not  meant,  one  that  falsely  pretendeth  to  be  Ha 
Lieutenant,  or  Vicar  general],  but  to  be  Hee.  There  is  also 
some  Mark  of  the  time  of  this  speciall  Antichrist,  as  {Mgt.  24. 
15.)  when  that  abominable  Destroyer,  spoken  of 
^^•Z)o«.9.  by  Daniel,  •shall  sand  in  the  Holy  place,  and 
such  tribulation  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  nor  ever  shall  be  again,  insomuch  as  if  it  were  to 
last  long,  (ver.  22.)  no  fitsh  ceuui  bi  saved;  but  for  the  elects  uki 
those  days  shall  be  shortened  {m^de  fewer).  But  that  tribulatioo 
is  not  yet  come  ;  for  it  is  to  be  followed  immediately  (ver.  29.) 
by  a  darkening  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  a  idling  of  the  Stan,  a 
concussion  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  glorious  coming  again  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  cloudes.  And  [304]  therefore  Tbe  Antiehrittit 
not  yet  come  i  whereas,  many  Popes  are  both  come  and  gone. 
It  is  true,  the  Pope  in  taking  upon  him  to  give  Laws  to  lU 
Christian  Kings,  and  Nations,  usurpeth  a  Kingdome  in  thi) 
world,  which  Christ  took  not  on  him :  but  he  doth  it  not  ts 
Chriitfbut  2s for  Christ.,  wherein  thereisnothingof  Tbe  Atitichrisl. 

In  the  fourth  Book,  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  the  supreme 

Judg   in   all   questions  of  Faith   and    Manncn^ 

^^'/^'**      {which  is  as  much  as  to  be  tbe  absolute  Mmarch^ 

all  Christians  in  the  world.,)  he  brineeth  three    ; 
Propositions:  The  first,  that  his  Judgments  are  Infitllible :  TTie    ' 
second,  that  he  can  make  very  Laws,  and  punish  those  that 
observe  them  not :  The  third,  that  our  Saviour  conferred  aD 
Jurisdiction  Ecclesiastical  I  on  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

For  the  Infallibility  of  his  Judgments,  he  alledgcth  tbe 
Scriptures:  the  first,  that  of  Luke  22.  31.  Simon,  Simen,  Sis' 
hath  desired yau  that  hie  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prajd 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  faile  not  j  and  when  thou  art  comerieJt 
Strengthen  [thy^  Brethren.  This,  according  to  Bellannines  ei- 
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idtion^  is,  that  Christ  gave  here  to  Simon  Peter  two  privi- 
dgcs :   one,  that  neither  his  Faith  should  fail,        j'^i,  ^^ 
71  the  Faith  of  any  of  his  successors :  the  other,     the  InfaiH- 
Ht  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  successors  should     ^''K^-^ 
<eT  define  any  point  concerning  Faith,  or  Man-     'hidgaiunl 
in  erroneously,  or  contrary  to  the  definition  of    iripaints 

former  Pope ;  Which  is  a  strange,  and  very  '/  ^'^*- 
uch  strained  interpretation.  But  he  that  with  attention 
adeth  that  chapter,  shall  find  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole 
Tipture,  that  makcth  more  against  the  Popes  Authority,  than 
js  very  place.  The  Priests  and  Scribes  seelcing  to  kill  our 
iviour  at  the  Passeover,  and  Judas  possessed  with  a  resolution 

betray  him,  and  the  day  of  killing  the  Passeover  being  come, 
IT  Saviour  celebrated  the  same  with  his  Apostles,  wnich  he 
id,  till  the  Kingdome  of  God  was  come  hee  would  doe  no 
ore  i  and  withalT  to!d  them,  that  one  of  them  was  to  betray 
m  :  Hereupon  they  questioned,  which  of  them  it  should  be; 
id  withall  (seeing  the  next  Passeover  their  Master  would 
lebrate  should  be  when  he  was  King)  entred  into  a  conten- 
ui,  who  should  then  be  the  greatest  man.  Our  Saviour 
erefore  told  them,  that  the  Kings  of  the  Nations  had  Do- 
inion  over  their  Subjects,  and  are  called  by  a  name  (in 
ritrew)  that  signifies  Bountifull ;  but  I  cannot  be  so  to  you, 
•u  must  endeavour  to  serve  one  another;  I  ordain  you  a 
ingdome,  but  it  is  such  as  my  Father  hath  ordained  mee ;  a 
ingdome  that  I  am  now  to  purchase  with  my  blood,  and  not 

possesse  till  my  second  coming ;  then  yee  shall  eat  and  drinit 

my  Table,  and  sit  on  Thrones,  judging  the  twelve  Tribes  of 
rad :  And  then  addressing  himself  to  St.  Peter,  he  saith, 
moity  Simon,  Satan  seeks  by  suggesting  a  present  domination, 

weaken  your  faith  of  the  future ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
at  thy  l^ith  shall  not  fail ;  Thou  therefore  (Note  this,)  being 
inverted,  and  understanding  my  Ringdome  as  of  another 
orld,  confirm  the  same  faith  in  thy   Brethren:  To  which 

Peter  answered  (as  one  that  no  more  expected  any  authority 

this  world)    Lord  I  am   ready   to  got    with  thee^   not  onely 

PS]    '*    Prison,    but    to    Death.       Whereby    it    is    manifest, 

Peter  had  not  onely  no  jurisdiction  given  him  in  this  world. 
It  a  chaise  to  teach  all  the  other  Apostles,  that  they  also 
ould   have   none.     And   for   the  In^ibility  of  St.  Peters 
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sentence  definitive  in  matter  of  Faith,  there  is  no  more  to  he 
attributed  to  it  out  of  this  Text,  than  that  Peter  should  continue 
in  the  beleef  of  this  point,  namely,  that  Christ  should  come 
again,  and  possesse  the  FCingdome  at  the  day  of  Judgement; 
which  was  not  given  by  this  Text  to  all  his  Successors  j  for  wee 
see  they  claime  it  in  the  World  that  now  is. 

The  second  place  is  that  of  Matth.  i6.  Thou  art  Peitr^  awi 
upon  this  rackt  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  thtU 
not  prevail  against  it.  By  which  (as  I  have  already  shewn  in 
this  chapter)  is  proved  no  more,  than  that  the  gates  of  Hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  the  confession  of  Peter,  which  gare 
occasion  to  that  speech ;  namely  this,  that  "Jesus  is  Christ  lit 
Sonne  of  God. 

The  third  Text  is  John  2I.  ver.  16,  17.  Feed  my  shtef; 
which  contains  no  more  but  a  Commission  of  Teaching  :  And 
if  we  grant  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  to  be  contained  in  that 
name  of  Sheep ;  then  it  is  the  supreme  Power  of  Teaching :  but 
it  was  oncly  for  the  time  that  there  were  no  Christian  Sove- 
raigns  already  possessed  of  that  Supremacy.  But  I  have  already 
proved,  that  Christian  Soveraignes  are  in  their  owne  Dominion! 
the  supreme  Pastors,  and  instituted  thereto,  by  vertue  of  their 
being  Baptized,  though  without  other  Imposition  of  Hands. 
For  such  Imposition  being  a  Ceremony  of  designing  the  person, 
is  needlesse,  when  hce  is  already  designed  to  the  Power  of 
Teaching  what  Doctrine  he  will,  by  his  institution  to  u 
Absolute  Power  over  his  Subjects.  For  as  I  have  proved 
before,  Soveraigns  are  supreme  Teachers  (in  generall)  by  their 
Office  ;  and  therefore  oblige  themselves  (by  their  Baptisme)  to 
teach  the  Doctrine  of  Christ :  And  when  they  suffer  others  to 
teach  their  people,  they  doe  it  at  the  perill  of  their  own  souls; 
for  it  is  at  the  hands  of  the  Heads  of  Families  that  God  will 
require  the  account  of  the  instruction  of  his  Children  and 
Servants.  It  is  of  Abraham  himself,  not  of  a  hireling,  that 
God  saith  (Gen.  18.  19.)  /  inaiv  him  that  he  will  command  Us 
Children.,  and  his  houshotd  after  him,  that  they  ieep  the  way  eftit 
Lord,  and  da  Justice  and  judgement. 

The  fourth  place  is  that  of  Exod.  28.  30.  Thou  ihalt  fut 
in  the  Breastplate  of  Judgment^  the  Urim  and  the  Thummin: 
which  hee  saith  is  interpreted  by  the  Scptuagint  Z^Xweriv  xai 
dXifSeMV,  that  is.  Evidence  and  Truth:  And  thence  concludctb, 
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irod  had  given  Evidence,  and  Truth,  (which  is  almost  Infidli- 
ility,)  to  the  High  Priest,  But  be  it  Evidence  and  Truth  it 
elfc  that  was  given  ;  or  be  it  but  Admonition  to  the  Priest  to 
ndeavour  to  inform  himself  clecrly,  and  give  judgment  up- 
ightly;  yet  in  that  it  was  given  to  the  High  Priest,  it  was 
jven  to  the  Civil]  Soveraign  :  For  such  next  under  God  was 
he  High  Priest  in  [the]  Common-wealth  of  Israel ;  and  is  an 
rgument  [306]  for  Evidence  and  Truth,  that  is,  for  the 
Cedes iasticall  Supremacy  of  Civil!  Soveraigns  over  their  own 
■uhjects,  against  the  pretended  Power  of  the  Pope.  These 
je  a]I  the  Texts  hee  bringeth  for  the  Infellibility  of  the 
Judgement  of  the  Pope,  in  point  of  Faith. 

For  the  Infallibihty  of  his  Judgment  concerning  Maimers, 
lee  bringeth  one  Text,  which  is  that  of  John  it.        Texitfer 
3.  ff^en  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  hee  will  lead     ihi  ituu  >k 
011  into  all  truth  ;  where  (saith  he)  by  all  truth,  is     P"'"'  'f 
neant,  at  least,  all  truth  necessary   te  salvation.     *''""""■ 
}ut  with  this  mitigation,  he  attributeth  no  more  Infallibility  to 
he  Pope,  than  to  anv  man  that  professeth  Christianity,  and  is 
lot  to  be  damned  :  P  or  if  any  man  erre  in  any  point,  wherein 
tot  to  erre  is  necessary  to  Salvation,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
■e  saved  ;   for  that   onely   is   necessary   to  Salvation,  without 
rhich  to  be  saved  is  impossible.    What  points  these  are,  I  shall 
leclare  out  of  the  Scripture  in  the  Chapter  following.     In  this 
Jace  I  say  no  more,  but  that  though  it  were  granted,  the  Pope 
xnild  not  possibly  teach  any  error   at  all,  yet  doth  not  this 
:ntitle  him  to  any  Jurisdiction  in  the  Dominions  of  another 
*rince,  unlesse  we  shall  also  say,  a  man  is  obliged  in  conscience 
O  set  on  work  upon  a!l  occasions  the  best  workman,  even  then 
dso  when  he  hath  formerly  promised  his  work  to  another. 

Besides  the  Text,  he  argueth  from  Reason,  thus.  If  the 
Vpc  could  erre  in  necessaries,  then  Christ  hath  not  sufficiently 
mvided  for  the  Churches  Salvation ;  because  he  hath  com- 
lUUlded  her  to  follow  the  Popes  directions.  But  this  Reason 
s  invalid,  unlesse  he  shew  when,  and  where  Christ  commanded 
hat,  or  took  at  all  any  notice  of  a  Pope  :  Nay  granting  what- 
«ever  was  given  to  S.  Peter,  was  given  to  the  Popej  yet  seeing 
:herc  is  in  the  Scripture  no  command  to  any  man  to  obey 
it,  Peter,  no  man  can  bee  just,  that  obeyeth  him,  when  his 
XMnmands  are  contrary  to  diose  of  his  lawfull  Soveraign. 
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Lastly,  it  hath  not  been  declared  by  the  Church,  nor  \if 
the  Pope  himselfe,  that  he  is  the  CiviU  Soveraign  of  all  the 
Christians  in  the  world  ;  and  therefore  all  Christians  are  not 
bound  to  acknowledge  his  Jurisdiction  in  point  of  Mannen. 
For  the  Civill  Soveraignty,  and  supreme  Judicature  in  con- 
troversies of  Manners,  are  the  same  thing :  And  the  Maken  of 
Civill  Laws,  are  not  onely  Declarers,  but  also  Makers  of  the 
justice,  and  injustice  of  actions ;  there  being  nothing  in  mem 
Manners  that  makes  them  righteous,  or  unrighteous,  but  tbeir 
conformity  with  the  Law  of  the  Soveraign.  And  therefore 
when  the  Pope  challengcth  Supremacy  in  controversies  of 
Manners,  hee  teacheth  men  to  disobey  the  CiviU  Soveraign  j 
which  is  an  erroneous  Doctrine,  contrary  to  the  many  precepti 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  delivered  to  us  in  the  Scripture. 

To  prove  the  Pope  has  Power  to  make  Laws,  he  alledgetli 
many  places;  as  first,  Deut.  17.  I3.  The  man  that  viili  im 
preiumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken  unto  the  Prirst^  {titi 
standtth  to  Minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  untt  the 
yudgey)  even  that  man  [307]  shall  die,  and  thou  shalt  put  avm) 
the  evill  from  Israel,  for  answer  whereunto,  we  are  » 
remember  that  the  High  Priest  (next  and  immediately  uodet 
God)  was  the  Civill  Soveraign ;  and  all  Judges  were  to  be 
constituted  by  him.  The  words  alledged  sound  therefore  thui. 
The  man  that  tvill  presume  to  disobey  the  Civill  Soveraign  f*r  Ai 
time  being,  or  any  of  bis  Officers  in  the  execution  of  their  pUcet, 
that  man  shall  die,  (^c.  which  is  cleerly  for  the  Civill  Sove- 
raignty, against  the  Universall  power  of  the  Pope. 

Secondly,  he  alledgeth  that  of  Matlh.  16.  ff'hattaever  yu 
shall  bind,  6fc.  and  interpreteth  it  for  such  binding  as  is  attributed 
(Matth,  23.  4.)  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  They  hind  htmif 
burthens,  and  grievous  to  be  horn,  and  lay  them  on  mens  sheulden; 
by  which  is  meant  (he  sayes)  Making  of  Laws ;  and  condudei 
thence,  that  the  Pope  can  make  Laws.  But  this  also  maketli 
onely  for  the  Legislative  power  of  Civill  Soveraigns  :  ¥tx  the 
Scribes,  and  Pharisees  sat  in  Moses  Chaire,  but  Mosea  next 
under  God  was  Soveraign  of  the  People  of  Israel:  and 
therefore  our  Saviour  commanded  them  to  doe  all  that  they 
should  say,  but  not  all  that  they  should  do.  That  is,  tt»  obcf  j 
their  Laws,  but  not  follow  their  Example.  ' 

The  third  place,  is  John  21. 16.  Feed  my  shtep-y  which  ii 
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M  a  Power  to  make  Laws,  but  a  command  to  Teach.  Making 
»ws  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  the  Family ;  who  by  his  owne 
Bcretion  cnooseth  his  Chaplain,  as  also  a  Schoolmaster  to 
'each  his  children. 

The  fourth  place  'Jahn  20. 2 1.  is  against  him.  The  words 
e,  Ai  my  Father  sent  nu,  so  send  I  you.  But  our  Saviour  was 
nt  to  Redeeem  (by  his  Death)  such  as  should  Beleeve  \  and 
f  his  own,  and  his  Apostles  preaching  to  prepare  them  for 
leir  entrance  into  his  Kingdome ;  which  he  himself  saith,  is 
yt  of  this  world,  and  hath  taught  us  to  pray  for  the  coming  of 
hereafter,  though  hee  refused  (Acts  i.  6,  7.)  to  tell  his 
.poetles  when  it  should  come ;  and  in  which,  when  it  comes, 
le  twelve  Apostles  shall  sit  on  twelve  Thrones  (every  one 
uiiaps  as  high  as  that  of  St.  Peter)  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes 
r  Israel.  Seeing  then  God  the  Father  sent  not  our  Saviour  to 
lake  Laws  in  this  present  world,  wee  may  conclude  from  the 
'tXtj  that  neither  did  our  Saviour  send  S.  Peter  to  make  Laws 
BTCf  but  to  perswade  men  to  expect  his  second  comming  with 
stcdfast  ^th ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  Subjects,  to  obey 
idr  Princes ;  and  if  Princes,  both  to  beleeve  it  themselves, 
nd  to  do  their  best  to  make  their  Subjects  doe  the  same; 
rhich  is  the  Office  of  a  Bishop.  Thetefore  this  place  maketh 
lost  strongly  for  the  joining  of  the  Ecclesiasticall  Supremacv 
>  the  Civil!  Soveraignty,  contrary  to  that  which  Cardinall 
lellarminc  alledgeth  it  for. 

The  fift  place  is  Acts  15.  28.  It  hath  sttmed  good  to  the  Holy 
firit,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden.,  than  these 
tctssary  things^  that  yee  abstain  from  meals  offered  to  Idals,  and 
■WB  bloud.,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication. 
Icre  hee  notes  the  word  Laying  of  burdens  for  the  Legislative 
308J  Power.  But  who  is  there,  that  reading  this  Text,  can 
IT,  this  stile  of  the  Apostles  may  not  as  properly  be  used  in 
^ving  Counsell,  as  in  making  Laws  ?  The  stile  of  a  Law  is, 
f^t  command :  But,  Wt  think  goody  is  the  ordinary  stile  of  them, 
bat  but  give  Advice ;  and  they  lay  a  Burthen  that  give  Advice, 
bough  it  bee  conditionall,  that  is,  if  they  to  whom  they  give  i^ 
r31  atuin  their  ends :  And  such  is  the  Burthen,  of  atisuining 
rom  things  strangled,  and  from  bloud ;  not  absolute,  but  in 
ase  they  will  not  erre.  I  have  shewn  before  (chap,  aj.)  that 
!aw,  ia  distinguished  irom  Counsell,  in  this,  that  the  reason  of 
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a  Law,  is  taken  from  the  designe,  and  benefit  of  him  tbt 
prescribeth  it ;  but  the  reason  of"  a  Counsell,  from  the  designe, 
and  benefit  of  him,  to  whom  the  Counsell  is  given.  But  hert, 
the  Apostles  aime  onely  at  the  benefit  of  the  converted 
Gentiles,  namely  their  Salvation  ;  not  at  their  own  benefit ;  fof 
having  done  their  endeavour,  they  shall  have  their  rcwird, 
whether  they  be  obeyed,  or  not.  And  therefore  the  Acts  of 
this  Councell,  were  not  Laws,  but  Counsells. 

The  sixt  p!ace  is  that  of  Rom.  13.  Let  rvery  Soul  bt  tyfya 
to  the  Higher  Pmiers^for  there  is  no  Power  hut  of  God;  whidi 
is  meant,  he  saith  not  onely  of  Secular,  but  also  of  Ecdesiastioll 
Princes.  To  which  I  answer,  first,  that  there  are  no  Eccloi- 
asticall  Princes  but  those  that  are  also  Civill  Sovcraignes ;  and 
their  Principalities  exceed  not  the  compassc  of  their  Civill  Sove- 
raignty ;  without  those  bounds  though  they  may  be  received  for 
Doctors,  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  for  Princes,  For  if  tbe 
Apostle  had  meant,  we  should  be  subject  both  to  our  own  Princes, 
and  also  to  the  Pope,  he  had  taught  us  a  doctrine,  which  Chriit 
himself  hath  told  us  is  impossible,  namely,  to  serve  tvja  Masten. 
And  though  the  Apostle  say  in  another  place,  /  write  tbae 
things  being  absent,  lest  being  present  I  should  use  sharfintssi, 
according  to  the  Peuier  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  ;  it  is  not, 
that  he  challenged  a  Power  either  to  put  to  death,  imprison, 
banish,  whip,  or  fine  any  of  them,  which  are  Punishments;  but 
onely  to  Excommunicate,  which  (without  the  Civill  Power)  a 
no  more  but  a  leaving  of  their  company,  and  having  no  more 
to  doc  with  them,  than  with  a  Heathen  man,  or  a  Publican  i 
which  in  many  occasions  might  be  a  greater  pain  to  d>e 
Excommunicant,  than  to  the  Excommunicate. 

The  seventh  place  is  1  Car.  4.  21.  Shal/  I  come  unto  yni  witb 
a  Rod,  or  in  love,  and  the  spirit  of  Unity  ?  But  here  again,  it  ■ 
not  the  Power  of  a  Magistrate  to  punish  offenders,  that  ii 
meant  by  a  Rod  ;  but  onely  the  Power  of  Excommunicatioa, 
which  is  not  in  its  owne  nature  a  Punishment,  but  ondy  a 
Denouncing  of  punishment,  that  Christ  shall  inflict,  when  be 
shall  be  in  possession  of  his  Kingdomc,  at  the  day  of  Judgment 
Nor  then  also  shall  it  bee  properly  a  Punishment,  as  upon  I 
Subject  that  hath  broken  the  Law ;  but  a  Revenge,  as  upon  lO 
Enemy,  or  Revolter,  that  denyeth  the  Right  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  Kingdome  :  And  therefore  this  proveth  not  the  Lcgialatiw 
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nver  oS  any  Bishop,  that  has  not  also  the  Civill  Power. 


The  eigl 


eighth  place  is,  Timothy  3.  2.  A  Bithop  must  be  the 
\ihand  hut  tf  one  wife,  vigilant,  lober,  i^e.  which  he  saith  was 
Law.  I  thought  that  none  could  make  a  Law  in  the  Church, 
It  the  Monarch  of  [the]  Church,  St.  Peter.  But  suppose  this 
«cept  made  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter ;  yet  I  see  no 
ason  why  to  call  it  a  Law,  rather  than  an  Advice,  seeing 
imothy  was  not  a  Subject,  but  a  Disciple  of  S.  Paul ;  nor  the 
icic  under  the  charge  of  Timothy,  his  Subjects  in  the  King- 
oie,  but  his  Scholars  in  the  Schoole  of  Christ :  If  all  the 
vcepts  he  giveth  Timothy,  be  Laws,  why  is  not  this  also  a 
iw,  Drink  no  Unger  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  healths 
it  ?  And  why  are  not  also  the  Precepts  of  good  Physitians, 

many  Laws  ?  but  that  it  is  not  the  Imperative  manner  of 
caking,  but  an  absolute  Subjection  to  a  Person,  that  malceth 
t  Precepts  Laws. 

In  like  majiner,  the  ninth  place,  I  Tim.  5.  19.  Against  an 
'eUr  receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  fVitnesses, 
a  wise  Precept,  but  not  a  Law. 

The  tenth  place  is,  Luke  10. 16.  He  that  heareth  you, 
areth  mee  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me.  And  there 
no  doubt,  but  he  that  despiseth  the  Counsell  of  those  that  are 
It  by  Christ,  despiseth  the  Counsell  of  Christ  himself.  But 
K>  are  those  now  that  are  sent  by  Christ,  but  such  as  are 
lained  Pastors  by  lawfull  Authority  f  and  who  are  lawfully 
lained,  that  are  not  ordained  by  the  Soveraign  Pastor  ?  and 
10  is  ordained  by  the  Soveraign  Pastor  in  a  Christian 
Hnmon-wealth,  that  is  not  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the 
veraign  thereof?    Out  of  this  place  therefore  it  followeth,  that 

which  heareth  his  Soveraign  being  a  Christian,  heareth 
irist;  and  hee  that  despiseth  the  Doctrine  which  his  King 
ing  a  Christian,  authorizeth,  despiseth  the  Doctrine  of  Christ 
■hich  is  not  that  which  Bellarmine  intendeth  here  to  prove, 
t  the  contrary).  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  a  Law.  Nay 
>re,  a  Christian  fCing,  as  a  Pastor,  and  Teacher  of  his  Subjects, 
ikea  not  thereby  his  Doctrines  Laws.  He  cannot  oblige  men 
beleeve  j  though  as  a  Civill  Soveraign  he  may  make  Laws 
table  to  his  Doctrine,  which  may  oblige  men  to  certain 
ioni,  and  sometimes  to  such  as  they  would  not  otherwise  do, 
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and  which  he  ought  not  to  command  ;  and  yet  when  they  in 
commanded,  they  are  Laws  ;  and  the  externall  actions  done  in 
obedience  to  them,  without  the  inward  approbation,  are  the 
actions  of  the  Soveraign,  and  not  of  the  Subject,  which  ii  in 
that  case  but  as  an  instrument,  without  any  motion  of  his  ownc 
at  all ;  because  God  hath  commanded  to  obey  them. 

The  eleventh,  is  every  place,  where  the  Apostle  fw 
Counsel),  putteth  some  word,  by  which  men  use  to  signifie 
Command  ;  or  calleth  the  following  of  his  Counsel!,  by  the 
name  of  Obedience.  And  therefore  they  are  alledged  out  of 
1  Cor.  1 1 .  2,  /  commend  you  for  keeping  my  Precepts  at  I  deRverd 
them  to  you.  The  Greek  is,  /  comment  you  for  keeping  tbm 
things  I  delivered  to  you,  as  I  delivered  them  :  Which  is  6r  frwo 
signifying  that  they  were  Laws,  or  any  [310]  thing  else,  but 
good  Counsell.  And  that  of  i  Thess.  4.  2.  Ttu  knew  vihtt 
commandemenlsu!egaveyou:vrhetetittGTef:k.woidiswaparfit)MS 
i&o>Kaf4.€V,  equivalent  to  irapeBeaKa/tev,  what  wet  ieitvend  (• 
you,  as  in  the  place  next  before  alledged,  which  docs  not  prove 
the  Traditions  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  any  more  than  Counselli; 
though  as  is  said  in  the  8  verse,  he  that  despiseth  them,  detpiseti 
not  man,  but  God:  For  our  Saviour  himself  came  not  to  Jud», 
that  is,  to  be  King  in  this  world  -,  but  to  Sacrifice  himxlf  for 
Sinners,  and  leave  Doctors  in  his  Church,  to  lead,  not  to  driie 
men  to  Christ,  who  never  accepteth  forced  actions,  (whidi  ii 
all  the  Law  produccth,)  but  the  inward  conversion  of  the  hearti 
which  is  not  the  work  of  Laws,  but  of  Counsell,  and  Doctrine. 

And  that  of  2  Thess.  3. 14.  If  any  man  Obey  net  sur  vmd 
by  this  Epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him,  tbtl 
he  may  bee  ashamed:  where  from  the  word  Obty,  he  wouM 
inferre,  that  this  Epistle  was  a  Law  to  the  Thessaloniau 
The  Epistles  of  the  Emperours  were  indeed  Laws.  If  there- 
fore the  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  were  also  a  Law,  they  were  to  ober 
two  Masters.  But  the  word  Obey,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek 
VTraxovfi,,  signifieth  hearkning  to,  or  putting  in  practice,  not 
onely  that  which  is  Commanded  by  him  that  has  right  to 
punish,  but  also  that  which  is  delivered  in  a  way  of  CounitU 
for  our  good  ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  docs  not  bid  kill  him  tint 
disobeys,  nor  beat,  nor  imprison,  nor  amerce  him,  which  Legii- 
lators  may  all  do ;  but  avoid  his  company,  that  he  may  bee 
ashamed :  whereby  it  is  evident,  it  was  not  the  Empire  of  u 
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Apostle,  but  his  Reputation  amongst  the  Faithfiill,  which  the 
Christians  stood  in  awe  of. 

The  last  place  is  that  of  Htb.  13. 17.  Obty  your  Ltaderiy  and 
submit  your  selves  to  them,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they 
that  must  ^vt  account:  Ana  here  also  is  intended  by  Obedience, 
a  following  of  their  Counsell :  For  the  reason  of  our  Obedience, 
is  not  drawn  from  the  will  and  command  of  our  Pastors,  but 
fiom  our  own  benefit,  as  being  the  Salvation  of  our  Soub  they 
watch  for,  and  not  for  the  Exaltation  of  their  own  Power,  and 
Authority.  If  it  were  meant  here,  that  all  they  teach  were 
Laws,  then  not  onely  the  Pope,  but  every  Pastor  in  his  Parish 
should  have  Legislative  Power.  Again,  they  that  are  bound  to 
obey,  their  Pastors,  have  no  power  to  examine  their  commands. 
What  then  shall  wee  say  to  St.  John  who  bids  us  (i  Epist. 
chap.  4.  vcr.  I.)  Not  to  believe  every  Spirit,  but  to  try  the  Spirit] 
wbtther  they  art  of  God,  because  many  false  Prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world?  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  wee  may  dispute 
the  Doctrine  of  our  Pastors  ;  but  no  man  can  dispute  a  Law. 
The  Commands  of  Civill  Soveraigns  are  on  all  sides  granted  to 
be  Laws :  if  any  else  can  make  a  Law  besides  himsejfe,  all 
Common-wealth,  and  consequently  all  Peace,  and  Justice  must 
cease }  which  is  contrary  to  all  Laws,  both  Divine  and  Humane. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  drawn  from  these,  or  any  other  places 
of  Scripture,  to  prove  the  Decrees  of  the  Pope,  where  he  has 
not  also  the  Civill  Soveraignty,  to  be  Laws.      [3"] 

The  last  point  hee  would  prove,  is  this.  That  our  Saviour 
Christ   has    committed    Ecclesiasticall   Jurisdiction 
immediately  to  none  but   the   Pope.      Wherein   he     efSu^Her^ 
bandleth  not  the  Question  of  Supremacy  between     bthBern  the 
the  Pope  and  Christian  Kings,  but  between  the     ^/f  andoiher 
Pope  and  other  Bishops.     And  first,  he  sayes  it       "  '^^' 
is  agreed,  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  Bishops,  is  at  least  in  the 

fenerall  de  fure  Divino,  that  is,  in  the  Right  of  God  i  for  which 
e  alledges  S.  Paul,  Ephei.  4.  11.  where  hee  sayes,  that  Christ 
after  his  Ascension  into  heaven,  gave  gifis  to  men,  soTne  Apostles, 
seme  Prophets,  and  some  Evangelists,  and  some  Pastors,  and  some 
teachers.  And  thence  inferres,  they  have  indeed  their  Juris- 
diction in  Gods  Right ;  but  will  not  grant  they  have  it 
immediately  from  God,  but  derived  through  the  Pope.  But 
if  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  his  Jurisdiction  de  Jure  Divino, 
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and  yet  not  immcdtatdy^ ;  what  lawfull  Jurisdiction,  though  but 
Civill,  is  there  in  a  Christian  Common- wealth,  that  is  not  alio 
dt  Jure  Divina?  For  Christian  Kings  have  their  Civill  Powet 
from  God  immediately ;  and  the  Magistrates  under  him  exerciM 
their  severall  charges  in  vertue  of  his  Commission  ;  wherein 
that  which  they  doe,  is  no  lesse  de  Jurt  Divine  nudiatty  thao 
that  which  the  Bishops  doe,  in  vertue  of  the  Popes  Ordinaticm. 
Ail  lawfull  Power  is  of  God,  immediately  in  the  Supreme 
Governour,  and  mediately  in  those  that  have  Authority  under 
him:  So  that  either  hee  must  grant  every  Constable  in  the 
State,  to  hold  his  Office  in  the  Right  of  God  ;  or  he  must  not 
hold  that  any  Bishop  holds  his  so,  besides  the  Pope  himselfe. 

But  this  whole  Dispute,  whether  Christ  left  the  Jurisdictioa 
to  the  Pope  onely,  or  to  other  Bishops  also,  if  considered  out  of 
those  places  where  the  Pope  has  the  Civill  Soveraignty,  is  a 
contention  de  lana  Caprina :  For  none  of  them  (where  they  are 
not  Soveraigns)  has  any  Jurisdiction  at  all.  For  Jurisdiction  is 
the  Power  of  hearing  and  determining  Causes  between  man  and 
man  ;  and  can  belong  to  none,  but  him  that  hath  the  Power  to 
prescribe  the  Rulesof  Right  and  Wrong  i  that  is,  to  nukeLawSi 
and  with  the  Sword  of  Justice  to  compell  men  to  obey  hii 
Decisions,  pronounced  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  Judges  he 
ordaineth  thereunto  j  which  none  can  lawfully  do,  but  the 
Civill  Soveraign. 

Therefore  when  he  alledgeth  out  of  the  b  of  Luit^  that  our 
Saviour  called  his  Disciples  together,  and  chose  twelve  of  them 
which  he  named  Apostles,  he  proveth  that  he  Elected  them 
(all,  except  Matthias,  Paul  and  Barnabas,)  and  gave  them 
Power  and  Command  to  Preach,  but  not  to  Judge  of  Causes 
between  man  and  man  :  for  that  is  a  Power  which  he  refused 
to  take  upon  himselfc,  saying,  ff^he  made  me  a  Judge,  tr  t 
Divider,  amongst  you  ?  and  in  another  place,  My  Kingdeme  it  ntt 
of  this  world.  But  hee  that  hath  not  the  Power  to  hear,  and 
determine  Causes  between  man  and  man,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  Jurisdiction  at  all.  And  yet  this  hinders  not,  but 
that  our  Saviour  gave  them  Power  to  Preach  and  Baptize  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  supposing  they  were  not  by  their  own  lawfull 
Soveraign  forbidden:  For  to  our  own  Soveraigns  Christ  himself 
and  his  Apo[3 1  l]stles,  have  in  sundry  places  expressely  com- 
manded us  in  all  things  to  be  obedient. 
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The  ai^umcnts  by  which  he  would  prove,  that  Bishops 
receive  their  Jurisdiction  from  the  Pope  (seeing  the  Pope  in  the 
Dominions  of  other  Princes  hath  no  Jurisdiction  himself,)  are 
all  in  vain.  Yet  because  they  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  all 
Bishops  receive  Jurisdiction  when  they  have  it  from  tneir  CtvlU 
Soveraigns,  I  will  not  omit  the  recital!  of  them. 

The  first,  is  from  Numbers  11.  where  Moses  not  being  able 
alone  to  undergoe  the  whole  burthen  of  administring  the  afiairs 
of  the  People  of  Israel,  God  commanded  him  to  choose  Seventy 
Elders,  and  took  part  of  the  spirit  of  Moses,  to  put  it  upon  those 
Seventy  Elders :  by  which  is  understood,  not  that  God  wealcned 
the  spirit  of  Moses,  for  that  had  not  eased  him  at  all ;  but  that 
they  had  all  of  them  their  authority  from  him ;  wherein  he  doth 
truly,  and  ingenuously  interpret  that  place.  But  seeing  Moses 
had  the  entire  Soveraignty  in  the  Common-wealth  of  the  Jews, 
it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  thereby  signified,  that  they  had  their 
Authority  firom  the  Civill  Soveraign:  and  therefore  that  place 
[Hxiveth,  that  Bishops  in  every  Christian  Common-wealth  have 
their  Authority  fi-om  the  Civill  Soveraign ;  and  from  the  Pope 
in  his  own  Territories  only,  and  not  in  the  Territories  of  any 
other  State. 

The  second  argument,  is  from  the  nature  of  Monarchy ; 
wherein  all  Authority  is  in  one  Man,  and  in  others  by  derivation 
from  him :  But  the  Government  of  the  Church,  he  says,  is 
Monarchicall.  This  also  makes  for  Christian  Monarchs.  For 
they  are  really  Monarchs  of  their  own  people ;  that  is,  of  their 
own  Church  (for  the  Church  is  the  same  thing  with  a  Christian 
people  ;)  whereas  the  Power  of  the  Pope,  though  hcc  were 
S.  Peter,  is  neither  Monarchy,  nor  hath  any  thing  of  ArchUatL, 
nor  Cratica//^  but  onely  of  Didactical!;  For  God  accepteth  not 
a  forced,  but  a  willing  obedience. 

The  third,  is,  from  that  the  Sea  of  S.  Peter  is  called  by 
S.  Cyprian,  the  Head,  the  Source,  the  Roatt,  the  Sun,  from 
whence  the  Authority  of  Bishops  is  derived.  But  by  the  Law 
of  Nature  (which  is  a  better  Principle  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
than  the  word  of  any  Doctor  that  is  but  a  man)  the  Civill 
Soveraign  in  every  Common-wealth,  is  the  Head,  the  Source,  the 
Reel,  and  the  Sun,  from  which  all  Jurisdiction  is  derived.  And 
therefore  the  Jurisdiction  of  Bishops,  is  derived  from  the  Civill 
Soveraign. 
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The  fourth,  is  taken  from  the  Inequality  of  thrir  Jurisdic- 
tions :  For  if  God  (saith  he)  had  given  it  them  immediately,  be 
had  given  aswell  Equality  of  Jurisdiction,  as  of  Order :  But  wte 
see,  some  are  Bishops  but  of  [one]  Town,  some  of  a  hundred 
Towns,  and  some  of  many  whole  Provinces  j  which  dtlFereiicti 
were  not  determined  by  the  command  of  God ;  their  Jurisdictioa 
therefore  is  not  of  God,  but  of  Man ;  and  one  has  a  ^tam, 
another  a  lesse,  as  it  pleaseth  the  Prince  of  the  Churdi. 
Which  argument,  if  he  had  proved  before,  that  the  Pope  lad 
had  an  Universal!  Jurisdiction  over  all  Christians,  had  [313] 
been  for  his  purpose.  But  seeing  that  hath  not  been  proved, 
and  that  it  is  notoriously  known,  the  large  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  was  given  him  by  those  that  had  it,  that  is,  by  the 
Emperours  of  Rome,  (for  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  iqno 
the  same  title,  namely,  of  being  Bishop  of  the  Capitall  Cin  of 
the  Empire,  and  Seat  of  the  Emperour,  claimed  to  be  equall  to 
him,)  it  followeth,  that  all  other  Bishops  have  their  Jurisdiction 
from  the  Soveraigns  of  the  place  wherein  they  exercise  the  same: 
And  as  for  that  cause  they  have  not  their  Authority  de  Jtn 
Divino,  so  neither  hath  the  Pope  his  de  Jure  Divine,  except 
onely  where  bee  is  also  the  Civill  Soveraign. 

His  fift  argument  is  this,  If  Biskeps  have  their  yitrisdiciit* 
immtdiaUfy  Jram  God,  the  Pope  could  not  take  it  from  thtm,  fir 
he  can  doe  nothing  contrary  to  Gods  ordination ;  And  this  ctNue- 
quence  is  good,  and  well  proved.  But  (saith  he)  ti>e  Pept  can 
do  thiiy  and  has  done  it.  This  also  is  granted,  so  he  doe  it  io 
his  own  Dominions,  or  in  the  Dominions  of  any  other  Priace 
that  hath  given  him  that  Power ;  but  not  universally,  in  Ri^t 
of  the  Popedome  :  For  that  power  belongcth  to  every  Christian 
Soveraign,  within  the  bounds  of  his  owne  Empire,  and  ii 
inseparable  from  the  Soveraignty.  Before  the  People  of  Israd 
bad  (by  the  commandment  of  God  to  Samuel)  set  over  them- 
selves a  King,  after  the  manner  of  other  Nations,  the  Hi^ 
Priest  had  the  Civill  Government ;  and  none  but  he  co<ud 
make,  nor  depose  an  inferiour  Priest :  But  that  Power  wai 
afterwards  in  the  King,  as  may  be  proved  by  this  same  argu- 
ment of  Bellarmine  ;  For  if  the  Priest  (be  he  the  High  Piwt 
or  any  other)  had  his  Jurisdiction  immediately  from  &n1,  then 
the  King  could  not  take  it  from  him  ;  for  he  could  doe  ntlhini 
contrary  to  Gods  ordinance:  But  it  is  certain,  that  King  Solomod 
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(i  Kings  2.  26.)  deprived  Abiathar  the  High  Priest  of  his 
Office,  and  placed  Zadok  (verse  35.)  in  his  room.  Kings 
therefore  may  in  the  lilce  manner  Ordaine,  and  Deprive  Bishops, 
as  they  shall  thinke  fit,  for  the  well  governing  of  their  Subjects. 

His  sixth  argument  is  this,  If  Bishops  have  their  Jurisdic- 
tion dt  Jure  Divine  (that  is,  immediatily  from  God,)  they  that 
maintaine  it,  should  bring  some  Word  of  God  to  prove  it :  But 
they  can  bring  none.  The  argument  is  good ;  I  have  therefore 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  But  it  is  an  argument  no  lesse  good, 
to  prove  the  Pope  himself  to  have  no  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Dominion  of  any  other  Prince. 

Lastly,  hee  bringeth  for  areument,  the  testimony  of  two 
Popes,  InnotenI,  and  Lea;  and  Idoubt  not  but  hee  might  have 
sUedged,  with  as  good  reason,  the  testimonies  of  all  the  Popes 
almost  since  S.  Peter:  For  considering  the  love  of  Power 
naturally  implanted  in  mankind,  whosoever  were  made  Pope, 
he  would  be  tempted  to  uphold  the  same  opinion.  Neverthe- 
)esse,  they  should  therein  but  doe,  as  Inncctnt,  and  Let  did,  bear 
wttnesse  of  themselves,  and  therefore  their  witnesse  should  not 
be  eood.     [314] 

In  the  nft  Book  he  hath  four  Conclusions.  The  first  is, 
7bal  the  Pope  is  not  Lord  of  all  the  world:  of  ihe 
The  second.  That  the  Popi  is  not  Lord  of  all  the  Popes  Ttm- 
Christian  world:  The  third,  That  the  Pope  fo^l P"^""-- 
(without  his  owne  Territory)  has  not  any  Temporal!  furisdic- 
tian  DIRECTLT :  These  three  Conclusions  are  easily  granted. 
The  fourth  is.  Thai  the  Pope  has  (in  the  Dominions  of  other 
Princes)  the  Supreme  Temporall  Power  INDIRECTLr:  which 
is  denycd ;  unlesse  hee  mean  by  Indirectly,  that  he  has  Djotten  it 
by  Indirect  means,  then  is  that  also  granted.  But  I  under- 
itand,  that  when  he  saith :  he  hath  it  Indirectly,  he  means,  that 
such  Temporall  Jurisdiction  belongeth  to  him  of  Right,  but 
that  this  Right  is  but  a  Consequence  of  his  PastoraJI  Authority, 
the  which  he  could  not  exercise,  unlesse  he  have  the  other  with 
it :  And  therefore  to  the  Pastorall  Power  (which  he  calls 
Spirituall)  the  Supreme  Power  Civill  is  necessarily  annexed  i 
and  that  thereby  hee  hath  a  Right  to  change  tCingdomes, 
nving  them  to  one,  and  taking  them  from  another,  when  he 
■hall  think  it  conduces  to  the  Salvation  of  Souls. 

Before  I  come  to  consider  the  Arguments  by  which  hee 
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would  prove  this  Doctrine,  it  will  not  bee  amisse  to  hj  open 
the  Consequences  of  it  \  that  Princes,  and  Sutcs,  that  have  the 
Civ  ill  Soveraignty  in  their  severall  Common-wealths^  n»]f 
bethink  themselves,  whether  it  bee  convenient  for  them,  and 
conducing  to  the  good  of  their  Subjects,  of  whom  they  are  to 
give  an  account  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  to  admit  the  same. 

When  it  is  said,  the  Pope  hath  not  (in  the  Territories  of 
other  States)  the  Supreme  Civill  Power  Directly ;  we  are  to 
undersUnd,  he  doth  not  challenge  it,  as  other  Civill  Soveraigni 
doc,  from  the  originall  submission  thereto  of  those  that  are  to 
be  governed.  For  it  is  evident,  and  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently in  this  Treatise  demonstrated,  that  the  Right  of  all 
Soveraigns,  is  derived  originally  from  the  consent  of  every  one 
of  those  that  are  to  bee  governed  j  whether  they  that  choose 
him,  doc  it  for  their  common  defence  against  an  Enemy,  as 
when  they  agree  amongst  themselves  to  appoint  a  Man,  or  ao 
Assembly  of  men  to  protect  them ;  or  whether  they  doc  it,  to 
save  their  lives,  by  submission  to  a  conquering  Enemy.  The 
Pope  therefore,  when  he  disclaimeth  the  Supreme  Civill  Power 
over  other  States  Directly^  denyeth  no  more,  but  that  his  Right 
Cometh  to  him  by  that  way ;  He  ccaseth  not  for  all  that,  to 
claime  it  another  way ;  and  that  is,  (without  the  consent  of 
them  that  are  to  be  governed)  by  a  Right  given  him  by  God, 
(which  hee  calleth  indirtctly,)  in  his  Assumption  to  the  nfacj. 
But  by  what  way  soever  he  pretend,  the  Power  is  the  same ; 
and  he  may  (if  it  bee  granted  to  be  his  Right)  depose  Princes 
and  States,  as  often  as  it  is  for  the  Salvation  of  Soules,  that  is, 
as  often  as  he  will;  for  he  claimeth  also  the  Sole  Power  to 
Judge,  whether  it  be  to  the  Salvation  of  mens  Souls,  or  not. 
Andthis  is  the  Doctrine,  not  onely  that  Bellarmine  here,  and 
many  other  Doctors  teach  in  their  Sermons  and  Books,  but 
also  that  some  Councells  have  decreed,  and  [315]  the  Popes 
have  accordingly,  when  the  occasion  hath  served  them,  put  in 
practise.  For  the  fourth  Councell  of  Lateran  held  under  Pope 
Innncint  the  third,  (in  the  third  Chap.  De  Haretleis.,)  hath  thb 
Canon.  1/  a  King  at  the  Popes  admonition^  doe  not  purge  bit 
Kingdome  of  Htrretiguei,  and  being  Excommunicate  for  the  same, 
make  not  satisfaction  uiithin  a  yeer,  i>is  Subjects  are  abiohid  if 
their  Obedience.  And  the  practise  hereof  hath  been  seen  on 
divers  occasions ;  as  in  the  Deposing  of  Chilperique,  King  of 
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France  ;  in  the  Translation  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Charle- 
maim  ;  in  the  Oppression  of  John  King  of  England  ;  in  Trans- 
ferring the  Kingdome  of  Novarrc;  and  of  late  years,  in  the 
League  against  Henry  the  third  of  France,  and  in  many  more 
€jcc[u]rrences.  I  thinlc  there  be  few  Princes  that  consider  not 
this  as  Injust,  and  Inconvenient ;  but  I  wish  they  would  all 
resolve  to  be  Kings,  or  Subjects.  Men  cannot  serve  two 
Masters  :  They  ougnt  therefore  to  ease  them,  either  by  holding 
the  Reins  of  Government  wholly  in  their  own  han<fs ;  or  by 
wholly  delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  that  such 
men  as  are  willing  to  be  obedient,  may  be  protected  in  their 
obedience.  For  this  distinction  of  Tempoiall,  and  Spirituall 
Power  is  but  words.  Power  is  as  really  divided,  and  as 
dangerously  to  all  purposes,  by  sharing  with  another  Indirect 
Power,  as  with  a  Direct  one.  But  to  come  now  to  his  Argu- 
ments. 

The  first  is  this,  The  Civill  Power  is  subject  te  the  Spirituall : 
Therefore  he  that  hath  the  Supreme  Pnver  Spirituall,  hath  right 
ta  command  Temporal/  Princes,  and  dispose  of  their  Temporalis  in 
order  to  the  Spirituall.  As  for  the  di[st]inction  of  Temporall, 
and  Spirituall,  let  us  consider  in  what  sense  it  may  be  said 
intelligibly,  that  the  Temporall,  or  Civill  Power  is  subject  to 
the  Spirituall.  There  be  but  two  ways  that  those  words  can 
be  made  sense.  For  when  wee  say,  one  Power  is  subject  to 
another  Power,  the  meaning  either  is,  that  he  which  hath  the 
one,  is  subject  to  him  that  hath  the  other ;  or  that  the  one 
Power  is  to  the  other,  as  the  means  to  the  end.  For  wee 
cannot  understand,  that  one  Power  hath  Power  over  another 
Power ;  or  that  one  Power  can  have  Right  or  Command  over 
another:  For  Subjection,  Command,  Right,  and  Power  are 
accidents,  not  of  Powers,  but  of  Persons  i  One  Power  may  be 
subordinate  to  another,  as  the  art  of  a  Sadler,  to  the  art  of  a 
Rider.  If  then  it  bee  granted,  that  the  Civill  Government  be 
ordained  as  a  means  to  bring  us  to  a  Spirituall  felicity  ;  yet  it 
does  not  follow,  that  if  a  King  have  the  Civill  Power,  and  the 
Pope  the  Spirituall,  that  therefore  the  King  is  bound  to  obey 
the  Pope,  more  then  every  Sadler  is  bound  to  obey  every 
Rider.  Therefore  as  from  Subordination  of  an  Art,  cannot  be 
inferred  the  Subjection  of  the  Professor ;  so  from  the  Subordi- 
nation of  a  Government,  cannot  be  inferred  the  Subjection  of 
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the  Governor.  When  therefore  he  saith,  the  CiviU  Power  B 
Subject  to  the  Spiritual),  his  meaning  is,  that  the  Civil!  Sove- 
raign,  is  Subject  to  the  Spiritual)  Soveraign.  And  the  Argu- 
ment stands  thus,  The  Civil  Soveraign,  is  subject  to  the  Spirittull; 
"TheTefori  the  Spiriluall  Prince  may  command  Temporall  PriiKti. 
Where  the  Conclusion  is  the  same,  [316]  with  ike  Antecedent 
he  should  have  proved.  But  to  prove  it,  he  alledgeth  first,  this 
reason,  Kings  and  Popes,  Clergy  and  Laity  make  but  one  Caiiuiutt- 
wealth  i  that  is  ta  say,  but  one  Church  :  And  in  all  Bodies  the 
Members  depend  one  upon  another :  But  things  Splrituall  depend  tut 
of  things  Temporall :  Therefore  Temporall  depend  on  SpirituaU. 
And  therefore  are  Subject  to  them.  In  which  Argumentation  tliere 
be  two  grosse  errours  :  one  is,  that  al)  Christian  Kings,  PopcS) 
Clergy,  and  all  other  Christian  men,  make  but  one  Cotnmoa- 
wealtn  :  For  it  is  evident  that  France  is  one  Common-wea)tli, 
Spain  another,  and  Venice  a  third,  &c.  And  these  consist  of 
Christiansi  and  therefore  also  are  severall  Bodies  of  Christians^ 
that  is  to  say,  severall  Churches :  And  their  severall  Sovera^iu 
Represent  them,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  commanding  and 
obeying,  of  doing  and  suffering,  as  a  natural!  man ;  which  no 
Gcnerall  or  Univcrsall  Church  is,  till  it  have  a  Representant ; 
which  it  hath  not  on  Earth :  for  if  it  had,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  all  Christendome  were  one  Common- wealth,  whose  Sove- 
raign were  that  Representant,  both  in  things  Spiritual!  and 
Temporall :  And  the  Pope,  to  malce  himself  this  Representant, 
wanteth  three  things  that  our  Saviour  hath  not  given  him,  to 
Command,  and  to  judge,  and  to  Punish^  otherwise  than  (l>y 
Excommunication)  to  run  from  those  that  will  not  Learn  of 
him  :  For  though  the  Pope  were  Christs  onely  Vicar,  yet  he 
cannot  exercise  his  government,  til)  our  Saviours  second 
coming :  And  then  also  it  is  not  the  Pope,  but  St.  Peter  him- 
selfe,  with  the  other  Apostles,  that  are  to  be  Judges  of  the  world. 
The  other  errour  in  this  his  first  Argument  is,  that  be 
sayes,  the  Members  of  every  Common-wealth,  as  of  a  natural] 
Body,  depend  one  of  another:  It'is  true,  theycohiere  tctfether; 
but  they  depend  onely  on  the  Soveraign,  which  is  the  Soul  of 
the  Common-wealth  -,  which  failing,  t)ie  Common-wealth  t! 
dissolved  into  a  Civil!  war,  no  one  man  so  much  as  cohxringto 
another,  for  want  of  a  common  Dependance  on  a  known 
Soveraign ;  Just  as  the  Members  of  the  natural!  Body  dissolve 
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nto  Earth,  for  want  of  a  Soul  to  hold  them  together.  There- 
ore  there  is  nothing  in  this  similitude,  from  whence  to  inferre 
t  dependance  of  the  Laity  on  the  Clergy,  or  of  the  Tcmporall 
Officers  on  the  Spirituall ;  but  of  both  on  the  Civill  Sovereign  ; 
vhtch  ought  indeed  to  direct  his  Civill  commands  to  the 
Salvation  of  Souls  j  but  is  not  therefore  subject  to  any  but  God 
limselfe.  And  thus  you  see  the  laboured  ^llacy  of  the  first 
IVrgument,  to  deceive  such  men  as  distinguish  not  i-«tween  the 
Subordination  of  Actions  in  the  way  to  the  End ;  and  the 
Subjection  of  Persons  one  to  another  in  the  administration  ot 
he  Means.  For  to  every  End,  the  Means  are  determined  by 
Mature,  or  by  God  himselfe  supernatu rally  :  but  the  Power  to 
nake  men  use  the  Means,  is  in  every  nation  resigned  (by  the 
Law  of  Nature,  which  forbiddeth  men  to  violate  their  Faith 
jiven)  to  the  Civill  Sovcraign.     [317] 

His  second  Argument  is  this.  Every  Common-wealthy  {because 
t  is  supposed  to  be  perfect  and  sufficient  in  it  se/f,)  may  command 
my  other  Common-wealth,  not  subject  to  it,  and  force  it  to  change 
'he  administration  of  the  Government ;  nay  depose  the  Prince,  and 
!tt  another  in  his  roomy  if  it  cannot  otherwise  defend  it  selfe  against 
'ht  injuries  he  goes  about  to  doe  them  :  much  more  may  a  Spirituall 
Ctmmen-wealth  command  a  Temporall  one  to  change  ibt  adminis- 
tration of  their  Government^  and  may  depose  Princes,  and  institutt 
ttbersy  when  thiy  cannot  otherwise  defend  the  Spiritual!  Good. 

That  a  Common -wealth,  to  defend  it  selfe  against  injuries, 
tnay  lawfully  doe  all  that  he  hath  here  said,  is  very  true  ;  and 
liath  already  in  that  which  hath  gone  before  been  sufficiently 
jemonstrated.  And  if  it  were  abo  true,  that  there  is  now  in 
this  world  a  Spirituall  Common -wealth,  distinct  from  a  Civill 
Common- wealth,  then  might  the  Prince  thereof,  upon  injury 
done  him,  or  upon  want  of  caution  that  injury  be  not  done 
him  in  time  to  come,  repaire,  and  secure  himself  by  Warre ; 
irhich  is  in  summe,  deposing,  killing,  or  subduing,  or  doing  any 
ict  of  Hostility.  But  by  the  same  reason,  it  would  be  no  lesse 
lawfuU  for  a  Civill  Sovcraign,  upon  the  like  injuries  done,  or 
feared,  to  make  warre  upon  the  Spirituall  Soveraign ;  which  I 
beleeve  is  more  than  CardinaJl  Bellarmine  would  nave  inferred 
from  his  own  proposition. 

But  Spirituall  Common-wealth  there  is  none  in  this  world : 
for  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  Kingdome  of  Christ ;  which 
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he  himselfe  saith,  is  not  of  this  world  ;  but  shall  be  in  the  next 
world,  at  the  Resurrection,  when  they  that  have  lived  justi/, 
and  beleeved  that  he  was  the  Christ,  shall  (though  they  died 
Naturall  bodies)  rise  Sfiirilua/l  bodies ;  and  then  it  is,  that  our 
Saviour  shall  judge  the  world,  and  conquer  his  Adversaries,  and 
make  a  Spirituall  Common-wealth.  In  the  mean  time,  seeing 
there  are  no  men  on  earth,  whose  bodies  are  Spintualt ;  then 
can  be  no  Spirituall  Common- wealth  amongst  men  that  are  yet 
in  the  flesh  ;  unlesse  wee  call  Preachers,  that  have  Commissiaa 
to  Teach,  and  prepare  men  for  their  reception  into  the  King- 
dome  of  Christ  at  the  Resurrection,  a  Common-wealth  ;  which 
I  have  proved  already  to  bee  none. 

The  third  Argument  is  this  ;  It  is  not  lawfulifir  Chr'utioK 
to  tolerate  an  Infidel^  or  Harelicall  King,  in  case  he  endeawur  ft 
draw  them  to  his  Haresit,  or  Infidelity,  But  to  judge  whether  a 
King  draw  his  suhjecti  to  Hartsie,  or  not,  belongrth  to  the  P»pe. 
Therefore  hath  the  Pope  Right,  to  determine  whether  the  Priiue  it 
to  be  deposed,  or  not  deposed. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  both  these  assertions  are  false.  For 
Christians,  (or  men  of  what  Religion  soever,)  if  they  tolerate 
not  their  Kinz,  whatsoever  law  hee  maketh,  though  it  bee 
concerning  Religion,  doe  violate  their  faith,  contrary  to  the 
Divine  Law,  both  Naturall  and  Positive :  Nor  is  there  aw 
Judge  of  Hasresie  amongst  Subjects,  but  their  owne  Civill 
Soveraign  :  For  Hareiie  is  nothing  else,  but  a  private  opinun, 
obstinately  maintained,  contrary  [318]  to  the  opinion  which  tit 
Pulilique  Person  (that  is  to  say,  the  Representant  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth) hath  commanded  to  bee  taught.  By  which  it  is 
manifest,  that  an  opinion  publiquely  appointed  to  bee  taught, 
cannot  be  Haeresie  ;  nor  the  Soveraign  Princes  that  authorize 
them,  Hasretiques.  For  Hzretiques  are  none  but  private  men, 
that  stubbornly  defend  some  Doctrine,  prohibited  by  their 
law  full  Soveraigns. 

But  to  prove  that  Christians  are  not  to  tolerate  Infidell,  or 
Hxreticall  Kings,  he  alledgeth  a  place  in  Deiil.  17.  where  God 
forbiddeth  the  Jews,  when  they  shall  set  a  King  over  them- 
selves,  to  choose  a  stranger ;  And  from  thence  inferreth,  that  it 
is  unlawfull  for  a  Christian,  to  choose  a  King,  that  is  not  1 
Christian.  And  'tis  true,  that  he  that  is  a  Christian,  that  is, 
hee  that  hath  already  obliged  himself  to  receive  our  Saviour 
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when  he  shall  come,  for  his  King,  shal  tempt  God  too  much  in 
choosing  for  King  in  this  world,  one  that  hee  knoweth  will 
endeavour,  both  by  terrour,  and  perswasion  to  make  him  violate 
his  tiith.  But,  it  is  (saith  hee)  the  same  danger,  to  choose  one 
chat  is  not  a  Christian,  for  King,  and  not  to  depose  him,  when 
hee  is  chosen.  To  this  I  say,  the  question  ts  not  of  the  danger 
of  not  deposing;  but  of  the  Justice  of  deposing  him.  To 
choose  him,  may  in  some  cases  bee  unjust ;  but  to  depose  him, 
when  he  is  chosen,  is  in  no  case  Just,  For  it  is  alwaies 
violation  of  feith,  and  consequently  against  the  Law  of  Nature, 
which  is  the  eternall  Law  of  Gm.  Nor  doe  wee  read,  that 
any  such  Doctrine  was  accounted  Christian  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles ;  nor  in  the  time  of  the  Romane  Emperours,  till  the 
Popes  had  the  Civill  Soveraignty  of  Rome.  But  to  this  he 
hath  replyed,  that  the  Christians  of  old,  deposed  not  Nero,  nor 
Diocletian,  nor  yulian,  nor  Falens  an  Arrian,  for  this  cause 
onely,  that  they  wanted  Tcmporall  forces.  Perhaps  so.  But 
did  our  Saviour,  who  for  calling  for,  might  have  had  twelve 
Legions  of  immortall,  invulnerable  Angels  to  assist  him,  want 
forces  to  depose  Casar,  or  at  least  Pilate,  that  unjustly,  without 
finding  fault  in  him,  delivered  him  to  the  Jews  to  bee  crucified  ? 
Or  if  the  Apostles  wanted  Temporall  forces  to  depose  Nero, 
was  it  therefore  necessary  for  them  in  their  Epistles  to  the  new 
nude  Christians,  to  teach  them  (as  they  did)  to  obey  the  Powers 
constituted  over  them,  (whereof  Ntre  in  that  time  was  one,) 
and  that  they  ought  to  obey  them,  not  for  fear  of  their  wrath, 
but  for  conscience  sake  f  Shall  we  say  they  did  not  onely  obey, 
but  also  teach  what  they  meant  not,  for  want  of  strength  \ 
It  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  strength,  but  for  conscience  sake, 
that  Christians  are  to  tolerate  their  Heathen  Princes,  or  Princes 
^or  1  cannot  call  any  one  whose  Doctrine  is  the  Publique 
Doctrine,  an  Hxretique)  that  authorize  the  teaching  of  an 
Errour.  And  whereas  for  the  Temporall  Power  of  the  Pope, 
he  alledgeth  further,  that  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  6.)  appointed  Judges 
under  the  Heathen  Princes  of  those  times,  such  as  were  not 
ordained  by  those  Princes ;  it  is  not  true.  For  St.  Paul  does 
but  advise  them,  to  take  some  of  their  Brethren  to  compound 
their  differences,  as  Arbitrators,  [319]  rather  than  to  goe  to  law 
one  with  another  before  the  Heathen  Judges ;  which  ts  a 
whobome  Precept,  and  full  of  Charity,  iit  to  oee  pr:tctised  also 
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in  the  best  Christian  Common-wedths.  And  for  the  danger 
that  may  arise  to  Relimon,  by  the  Subjects  tolerating  of  an 
Heathen,  or  an  Erring  Prince,  it  is  a  point,  of  which  a  Sutject 
is  no  competent  Judge ;  or  if  hee  bee,  the  Popes  TempoiaD 
Subjects  may  judge  also  of  the  Popes  Doctrine.  For  every 
Christian  Prince,  as  I  have  formerly  proved,  is  no  lesse  Su]nemc 
Pastor  of  his  own  Subjects,  than  the  Pope  of  his. 

The  fourth  Argument,  is  taken  from  the  Baptismc  of 
Kings  ;  wherein,  that  they  may  be  made  Christians  they 
submit  their  Scepters  to  Christ ;  and  promise  to  keep,  and 
defend  the  Christian  Faith.  This  is  true  ;  for  Christian  Kii^ 
are  no  more  but  Christs  Subjects  :  but  they  may,  for  all  that, 
bee  the  Popes  Fellowes ;  for  they  are  Supreme  Pastors  of  tbeu 
own  Subjects ;  and  the  Pope  is  no  more  but  King,  and  Pasdv, 
even  in  Rome  it  selfe. 

The  fifth  Argument,  is  drawn  from  the  words  spoken  by 
our  Saviour,  Fee^  my  sheep ;  by  which  was  given  all  Power 
necessary  for  a  Pastor  j  as  the  Power  to  chase  away  Wolves, 
such  as  are  Hasretiques ;  the  Power  to  shut  up  Rammes,  if  they 
be  mad,  or  push  at  the  other  Sheep  with  their  Homes,  such  ai 
are  Evill  (though  Christian)  Kings ;  and  Power  to  give  the 
Flock  convenient  food :  From  whence  hee  inferrcth,  that 
St.  Peter  had  these  three  Powers  given  him  by  Christ.  To 
which  I  answer,  that  the  last  of  these  Powers,  is  no  more  than 
the  Power,  or  rather  Command  to  Teach.  For  the  first,  which 
is  to  chase  away  Wolves,  that  is,  Hzretiques,  the  place  hee 
quotcth  is  {Matth.  7.  15.)  Bnuare  of  false  Prepheti  ivbUb  cmi 
to  you  in  Sheepi  tlothirtg,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  H^shits.  But 
neither  are  Hxretiques  false  Prophets,  or  at  all  Prophets :  nor 
(admitting  Hscretiques  for  the  Wolves  there  meant,)  were  the 
Apostles  commanded  to  kill  them,  or  if  they  were  Kings,  to 
depose  them  ;  but  to  beware  of.  Ay,  and  avoid  them  :  nor  was 
it  to  St.  Peter,  nor  to  any  of  the  Apostles,  but  to  the  mul- 
titude of  the  Jews  that  followed  him  into  the  mountain,  men 
for  the  most  part  not  yet  converted,  that  hee  gave  this 
Counsell,  to  Beware  of  false  Prophets :  which  therefore  if  it 
conferre  a  Power  of  chasing  away  Kings,  was  given,  not  onely 
to  private  men ;  but  to  men  that  were  not  at  all  Christians. 
And  as  to  the  Power  of  Separating,  and  Shutting  up  of  furious 
Rammcs,  (by  which  hee  mcaneth  Christian  Kings  that  refiue 
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to  submit  themselves  to  the  Roman  Pastor,)  our  Saviour  refused 
to  take  upon  him  that  Power  in  this  world  himself,  hut  advised 
to  let  the  Corn  and  Tares  grow  up  tc^ther  till  the  day  of 
Jui^;ment ;  much  lesse  did  hec  give  it  to  St.  Peter,  or  can 
S.  VcKi  give  it  to  the  Popes,  St.  Peter,  and  all  other  Pastors, 
are  bidden  to  esteem  those  Christians  that  disobey  the  Church, 
that  is,  (that  disobey  the  Christian  Soveraigne)  as  [320]  Heathen 
men,  and  as  Publicans.  Seeing  then  men  challenge  to  the 
Pope  no  authority  over  Heathen  Princes,  they  ought  to  chal- 
lenge none  over  those  that  are  to  bee  esteemed  as  Heathen. 

But  from  the  Power  to  Teach  onely,  hee  inferreth  also 
a  Coercive  Power  in  the  Pope,  over  Kings.  The  Pastor  (saith 
he)  must  give  his  flock  convenient  food  :  Therefore  the  Pope 
may,  and  ought  to  compcU  Kings  to  doe  their  duty.  Out  of 
which  it  followeth,  that  the  Pope,  as  Pastor  of  Christian  men, 
is  King  of  Kings :  which  all  Christian  Kings  ought  indeed 
either  to  Confesse,  or  else  they  ought  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  Supreme  Pastorall  Charge,  every  one  in  his  own  Dominion, 

His  sixth,  and  last  Argument,  is  from  Examples,  To 
ti^ich  I  answer,  first,  that  Examples  prove  nothing :  Secondly, 
that  the  Examples  he  alledgeth  make  not  so  much  as  a 
probability  of  Right,  The  fact  of  Jehoiada,  in  Killing 
Athaliah  (2  Kings  11.)  was  either  by  the  Authority  of  King 
Joash,  or  it  was  a  horrible  Crime  in  the  High  Priest  which 
(ever  after  the  election  of  King  Saul)  was  a  mere  Subject. 
The  lact  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  Excommunicating  Theodosius  the 
Emperour,  (if  it  were  true  hee  did  so,)  was  a  Capital!  Crime. 
And  for  the  Popes,  Gregory  1.  Greg.  2.  Zachary,  and  Leo  3. 
their  Judgments  are  void,  as  given  in  their  own  C^use ;  and  the 
Acts  done  by  them  conformably  to  this  Doctrine,  are  the 
greatest  Crimes  (especially  that  of  Zachary)  that  are  incident  to 
Humane  Nature.  And  thus  much  of  Power  EccJesiasticaU ; 
wherein  I  had  been  more  briefe,  forbearing  to  examine  these 
Arguments  of  Bellarmine,  if  they  had  been  his,  as  a  Private 
[nan,  and  not  as  the  Champion  of  the  Papacy,  against  all  other 
Christian  Princes,  and  States.     [321] 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

0/  what  li  N  ECESSARY  for  a  Mans  Reception  intt  thi 
Kingdome  of  Heaven. 

THe  most  frequent  pnctext  of  Sedition,  and  Civill  Warre, 
in  Christian  Common- wealths  hath  a  long  time  proceeded 

The  dim-  ^^"^  '  difficulty,  not  yet  sufficiently  resolved,  irf 
cully  of  o^ing  obeying  at  once,  both  God,  and  Man,  then  when 
God  and  Matt  their  Commandements  are  one  contrary  to  the 
biii/i  at  once,  other.  It  is  manifest  enough,  that  when  a  man 
receiveth  two  contrary  Commands,  and  knows  that  one  of  them 
is  Gods,  he  ought  to  obey  that,  and  not  the  other,  though  it  be 
the  command  even  of  his  lawful!  Soveraign  (whether  a  Monarch, 
[or]  a  Soveraign  Assembly,)  or  the  command  of  his  Father. 
The  difficulty  therefore  consisteth  in  this  j  that  men  when  they 
are  commanded  in  the  name  of  God,  know  not  in  divers  Cases, 
whether  the  command  be  from  God,  or  whether  he  that  com- 
mandeth,  doe  but  abuse  Gods  name  for  some  private  ends  of  hu 
own.  For  as  there  were  in  the  Church  of  the  Jews,  many 
false  Prophets,  that  sought  reputation  with  the  people,  of 
feigned  Dreams,  and  Visions ;  so  there  have  been  in  all  times 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  false  Teachers,  that  seek  reputatioa 
with  the  people,  by  phantasticall  and  &lse  Doctrines ;  and  by 
such  reputation  (as  is  the  nature  of  Ambition,)  to  govern  them 
for  their  private  benefit. 

But  this  difficulty  of  obeying  both  God,  and  the  Civill 

/i  fioffar  to  Soveraign  on  earth,  to  those  that  can  distinguish 
ihemiHatdii-  between  what  is  Necessary^  and  what  is  not  Sete- 
AB^iHiA  &v  f     jheir  Reception  into  the  Kingdeme  ofGti, 

andwhaiit  >s  of  no  moment,  ror  it  the  command  of  tbe 
not  Necessary  Civill  Soveraign  bee  such,  as  that  it  may  be 
toSaivaiUm.  ^\^y^^^  without  the  forfeiture  of  life  EtenuUi 
not  to  obey  it  is  unjust ;  and  the  precept  of  the  Apostle  takes 
place ;  Servantt  obey  your  Af asters  in  all  things  \  and,  Cbildra 
obey  your  Parents  in  all  things ;  and  the  precept  of  our  Saviour, 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses  Chairt^  All  therefore  tbej 
shall  say,  that  ohseme,  and  doe.      But  if  the  command  be  such, 
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as  cannot  be  obeyed,  without  being  damned  to  EtemaU  Death, 
then  it  were  madnesse  to  obey  it,  and  the  Counsell  of  our 
Saviour  takes  place,  {Mat,  lo,  28,)  Fear  not  those  that  kill  the 
body,  iul  cannot  kill  the  soule.  AH  men  therefore  that  would 
avoid,  both  the  punishments  that  are  to  be  in  this  world  inflicted, 
for  disobedience  to  their  earthly  Soveraign,  and  those  that  shall 
be  inflicted  in  the  world  to  come  for  disobedience  to  God,  have 
need  be  taught  to  distinguish  well  between  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  Necessary  to  Eterrall  Salvation,      [322] 

AH  'hat  is  Necessary  to  Sahati[o'\n,  is  contained  in  two 
Vertues,  Faith  in  Chriit,  and  Ohedience  to  Laws. 
The   Iatt>-r  of  these,  if  it   were   perfect,  were     a^^^Z 
enough  to  us.     But  because  wee  are  all  guilty  of    Salvation  is 
disobedience  to  Gods  Law,  not  onely  originally     ceniainedin 
in  Adam,  but  also  actually  by  our  own  transgres-     ^^j^^. 
sions,  there   is  required   at  our  hands  now,  not 
onely  Obedience  for  the  rest  of  our  time,  but  also  3  Remission  of 
siiu  iat  the  time  past  \  which  Remission  is  the  reward  of  our 
Faith  in  Christ.     That  nothing  else  is  Necessarily  required  to 

.     Salvation,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  the  Kingdome  of  Heaven 
is  shut  to  none  but  to  Sinners;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  disobedient, 

1      or  transg;ressors  of  the  Law  ;  nor  to  them,  in  case  they  Repent, 

\     and  Beleeve  all  the  Articles  of  Christian  Faith,  Necessary  to 
Salvation. 

c  '        The  Obedience  required  at  our  hands  by  God,  that  accepteth 

iin  all  our  actions  the  Will  for  the  Deed,  is  a        WhatObedi. 
serious  Endeavour  to  Obey  him ;  and  is  called     i„ce  it  Nica- 
also  by  all  such  names  as  signifie  that  Endeavour.     ^"O'; 
And  therefore  Obedience,  is  sometimes  called  by  the  names  of 
Charity,  and  Lave^  because  they  imply  a  Will  to  Obey ;  and 
f    our  Saviour  himself  maketh  our  Love  to  God,  and  to  one 
'    another,  a  Fulfilling  of  the  whole  Law :  and  sometimes  by  the 
r     name  of  Righteimsrusse;  for  Righteousnesse  is  but  the  will  to 
give  to  every  one  his  owne,  that  is  to  say,  the  will  to  obey  the 
Laws :  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Repentance ;  because  to 
"    Repent,  implyeth  a  turning  away   from  sinne,  which   is  the 
same,  with  the  return  of  the  will  to  Obedience.     Whosoever 
therdbre  unfeignedly  desireth  to  fulfill  the  Commandements  of 
God,  or  repenteth   him  truely  of  his  transgressions,  or  that 
loveth  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  hath 
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all  the  Obedience  Necessary  to  his  Reception  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  :  For  if  God  should  require  peHect  Innocence,  there 
could  no  flesh  be  saved. 

But  what  Com  man  dements  are  those  that  God  hath  girai 
us  ?  Are  all  those  Laws  which  were  given  to  the 
^^'0  «'*«'  Jews  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  the  Commandements 
of  God  ?  If  they  bee,  why  are  not  Christians 
taught  to  Obey  them  ?  If  they  be  not,  what  others  are  so, 
besides  the  Law  of  Nature  ?  For  our  Saviour  Christ  hath  not 
given  us  new  Laws,  but  Counsel!  to  observe  those  wee  are 
subject  tO}  that  is  to  say,  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the  Laws  of 
our  several!  Soveraigns :  Nor  did  he  make  any  new  Law  to  the 
Jews  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mou[n]t,  but  oncly  expounded  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  to  which  they  were  subject  before.  The  Laws 
of  God  therefore  are  none  but  the  Laws  of  Nature,  whereof 
the  principal!  is,  that  we  should  not  violate  our  Faith,  that  is, 
a  commandement  to  obey  our  Civill  Soveraigns,  which  wee 
constituted  over  us,  by  mutuall  pact  one  with  another.  And 
this  Law  of  God,  that  commandeth  Obedience  to  the  Law 
Civill,  commandeth  by  consequence  Obedience  to  all  the  Pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible ;  which  (as  I  have  proved  in  the  precedent 
Chapter)  is  there  onely  Law,  where  the  Civill  Soveraign  liath 
made  it  so ;  and  in  otiier  places  but  Counsell ;  which  a  man  at 
his  own  peril!,  may  without  injustice  refuse  to  obey.     [323] 

Knowing  now  what  is  the  Obedience  Necessary  toSalratioD, 
,  „  . ,  and  to  whom  it  is  due ;  we  are  to  consider  next 
efaChUstiim,  concerning  Faith,  whom,  and  why  we  bclecve  j 
who  tithe  and  what  are  the  Articles,  or  Points  necessarily 

0r<«.  btlitu-  to  be  beleeved  by  them  that  shall  be  saved.  And 
first,  for  the  Person  whom  we  beleeve,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  beleeve  any  Person,  before  we  !mow  what  he 
saith,  it  is  necessary  he  be  one  that  wee  have  heard  speak. 
The  Person  therefore,  whom  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Mosa 
and  the  Prophets  beleeved,  was  God  himself,  that  spake  unto 
them  su pern atu rally  :  And  the  Person,  whom  the  Apostles  and 
Disciples  that  conversed  with  Christ  beleeved,  was  our  Saviour 
himself.  But  of  them,  to  whom  neither  God  the  Father,  nor 
our  Saviour  ever  spake,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  Person  whom 
they  beleeved,  was  Grod.  They  beleeved  the  Apostles,  and 
after   them   the   Pastors   and   Doctors   of   the   Church,   that 
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recommended  to  their  fw'th  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament :  so  that  the  Faith  of  Christians  ever  since  our 
Saviours  time,  hath  had  for  foundation,  first,  the  reputation  of 
dieir  Pastors,  and  afterward,  the  authority  of  those  that  made 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  received  for  the  Rule  of 
Faith ;  which  none  could  do  but  Christian  Soveraignes  j  who  are 
therefore  the  Supreme  Pastors,  and  the  onety  Persons,  whom 
Christians  now  hear  speak  from  God  \  except  such  as  God 
speaketh  to,  in  these  days  supernatu rally.  But  because  there 
be  many  false  Prophets  gane  out  into  the  worldy  other  men  arc  to 
examine  such  Spirits  (as  St.  yohn  adviseth  us,  i  Epistle,  Chap. 
4.  ver.  I.)  whether  they  be  of  Gad^  or  net.  And  therefore, 
seeing  the  Examination  of  Doctrines  belongeth  to  the  Supreme 
Pastor,  the  Person  which  all  they  that  have  no  special]  revela- 
tion are  to  beleeve,  is  (in  every  Common- wealth)  the  Supreme 
Pastor,  that  is  to  say,  the  Civil!  Soveraigne. 

The  causes  why  men  beleeve  any  Christian  Doctrine,  are 
various :  For  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and  he  Tieeetueso/ 
worketh  it  in  each  severall  man,  by  such  wayes,  Chrisiian 
as  it  seemeth  good  unto  himself.  The  most  ordi-  ^'"''*- 
nary  immediate  cause  of  our  beleef,  concerning  any  point  of 
Christian  Faith,  is,  that  wee  beleeve  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word 
of  God.  But  why  wee  beleeve  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  is  much  disputed,  as  all  questions  must  needs  bee,  that 
are  not  well  stated.  For  they  make  not  the  question  to  be, 
ff^hy  we  Beleeve  it,  but.  How  wee  Know  it ;  as  if  Beleeving  and 
Knowing  were  all  one.  And  thence  while  one  side  ground  their 
Knowledge  upon  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  the  other 
side,  on  the  Testimony  of  the  Private  Spirit,  neither  side  con- 
cludeth  what  it  pretends.  For  how  shall  a  man  know  the 
Infiillibility  of  the  Church,  but  by  knowing  first  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Scripture }  Or  how  shall  a  man  know  his  own  Private 
spirit  to  be  other  than  a  beleef,  grounded  upon  the  Authority, 
and  Arguments  of  his  Teachers  ;  or  upon  a  Presumption  of  his 
own  Gifts  i  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture,  from 
which  can  be  inferred  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  j  much 
lesse,  of  any  particular  Church;  and  least  of  all,  the  Inf^libility 
of  any  particular  man.     [324] 

It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  Christian  men  doc  not  know, 

but  onely  beleeve  the  Scripture  to  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  and 
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that  the  means  of  making  them  bclccve  which  God  is  pleaied 
to  afford  men  ordiiurily,  is  according  to  the 
by^Htari^'  ^^X  of  Nature,  that  is  to  say,  from  their  Teachers. 
It  is  the  Doctrine  of  St.  Paul  concerning 
Christian  Faith  in  general],  {Rem.  lo.  17.)  Faith  camttb  £j 
Hearing,  that  is,  by  Hearing  our  lawful!  Pastors.  He  saith  also 
(ver.  14,  15.  of  the  same  Chapter)  How  shall  thtj  belttvt  i« 
him  of  wham  they  have  nat  beard?  and  how  shall  thty  bear  witbtal 
a  Preacher?  and  hew  shall  they  Preach,  except  tbey  be  untf 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  ordinary  cause  of  beleeving  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  same  with  the  cause 
of  the  beleeving  of  all  other  Articles  of  our  Faith,  namely,  the 
Hearing  of  those  that  arc  by  the  Law  allowed  and  appointed  to 
Teach  us,  as  our  Parents  in  thetr  Houses,  and  our  Pastors  io 
the  Churches :  Which  also  Is  made  more  manifest  by  experience. 
For  what  other  cause  can  there  bee  assigned,  why  in  Christian 
Common- wealths  all  men  either  bcleeve,  or  at  least  professe 
the  Scripture  to  bee  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  other  CommoD- 
wealths  scarce  any ;  but  that  in  Christian  Common-wealths 
they  are  taught  it  from  their  infancy ;  and  in  other  places  they 
are  taught  otherwise  ( 

But  if  Teaching  be  the  cause  of  Faith,  why  doe  not  all 
beleeve  f  It  is  certain  therefore  that  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  hee  giveth  it  to  whom  he  will.  Neverthelesse,  because  to 
them  to  whom  he  giveth  it,  he  giveth  it  by  the  means  <^ 
Teachers,  the  immediate  cause  of  Faith  is  Hearing.  In 
a  School,  where  many  are  taught,  and  some  profit,  others 
profit  not,  the  cause  of  learning  in  them  that  profit,  is  the 
Master  j  yet  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred,  that  learning  is  not 
the  gift  of  God.  All  good  things  proceed  from  God ;  yet 
cannot  all  that  have  them,  say  they  are  Inspired ;  for  that 
implies  a  gift  supernaturall,  and  the  immediate  hand  of  God ; 
which  he  that  pretends  to,  pretends  to  be  a  Prophet,  and  is 
subject  to  the  examination  of  the  Church. 

But  whether  men  Know^  or  Beleeve^  or  Grant  the  Scriptures 
to  he  the  Word  of  God ;  if  out  of  such  places  of  them,  as  m 
without  obscurity,  I  shall  shew  what  Articles  of  Faith  are 
necessary,  and  onely  necessary  for  Salvation,  those  men  must 
needs  Know,  Beleeve,  or  Grant  the  same. 

The  (  Unum  Necissarium)  Onely  Article  of  Faith,  which  the 
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Scripture  makcth  simply  Necessary  to  Salvation,  is  this,  that 
Jisus  IS  THE  Christ.     By  the  name  of  Christ,  is         _,.        , 
understood  the  fCing,  which  God  had  before  pro-     Neeeisary 
mised  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  to     AriicUaf 
send  into  the  world,  to  reign  (over  the  Jews,  and     ^^^/"" 
over  such  of  other  nations  as  should  bcleeve  in 
him)  under  himself  eternally  j  and  to  give  them  that  etemall 
life,  which  was  lost  by  the  sin  of  Adam.     Which  when  I  have 
proved  out  of  Scripture,  I  will  further  shew  when,  and  in  what 
sense  some  other  Articles  may  bee  also  called  Necessary,     [315J 

For  Proof  that  the  Beleef  of  this  Article,  Jesus  is  the  Christy 
is  all  the  Faith  required  to  Salvation,  my  first  Prmitdfram 
Argument  shall  bee  from  the  Scope  of  the  Evan-  theScBptef 
gelists  J  which  was  by  the  description  of  the  life  '■*'  Evangt- 
ofour  Saviour,  to  establish  that  one  Article,  Jesus  '""' 
h  the  Christ.  The  summe  of  St.  Matthews  Gospell  is  this, 
That  Jesus  was  of  the  stock  of  David ;  Born  of  a  Virgin ;  which 
are  the  Marks  of  the  true  Christ :  That  the  Magi  came  to 
worship  him  as  King  of  the  Jews:  That  Herod  for  the  same 
cause  sought  to  Icill  nim  :  That  John  Baptist  proclaimed  him  : 
That  he  preached  by  himselfe,  and  his  Apostles  that  he  was 
that  King :  That  he  taught  the  Law,  not  as  a  Scribe,  but  as 
a  man  of  Authority :  That  he  cured  diseases  by  his  Word 
onely,  and  did  many  other  Miracles,  which  were  foretold  the 
Christ  should  doc:  That  he  was  saluted  King  when  hce 
entred  into  Jerusalem :  That  he  fore-warned  them  to  beware 
of  all  others  that  should  pretend  to  be  Christ :  That  he  was 
taken,  accused,  and  put  to  death,  for  saying,  hee  ^vas  King : 
That  the  cause  of  his  condemnation  written  on  the  Crosse,  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  op  the  Jbwes.  All  which 
tend  to  no  other  end  than  this,  that  men  should  beleeve, 
that  Jestti  is  the  Christ.  Such  therefore  was  the  Scope  of 
St.  Matthews  Gospel.  But  the  Scope  of  all  the  Evangelists 
(as  may  appear  by  reading  them)  w^  the  same.  Therefore  the 
Scope  of  the  whole  Gospell,  was  the  establishing  of  that  onely 
Arride,  And  St.  John  expressely  makes  it  his  conclusion, 
John  20.  31.  These  things  are  written,  that  you  may  know  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

My  second  Argument  is  taken   from   the  Subject  of  the 
Sermons  of  the  Apostles,  both  whitest  our  Saviour  lived   on 
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earth,  and  after  his  Ascension.  The  Apostles  in  our  Savioun 
/^ttn  ilu  time  were  sent,  Lute  9. 2.  to  Preach  the  Kingdome 
Srrmmiso/i/ic  of  God  :  For  neither  there,  nor  A/a^  ro.  7,  giveth 
Afosila:  |,p  ^^^  Commission  to  them,  other  than  this,  Ai 

ye  go^  Prea(hy  saying,  the  Kingdome  af  Heaven  «  at  hand;  that  is, 
that  Jetus  is  the  Messiah^  the  Christ,  the  King  which  was  to 
come.  That  their  Preaching  also  after  his  ascension  was  the 
same,  is  manifest  out  of  Jets  i-j.  6.  They  drnv  (saith  St.  Luke) 
yassn  and  certain  Brethren  unta  the  Rulers  of  the  City, 
crying.  These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  dawn  are  come 
hither  aisOy  ivhom  fason  hath  received.  And  these  ail  do  contrary 
to  the  Decrees  of  C/esar,  sayings  that  there  is  another  Kingy  nu 
Jesus  :  And  out  of  the  2.  &  3.  verses  of  the  same  Chapter, 
where  it  is  said,  that  St.  Paul  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  ante 
them  ;  end  three  Sabbath  dayes  reasoned  with  them  out  of  tie 
Scriptures ;  opening  and  alledging,  that  Christ  must  rueds  have 
suffered,  and  risen  againe from  the  dead,  and  that  this  fesus  (whom 
hee  preached)  is  Christ. 

The  third  Argument  is,  from  those  places  of  Scripture,  br 
From  tht  which  all  the  Faith  required  to  Salvation  15 
tasinesse  of  eke  declared  to  be  Easie.  For  if  an  inward  assent 
DoetriiKi  Qf   the    mind    to    all    the    Doctrines    concerning 

Christian  Faith  now  taught,  (whereof  the  greatest  part  are 
disputed,)  were  necessary  to  Salvation,  there  would  be  nothii^ 
in  the  world  so  hard,  as  to  be  a  Christian.  The  Thief  upoD 
the  Crosse  though  repenting,  [326]  could  not  have  been  saved 
for  saying.  Lord  remember  me  when  thou  commest  into  thy  King- 
dome ;  by  which  he  testified  no  beleefe  of  any  other  Article,  but 
this.  That  Jesus  was  the  King,  Nor  could  it  bee  said  (as  it  is 
Mat.  II.  30.)  that  Christs  yoke  is  Easy,  and  his  burthen  Light: 
Nor  that  Little  Children  beleeve  in  him,^  it  is  Matth.  18.  6. 
Nor  could  St.  Paul  have  said  (1  Cor.  i.  21.)  /(  pUastd  God  kj 
the  Foalishnesse  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  beleeve  :  Not 
could  St.  Paul  himself  have  been  saved,  much  lesse  have  been 
so  great  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  so  suddenly,  that  never  pcrh^ 
thought  of  Tranaubstantiation,  nor  Purgatory,  nor  many  other 
Articles  now  obtruded. 

The  fourth  Argument  is  talcen  from  places  exprcsse,  and 
such  as  receive  no  controversie  of  Interpretation ;  as  first, 
John  5.  39,     Search  tht  Scriptures,  for  in  them  yee  tbinkt  yet  have 
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eternall  life ;  and  ihey  art  ihey  that  ttttifie  of  met.  Our  Saviour 
here  speaketh  of  the  Scriptures  onely  of  the  Old  Fromhr- 
Testament;  for  the  Jews  at  that  time  could  not  maita[nyi 
search  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  'l"riixii. 
which  were  not  written.  But  the  Old  Testament  hath  nothing 
of  Christ,  but  the  Markes  by  which  men  might  know  him 
when  hee  came ;  as  that  he  should  descend  from  David ;  be 
bom  at  Bethlem,  and  of  a  Virgin  ;  doe  great  Miracles,  and  the 
like.  Therefore  to  beleeve  that  this  Jesus  was  He,  was 
sufficient  to  eternall  life :  but  more  than  sufficient  is  not 
Necessary ;  and  consequently  no  other  Article  is  required. 
Again,  {John  ii.  26.)  IVhatoevtr  liveth  and  biUevelh  in  »i«, 
shall  not  die  eternally.  Therefore  to  beleeve  in  Christ,  is  faith 
sufficient  to  eternall  life ;  and  consequently  no  more  faith  than 
that  is  Necessary,  But  to  beleeve  in  Jesus,  and  to  beleeve  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  all  one,  as  appeareth  in  the  verses 
immediately  following.  For  when  our  Saviour  (verse  26.)  had 
said  to  iVIartha,  BeUevest  thou  this  ?  she  answereth  (vcrac  27.) 
Yta  Lord,  I  beUevt  that  thou  art  the  Christy  the  San  of  God., 
which  should  come  into  the  world  :  Therefore  this  Article  alone  is 
bith  sufficient  to  life  eternall ;  and  more  than  sufficient  is  not 
Necessary.  Thirdly,  fohn  20.  31.  These  things  are  written 
that  yee  might  beleeve,  that  ferns  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God^ 
and  that  beleeving  yee  might  have  life  through  his  name.  There, 
to  beleeve  that  jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  l^ith  sufficient  to  the 
obtaining  of  life  ;  and  therefore  no  other  Article  is  Necessary. 
Fourthly,  i  John  4.  2.  Every  spirit  that  conftssetb  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.,  is  of  God.  And  i  Joh.  5.  1.  tf^ho- 
soever  beleeveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God.  And 
verse  5,  ff^ho  is  hee  that  overcommeth  the  world,  but  he  that 
beleeveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  Fiftly,  ^ct.  8.  ver.  36, 
37.  See  (saith  the  Eunuch)  here  is  water,  what  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized?  jfnd  Philip  said,  if  thou  beleevest  with  all  thy 
heart  thou  mayst.  And  hee  answered  and  said,  I  beleeve  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  Therefore  this  Article  beleeved, 
Jesm  is  the  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  Baptisme,  that  is  to  say,  to 
our  Reception  into  the  Kingdome  of  God,  and  by  conse- 
quence, onely  Necessary.  And  generally  in  all  places  where 
our  Saviour  saith  to  any  man.  Thy  [327]  faith  hath  saved 
thee,  the  cause  he  saith  it,  is  some  Confession,  which  directly. 
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or    \>y    consequence,    implycth   a    bcleef,   thxt    "Jgrnt    is   tht 
Christ. 

The  last  Argument  is  from  the  places,  where  this  Article 

j~        .  is  made  the  Foundation  of  Faith  :  For  he  that 

it  ii  the  holdeth  the  Foundation  shall  bee  saved.     Which 

Feundatisat         places  arc  first,  Mat.  24.  23.  If  any  man  shall 

"ArtLut^  '"y  *""*  J"""'  '^''  ^"''  "  ^^'''"y  ■"■  '^"''y  ^'/'rt'*  it 

noty  far  there  shall  arise  false  Christs^  and  fain 
Prophets,  and  shall  shew  great  signes,  and  •wanders^  (Jc.  Here 
wee  sec,  this  Article  Jesus  is  the  Christy  must  bee  held,  though 
hee  that  shall  teach  the  contrary  should  doe  great  miraclo. 
The  second  place  is,  Gal.  1.  8.  Though  we,  or  an  Angtll  fram 
Heaven  preach  any  other  Gaspell  unto  you,  than  that  wet  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  bee  accursed.  But  the  Gospell  which 
Paul,  and  the  other  Apostles,  preached,  was  onely  this  Article, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ:  Therefore  for  the  Beleef  of  this  Article, 
we  are  to  reject  the  Authority  of  an  Angell  from  heaven ; 
much  more  of  any  mortal!  man,  if  he  teach  the  contrary. 
This  is  therefore  the  Fundamental!  Article  of  Christian  Faith. 
A  third  place  is,  i  Joh.  4.  i.  Beloved,  teleeve  not  every  spirit. 
Hereby  yte  shall  knew  the  Spirit  of  God ;  every  spirit  that  confetseti 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  Gad.  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  this  Article,  is  the  measure,  and  rule,  by  which  to 
estimate,  and  examine  all  other  Articles ;  and  is  therefore  oody 
Fundamental!.  A  fourth  is.  Matt.  16.  18.  where  after  St.  Peter 
had  professed  this  Article,  saying  to  our  Saviour,  Thou  art 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  Our  Saviour  answered,  Tbm 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rack  I  'will  build  my  Church  ;  from 
whence  I  inferre,  that  this  Article  is  that,  on  which  all  other 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  are  built,  as  on  their  Foundation. 
A  lift  is  (1  Cor.  3.  ver.  11,  12,  &c.)  Other  Foundation  can  n» 
man  lay,  than  that  which  is  laid,  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  Now  if 
any  man  build  upon  this  Foundation,  Gold,  Silver,  pretiws  Stones, 
Wood,  Hay,  Stubble ;  Every  mans  work  shall  be  made  manifest ; 
For  the  Day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  hy  Jirt, 
and  the  pre  shall  try  every  mans  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any 
mans  work  abide,  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  » 
reward:  If  any  mans  work  shall  bee  burnt,  he  shall  suffer  iosse; 
hut  he  himself  shall  he  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  Which  wordt, 
being  partly  plain  and  easie  to  understand,  and  partly  allegorjcall 
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and  difficult ;  out  of  that  which  is  plain,  may  be  inferred, 
that  PastoR  that  teach  this  Foundation,  that  Jnus  is  the  Cf/rist, 
though  they  draw  from  it  false  consequences,  (which  all  men 
are  sometimes  subject  to,)  they  may  neverthelesse  bee  saved  ; 
much  more  that  they  may  bee  saved,  who  being  no  Pastors, 
but  Hearers,  bclecve  that  which  is  by  their  lawfuU  Pastors 
taught  them.  Therefore  the  beleef  of  this  Article  is  sufficient; 
and  by  consequence,  there  is  no  other  Article  of  Faith  Neces- 
sarily required  to  Salvation.     [328] 

Now  for  the  part  which  is  Allegoricall,  as  That  the  ^rt  thalt 
try  every  mans  work,  and  that  They  shall  be  saved,  but  so  as  by 
fire,  or  through  fire,  (for  the  originall  is  Swi  irv/jo?,)  it  maketh 
nothing  against  this  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn  from  the 
other  words,  that  are  plain.      Neverthelesse,  because  upon  this 

flace  there  hath  been  an  argument  taken,  to  prove  the  hre  of 
urgatory,  I  will  also  here  ofier  you  my  conjecture  concerning 
the  meaning  of  this  triall  of  Doctrines,  and  saving  of  men  as  by 
Fire.  The  Apostle  here  seemeth  to  allude  to  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Zachary,  Ch.  13.  8,  9.  who  speaking  of  the  Restaura- 
tion  of  the  ICingdome  of  God,  saith  thus.  Two  parts  therein 
shall  be  cut  off,  and  die,  but  the  third  shall  be  left  therein  ;  And  I 
tuill  bring  the  third  part  through  the  Fire,  and  will  refine  them  at 
Silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  Gold  is  tryed ;  they  shall 
call  an  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  I  will  hear  them.  The  day  of 
Judgment,  is  the  day  of  the  Restauration  of  the  Kingdome  of 
God;  and  at  that  day  it  is,  that  St.  Peter  tells  us 
•shall  be  the  Conflagration  of  the  world,  wherein  ^  %^'',3-  "■ 
the  wicked  shall  perish  ;  but  the  remnant  which 
God  will  save,  shall  passe  through  that  Fire,  unhurt,  and  be 
therein  (as  Silver  and  Gold  are  relined  by  the  lire  from  their 
drosse)  tryed,  and  refined  from  their  Idolatry,  and  be  made  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  true  God.  Alluding  whereto 
St.  Paul  here  saith.  That  the  Day  (that  is,  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, the  Great  Day  of  our  Saviours  comming  to  restore  the 
Kingdome  of  God  in  Israel)  shall  try  every  mans  doctrine,  by 
Judging,  which  are  Gold,  Silver,  Pretious  Stones,  Wood,  Hay, 
Stubble  ;  And  then  they  that  have  built  false  Consequences  on 
the  true  Foundation,  shall  see  their  Doctrines  condemned ; 
neverthelesse  they  themselves  shall  be  saved,  and  passe  unhurt 
through  this  universal!  Fire,  and  live  eternally,  to  call  upon  the 
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kune  ot'  the  true  and  onely  God.  In  which  sense  there  is 
tv<rit:ag  that  accordeth  not  with  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture,  or 
jav  glimpse  of  the  fire  of  Purgatory. 

But  a  man  may  here  aslce,  whether  it  bee  not  as  necessary 
to  Salvation,  to  belecve,  that  God  is  Omnipotmt; 
smtMMkir  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  i 

Ar:iiles  may  and  that  all  men  else  shall  rise  again  from  the 
itiaiUd  Jead  at  the  last  day  ;  as  to  beleeve,  that  Jesui  a 

.v««ar^.  ^^^  Chml.     To  which  I  answer,  they  arej  and 

so  are  many  more  Articles :  but  they  arc  such,  as  are  contained 
in  this  one,  and  may  be  deduced  from  it,  with  more,  or  lessc 
difficulty.  For  who  is  there  that  does  not  see,  that  they  who 
beleeve  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  the 
Israelites  had  for  God  the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  all  thin^ 
doe  therein  also  beleeve,  that  God  is  the  Omnipotent  Creator 
of  all  things  ?  Or  how  can  a  man  beleeve,  that  Jesus  is  the 
King  that  shall  reign  eternally,  unlesse  hee  beleeve  him  also 
risen  a^in  from  the  dead  f  For  a  dead  man  cannot  exercise 
the  Office  of  a  ICing  In  summe,  he  that  holdeth  this 
Foundation,  ytiut  is  the  Christ,  holdeth  Expressely  all  that  hee 
seeth  rightly  deduced  from  it,  and  Implicitely  all  that  is 
consequent  thereunto,  though  he  have  not  skill  enough  U 
discern  the  consequence.  And  [329]  therefore  it  holdeth  still 
good,  that  the  beleef  of  this  one  Article  is  sufficient  Jaith  to 
obtaine  remission  of  sinnes  to  the  Penitent,  and  consequently  to 
bring  them  into  the  Kingdome  of  Heaven. 

Now  that  I  have  shewn,  that  all  the  Obedience  required  to 
Salvation,  consisteth  in  the  will  to  obey  the  Law 
am/  Obedt   '     °^  *^'**'j  '^^t  is  to  say,  in  Repentance ;  and  all 
tnetariheth        the  Faith  required  to  the  same,  is  comprehended 
afikem  jn  jhe  beleef  of  this  Article  Jtiui  is  tht  Christ; 

sSZ'^Z.'"  J  w'"  *"«*>"  =^'^*lge  those  places  of  the  Gospcll, 
that  prove,  that  all  that  is  Necessary  to  Salvation 
is  contained  in  both  these  joined  together.  The  men  to  whom 
St.  Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  next  after  the 
Ascension  of  our  Saviour,  asked  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  saying,  {Act.  2.  37.)  Men  and  Brethren  vihat  shall  vit 
dae  ?  To  whom  St.  Peter  answered  (in  the  next  verse)  Repent, 
and  he  Baptized  every  one  af  yau,  far  the  remission  of  sins^  and  ft 
shall  receive  the  pfi  of  the  Haly  Ghest.     Therefore  Repentance, 
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and  Baptisme,  that  is,  bcleeving  that  Jeius  is  thi  Christ,  is  all 
that  is  Necessary  to  Salvation.  Again,  our  Saviour  being  asked 
by  X  certain  Riuer,  (Luie  l8,  i8.)  ff^hat  shall  I  dot  to  inherite 
etemall  life?  Answered  (verse  20,)  Thou  knowest  iht  Com- 
mandimtntSf  Dae  not  commit  Adultery,  Doe  not  Kill,  Doe  not  Steals 
Doe  not  bear  fahe  vjitntise.  Honor  thy  Father,  and  thy  Mather  : 
which  when  he  said  he  had  observed,  our  Saviour  added.  Sell  all 
thou  hast,  give  it  to  the  Poor,  and  come  and  follow  me  :  which  was 
as  much  as  to  say,  Relye  on  me  that  am  the  King :  Therefore 
to  fulfill  the  Law,  and  to  beleeve  that  Jesus  is  the  King,  is  all 
that  is  required  to  bring  a  man  to  eternall  life.  Thirdly, 
St.  Paul  saith  {Rom.  1.  17.)  The  Just  ihall  live  by  Faith;  not 
every  one,  but  the  Just;  therefore  Faith  and  Justice  (that  is, 
the  will  to  be  Just,  or  Repentance)  are  all  that  is  Necessary  to 
life  eternall.  And  {Mark  i.  15.)  our  Saviour  preached,  saying, 
The  time  is  fulftlUd^  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Repent 
and  Beleeve  the  Evangile^  that  is,  the  Good  news  that  the 
Christ  was  come.  Therefore  to  Repent,  and  to  Beleeve  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  all  that  is  required  to  Salvation. 

Seeing  then  it  is  Necessary  that  Faith,  and  Obedience 
(implyed  in  the  word  Repentance)  do  both  con-  what  tad 
currc  to  our  Salvation  ;  the  question  by  which  of  of  ihem 
the  two  we  are  Justified,  is  impertinently  dis-  tentribuia 
puted.  Neverthelesse,  it  will  not  be  impertinent,  "^f™'"- 
to  malce  manifest  in  what  manner  each  of  them  contributes 
thereunto;  and  in  what  sense  it  is  said,  that  we  are  to  be 
Justified  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other.  And  first,  if  by 
Righteousnesse  be  understood  the  Justice  of  the  Works  them- 
selves, there  is  no  man  that  can  be  saved ;  for  there  is  none 
that  hath  not  transgressed  the  Law  of  God.  And  therefore 
when  wee  are  said  to  be  Justified  by  Works,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Will,  which  God  doth  alwaies  accept  for  the 
Work  it  selfe,  as  well  in  good,  as  in  evill  men.  And  in  this 
sense  onely  it  is,  that  a  man  is  call[e]d  Just,  or  Unjust;  and  that 
his  Justice  Justifies  him,  that  is,  gives  him  the  title,  in  Gods 
acceptation,  of  Just ;  and  renders  him  capable  of  living  by  his 
Faith,  which  before  he  was  not.  So  that  Justice  Justi[33o]fies 
in  that  sense,  in  which  to  Justifie,  is  the  same  that  to  Denami- 
nate  a  man  Just ;  and  not  in  the  signification  of  discharging  the 
Law ;  whereby  the  punishment  ofltis  stns  should  be  unjust. 
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But  a  man  is  then  also  said  Co  be  Justified,  when  his  Pka, 
though  in  it  selfe  unsufficicnt,  is  accepted  ;  as  when  we  Plead 
our  Will,  our  Endeavour  to  fulfill  the  Law,  and  Repent  us  of 
our  failings,  and  God  accepteth  it  for  the  Performance  it  selfc : 
And  because  God  accepteth  not  the  Will  for  the  Deed,  but 
onety  in  the  Faithfull ;  it  is  therefore  Faith  that  makes  good 
our  rtea ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  Faith  onely  Justifies :  So 
that  Faitb  and  Obeditnci  are  both  Necessary  to  S^vation ;  yet 
in  severall  senses  each  of  them  is  said  to  Justifie. 

Having  thus  shewn  what  is  Necessary  to  Salvation ;  it  b 
Oieditnce        ^°^  ^^^^  ^^  reconcile  our  Obedience  to  God, 
la  God  and  with    our    Obedience    to    the    Civill    Soveraign; 

S^'rf"^"  **"*  "  "^"  Christian,  or  Infidel.  If  he  bee  » 
m^iHnniisi-  Christian,  he  alloweth  the  beleefc  of  this  Article, 
ml,  Tvhtilur  that  yiios  is  the  Christ ;  and  of  all  the  Articles 
ChrUiian,  (|,j(  ^j^  contained  in,  or  are  by  evident  conse- 

quence deduced  from  it :  which  is  all  the  Faith  Necessary  to 
Salvation.  And  because  he  is  a  Soveraign,  he  requireth  Obe- 
dience to  all  his  owne,  that  is,  to  all  the  Civill  Laws  ;  in  whicb 
also  are  contained  all  the  Laws  of  Nature,  that  is,  all  the  Laws 
of  God  :  for  besides  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Church,  which  are  part  of  the  Civill  Law,  (for  the  Church  that 
can  make  Laws  is  the  Common-wealth,)  there  bee  no  other 
Laws  Divine.  Whosoever  therefore  obeyeth  his  Christiu  , 
Soveraign,  is  not  thereby  hindred,  neither  from  beleeving,  nor  ' 
from  obeying  God.  But  suppose  that  a  Christian  King  should 
from  this  Foundation  feius  is  the  Christy  draw  some  fidw 
consequences,  that  is  to  say,  make  some  superstructions  of  Hay, 
or  Stubble,  and  command  the  teaching  of  the  same  ;  yet  seeing 
St.  Paul  says,  he  shal  be  saved ;  much  more  shall  he  be  saved, 
that  teacheth  them  by  his  command ;  and  much  more  yet,  be 
that  teaches  not,  but  onely  beleeves  his  lawfiill  Teacher.  And 
in  case  a  Subject  be  forbidden  by  the  Civill  Soveraign  to 
professe  some  of  those  his  opinions,  upon  what  just  ground  can 
he  disobey  ?  Christian  Kings  may  erre  in  deducing  a  Conie- 
quence,  but  who  shall  Judge  ?  Shall  a  private  man  Judge, 
when  the  question  is  of  his  own  obedience?  or  shall  any  man 
Judg  but  he  that  is  appointed  thereto  by  the  Church,  that  is, 
by  the  Civill  Soveraign  that  representeth  it  i  or  if  the  Pope,  or 
an  Apostle  Judge,  may  he  not  erre  in  deducing  of  a  consequence.' 
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did  not  one  of  the  two,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul  erre  in  a  super- 
structure, when  St.  Paul  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his  &ce?  There 
cui  therefore  be  no  contradiction  between  the  Laws  of  God, 
and  the  Laws  of  a  Christian  Common- wealth. 

And  when  the  Civilt  Soveraign  is  an  InEdel,  every  one  of 
his   own    Subjects    that    resisteth    him,    sinneth  . 

against  the  Laws  of  God  (for  such  as  are  the 
Laws  of  Nature,)  and  rejecteth  the  counsell  of  the  Apostles, 
that  admonisheth  all  Christians  to  obey  their  Princes,  and  aU 
Children  and  Servants  to  obey  their  Parents,  and  Masters,  in 
all  [331]  things.  And  for  their  Faith,  it  is  internall,  and 
invisible }  They  have  the  licence  that  Naaman  had,  and  need 
not  put  themselves  into  danger  for  it.  But  if  they  do,  they 
ought  to  expect  .their  reward  in  Heaven,  and  not  complain  of 
their  Lawfull  Soveraign  ;  much  lesse  make  warre  upon  him. 
For  he  that  is  not  glad  of  any  just  occasion  of  Martyrdome, 
has  not  the  faith  he  prol^sseth,  but  pretends  it  onely,  to  set 
some  colour  upon  his  own  contumacy.  But  what  Infidel 
King  is  so  unreasonable,  as  knowing  he  has  a  Subject,  that 
waiteth  for  the  second  comming  of  Christ,  after  the  present 
world  shall  bee  burnt,  and  intendeth  then  to  obey  him  (which 
is  the  intent  of  beleeving  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,)  and  in  the 
mean  time  thinketh  himself  bound  to  obey  the  Laws  of  that 
Iniidel  King,  (which  all  Christians  are  obliged  in  conscience  to 
I    doe,)  to  put  to  death,  or  to  persecute  such  a  Subject .' 

•  And  thus  much  shall  suffice,  concerning  the  Kingdome  of 
God,  and  Policy  Ecclesiasticall.  Wherein  I  pretend  not  to 
advance  any  Position  of  my  own,  but  onely  to  shew  what  are 
the  Consequences  that  seem  to  me  deducible  from  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Christian  Politiques,  (which  are  the  holy  Scriptures,) 
in  confirmation  of  the  Power  of  Civill  Soveraigns,  and  the 
Duty  of  their  Subjects.  And  in  the  allegation  of  Scripture,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  such  texts  as  are  of  obscure,  or 
controverted  Interpretation ;  and  to  alledge  none,  but  in  such 
sense  as  is  most  plain,  and  agreeable  to  the  harmony  and  scope 
of  the  whole  Biblej  which  was  written  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Kingdome  of  God  in  Christ.  For  it  is  not  the  bare 
Words,  but  the  Scope  of  the  writer  that  giveth  the  true  light, 
by  which  any  writing  is  to  bee  interpreted ;  and  they  that 
insist  upon  single  Texts,  without  considering  the  main  Designe, 
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can  derive  no  thing  from  them  cleerly ;  but  rather  bv  casting 
atomcs  of  Scripture,  as  dust  before  mens  eyes,  maKe  ereiy 
thing  more  obscure  than  it  is ;  an  ordinary  artifice  of  those  that 
seek  not  the  truth,  but  their  own  advantage.     [333] 
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CHAP.   XLIV. 

Of  SpirituaU  Darkntsie  from  Misinterpretation 
of  Scripture. 

BEsides  these  Soveraign  Powers,  Divint,  and  Humani^  of 
which  I  have   hitherto  discoursed,  there   is   mention  in 
Scripture  of  another  Power,  namely,  *that  of  the         Tkt  King- 
Rulen  of  the  Darknesst  of  this  world,  *  the  King-     dom  of  Dark- 
deme  of  Satan,  and  •  the  Principality  of  Beelzebub     -e^  «'*^- 
over  Damons,  that  is  to  say,  over  Phantasmes  that        *£/>i.6.it. 
appear  in  the  Air  :  For  which  cause  Satan  is  also        'Mat.  ti. 
called  •/**  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air;    and     '^ 
(because  he  ruleth  in  the  darknesse  of  this  world)        '-«"/.  9. 34. 
*7hi  Prince  of  this  world:  And  in  consequence         *Ep^'  »-  »■ 
hereunto,  they  who  are  under  his  Dominion,  in        *yo>i.  16. 
opposition  to  the  feithfull  (who  are  the  Children     "' 
ef  the  Light)  are  called  the  Children  of  Darknesse.     For  seeing 
Beelzebub  is  Prince  of  Phastasmes,  Inhabitants  of  his  Dominion 
of  Air  and  Darlcncsse,  the  Children  of  Darlcnesse,  and  these 
Diemons,    Phantasmes,    or    Spirits    of    Illusion,    sign: lie    alle- 

S>rically  the  same  thing.  This  considered,  the  Kingdome  of 
arknesse,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  these,  and  other  places  of  the 
Scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  a  Confederacy  of  Deceivers,  that  to 
obtain  dominion  over  men  in  this  present  world,  endeavour  by  dark-, 
and  erroneous  Doctrines,  to  extinguish  in  them  the  Light,  both  of 
■'■"■■  ■  '        '  ■  tht 


Nature,  and  of  the  Gospell;    and  to  to  dis-prepart  them  far  t 
Kingdom!  of  God  to  come.     £334] 
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As  men  that  are  utterly  deprived  from  their  Nativity,  of  the 
Till  Chunk     ''S'''  °^  '^^  bodily  Eye,  have  no  Idea  at  all,  <rf 
nut  yd  fully         any   such  light;    and   no  man   conceives   in  his 
freidof  imagination   any  greater  light,  than    he   hath  at 

Darkiiem.  tQm&  time,  or  other,  perceived   by  his  outward 

Senses :  so  also  is  it  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  ana  of  the  light  of 
the  Understanding,  that  no  man  can  conceive  there  is  any  greater 
degree  of  it,  than  that  which  he  hath  already  attained  unto. 
And  from  hence  it  comes  to  passe,  that  men  have  no  other 
means  to  acknowledge  their  owne  Darknesse,  but  onely  by 
reasoning  from  the  un-foreseen  mischances,  that  befall  them  in 
their  ways ;  The  Darlcest  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Satan,  is  that 
which  is  without  the  Church  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  amongst 
them  that  beleeve  not  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  we  canriot  say, 
that  therefore  the  Church  enjoyeth  (as  the  land  of  Goshen)  all 
the  light,  which  to  the  performance  of  the  work  enjoined  us  !w 
God,  is  necessary.  Whence  comes  it,  that  in  Christendome 
there  has  been,  almost  fhim  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  such 
justling  of  one  another  out  of  their  places,  both  by  fbrra^ 
and  Civill  war .'  such  stumbling  at  every  little  asperity  of  their 
own  fortune,  and  every  little  eminence  oi  that  of  other  men  \ 
and  such  diversity  of  ways  in  running  to  the  same  mark, 
Ftlidly^  if  it  be  not  Night  amongst  us,  or  at  least  a  Mist .'  wee 
arc  therefore  yet  in  the  Dark. 

The  Enemy  has  been  here  in  the  Night  of  our  natural! 
Four  Causes     Ignorance,  and  Sown  the  tares  of  Spiritual!  Erron; 
ef  Spiritual!       and  that,  First,  by  abusing,  and  putting  out  the 
bartnase.  Ught  ^f  ^^^  Scriptures  :   For  we  erre,  not  know- 

ing the  Scriptures.  Secondly,  by  introducing  the  Dxmonology 
of  the  Heathen  Poets,  that  is  to  say,  their  l^bulous  Doctrine 
concerning  Daemons,  which  are  but  Idols,  or  Phantasms  f^  the 
braine,  without  any  rcall  nature  of  their  own,  distinct  from 
humane  ^cy ;  such  as  are  dead  mens  Ghosts,  and  Fairies,  and 
other  matter  of  old  Wives  tales.  Thirdly,  by  mixing  with  the 
Scripture  divers  reliques  of  the  Religion,  and  much  of  the  vaio 
and  erroneous  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  especially  of  Aristotle. 
Fourthly,  by  mingling  with  both  these,  false,  or  uncertain 
Traditions,  and  laincd,  or  uncertain  History.  And  so  we 
come  to  erre,  by  giving  heid  to  uduting  SpiritSy  and  the  Daeroon- 
oI(^  of  such  ai  spiak  Hei  in  Hypocriiie^  (or  as  it  IS   in  the 
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Orieinall,  l  Tim.  4.  1,2.  0/  those  that  play  the  part  of  lyars) 
with  a  seared  canscitnce,  that  is,  contrary  to  their  own  know- 
ledge. Concerning  the  first  of  these,  which  is  the  Seducing 
of  men  by  abuse  of  Scripture,  I  intend  to  speak  briefly  in  this 
Chapter. 

The  greatest,  and  main  abuse  of  Scripture,  and  to  which 
almost  all  the  rest  are  either  consequent,  or  sub- 
servient,  is  the  wresting  of  it,  to  prove  that  the  misinur£^^'^ 
Kingdome  of  God,  mentioned  so  often  in  the  ing  the  Scrip- 
Scripture,  is  the  present  Church,  or  multitude  of  ^"'  canttrn- 
Christian  men  now  living,  or  that  being  dead,  are  d^%Gtd^ 
to  rise  again  at  the  last  day :  whereas  the  King- 
dome  of  God  was  first  instituted  by  the  Ministery  of  Moses, 
over  the  Jews  onely^  who  were  therefore  called  his  Peculiar 
People  i  and  ceased  afterward,  in  the  election  of  Saul,  when 
they  refused  to  be  governed  by  God  any  more,  and  demanded 
a  King  after  the  [335]  manner  of  the  nations ;  which  God 
himself  consented  unto,  as  I  have  more  at  large  proved  before, 
in  the  35.  Chapter,  After  that  time,  there  was  no  other 
Kingdome  of  God  in  the  world,  by  any  Pact,  or  otherwise, 
than  he  ever  was,  is,  and  shall  be  King,  of  all  men,  and  of  all 
creatures,  as  governing  according  to  his  Will,  by  his  infinite 
Power.  NevertheJcsse,  he  promised  by  his  Prophets  to  restore 
this  his  Government  to  them  again,  when  the  time  he  hath  in 
his  secret  counsell  appointed  for  it  shall  bee  fully  come,  and 
when  they  shall  turn  unto  him  by  repentance,  and  amendment 
of  life:  and  not  onely  so,  but  he  invited  also  the  Gentiles 
to  come  in,  and  enjoy  the  happinesse  of  his  Reign,  on  the  same 
conditions  of  conversion  and  repentance;  and  hee  promised 
also  to  send  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  expiate  the  sins  of  them 
all  by  his  death,  and  to  prepare  them  by  his  Doctrine,  to 
receive  him  at  his  second  coming:  Which  second  coming 
not  yet  being,  the  Kingdome  of  God  is  not  yet  come,  and  wee 
are  not  now  under  any  other  Kings  by  Pact,  but  our  Civill 
Soveraigns  ;  saving  onely,  that  Christian  men  are  already  in 
the  Kingdome  of  Grace,  in  as  much  as  they  have  already  the 
Promise  of  being  received  at  his  comming  againe. 

Consequent   to  this  Errour,  that   the  present  Church  is 

Christs  Kingdome,  there   ought   to   be   some   one   Man,  or 

Assembly,  by   whose   mouth   our   Saviour   (now   in   heaven) 
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speakcth,  givcth  law,  and  which  representeth  his  Person  to  iH 
As  that  the  Christians,  or  divers  Men,  or  divers  AssemUia 
JCmgdome  of  that  doc  the  same  to  divers  parts  of  Christendome. 
Gtdiiihtfre-  This  power  R^al  under  Christ,  being  challenged, 
!f«t  Chunk:  uniyereally  by  the  Pope,  and  in  particular  Com- 
mon-wealths  by  Assemblies  of  the  Pastors  of  the  place,  (when  the 
Scripture  gives  it  to  none  but  to  Civill  Sovcraigns,)  coma 
to  be  so  passionately  disputed,  that  it  puttcth  out  the  Lidit 
of  Nature,  and  causeth  so  great  a  Darknessc  in  mens  unoer^ 
standing,  that  they  see  not  who  it  is  to  whom  they  have 
engaged  their  obedience. 

Consequent  to  this  claim  of  the  Pope  to  Vicar  Gcnerall  of 
Andihaitht     Christ   in  the  present  Church,  (supposed  to  be 
Fopt  is  his  that  Kingdom  of  his,  to  which  we  are  addressed 

Vicargtne-  Jn  the  Gospcl,)  IS  thc  Doctrine,  that  it  is 
^  necessary  for  a  Christian  King,  to  receive  hi) 

Crown  by  a  Bishop;  as  if  it  were  from  that  Ceremony,  that 
he  derives  the  clause  of  Del  gratis  in  his  title  j  and  that  then 
onely  he  is  made  King  by  the  favour  of  God,  when  he  ii 
crowned  by  the  authority  of  Gods  universal!  Vicegerent  on 
earth ;  and  that  every  Bishop  whosoever  be  his  Soveraign,  takxA 
at  his  Consecration  an  oath  of  absolute  Obedience  to  the  Pope. 
Consequent  to  the  same,  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  founh  Counoell 
of  Lateran,  held  under  Pope  Innocent  the  third,  (Chap.  3.  ir 
Hareticii.)  That  if  a  King  at  the  Papes  admenition^  doe  ml 
purge  his  Kingdome  of  Hareiiei,  and  being  excommunicate  fir  tie 
same,  dot  not  give  satiifaction  within  a  year,  his  Subjects  an 
absolved  of  the  band  of  their  obedience.  Where,  by  Hxrcsics  are 
understood  all  opinions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  hatfa 
forbidden  to  be  maintained.  And  by  this  means,  as  often 
as  [336]  there  is  any  repugnancy  between  the  Politicall  desienct 
of  the  Pope,  and  other  Christian  Princes,  as  there  is  very  (Men, 
there  ariseth  such  a  Mist  amongst  their  Subjects,  that  tbcf 
know  not  a  stranger  that  thnisteth  himself  into  thc  throne 
of  their  lawful!  Pnnce,  from  him  whom  they  had  thcmsdva 
placed  there ;  and  in  this  Darknesse  of  mind,  are  made  to  fight 
one  against  another,  without  discerning  their  enemies  from  tlieir 
friends,  under  the  conduct  of  another  mans  ambition. 

From  the  same  opinion,  that  the  present  Church  is  tiie 
Kingdome  of  God,  it  proceeds  that  Pastours,  Deacons,  aod 
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all  other  Ministers  of  the  Church,  take  the  name  to  themselves 
of  the  Cier^  \  giving  to  other  Christians  the  name  And  that  the 
of  Laity,  that  is,  simply  Pfople.  For  Clemy  signi-  Pastors  art 
fies  those,  whose  maintenance  is  that  Revenue,  "*'  CUrgy. 
which  God  having  reserved  to  himselfe  during  his  Reigne  over 
the  Israelites,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  (vvho  were  to  be  his 
publique  Ministers,  and  had  no  portion  of  land  set  them  out  to 
live  on,  as  their  brethren)  to  be  their  inheritance.  The  Pope 
therefore,  (pretending  the  present  Church  to  be,  as  the  Realms 
of  Israel,  the  Kingdome  of  God)  challenging  to  himselfe  and 
his  subordinate  Ministers,  the  like  revenue,  as  the  Inheritance 
of  God,  the  name  of  Clergy  was  sutable  to  that  claime.  And 
thence  it  is,  that  Tithes,  and  other  tributes  paid  to  the  Leviies, 
as  Gods  Right,  amongst  the  Israelites,  have  a  long  time  been 
demanded,  and  taken  of  Christians,  by  Ecclesiastiques,  Jure 
divine,  that  is,  in  Gods  Right.  By  which  meanes,  the  people 
every  where  were  obliged  to  a  double  tribute;  one  to  the  State, 
anotner  to  the  Clergy ;  whereof,  that  to  the  Clergy,  being  the 
tenth  of  their  revenue,  is  double  to  that  which  a  King  of 
Athens  (and  esteemed  a  Tyrant)  exacted  of  his  subjects  for  the 
defraying  of  all  publique  charges :  For  he  demanded  no  more 
but  the  twentieth  part;  and  yet  abundantly  maintained  there- 
with the  Commonwealth.  And  in  the  Kingdome  of  the  Jewes, 
during  the  Sacerdotall  Reigne  of  God,  the  Tithes  and  Offerings 
were  the  whole  Publique  Revenue. 

From  the  same  mistaking  of  the  present  Church  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  came  in  the  distinction  betweene  the  Civi/l 
and  the  Canon  Laws:  The  Civill  Law  being  the  Acts  of 
Severaigni  in  their  own  Dominions,  and  the  Canon  Law  being 
the  Acts  of  the  Popt  in  the  same  Dominions.  Which  Canons, 
though  they  were  but  Canons,  that  is,  Ruta  Propaundid,  and 
but  voluntarily  received  by  Christian  Princes,  till  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Empire  to  CharUrrain;  yet  afterwards,  as  the 
power  of  the  Pope  encreased,  became  Rules  Commandtd,  and 
the  Emperours  themselves  (to  avoyd  greater  mischiefes,  which 
the  people  blinded  might  be  led  into)  were  forced  to  let  them 


passe 


for  Laws. 


From  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  Dominions,  where  the  Popes 

Ecclesiasticall  power  is  entirely  received,  Jewes,  Turkes,  and 

Gentiles,  are  in  the  Roman  Church  tolerated  in  their  Religion, 
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as  farre  forth,  as  in  the  exercise  and  proiession  thereof  tbey 
offend  not  against  the  civ  ill  power:  whereas  in  a  Christian, 
though  a  stranger,  not  to  be  of  the  Roman  Religion,  is 
Capital] ;  because  the  Pope  pretendeth  that  all  [337]  ChristiuB 
are  his  Subjects.  For  otherwise  it  were  as  much  against  the 
law  of  Nations,  to  persecute  a  Christian  stranger,  for  professing 
the  Religion  of  his  owne  country,  as  an  InlideH;  or  rather 
more,  in  as  much  as  they  that  are  not  against  Christ,  arc 
with  him. 

From  the  same  it  is,  that  in  every  Christian  State  there  are 
certaine  men,  that  are  exempt,  by  Ecclesiasticall  liberty,  from 
the  tributes,  and  from  the  tribunals  of  the  Civil  State ;  for  so 
are  the  secular  Clergy,  besides  Monks  and  Friars,  which  in 
many  places,  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  common  people, 
as  if  need  were,  there  might  be  raised  out  of  them  alone,  an 
Army,  sufficient  for  any  warre  the  Church  militant  should 
imploy  them  in,  against  their  owne,  or  other  Princes. 

A  second  gencrall  abuse  of  Scripture,  is   the  turning  of 
Error  from     Consecration  into  Conjuration,  or  Enchantment. 
mhiaiing  To  Camecratt^  is  in  Scripture,  to  Offer,  Give,  of 

C<mstcraii<m  Dedicate,  in  pious  and  decent  language  and  g»- 
Jor  Cenjura-  ^^^^^  ^  m3in,  or  any  other  thing  to  God,  by 
separating  of  it  from  common  use ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  Sanctifie,  or  make  it  Gods,  and  to  be  used  only  by  those, 
whom  God  hath  appointed  to  be  his  Publike  Ministers,  (as 
I  have  already  proved  at  large  in  the  35.  Chapter^)  and  thereby 
to  change,  not  the  thing  Consecrated,  but  onely  the  use  of  it, 
from  being  Profane  and  common,  to  be  Holy,  and  peculiar  to 
Gods  service.  But  when  by  such  words,  the  nature  or  qualitie 
of  the  thing  it  selfe,  is  pretended  to  be  changed,  it  is  not 
Consecration,  but  either  an  extraordinary  worke  of  God,  or  a 
vaine  and  impious  Conjuration.  But  seeing  (for  the  fr-cquency 
of  pretending  the  change  of  Nature  in  their  Consecrations,)  it 
cannot  be  esteemed  a  work  extraordinary,  it  is  no  other  than  a 
Conjuration  or  Incantation,  whereby  they  would  have  men  to 
beleeve  an  alteration  of  Nature  that  is  not,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  mans  Sight,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  his  Senses. 
As  for  example,  when  the  Priest,  in  stead  of  Consecrating  Bread 
and  Wine  to  Gods  peculiar  service  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lords  Supper,  (which  is  but  a  separation  of  it  from  the  common 
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use,  to  signifie,  that  is,  to  put  men  in  mind  of  their  Redemption, 
by  the  Passion  of  Christ,  whose  body  was  broken,  and  blood 
shed  upon  the  Crosse  for  our  transgressions,)  pretends,  that  by 
aaying  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  Thii  it  my  Body.,  and  This 
it  my  Blood.,  the  nature  of  Bread  is  no  more  there,  but  his  very 
Body;  notwithstanding  there  appeareth  not  to  the  Sight,  or 
Other  Sense  of  the  Receiver,  any  thing  that  appeared  not  before 
the  Consecration.  The  Egyptian  Conjurers,  that  are  said  to 
have  turned  their  Rods  to  oerpents,  and  the  Water  into  Bloud, 
are  thought  but  to  have  deluded  the  senses  of  the  Spectators  by 
a  felse  shew  of  things,  yet  are  esteemed  Enchanters :  But  what 
should  wee  have  thought  of  them,  if  there  had  appeared  in  their 
Rods  nothing  like  a  Serpent,  and  in  the  Water  enchanted, 
nothing  hke  Bloud,  nor  like  any  thing  else  but  Water,  but 
that  they  had  luced  down  the  King,  that  they  were  Serpents 
that  looked  Hke  Rods,  and  that  it  was  Bloud  that  seemed 
Water  ?  That  had  been  both  Enchantment,  and  Lying.  And 
yet  in  this  daily  act  of  the  Priest,  they  doe  the  very  same, 
by  [338]  turning  the  holy  words  into  the  manner  of  a  Charme, 
which  produceth  nothing  new  to  the  Sense ;  but  they  ^ce  us 
down,  that  it  hath  turned  the  Bread  into  a  Man ;  nay  more, 
into  a  God ;  and  require  men  to  worship  it,  as  if  it  were  our 
Saviour  himself  present  God  and  Man,  and  thereby  to  commit 
most  grosse  Idolatry.  For  if  it  bee  enoueh  to  excuse  it  of 
Idolatry,  to  say  it  is  no  more  Bread,  hut  God  j  why  should  not 
the  same  excuse  serve  the  Egyptians,  in  case  they  had  the  faces 
to  say,  the  Leeks,  and  Onyons  they  worshipped,  were  not  very 
Leeks,  and  Onyons,  but  a  Divinity  under  their  specits,  or 
likenesse.  The  words,  Thii  is  my  Body^  are  ^equivalent  to 
these.  This  iignifies,  or  represents  my  Body ;  and  it  is  an  ordinary 
figure  of  Speech:  but  to  take  it  literally,  is  an  abuse;  nor 
though  so  taken,  can  it  extend  any  further,  than  to  the  Bread 
which  Christ  himself  with  his  own  hands  Consecrated.  For 
hee  never  said,  that  of  what  Bread  soever,  any  Priest  what- 
soever, should  say.  This  is  my  Body,  or,  This  is  Christs  Body,  the 
same  should  presently  be  transubstantiated.  Nor  did  the 
Church  of  Rome  ever  establish  this  Trans ubs tan tiation,  till 
the  time  of  Innocent  the  third;  which  was  not  above  500.  years 
agoe,  when  the  Power  of  Popes  was  at  the  Highest,  and 
the  Darknesse  of  the  time  grown  so  great,  as  men  discerned 
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not  the  Bread  that  was  given  them  to  eat,  especially  when 
it  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  Crosse, 
as  if  they  would  have  men  belecve  it  were  Transubstantiated, 
not  onely  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  also  into  the  Wood 
of  his  Crosse,  and  that  they  did  eat  both  together  in  the 
Sacrament. 

The  like  Incantation,  in  stead  of  Consecration,  is  used  also 
/     nitUitm     '"  ^^^  Sacrament  of  Baptisme  :  Where  the  abuse 
in  tht  Cere-         of  Gods  name  in  each  several!  Person,  and  in  the 
mottUs  of  whole  Trinity,  with   the  sign   of  the  Crosse  U 

Safiismt.  g^(,[,  nanie,  maketh  up  the  Chann  ;  As  first,  when 

they  make  the  Holy  water,  the  Priest  saith,  /  Conjure  thee.,  tbtu 
Creature  of  JVater,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
in  the  name  ofjeius  Chriit  his  onely  Son  our  Lord,  and  in  vertuetf 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  become  Conjured  water,  to  drive  atuay  all 
the  Powers  of  the  Enemy,  and  to  eradicate.^  and  supplant  thi 
Enemy,  i^c.  And  the  same  in  the  Benediction  of  the  Salt  to 
be  mingled  with  it ;  That  thou  become  Conjured  Salt,  that  all 
Phantasmes,  and  Knavery  of  the  Devills  fraud  may  ^y  and  depart 
from  the  place  wherein  thou  art  sprinkled;  and  every  unclean  Spirit 
bee  Conjured  by  Him  that  shall  come  to  judg  the  quiche  and  the  dead. 
The  same  in  the  Benediction  of  the  Oyle,  That  all  the  Power 
of  the  Emmy,  all  the  Host  ef  tht  Devitl,  all  AaauUt  and 
Phantasmes  of  Satan,  may  be  driven  away  by  this  Creature  »f 
Oyle.  And  for  the  Infant  that  is  to  be  Baptized,  he  is  subject 
to  many  Charms :  First,  at  the  Church  dorc  the  Priest  blows 
thrice  in  the  Childs  face,  and  sayes.  Got  out  of  him  unclean  Spirit, 
and  give  place  to  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter.  As  if  all  Children, 
till  blown  on  by  the  Priest  were  Daemoniaques :  Again,  bef(OT 
his  entrance  into  the  Church,  he  saith  as  before,  /  Conjure  thee, 
He,  to  goe  out,  and  depart  from  this  Servant  of  [■^■yji'\  God:  And 
again  the  same  Exorcisme  is  repeated  once  more  before  he  be 
Baptized.  These,  and  some  other  Incantations,  are  those  that 
are  used  in  stead  of  Benedictions,  and  Consecrations,  in  admini- 
stration of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptisme,  and  the  Lords  Supper; 
wherein  every  thing  that  serveth  to  those  holy  uses  (except  the 
unhallowed  Spittle  of  the  Priest)  hath  some  set  form  of  Exor- 
cisme. 

Nor  are   the   other    rites,  as   of  Marriage,   of    Extreme 
Unction,  of  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  of  Consecrating  Churches, 
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and  Church-yards,  and  the  like,  exempt  from  Charms }  in 
as  much  as  there  is  in  them  the  use  of  Enchanted  AnJinMar- 
Oyle,  and  Water,  with  the  abuse  of  the  Crosse,  riagi,  m  Vaii- 
and  of   the  holy    word    of  David,    AiPtrges    me     °iV"''f'^. 

r,.         ri  '  ,.  ^rt-  ..  Silk,  and  \n 

IHmtne  Hytsepo,    as  thmgs    of  efficacy  to  drive     Consarathit 
away  Phantasmes,  and  Imaginary  Spirits.  af  Plates. 

Another  generall  Error,  is  from  the  Misinterpretation  of  the 
words  Eumall  Lifty  Everlailing  Death,  and  the 
Second  Death.  For  though  we  read  plainly  in  misiaifng'^ 
holy  Scripture,  that  God  created  Adam  in  an  Euraaii  Life, 
estate  of  Living  for  Ever,  which  was  conditional],  andEverUit. 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  disobeyed  not  his  Commande-  '"^ 
mcnt ;  which  was  not  essential!  to  Humane  Nature,  but 
consequent  to  the  vertue  of  the  Tree  of  Life ;  whereof  hee 
had  liberty  to  eat,  as  long  as  hee  had  not  sinned  ;  and  that  hee 
was  thrust  out  of  Paradise  after  he  had  sinned,  lest  hee  should 
eate  thereof,  and  live  for  ever ;  and  that  Christs  Passion  is 
a  Discharge  of  sin  to  all  that  beleeve  on  him ;  and  by  con- 
sequence, a  restitution  of  Eternall  Life,  to  all  the  Faithfull,  and 
to  them  onety  :  yet  the  Doctrine  is  now,  and  hath  been  a  long 
time  far  otherwise  j  namely,  that  every  man  hath  Eternity  of 
Life  by  Nature,  in  as  much  as  his  Soul  is  Immortall :  So  that 
the  flaming  Sword  at  the  entrance  of  Paradise,  though  it  hinder 
a  man  from  coming  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  hinders  him  not  from 
the  Immortality  which  God  took  from  him  for  his  Sin ;  nor 
makes  him  to  need  the  sacrificing  of  Christ,  for  the  recovering 
of  the  same  ;  and  consequently,  not  onely  the  faithfull  and 
righteous,  but  also  the  wicked,  and  the  Heathen,  shall  enjoy 
Eternall  Life,  without  any  Death  at  all ;  much  lesse  a  Second, 
and  Everlasting  Death.  To  salve  this,  it  is  said,  that  by  Second, 
and  Everlasting  Death,  is  meant  a  Second,  and  Everlasting  Life, 
but  in  Torments ;  a  Figure  never  used,  but  in  this  very  Case. 

All  which  Doctrine  is  founded  onely  on  some  of  the  obscurer 
places  of  the  New  Testament  ;  which  nevertheJesse,  the  whole 
scope  of  the  Scripture  considered,  are  cleer  enough  in  a  different 
acnse,  and  unnecessary  to  the  Christian  Faith.  For  supposing 
that  when  a  man  dies,  there  remaineth  nothing  of  him  but  his 
carkasse  ;  cannot  God  that  raised  inanimated  dust  and  clay  into 
a  living  creature  by  his  Word,  as  easily  raise  a  dead  carkasse  to 
life  again,  and  continue  him  alive  for  Ever,  or  make  him  die 
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again,  by  another  Word  ?  The  SauU  in  Scripture,  signified! 
alwaies,  either  the  Life,  or  the  Living  Creature  ;  and  the  Bodj 
and  Soulc  jointly,  the  Body  [340]  ah-ut.  In  the  fift  day  of  the 
Creation,  God  said,  Let  the  waters  produce  Reptile  aniiiut 
vivetitis,  the  creeping  thing  that  hath  in  it  a  Living  Soule  ;  the 
Enghsh  translate  it,  that  hath  Life :  And  again,  God  created 
Whales,  &  omnem  animam  viventem ;  which  in  the  English  is, 
every  Living  Creature  1  And  likewise  of  Man,  God  made  him 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed  in  his  ^ce  the  breath  of 
Life,  (^  factui  est  Heme  in  animam  viventem^  that  is,  and  Mm 
vjas  made  a  Living  Creature  :  And  after  Noah  came  out  of  the 
Arke,  God  saith,  hee  will  no  more  smite  omnem  animam 
viventem.,  that  is,  every  Living  Creature:  And  Deut.  la.  aj. 
Eate  net  the  Btoud^for  the  Bloud  is  the  Soule;  that  is,  the  Lift. 
From  which  places,  if  by  Sau/e  were  meant  a  Suit  tana 
Incorporeally  with  an  existence  separated  from  the  Body,  it  might 
as  well  be  inferred  of  any  other  living  Creature,  as  of  Man. 
But  that  the  Souls  of  the  Faichfull,  are  not  of  their  own  Nature, 
but  by  Gods  speciall  Grace,  to  remaine  in  their  Bodies,  Irom 
the  Resurrection  to  all  Eternity,  I  have  already  I  think 
sufficiently  proved  out  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  38.  Chapter. 
And  for  the  places  of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said  thK 
any  man  shall  be  cast  Body  and  Soul  into  Hell  6re,  it  is  no 
more  than  Body  and  Life ;  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  be  cait 
alive  into  the  perpetuall  iire  of  Gehenna. 

This  window  it  is,  that  gives  entrance  to  the  Dark  Doctrine, 

first,  of  Eternall  Torments ;  and  afterwards  of 
triiuo/pur-  Purgatory,  and  consequently  of  the  walking 
gatary.and  abroad,  especially  in  places  Consecrated,  Solitary, 
E^chmti,  or  Dark,  of  the  Ghosts  of  men  deceased ;  and 
'^sJi^f"'    thereby    to    the    pretences    of   Exorcisme    and 

Conjuration  of  Phantasmes  \  as  also  of  Invocation 
of  men  dead  ;  and  to  the  Doctrine  of  Indulgences ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  exemption  for  a  time,  or  for  ever,  from  the  fire  of 
Purgatory,  wherein  these  Incorporeall  Substances  are  pretended 
by  burning  to  be  cleansed,  and  made  fit  for  Heaven.  For  men 
being  generally  possessed  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  by 
contagion  of  the  Dscmonology  of  the  Greeks,  of  an  opinion, 
that  the  Souls  of  men  were  substances  distinct  frovtx  their 
Bodies,  and  therefore  that  when  the  Body  was  dead,  the  Soulc 
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rf  every  man,  whether  godly,  or  wicked,  must  subsist  some- 
where by  vertue  of  its  own  nature,  without  acknowledging 
therein  any  supernatural]  gift  of  Gods ;  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church  doubted  a  long  time,  what  was  the  place,  which  they 
were  to  abide  in,  till  they  should  be  re-united  to  their  Bodies  in 
the  Resurrection  j  supposing  for  a  while,  they  lay  under  the 
Altars :  but  afterward  the  Church  of  Rome  found  it  more 
prolitabJe,  to  build  for  them  this  place  of  Purgatory ;  which  by 
some  other  Churches  in  this  later  age,  has  been  demolished. 

Let  us  now  consider,  what  texts  of  Scripture  seem  most 
to  confirm  these  three  generall  Errors,  I  have  Tie  Tixu 
here  touched.  As  for  those  which  Cardinal!  alledgedfor ilu 
Bellamiine  hath  alledeed,  for  the  present  King-  ^^!^" 
dome  ot  (jod  administred  by  the  I'ope,  (than  limtdhave 
which  there  are  none  that  make  a  better  shew  of  *«»  anrwtnd 
proof,)  I  have  already  answered  [341]  them  ;  and  "f^'- 
Dizde  it  evident,  that  the  Kingdome  of  God,  instituted  by 
Moses,  ended  in  the  election  of  Saul :  After  which  time  the 
Priest  of  his  own  Authority  never  deposed  any  King.  That 
which  the  High  Priest  did  to  Athaliah,  was  not  done  in  his 
owne  right,  but  in  the  right  of  the  young  King  Joash  her  Son  : 
But  Solomon  in  his  own  right  deposed  the  High  Priest 
Abiathar,  and  set  up  another  in  his  place.  The  most  difficult 
place  to  answer,  of  all  those  that  can  be  brought,  to  prove  the 
Kingdome  of  God  by  Christ  is  already  in  this  world,  is  alledged, 
not  by  Bellarmine,  nor  any  other  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
\>j  Beza  i  that  will  have  it  to  begin  from  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  whether  hee  intend  thereby,  to  entitle  the  Presby- 
tery to  the  Supreme  Power  Ecclesiastical!  in  the  Common-wealth 
of  Geneva,  (and  consequently  to  every  Presbytery  in  every 
other  Common- wealth,)  or  to  Princes,  and  other  Civill 
Soveraigns,  I  doe  not  know.  For  the  Presbytery  hath 
challenged  the  power  to  Excomunicate  their  owne  Kings, 
snd  to  Dee  the  Supreme  Moderators  in  Religion,  in  the  places 
where  they  have  that  form  of  Church  government,  no  lesse  then 
the  Pope  c[h]allengeth  it  universally. 

The  words  are  (Marke  g.  i.)  Vtrily  I  say  unto  you,  thai  there 
be  same  sf  them  that  itand  here,  which  shall  not  last  of  death,  till 
they  have  seene  the  Kingdome  of  God  came  with  power.  Which 
words,  if  taken  grammatically,  make   it  certaine,  that  either 
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some  of  those  men  that  stood  by  Christ  at  that  time,  are  yet 
Anstoerto        alivc  ;   or  else,  that  the  Kingdome  of  God  must 
l/uitxion  he  now  in  this  present  world.     And  then  there 

vihuhBaain-  is  another  place  more  difficult:  For  when  the 
^T^^'**  Apostles  after  our  Saviours  Resurrection,  and 
Christ  btgan  immediately  before  his  Ascension,  asked  oui 
at  ikt  Raur-  Saviour, saying, (Acts  1.6.)  IVUt  thou  at  thistimin- 
rtction.  ^f^^g  (j^tf  (H  the  Kingdame  to  Israel^  he  answered  them, 

//  is  not  for  you  to  inow  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father 
bath  put  in  his  oxvn  power ;  But  ye  shall  receive  power  by  tbi 
camming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  you,  and  yte  shall  be  my  (^Martjn) 
witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  Stf  in  all  "Judaa^  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unta  the  uttermost  part  of  the  Earth  :  Which  is  as  much  a>  to 
say,  My  Kingdome  is  not  yet  come,  nor  shall  you  Ibreknov 
when  it  shall  come ;  for  it  shall  come  as  a  theefe  in  the  nig^t ; 
But  I  will  send  you  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  him  you  shall 
have  power  to  beare  witnesse  to  all  the  world  (by  your 
preaching)  of  my  Resurrection,  and  the  workes  I  have  dwie, 
and  the  doctrine  I  have  taught,  that  they  may  beleeve  in  ok, 
and  expect  eternal!  life,  at  my  comming  againe :  Hovr  does  thii 
^ree  with  the  comming  of  Christs  Kingdome  at  the  Resurrco 
tion  ?  And  that  which  St.  Paul  saies  (i  Thessai.  i.  9,  10.)  That 
they  turned  from  Idals,  ta  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  tt 
waite  for  his  Sonne  from  Heaven ;  Where  to  waite  for  his  Sonne 
from  Heaven,  is  to  wait  for  his  comming  to  be  King  in  powerj 
which  were  not  necessary,  if  his  Kingdome  had  bcene  iben 
present.  Againe,  if  the  Kingdome  of  God  began  (as  Bne  on 
that  place  {Mark  9.  i.)  would  have  it)  at  the  Resurrection i 
what  reason  is  there  for  Christians  ever  since  the  Resurrecti(» 
to  say  in  their  prayers.  Let  thy  Kingdome  Come  ?  It  is  therefore 
manifest,  that  the  words  of  St.  Mark  are  not  so  [342]  to  be 
interpreted.  There  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here  (saith  our 
Saviour)  that  shall  not  tast  of  death  till  they  have  seen  the 
Kingdome  of  God  come  in  power.  If  then  this  Kingdome 
were  to  come  at  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  why  is  it  said,  tome^ 
them,  rather  than  all  ?  For  they  all  lived  till  after  Christ  was  risen. 
But  they  that  require  an  exact  interpretation  of  this  text, 
Explieation  1^'  them  interpret  first  the  like  words  of  our 
ofilu  Plati  in  Saviour  to  St.  Peter  concerning  St.  JcAn,  (ch^ 
Afari  9. 1.  21, 22.)  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  nau^  what  it 
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that  to  tbtt  ?  upon  which  was  grounded  a  report  that  hee  should 
not  dye :  Ncvcrthelesse  the  truth  of  that  report  was  neither 
confirmed,  as  well  grounded;  nor  refuted,  as  ill  grounded  on 
those  words;  but  left  as  a  saying  not  understood.  The  same 
difficulty  is  also  in  the  place  o(  St.  Marke.  And  if  it  be  lawful! 
to  conjecture  at  their  meaning,  by  that  which  immediately 
foUowes,  both  here,  and  in  St.  Lulce,  where  the  same  is  againe 
repeated,  it  is  not  unprobable,  to  say  they  have  relation  to  the 
Transfiguration,  which  is  described  in  the  verses  immediately 
following ;  where  it  is  said,  that  Afttr  iix  dayes  "Jesus  taketh  with 
bim  Pttir^  and  yamts,  and  John  (not  all,  but  some  of  his 
Disciples)  and  Itadeth  them  up  into  an  high  mountaint  apart  by 
tbimsehes^  and  was  transfigured  be/ore  them.  And  his  rayment 
ittame  shining^  exceeding  white  as  maw  ;  so  as  no  Fuller  on  earth 
can  white  them.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  Elias  with  Moses, 
and  they  were  talking  with  Jeius,  i^c.  So  that  they  saw  Christ 
in  Glory  and  Majestie,  as  he  is  to  come ;  insomuch  as  They 
were  tore  afraid.  And  thus  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  was 
accomplished  byway  of  f^ision  :  For  it  was  a  Vision,  as  may 
probably  bee  inferred  out  of  St.  Luke,  that  reciteth  the  same 
Story  (ch.  g.  ve.  28.)  and  saith,  that  Peter  and  they  that  were 
with  him,  were  heavy  with  sleep:  But  most  certainly  out  of 
Matth.  17.9.  (where  the  same  is  again  related;)  for  our  Saviour 
chai^d  them,  saying,  Teil  no  man  the  Fision  until!  the  Son  of 
man  be  Risen  from  tie  dead.  Howsoever  it  be,  yet  there  can 
from  thence  be  taken  no  argument,  to  prove  that  the  Kingdome 
of  God  taketh  beginning  till  the  day  of  Judgement. 

As  for  some  other  texts,  to  prove  the  Popes  Power  over 
civill  Soveraignes  (besides  those  of  Bellarmine ;)  Abuseafiamt 
as  that  the  two  Swords  that  Christ  and  his  aiher  itxti  in 
Apostles  had  amongst  them,  were  the  Spirituall  dtfenct  of  the 
and  the  TemporJj  Sword,  which  thev  say  ^^''"^"^ 
St.  Peter  had  given  him  by  Christ :  And,  that 
of  the  two  Luminaries,  the  greater  signifies  the  Pope,  and  the 
lesser  the  King;  One  might  as  well  inferre  out  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  Bible,  that  by  Heaven  is  meant  the  Pope,  and  by 
Earth  the  King:  Which  is  not  arguing  from  Scripture,  but 
a  wanton  Insulting  over  Princes,  that  came  in  fashion  after  the 
tirac  the  Popes  were  growne  so  secure  of  their  greatnesse,  as  to 
contcnme  all  Christian  Kings  \  and  Treading  on  the  necks  of 
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Emperours,  to  mocke  both  them,  and  the  Scripture,  in  the 
wotids  of  the  91.  Psalm,  Thou  sbalt  Trtad  upon  the  Lion  andtbt 
Jddtr,  tht  young  Lion  and  the  Dragon  thou  shall  Trample  mdtr 
thy  feet. 

As  for  the  rites  of  Consecration,  though  they  depend  fiw 
the  most  part  upon  the  discretion  and  judgement 
n/Cimiem^'^  of  the  governors  of  the  Church,  and  not  upcm  the 
Honsmthe  Scriptures;  yet  those  governors  are  ■>bli[343]ged 
Scripture,  tnas  to  such  direction,  as  tne  nature  of  the  action  it 
7iims"  ""^  ^^"^^  requireth  ;  as  that  the  ceremonies,  words, 
and  gestures,  be  both  decent,  and  significant,  OT 
at  least  conformable  to  the  action.  When  Moses  consecrated 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Altar,  and  the  Vessels  belonging  to  them, 
{Exod.  40.)  he  anointed  them  with  the  Oyle  which  God  hid 
commanded  to  bee  made  for  that  purpose ;  and  they  were  hdv: 
There  was  nothing  Exorcized,  to  drive  away  Phantasmes.  The 
same  Moses  (the  civill  Soveraigne  of  Israel)  when  he  conse- 
crated Aaron  (the  High  Priest,)  and  his  Sons,  did  wash  them 
with  Water,  (not  Exorcized  water,)  put  their  Garments  upoa 
them,  and  anointed  them  with  Ovlc  ;  and  they  were  sanctilicd, 
to  minister  unto  the  Lord  in  ttie  Priests  office ;  which  was 
a  simple  and  decent  cleansing,  and  adorning  them,  before  hee 
presented  them  to  God,  to  be  his  servants.  When  King 
Solomon,  (the  civill  Soveraigne  of  Israel)  consecrated  the  Tempk 
hee  had  built,  (2  Kings  8.)  he  stood  before  all  the  Congregatioa 
of  Israel ;  and  having  blessed  them,  he  gave  thankes  to  God, 
for  putting  into  the  heart  of  his  ^ther,  to  build  it ;  and  for 
giving  to  himselfe  the  grace  to  accomplish  the  same  ;  and  then 
prayed  unto  him,  first,  to  accept  that  House,  though  it  were 
not  sutable  to  his  infinite  Greatnesse ;  and  to  hear  the  prajcn 
of  his  Servants  that  should  pray  therein,  or  (if  they  were  abscDt,) 
towards  it ;  and  lastly,  he  oifered  a  sacrifice  of  Peace-of&ringi 
and  the  House  was  dedicated.  Here  was  no  Procession ;  t£ 
King  stood  still  in  his  first  place;  no  Exorcised  Water;  iw 
Aspergts  me,  nor  other  impertinent  application  of  words  spoken 
upon  another  occasion  ;  but  a  decent,  and  rational!  speech,  atid 
such  as  in  making  to  God  a  present  of  his  new  built  HoiuC)  | 
was  most  conformable  to  the  occasion. 

We  read  not  that  St.  John  did  Exorcize  the  Water  ot 
Jordan  ;  nor  Philip  the  Water  of  the  river  wherein  he  baptized 
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the  Eunuch  ;  nor  that  any  Pastor  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
did  take  his  spittle,  and  put  it  to  the  nose  of  the  person  to  be 
Baptized,  and  say,  In  odorem  suaviialis,  that  is,  fer  a  iuieet 
savour  unto  the  Lord ;  wherein  neither  the  Ceremony  of  Spittle, 
for  the  uncleannesse  ;  nor  the  application  of  that  Scripture  for 
the  levity,  can  by  any  authority  of  man  be  justified. 

To  prove  that  the  Soule  separated  from  the  Body,  tiveth 
eternally,  not  onely  the  Soules  of  the  Elect,  by        ^.^  -^^ 
especial!  grace,  and  restauration  of  the  Etemall     mortaiiiyof 
Life  which  Adam  lost  by  Sinnc,  and  our  Saviour     """"  SauU, 
restored  by  the  Sacrifice  of  himself,  to  the  Faith-     ^jS^„ 
full  i    but    also    the   Soules   of  Reprobates,   as    a     teiiaf 
property  naturally  consequent  to  the  essence  of    Naiurt,bat 
mankind,  without  other  grace  of  God,  but  that     "f^'^'- 
which    is  universally  given  to  all   mankind;    there   are  divers 
places,  which  at  the  first  sight  seem  sufficiently  to  serve  the 
turn  :  but  such,  as  when  I  compare  them  with  that  which  I 
have  before  (Chapter  38.)  alledged  out  of  the  14  of  "Job,  seem 
to  mee  much  more  subject  to  a  divers  interpretation,  than  the 
words  of  Job. 

And  first  there  are  the  words  of  Solomon  [Ecclestastes  il. 
■J.)  Then  shall  the  Dust  return  to  Dust,  as  it  was,  and  the  Spirit 
shall  [344]  return  to  God  thai  gave  it.  Which  may  bear  well 
enough  (if  there  be  no  other  text  directly  against  it)  this  inter- 
pretation, that  God  onely  knows,  (but  Man  not,)  what  becomes 
of  a  mans  spirit,  when  he  expireth  ;  and  the  same  Solomon,  in 
the  same  Book,  (Chap  3.  ver.  20,  21.)  delivereth  the  same 
sentence  in  the  sense  I  have  given  it  :  His  words  are,  jIU  got 
{man  and  beast)  to  the  same  place ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all 
turn  ta  dust  again ;  who  inoweth  that  the  spirit  of  Man  goeth 
upward,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Beast  goeth  datvnvjard  to  the 
earth?  That  is,  none  knows  but  God  ;  Nor  is  it  an  unusual] 
phrase  to  say  of  things  we  understand  not,  God  Knows  what, 
and  God  Knows  where.  That  of  Gen.  5.  24.  Enoeh  walked  with 
God,  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him ;  which  is  expounded 
Heb.  13.  5.  He  was  translated,  that  ht  should  not  die ;  and  was 
not  found,  because  God  had  translated  him.  For  before  his  Trans' 
lation,  he  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God,  making  as  much 
for  the  Immortality  of  the  Body,  as  of  the  Soule,  proveth,  that 
this  hia  translation  was  peculiar  to  them  that  please  God ;  not 
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common  to  them  with  the  wicked  ;  and  depending  on  Grace, 
not  on  Nature.  But  on  the  contrary,  what  interpretation  shall 
we  give,  besides  the  literall  sense  of  the  words  of  Solomoo 
(Eccles.  3.  19.)  That  which  htfalltth  the  Sons  of  Men,  befaiUA 
Beasts,  even  one  thing  htfalUth  them  ;  as  the  one  dyeth,  so  dtth  the 
other -f  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath  (one  spirit  i)  so  that  a  Man 
hath  no  praeminence  above  a  Beast,  for  all  is  vanity.  By  the 
literal!  sense,  here  is  no  Naturall  Immortality  of  the  Soule^  nor 
yet  any  repugnancy  with  the  Life  Etcrnall,  which  the  Elect 
shall  enjoy  by  Grace.  And  (chap.  4.  vcr.  3.)  Better  is  he  that 
hath  not  yet  been.,  than  both  they  \  that  is,  than  they  that  live,  or 
have  lived ;  which,  if  the  Soule  of  all  them  that  have  livd, 
were  Immortall,  were  a  hard  sayings  for  then  to  have  an 
Immortall  Soule,  were  worse  than  to  have  no  Soule  at  all. 
And  againe,  (Chapt.  9.  5.)  the  living  inovj  they  shall  Jie,iiit 
the  dead  know  not  any  thing;  that  is,  Naturally,  and  before  tbe 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  place  which  seems  to  make  for  a  Naturall  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soule,  is  that,  where  our  Saviour  saith,  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  living  :  but  this  is  spoken  of 
the  promise  of  God,  and  of  their  certitude  to  rise  a^in,  not  of 
a  Life  then  actuall ;  and  in  the  same  sense  that  God  said  to 
Adam,  that  on  the  day  hee  should  eate  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
he  should  certainly  die  ;  from  that  time  forward  he  was  a  dead 
man  by  sentence  ;  but  not  by  execution,  till  almost  a  thousand 
years  afijer.  So  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  alive  by 
promise,  then,  when  Christ  spake ;  but  are  not  actually  till  tl>e 
Resurrection.  And  the  History  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  make 
nothing  against  this,  if  wee  take  it  (as  it  is)  for  a  Parable. 

But  there  be  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  where  an 
Immortality  scemeth  to  be  directly  attributed  to  the  wicked. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  they  shall  all  rise  to  Judgement.  Ajid 
it  is  said  besides  in  many  places,  that  they  shall  goc  into 
Everlasting  fire.  Everlasting  [345]  torments.  Everlasting  punish- 
ments ;  and  that  the  worm  of  conscience  never  dyeth  ;  and  all  this  is 
comprehended  in  the  word  Everlasting  Death,  which  is  ordi- 
narily interpreted  Everlasting  Life  in  torments :  And  yet  I  can 
find  no  where  that  any  man  shall  live  in  torments  Everlastingly. 
Also,  it  seemeth  hard,  to  say,  that  God  who  is  the  Father  of 
Mercies,  that  doth  in  Heaven  and  Earth  all  that  hee  will ;  that 
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hath  the  heans  of  all  men  in  his  disposing;  that  worketh  in 
men  both  to  doe,  and  to  will ;  and  without  whose  free  gift  a 
man  hath  neither  inclination  to  good,  nor  repentance  of  evill, 
ahould  punish  mens  transgressions  without  any  end  of  time, 
and  widi  all  the  extremity  of  torture,  that  men  can  imagine, 
and  more.  We  are  therefore  to  consider,  what  the  meaning 
is,  of  Everlasting  Fire,  and  other  the  like  phrases  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

I  have  shewed  already,  that  the  Kingdome  of  God  by 
Christ  beginncth  at  the  day  of  Judgment :  That  in  that  day, 
the  Faithfiill  shall  rise  again,  with  glorious,  and  spirituall 
Bodies,  and  hee  his  Subjects  in  that  his  Kingdome,  which  shall 
be  Eternail :  That  they  shall  neither  marry,  nor  be  given  in 
marriage,  nor  eate  and  drink,  as  they  did  in  their  naturall 
bodies;  but  live  for  ever  in  their  individual!  persons,  without 
the  specificall  eternity  of  generation  :  And  that  the  Reprobates 
also  shall  rise  again,  to  receive  punishments  for  their  sins :  As 
also,  that  those  of  the  Elect,  which  shall  be  alive  in  their 
earthly  bodies  at  that  day,  sball  have  their  bodies  suddenly 
changed,  and  made  spirituall,  and  Immortall.  But  that  the 
bodies  of  the  Reprobate,  who  make  the  Kingdome  of  Satan, 
shall  also  be  glorious,  or  spirituall  bodies,  or  that  they  shall  bee 
as  the  Angefe  of  God,  neither  eating,  nor  drinking,  nor  en- 
gendring;  or  that  their  life  shall  be  Eternail  in  their  individual! 
persons,  as  the  life  of  every  faithful!  man  is,  or  as  the  life  of 
Adam  had  been  if  hee  had  not  sinned,  there  is  no  place  of 
Scripture  to  prove  it ;  save  onely  these  places  concerning 
£ternall  Torments ;  which  may  otherwise  be  interpreted. 

From  whence  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  Elect  after  the 
Resurrection  shall  be  restored  to  the  estate,  wherein  Adam  was 
before  be  had  sinned  ;  so  the  Reprobate  shall  be  in  the  estate, 
that  Adam,  and  his  posterity  u'ere  in  after  the  sin  committed  ; 
saving  that  God  promised  a  Redeemer  to  Adam,  and  such  of 
his  seed  as  should  trust  in  him,  and  repent;  but  not  to  them 
that  should  die  in  their  sins,  as  do  the  Reprobate. 

These  thing  considered,  the  texts  that  mention  Eternail 
Fire,  Eternail  Torments,  or  the  Warm  that  never        Eltmait 
dieth,  contradict  not  the  Doctrine  of  a  Second,     Termtnti 
and  Everlasting  Death,  in  the  proper  and  naturall     ^'"^^ 
Miue  of  the  word  Death.     The  Fire,  or  Torments  prepared 
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for  the  wicked  in  Gehenna,  Tophet,  or  in  what  place  soever, 
may  continue  for  ever ;  and  there  may  never  want  wicked  tnea 
to  be  tormented  in  them ;  though  not  every,  nor  any  ooe 
Eternally.  For  the  wicked  being  left  in  the  estate  they  were 
in  after  Adams  sin,  may  at  the  Resurrection  live  as  they  did, 
marry,  and  give  in  marriage,  and  have  grosse  and  corruptible 
bodies,  as  all  mankind  now  [346]  have  \  and  consequently  ma^ 
engender  perpetually,  after  the  Resurrection,  as  they  did  before: 
For  there  is  no  place  of  Scripture  to  the  contrary.  Fw 
St,  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Resurrection  (i  Cor.  15.)  under- 
stajideth  it  onely  of  the  Resurrection  to  Life  Eternall ;  and  not 
the  Resurrection  to  Punishment.  And  of  the  first,  he  saith 
that  the  Body  is  Soivn  in  Corruption,  raised  in  Incorruptiw, 
town  in  Dishonour,  raised  in  Honour ;  sown  in  Weakneist,  raiui 
in  Power  ;  sawn  a  Natural/  body,  raised  a  Spiritual!  body  :  Tbeie 
is  no  such  thing  can  be  said  of  the  bodies  of  them  that  rise  to 
Punishment.  So  also  our  Saviour,  when  hee  speaketh  of  the 
Nature  of  Man  after  the  Resurrection,  meaneth,  the  Resurrec- 
tion to  Life  Eternall,  not  to  Punishment.  The  text  is  Luke  10. 
verses  34.  35,  36.  a  fertile  text.  The  Children  of  this  world 
marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  they  that  shall  be  teuiitid 
worthy  to  ebtaine  that  world,  and  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead, 
neither  marry.,  nor  are  given  in  marriage :  Neither  can  ihej  die 
any  more ;  for  they  are  equall  to  the  Angells,  and  are  the  Childrn 
of  God,  being  the  Children  of  the  Resurrection  :  The  Children  of 
this  world,  that  are  in  the  estate  which  Adam  left  them  in, 
shall  marry,  and  be  given  in  marriage ;  that  is,  corrupt,  and 
generate  successively;  which  is  an  Immortality  of  the  Kind, 
but  not  of  the  Persons  of  men  :  They  are  not  worthy  to  be 
counted  amongst  them  that  shall  obtain  the  next  world,  and  an 
absolute  Resurrection  from  the  dead ;  but  onely  a  short  time, 
as  inmates  of  that  world ;  and  to  the  end  onely  to  receive 
condign  punishment  for  their  contumacy.  The  Elect  arc  the 
onely  children  of  the  Resurrection;  that  is  to  say,  the  sole  hein 
of  Eternall  Life :  they  only  can  die  no  more :  it  is  they  that 
are  equall  to  the  Angels,  and  that  are  the  children  of  God ;  and 
not  the  Reprobate.  To  the  Reprobate  there  remaineth  after 
the  Resurrection,  a  Second,  and  Eternall  Death :  between  whidi 
Resurrection,  and  their  Second,  and  Eternall  death,  is  but  ■ 
time  of  Punishment  and  Torment ;  and  to  last  by  successioa  of 
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innera  thereunto,  u  long  as  the  kind  of  Man  by  propagation 
hall  endure ;  which  is  Eternally. 

Upon  this  Doctrine  of  the  Naturall  Eternity  of  separated 
oules,  is  founded  (as  I  said)  the  Doctrine  of  Answer  ai 
*ui^tory.  For  supposing  Eternall  Life  by  Grace  m.  Text! 
nely,  there  is  no  Life,  but  the  Life  of  the  Body;  altedgedfor 
nd  no  Immortality  till  the  Resurrection.  The  P«'S<^<»7- 
exts  for  Purgatory  alledged  by  fiellarmine  out  of  the  Canoni- 
all  Scripture  of  the  old  Testament,  are  first,  the  Fasting  of 
"iavid  for  Saul  and  fanathan^  mentioned  (2  Kings,  i.  12.)  j 
nd  ^ainc,  (2  Sam.  3.  35.)  for  the  death  of  Abner,  This 
'asting  of  David,  he  saith,  was  for  the  obtaining  of  something 
>r  them  at  Gods  hands,  after  their  death  -,  because  after  he  had 
'asted  to  procure  the  recovery  of  his  owne  child,  assoone  as  he 
new  it  was  dead,  he  called  for  meate.  Seeing  then  the  Soute 
ath  an  existence  separate  from  the  Body,  and  nothing  can  be 
btained  by  mens  Fasting  for  the  Soules  that  are  already  either 
1  Heaven,  or  Hell,  it  followeth  chat  there  be  some  Soules  of 
cad  men,  that  are  neither  in  Heaven,  nor  in  Hell ;  and  there- 
>re  they  must  bee  in  some  third  place,  which  must  be  Pur- 
itory.  And  thus  with  hard  straining,  hee  has  wre[347]sted 
loee  places  to  the  proofe  of  a  Purgatory :  whereas  it  is  manifest, 
lat  the  ceremonies  of  Mourning,  ana  Fasting,  when  they  are 
led  for  the  death  of  men,  whose  life  was  not  profitable  to  the 
foumen,  they  are  used  fur  honours  sake  to  their  persons;  and 
'hen  tis  done  for  the  death  of  them  by  whose  life  the  Mourners 
ad  benefit,  it  proceeds  from  their  particular  dammage :  And 
>  David  honoured  Saul,  and  Aimer,  with  his  Fasting  ;  and  in 
le  death  of  his  owne  child,  recomforted  himselfe,  by  receiving 
ia  ordinary  food. 

In  the  other  places,  which  he  alledgeth  out  of  the  old 
'eatament,  there  is  not  so  much  as  any  shew,  or  colour  of 
noofe.  He  brings  in  every  text  wherein  there  is  the  word 
'nger,  or  Fire,  or  Burning,  or  Purging,  or  Clensing,  in  case  any 
"  the  Fathers  have  but  in  a  Sermon  rhetorically  applied  it  to 
le  Doctrine  of  Purgatory,  already  beleeved.  The  first  verse 
"  Pialme,  37,  0  Lord  reiuie  me  nat  in  thy  wrath,  nor  chasten 
1  in  thy  hot  diipleasure :  What  were  this  to  Pui^tory,  if 
ugiutine  had  not  applied  the  Wrath  to  the  Hre  of  Hell,  and 
«  Di^UattiTt  to  that  of  Purgatory  i  And  what  is  it  to 
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Purgatory,  that  of  Psaime,  66.  12.  ff^a  went  thrmgb  firt  mi 
water,  and  thou  broughteit  us  lo  a  ntaist  place ;  and  other  the  like 
texts,  (with  which  the  Doctora  of  those  times  entended  to 
adorne,  or  extend  their  Sermons,  or  Commentaries)  haled  to 
their  purposes  by  force  of  wit  ? 

But  he  alledgeth  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  that 

„.        ,         are  not  so  easic  to  be  answered :  And  first  that  of    ' 

thi  New  Matth.  12.  Jl.  If^hosoever  ipeaietb  a  warJ  against 

Tisiammt  the  Sonne  0/  man,   it  shall  be  forgiven  him;  fctf 

fir  Purgatory      whosoever  steaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  tbtll 

not  bee  forgiven  him  neither  in  toss  warld^  nir  a  ( 
the  world  to  come :  Where  he  will  have  Purgatory  to  be  die  i 
World  to  come,  wherein  some  sinnes  may  be  forgiven,  whtdi 
in  this  World  were  not  forgiven  :  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
manifest,  there  are  but  three  ^Vorlds  ;  one  from  the  Creatioo 
to  the  Flood,  which  was  destroyed  by  Water,  and  is  called  in  I 
Scripture  the  Old  World;  another  from  the  Flood,  to  the  day  of 
Judgement,  which  is  the  Present  fVorld,  and  shall  bee  destroyed 
by  Fire;  and  the  third,  which  shall  bee  from  the  day  of 
Judgement  forward,  everlasting,  which  is  called  the  fVorU  U 
come;  and  in  which  it  is  agreed  by  all,  there  shall  be  do 
Purgatory :  And  therefore  the  World  to  come,  and  Purgatoiy, 
are  inconsistent.  But  what  then  can  bee  the  meaning  m  tbote 
our  Saviours  words  f  I  confesse  they  are  very  hardly  to  bee 
reconciled  with  all  the  Doctrines  now  unanimously  received: 
Nor  is  it  any  shame,  to  confesse  the  profoundnesse  of  the 
Scripture,  to  bee  too  great  to  be  sounded  by  the  shortnesse  of 
humane  understanding.  Neverthelesse,  I  may  propound  sudi 
things  to  the  consideration  of  more  learned  Divines,  as  the  text 
it  selfe  suggesteth.  And  first,  seeing  to  speake  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  being  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  ia  to 
speake  against  the  Church,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  resided); 
it  seemeth  the  comparison  is  made,  betweene  the  Easincsae  of 
our  Saviour,  in  bearing  with  ofiences  done  to  him  while  hce 
himselfe  taught  the  world,  that  is,  when  he  was  on  earth,  tui 
the  Severity  of  the  Pastors  after  him,  against  those  which  shoaU 
deny  their  authority,  which  was  from  the  Holy  Ghost :  Al  if 
he  should  say.  You  that  deny  [348]  my  Power ;  nay  you  th< 
shall  crucifie  me,  shall  be  pardoned  by  mee,  as  often  as  joa 
turne  unto  mee  by  Repentance :  But  if  you  deny  the  Power  d 
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them  that  teach  you  hereafter,  by  venue  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  shall  be  inexorable,  and  shall  not  Forgive  you,  but  persecute 
you  in  this  World,  and  leave  you  without  absolution,  (though 
you  turn  to  me,  unlesse  you  turn  also  to  them,)  to  the  punish- 
ments (as  much  as  lies  in  them)  of  the  World  to  come  :  And 
so  the  words  may  be  taken  as  a  Prophecy,  or  Prsediction 
concerning  the  times,  as  they  have  along  been  in  the  Christian 
Church  ;  Or  if  this  be  not  the  meaning,  (for  I  am  not  pcremj>- 
tory  in  such  difficult  places,)  perhaps  there  may  be  place  left 
after  the  Resurrection  for  the  Repentance  of  some  sinners : 
And  there  is  also  another  place,  that  seemeth  to  agree  there- 
with. For  considering  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (i  Car.  15.  29.) 
What  shall  thiy  doe  which  are  Baptixed  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rite  not  at  ail?  why  also  are  they  Baptized  for  the  dead?  a  man 
may  probably  inferre,  as  some  have  done,  that  in  St.  Pauls 
time,  there  was  a  custome  by  receiving  Baptisme  for  the  dead, 
(as  men  that  now  beleeve,  are  Sureties  and  Undertakers  for  the 
Faith  of  In&nts,  that  are  not  capable  of  beleeving,)  to  under- 
take for  the  persons  of  their  deceased  friends,  that  they  should 
be  ready  to  obey,  and  receive  our  Saviour  for  their  King,  at  his 
coming  again  ;  and  then  the  forgivenesse  of  sins  in  the  world  to 
come,  has  no  need  of  a  Purgatory.  But  in  both  these  inter- 
pretations, there  is  so  much  of  paradox,  that  1  trust  not  to 
them;  but  propound  them  to  those  that  are  throughly  versed  in 
the  Scripture,  to  inquire  if  there  be  no  clearer  place  that  con- 
tiadicts  them.  Onely  of  thus  much,  I  sec  evident  Scripture, 
to  perswade  me,  that  there  is  neither  the  word,  nor  the  thing  of 
Purgatory,  neither  in  this,  nor  any  other  text ;  nor  any  thing 
that  can  prove  a  necessity  of  a  place  for  the  Soule  without  the 
Body ;  neither  for  the  Soule  of  Lazarus  during  the  four  days  he 
was  dead ;  nor  for  the  Soules  of  them  which  the  Romane 
Church  pretend  to  be  tormented  now  in  Purgatory.  For  God, 
diat  could  give  a  life  to  a  peece  of  clay,  hath  the  same  power 
to  give  life  again  to  a  dead  man,  and  renew  his  inanimate,  and 
rotten  Carlcasse,  into  a  glorious,  spirituall,  and  immortall  Body. 
Another  place  is  that  of  i  Cor.  3.  where  it  is  said,  that  they 
which  built  Stubble,  Hay,  &c.  on  the  true  Foundation,  their 
work  shall  perish ;  but  they  themselves  shall  be  saved ;  but  as 
tbnugb  Fire :  This  Fire,  he  will  have  to  be  the  Fire  of  Purga- 
tory. The  words,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  an  allusion  to 
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those  of  Xach.  13.  9.  where  he  saith,  /  will  bring  the  third  peri 
through  the  Fire,  and  refine  them  as  Silver  is  refined,  and  willtrj 
them  as  Gold  is  tryed  :  Which  is  spoken  of  the  comOiing  of  the 
Messiah  in  Power  and  Glory  ;  that  is,  at  the  day  of  Juogment, 
and  Conflagration  of  the  present  world;  wherein  the  Elect  shall 
not  be  consumed,  but  be  refined ;  that  is,  depose  their  erroacoui    j 
Doctrines,  and  Traditions,  and  have  them  as  it  were  sindgol 
olF;  and  shall  afterwards  call  upon  the  name  of  the  true  GoL    \ 
In  like  manner,  the  Apostle  saith  of  them,  that  holding  thii    : 
Foundation  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  shall  build  thereon  some  other    I 
[349]  Doctrines  that  be  erroneous,  that  they   shall   not  be 
consumed    in   that   fire  which    reneweth    the  world,  but  shiO    1 
passe  through  it  to  Salvation  \  but  so,  as  to  see,  and  relinquish 
their    former   Errours.     The  Builders,    are  the    Pasters;  the 
Foundation,  that   Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  the  Stubble  and  Hay,    j 
False  Consequences  drawn  from  it  through  Ignorance,  or  FraiUj; 
the  Gold,  Silver,  and  pretious  Stones,  arc  their  True  Doctrina; 
and  their  Refining  or  Purging,  the  Relinquishing  of  their  Errors.    I 
In  all  which  there  is  no  colour  at  all  for  the  burning  of  Incoc^ 
poreall,  that  is  to  say,  Impatible  Souls. 

A  third  place  is  that  of  i  Cor.  15.  before  mentioned,  con-   J 
BapHsme        cerning  Baptisme  for  the  Dead  :  out  of  which  be 
fir  tkt  Dead,      concluBeth,  first,  that  Prayers  for  the  Dead  an 
him  under-         not  unprofitable ;  and  out  of  that,  that  there  ii  1 
'  Fire  of  Purgatory :  But  neither  of  them  ri^tly.    1 

For  of  many  interpretations  of  the  word  Baptisme,  he  approvedi 
this  in  the  first  place,  that  by  Baptisme  is  meant  (metaphoti-  I 
cally)  a  Baptisme  of  Penance ;  and  that  men  are  in  this  seme 
Baptized,  when  they  Fast,  and  Pray,  and  give  Almes ;  And  « 
Baptisme  fi>r  the  Dead,  and  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  is  the  same 
thing.  But  this  is  a  Metaphor,  of  which  there  is  no  example, 
neither  in  the  Scripture,  nor  in  any  other  use  of  language ;  and 
which  is  also  discordant  to  the  harmony,  and  scope  of  the 
Scripture.  The  word  Baptisme  is  used  {Mar.  10.  38.  k 
Lui.  12.  50.)  for  being  Dipped  in  ones  own  bloud,  as  Christ 
was  upon  the  Cross,  and  as  most  of  the  Apostles  were,  fcf 
giving  testimony  of  him.  But  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  Prayer, 
Fasting,  and  Almes,  have  any  similitude  with  Dipping.  The 
same  is  used  also  Mat.  3.  1 1.  (which  scemeth  to  make  some- 
what for  Purgatory)  for  a  Purging  with  Fire.    But  it  is  evident 
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the  Fire  and  Purging  here  mentioned,  is  the  same  whereof  the 
Prophet  Zachary  speaketh  (chap.  13.  v.  9.)  /  will  bring  the 
third  part  through  the  Fire^  and  will  Refine  them^  &c.  And 
St.  Peter  after  him  (i  Epist.  i.  7.)  That  the  triallofyour  Faithy 
which  is  much  more  precious  than  of  Gold  that  perisheih^  though  it 
be  tryed  with  Fire^  might  be  found  unto  praise^  and  honour^  and 
glmry  at  the  Appearing  of  Jesus  Christ ;  And  St.  Paul  (l  Cor.  3. 
13.)  The  Fire  shall  trie  every  mans  work  of  ivhat  sort  it  is.  But 
St-  Peter,  and  St.  Paul  speak  of  the  Fire  that  shall  be  at  the 
Second  Appearing  of  Christ ;  and  the  Prophet  Zachary  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment :  And  therefore  this  place  of  S.  Mat.  may  be 
interpreted  of  the  same ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  necessity  of 
the  Fire  of  Purgatory. 

Another  interpretation  of  Baptisme  for  the  Dead,  is  that 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  which  he  preferreth  to  the 
second  place  of  probability:  And  thence  also  he  inferreth  the 
utility  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead.  For  if  after  the  Resurrection, 
such  as  have  not  heard  of  Christ,  or  not  bclecved  in  him,  may 
be  received  into  Christs  Kingdome ;  it  is  not  in  vain,  after  their 
death,  that  their  friends  should  pray  for  them,  till  they  should 
be  risen.  But  granting  that  God,  at  the  prayers  of  the 
fiiithfull,  may  convert  unto  him  some  of  those  that  have  not 
heard  Christ  preached,  and  consequently  cannot  have  rejected 
Christ,  and  that  the  charity  of  men  in  that  point,  cannot 
be  blamed;  yet  this  concludeth  nothing  for  Purgatory,  be[350] 
cause  to  rise  from  Death  to  Life,  is  one  thing;  to  rise  from 
Purgatory  to  Life  is  another;  as  being  a  rising  from  Life  to 
Life,  from  a  Life  in  torments  to  a  Life  in  joy. 

A  fourth  place  is  that  of  Mat,  5.  25.  y/gree  with  thine 
Adversary  quickly^  whilest  thou  art  in  the  %vay  with  himy  lest 
at  any  time  the  Adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  Judge^  and  the  Judge 
deliver  thee  to  the  Officer ^  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison,  Ferily  I  say 
unto  thecy  thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence^  till  thou  hast  paid 
the  uttermost  farthing.  In  which  Allegory,  the  Offender  is  the 
Sinner 'y  both  the  Adversary  and  the  Judge  is  God\  the  Way  is 
this  Lift'y  the  Prison  is  the  Grave  \  the  Officer,  Death  \  from 
which,  the  sinner  shall  not  rise  again  to  life  eternall,  but 
to  a  second  Death,  till  he  have  paid  the  utmost  farthing, 
or  Christ  pay  it  for  him  by  his  Passion,  which  is  a  full 
Ransome  for  all  manner  of  sin,  as  well  lesser  sins,  as  greater 
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crimes  j    both   being   made  by  the  passion  of  Christ  equally 
veniail. 

The  fift  place,  is  that  of  Matth.  5.22.  fVhesoever  is  angry 
with  his  Brother  without  a  cauu^  shall  ie  guilty  in  yudgmtnt. 
And  whoMever  shall  say  to  his  Brother,  RACHA^  shall  be  gM'ltj 
In  the  Council.  But  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  Foole.,  shall  in 
guilty  to  hell  fin.  From  which  words  he  inferreth  three  sorts 
of  Sins,  and  three  sorts  of  Punishments;  and  that  none  of  those 
sins,  but  the  last,  shall  be  punished  with  hell  fire;  and 
consequently,  that  after  this  life,  there  is  punishment  of  ksser 
sins  in  Purgatory.  Of  which  inference,  there  is  no  colour 
in  any  interpretation  that  hath  yet  been  given  of  them  :  Shall 
there  be  a  distinction  after  this  life  of  Courts  of  Justice,  as 
there  was  amongst  the  Jews  in  our  Saviours  time,  to  hear,  awi 
determine  divers  sorts  of  Crimes;  as  the  Judges,  and  the 
Councell  ?  Shall  not  all  Judicature  appertain  to  Christ,  and 
his  Apostles  ?  To  understand  therefore  this  text,  we  are  not 
to  consider  it  solitarily,  but  jointly  with  the  words  precedent, 
and  subsequent.  Our  Saviour  in  this  Chapter  interpreteth  the 
Law  of  Moses;  which  the  Jews  thought  was  then  fulfilled, 
when  they  had  not  transgressed  the  Grammaticall  sense  therct^, 
howsoever  they  had  transgressed  against  the  sentence,  or  mean- 
ing of  the  Legislator,  Therefore  whereas  they  thought  the 
Sixth  Commandement  was  not  broken,  but  by  Killing  a  man; 
nor  the  Seventh,  but  when  a  man  lay  with  a  woman,  not  his 
wife ;  our  Saviour  tells  them,  the  inward  Anger  of  a  man 
against  his  brother,  if  it  be  without  just  cause,  is  Homicide: 
You  have  heard  (saith  hee)  the  Law  of  Moses,  Thou  shall  nd 
Kill,  and  that  Whosoever  shall  Kill,  shall  bee  condemned  before  the 
"Judges,  or  before  the  Session  of  the  Seventy:  But  I  say  unto 
you,  to  be  Angry  with  ones  Brother  without  cause;  or  to  saj 
unto  him  Racha,  or  Foole,  is  Homicide,  and  shall  be  punished  at 
the  day  of  Judgment,  and  Session  of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles, 
with  Hell  fire :  so  that  those  words  were  not  used  to  distinguish 
between  divers  Crimes,  and  divers  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
divers  Punishments;  but  to  taxe  the  distinction  between  sin, 
and  sin,  which  the  Jews  drew  not  from  the  difference  of  the 
Will  in  Obeying  God,  but  from  the  [351]  difference  of  their 
Temporal!  Courts  of  Justice;  and  to  shew  them  that  he  that 
had  ^e  Will  to  hurt  his  Broker,  though  the  etiecrt  appear  but 
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in  Reviling,  or  not  at  all,  shall  be  cast  into  hell  fire,  by  the 
Judges,  and  by  the  Session,  which  shall  be  the  same,  not 
different  Courts  at  the  day  of  Judgment.  This  co[n]sidered, 
what  can  be  drawn  from  this  text,  to  maintain  Purgatory, 
I  cannot  imagine. 

The  sixth  place  is  Luke  l6.  9.  Make  yet  friends  of  the 
unrighteous  Adammon,  that  •when  yee  faile^  they  may  receive  you  into 
Everlasting  Tabtrnaclts.  This  he  alledges  to  prove  Invocation 
of  Saints  departed.  But  the  sense  is  plain,  That  we  should 
make  friends  with  our  Riches,  of  the  Poore ;  and  thereby 
obtain  their  Prayers  whilcst  they  live.  He  that  giveth  to  the 
Poore,  lendeth  le  the  Lord. 

The  seventh  is  Llu^ie  23.  42.  Lard  remember  me  when  thou 
eommest  into  thy  Kingdome:  Therefore,  saith  hee,  there  is  Re- 
mission of  sins  after  this  life.  But  the  consequence  is  not 
good.  Our  Saviour  then  forgave  him ;  and  at  his  comming 
againe  in  Glory,  will  remember  to  raise  him  againe  to  Life 
Eternall. 

The  Eight  is  Acts  2.  2+.  where  St.  Peter  saith  of  Christ, 
that  God  had  raised  him  up,  and  loosed  the  Paines  of  Death, 
because  it  was  not  possible  he  should  he  holden  of  it :  Which  hee 
interprets  to  bee  a  descent  of  Christ  into  Purgatory,  to  loose 
some  Soules  there  from  their  torments :  whereas  it  is  manifest, 
that  it  was  Christ  that  was  loosed ;  it  was  hee  that  could  not 
bee  holden  of  Death,  or  the  Grave;  and  not  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory.  But  if  that  which  Beza  saycs  in  his  notes  on  this 
place  be  well  observed,  there  is  none  that  will  not  see,  that 
in  stead  of  Paynes,  it  should  be  Bands;  and  then  there  is  no 
further  cause  to  seek  for  Purgatory  in  this  Text.     [352] 
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CHAP.   XLV. 

Of  Damonologv,  and  other  Reliquts  of  the  Religion 
ef  the  Gentiles. 

THc  impression  made  on  the  organs  of  Sight,  by  lucide 
Bodies,  either   in   one   direct  Tine,  or  in   manjr   IJaes, 
Tht  Ori-         reflected  from  Opaque,  or  refracted  in  the  passage 
giaeUl  of  Das-       through  Diaphanous  Bodies,  produceth  in  living 
monology.  Creatures,   in    whom    God    hath    placed    such 

Organs,  an  Imagination  of  the  Object,  from  whence  die 
Impression  proceedeth;  which  Imagination  is  called  BighX; 
and  seemeth  not  to  bee  a  meer  Imagination,  but  the  Bodj 
it  selfe  without  us ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  a  man 
violently  presseth  his  eye,  there  appears  to  him  a  light  without, 
and  before  him,  which  no  man  perceiveth  but  himselfe;  because 
there  is  indeed  no  such  thing  without  him,  but  onely  a  motion 
in  the  interiour  organs,  pressing  by  resistance  outward,  that 
makes  him  think  so.  And  the  motion  made  by  this  pressure, 
continuing  after  the  object  which  caused  it  is  removed,  is  that 
we  call  ImaginaliDriy  ana  Memory,  and  (in  sleep,  and  sometime! 
in  great  distemper  of  the  organs  by  Sicknesse,  or  Violence) 
a  Dream :  of  which  things  I  have  already  spoken  briefly,  in  the 
second  and  third  Chapters. 

This  nature  of  Si?ht  having  never  been  discovered  by  the 
ancient  pretenders  to  Natural!  Knowledge^  much  lesse  by  those 
that  consider  not  things  so  remote  (as  that  Knowledge  is)  fnm 
their  present  use;  it  was  hard  for  men  to  conceive  of  thooe 
Images  in  the  Fancy,  and  in  the  Sense,  otherwise,  than  of 
things  really  without  us :  Which  some  (because  they  vanish 
away,  they  know  not  whither,  nor  how,)  will  have  to  be 
absolutely  Incorporeall,  that  is  to  say  Immaterial],  or  Formes 
without  Matter;  Colour  and  Figure,  without  any  coloured  or 
figured  Body ;   and  that  they  can  put  on  Aiery  bodies  (as  a 

firment)  to  make  them  Visible  when  they  will  to  our  bodily 
yes ;  and  others  say,  are  Bodies,  and  living  Creatures,  but 
made  of  Air,  or  other  more  subtile  and  aethereall  Matter,  which 
is,  then,  when  they  will  be  seen,  condensed.  But  Both  of  them 
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agree  on  one  generall  appellation  of  them,  Demons.  As  if  the 
Dead  of  whom  they  Dreamed,  were  not  Inhabitants  of  their 
own  Brain,  but  of  the  Air,  or  of  Heaven,  or  Hell ;  not 
PhantasmeSf  but  Ghosts;  with  just  as  much  reason,  as  if  one 
should  say,  he  saw  his  own  Ghost  in  a.  Loolcing-Glasse,  or  the 
Ghosts  of  the  Stars  in  a  River  ;  or  calf  the  ordinary  apparition 
of  the  Sun,  of  the  quantity  of  about  a  foot,  the  Damon.,  or 
Ghost  of  that  great  Sun  that  enlighteneth  the  whole  visible 
world:  And  by  that  means  have  feared  them,  as  things  of  an 
unknown,  that  is,  of  an  unlimited  power  to  doe  them  good,  or 
[353]  harme ;  and  consequently,  given  occasion  to  the  Govcr- 
nours  of  the  Heathen  Common -wealths  to  regulate  this  their 
fear,  by  establishing  that  Dsmonolocy  (in  which  the  Poets,  as 
Principal!  Priests  of  the  Heathen  Religion,  were  specially 
employed,  or  reverenced)  to  the  Publique  Peace,  and  to  the 
Obedience  of  Subjects  necessary  thereunto ;  and  to  make  some 
of  them  Good  Damons,  and  others  Evil) ;  the  one  as  a  Spurre 
to  the  Observance,  the  other,  as  Reines  to  withhold  them  from 
Violation  of  the  Laws. 

What  kind  of  things  they  were,  to  whom  they  attributed 
the  name  of  Damons,  appeareth  partly  in  the  ly/ka/  ■were 
Genealogie  of  their  Gods,  written  by  Hesiod,  one  the  Damotu»f 
of  the  most  ancient  Poets  of  the  Graecians  ;  and  '■**  '*""'""■ 
partly  in  other  Histories  ;  of  which  I  have  observed  some  few 
before,  in  the  12.  Chapter  of  this  discourse. 

The  Grascians,  by  their  Colonies  and  Conquests,  communi- 
cated  their  Language  and  Writings   into   Asia,        /^„„  ,4., 
Egypt,   and    Italy ;    and    therein,   by   necessary     Docitimviai 
consequence    their   Damanohgy,  or  (as  St.   Paul    ipriad. 
calles  it)  their  Doctrines  of  Devils :    And  by  that  meanes,  the 
contagion  was  derived  also  to  the  Jewes,  both  of  Judaa,  and 
Alexandria,  and  other  parts,  whereinto   they   were  dispersed. 
But  the  name  of  Damon  they  did  not  (as  the        Hew  far  rt- 
Gnecians)  attribute   to  Spirits  both  Good,  and     aivedbythc 
Evill ;  but  to  the  Evill  onely  :  And  to  the  Good     '^""'• 
Damons  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  esteemed 
those   into   whose   bodies    they   entred   to   be    Prophets.     In 
summe,  all  singularity  if  Good,  they  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of 
God }   and   if  Evill,  to  some  Damon,  but  a  leaxohdmwv,  an 
Evil]  Damon,  that  is,  a  Devill.     And  therefore,  they  called 
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DtemmiaqueSy  that  is,  possessed  by  the  DevilL,  such  as  we  call 
Madmen  or  Lunatiques  ;  or  such  as  had  the  Falling  Sicknesse; 
or  that  spoke  any  thing,  which  they  for  want  of  understanding, 
thought  absurd  :  As  also  of  an  Unclean  person  in  a  notorious 
degree,  they  used  to  say  he  had  an  Unclean  Spirit ;  of  a  Dumbe 
man,  that  he  had  a  Dumbe  Devil] ;  and  of  John  Baptist 
{Math.  II.  18.)  for  the  singularity  of  his  fasring,  that  he  had 
a  Devill  j  and  of  our  Saviour,  because  he  said,  hee  that  kccpeth 
,  his  sayings   should  not  see  Death   in  artemum, 

■^  Now  we  inow  thou  hast  a  Devill^  Abraham  is  dead, 

and  the  Prophets  are  dead:  And  again,  because  he  said  (Jfbii 
7.20.)  They  luent  about  to  kill  him,  the  people  answered,  Tlw 
hast  a  Devill,  who  goeth  about  to  kill  thee  ?  Whereby  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  Jewes  had  the  same  opinions  concerning 
Phantasmes,  namely,  that  they  were  not  Phantasmes,  that 
is.  Idols  of  the  braine,  but  things  reall,  and  independent  on 
the  Fancy. 

Which  doctrine  if  it  be  not  true,  why  (may  some  say)  did 

Why  our  DOt  our  SavLOur  contradict  it,  and  teach  the 
SameiirceH-  contrary?  nay  why  does  he  use  on  diverse 
iroiUdif^ol.  occasions,  such  forms  of  speech  as  seem  to 
confirm  it?  To  this  I  ansv/er,  that  first,  where  Christ  saith, 
A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bone,  though  hee  shew  that  there  be 
Spirits,  yet  hee  denies  not  that  they  are  Bodies  :  And  where 
St.  Paul  sales,  IVe  shall  rise  spirituall  Bodies^  he  acknowledgeth 
the  nature  of  Spirits,  but  that  they  are  Bodily  Spirits  9  which  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  For  Air  and  many  other  things 
are  Bodies,  though  not  Flesh  and  Bone,  or  any  other  grossc 
body,  to  bee  [354]  discerned  by  the  eye.  But  when  our 
Saviour  speaketh  to  the  Devill,  and  commandeth  him  to  go 
out  of  a  man,  if  by  the  Devill,  be  meant  a  Disease,  as  Phrcnesy, 
or  Lunacy,  or  a  corporeal  Spirit,  is  not  the  speech  improper? 
can  Diseases  hearc }  or  can  there  be  a  corporeall  Spirit  in  a  Body 
of  Flesh  and  Bone,  full  already  of  vitall  and  animall  Spirits? 
Are  there  not  therefore  Spirits,  that  neither  have  Bodies,  nor 
are  meer  Imaginations?  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  the 
addressing  of  our  Saviours  command  to  the  Madnesse,  or 
Lunacy  he  cureth,  is  no  more  improper,  than  was  his  rebuking 
of  the  Fever,  or  of  the  Wind,  and  Sea;  for  neither  do  these 
hear ;  Or  than  was  the  command  of  God,  to  the  Light,  to  the 
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Firmament,  to  the  Sunne,  and  Starres,  when  he  commanded 
them  to  bee :  for  they  could  not  heare  before  they  had  a  beeing. 
But  those  speeches  arc  not  improper,  because  tncy  signifie  the 
power  of  Gods  Word  :  no  more  therefore  is  it  improper,  to 
command  Madnessc,  or  Lunacy  (under  the  appellation  of 
Devils,  by  which  they  were  then  commonly  understood,)  to 
depart  out  of  a  mans  body.  To  the  second,  concerning  their 
being  Incocporeall,  I  have  not  yet  observed  any  place  of 
Scripture,  from  whence  it  can  be  gathered,  that  any  man  was 
ever  possessed  with  any  other  Corporeal!  Spirit,  but  that  of  his 
owne,  by  which  his  body  is  naturally  moved. 

Our  Saviour,  immediately  after  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  Dove,  is  said  by  _. 
St.  Matthew  (Chapt,  4.  I.)  to  have  been  lei  up  by  ,„,„  oiie  not 
the  Spirit  into  the  Wilderneise ;  and  the  same  is  teaekthat 
recited  {Luke  4.  i.)  in  these  words,  Jtmi  being  full  /J^^"^/ 
of  the  Holy  Ghosty  was  led  in  the  Spirit  into  the  "'''"?*'■ 
iVildernesse  :  Whereby  it  Is  evident,  that  by  Spirit  there,  is 
meant  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  cannot  be  interpreted  for 
a  Possession :  For  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  arc  but  one 
and  the  same  substance ;  which  is  no  possession  of  one  substance, 
or  body,  by  another.  And  whereas  in  the  verses  following,  he 
is  said  to  have  keen  taken  up  by  the  Devill  into  the  Holy  City^  and 
ut  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple^  shall  we  conclude  thence  that 
hee  was  possessed  of  the  Devill,  or  carryed  thither  by  violence .' 
And  again,  carryed  thence  by  tht  Devill  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  ivho  shewed  him  them  thence  all  the  Kingdamet  of  the 
world :  Wherein,  wee  are  not  to  beleeve  he  was  either  possessed, 
or  forced  by  the  Devill ;  nor  that  any  Mountaine  is  high 
enough,  {according  to  the  literall  sense,)  to  shew  him  one  whole 
Hemisphere.  What  then  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  place, 
other  than  that  he  went  of  himself  into  the  Wildernesse  ;  and 
that  this  carrying  of  him  up  and  down,  from  the  Wildernesse 
to  the  City,  and  from  thence  into  a  Mountain,  was  a  Vision  ? 
Conformable  whereunto,  is  also  the  phrase  of  St.  Luke,  that 
hee  was  led  into  the  Wildernesse,  not  iy,  but  in  the  Spirit: 
whereas  concerning  His  being  Taken  up  into  the  Mountaine, 
and  unto  the  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  hee  speaketh  as 
St.  Matthew  doth.  Which  suiteth  with  the  nature  of  a  Vision. 
Again,  where  St.  Luke  sayes  of  Judas  Iscariot,  that  Satan 
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tntrtd  inte  him,  and  thereupon  that  he  went  and  communed  with  the 
Chief  Priestly  and  Captaines,  hatv  he  might  betray  Christ  unto  them : 
it  [35s]  may  be  answered,  that  by  the  Entring  of  Satan  (that 
is  the  Enemy)  into  him,  is  meant,  the  hostile  ajid  traiterours 
intention  of  selling  his  Lord  and  Master.  For  as  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  frequently  in  Scripture  understood,  the  Graces  and 
good  Inclinations  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  by  the  Entring 
of  Satan,  may  bee  understood  the  wicked  Cogitations,  ana 
Designes  of  the  Adversaries  of  Christ,  and  his  Disciples.  For 
as  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  the  Devill  was  entred  into  Judas, 
before  he  had  any  such  hostile  designe  i  so  it  is  impertinent  to 
say,  he  was  first  Christs  Enemy  in  his  heart,  and  that  the 
Devill  entred  into  him  afterwards.  Therefore  the  Entring  of 
Satan,  and  his  Wicked  Purpose,  was  one  and  the  same  thing. 

But  if  there  be  no  Immatertall  Spirit,  nor  any  Possession  of 
mens  bodies  by  any  Spirit  Corporeall,  it  may  again  be  asked, 
why  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  did  not  teach  the  People  so ; 
and  in  such  elect  words,  as  they  might  no  more  doubt  thereof. 
But  such  questions  as  these,  are  more  curious,  than  necessary 
for  a  Christian  mans  Salvation.  Men  may  as  well  aske,  whr 
Christ  that  could  have  given  to  all  men  Faith,  Piety,  and  all 
manner  of  morall  Vertues,  gave  it  to  some  oncly,  and  not  to 
all :  and  why  he  left  the  search  of  natural!  Causes,  and  Sciences, 
to  the  naturall  Reason  and  Industry  of  men,  and  did  not  reveal 
it  to  all,  or  any  man  s upern at u rally  ;  and  many  other  such 
questions:    Of  which   neverthelesse   there   mar   be   alledged 

frobable  and  pious  reasons.  For  as  God,  when  he  brought  the 
sraelites  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  did  not  secure  them 
therein,  by  subduing  all  the  Nations  round  about  them-,  but 
left  many  of  them,  as  thornes  in  their  sides,  to  awalcen  from 
time  to  time  their  Piety  and  Industry :  so  our  Saviour,  tn 
conducting  us  toward  his  heavenly  Kingdome,  did  not  destroy 
all  the  difficulties  of  Naturall  Questions;  but  left  them  to 
exercise  our  Industry,  and  Reason  ;  the  Scope  of  his  preaching, 
being  onely  to  shew  us  this  plain  and  direct  way  to  Salvation, 
namely,  the  belecf  of  this  Article,  that  he  was  the  Christy  the  Sin 
of  the  living  God,  sent  into  the  ivorld  to  sacrifice  himselfe  for  t»r 
Sins,  and  at  his  camming  again,  gloriously  to  reign  over  his  Elect, 
and  to  save  them  from  their  Enemies  eternally :  To  which,  the 
opinion  of  Possession  by  Spirits,or  Phantasmcs,are  no  impediment 
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in  the  way ;  though  it  be  to  some  an  occasion  of  going  out 
of  the  wav,  and  to  follow  their  own  Inventions.  If  wee  re- 
quire of  the  Scripture  an  account  of  all  questions,  which  may 
be  raised  to  trouble  us  in  the  performance  of  Gods  commands ; 
we  may  as  well  complaine  of  Moses  for  not  having  set  downe 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  such  Spirits,  as  weU  as  of  the 
Creation  of  the  Earth,  and  Sea,  and  of  Men,  and  Beasts.  To 
conclude,  I  iind  in  Scripture  that  there  be  Angels,  and  Spirits, 
good  and  evill ;  but  not  that  they  are  Incorporeall,  as  are  the 
Apparitions  men  sec  in  the  Dark,  or  in  a  Dream,  or  Vision  j 
which  the  Latines  call  Spectra,  and  took  for  Dirmons,  And 
I  And  that  there  are  Spirits  Corporeal),  (though  ~subtile  and 
Invisible ;)  but  not  that  any  mans  body  was  possessed,  or 
inhabited  by  them;  And  that  the  Bodies  of  [356]  the  Saints 
shall  be  such,  namely,  Spirituall  Bodies,  as  St.  Paul  calls  them. 
Neverthelesse,  the  contrary  Doctrine,  namely,  that  there 
be  Incorporeall  Spirits,  hath  hitherto  so  prevailed  Tkt  Pevtr 
in  the  Church,  that  the  use  of  Exorcisme,  (that  of  CasHng 
is  to  say,  of  ejection  of  Deviils  by  Conjuration)  is  ""'  i^^'> 
thereupon  built  j  and  (though  rarely  and  faintly  ,-,  ^^  ,„  ^^ 
practised)  is  not  yet  totally  given  over.  That  Primitive 
there  were  many  Dxmoniaques  in  the  Primitive  ChKrch. 
Church,  and  few  Mad-men,  and  other  such  singular  diseases ; 
whereas  in  these  times  we  hear  of,  and  see  many  Mad-men, 
and  few  Dxmoniaques,  proceeds  not  from  the  change  of 
Nature  ;  but  of  Names.  But  how  it  comes  to  passe,  that 
whereas  heretofore  the  Apostles,  and  after  them  for  a  time,  the 
Pastors  of  the  Church,  did  cure  those  singular  Diseases,  which 
now  they  are  not  seen  to  doc  ;  as  likewise,  why  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  every  true  Beleever  now,  to  doe  all  that  the  Faithfull 
did  then,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  read  {Mark  16.  17.)  In  Chritti 
name  te  cast  out  Deviils.,  to  speak  with  neiu  Tongues,  to  fake  up 
Serpents.,  to  drink  deadly  Poison  without  harm  taking,  end  to  cure 
tie  Sid  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,  and  all  this  without  other 
words,  but  in  the  Name  of  ftsus,  is  another  question.  And  it 
is  probable,  that  those  extraordinary  gifts  were  given  to  the 
Church,  for  no  longer  a  time,  than  men  trusted  wholly  to 
Christ,  and  looked  for  their  felicity  onely  in  his  Kingdome  to 
come ;  and  consequently,  that  when  they  sought  Authority, 
and  Riches,  and  trusted  to  their  own  Subtilty  for  a  Kingdome 
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of  this  world,  these  supernatural]  gifts  of  God  were  a^in  talcen 
from  them. 

Another  relique  of  Gentilisme,  is  the  IVtrthip  of  Imagti, 
neither  instituted  by  Moses  in  the  Old,  nor  by 
rtlimt^  Christ  in  the  New  Testament;  nor  yet  brought 
Gmiiiisme,  in  from  the  Gentiles ;  but  left  amongst  them, 
WorsAiffiing  afj^j  jjjgj,  |,ad  given  their  names  to  Christ. 
'mi  In^t  Before  our  Saviour  preached,  it  was  the  gcnerall 

Cliur(h,ni>l  Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  to  worship  for  Gods, 
brimghi  into  t^a&K  Apparences  that  remain  in  the  Brain  from 
the  impression  of  externall  Bodies  upon  the  organs 
of  their  Senses,  which  are  commonly  called  Idtm,  Idah,  Phan- 
lasmes,  Coneeits-,  as  being  Representations  of  those  externall 
Bodies,  which  cause  them,  and  have  nothing  in  them  of  reality, 
no  more  than  there  is  in  the  things  that  seem  to  stand  before 
us  in  a  Dream :  And  this  is  the  reason  why  St.  Paul  says,  ff^et 
know  thai  an  Idal  is  Nothing:  Not  that  he  thought  that  an 
Image  of  Metall,  Stone,  or  Wood,  was  nothing ;  but  that  the 
thing  which  they  honored,  or  feared  in  the  Image,  and  held  fiir 
a  God,  was  a  meer  Figment,  without  place,  habitation,  motion, 
or  existence,  but  in  the  motions  of  the  Brain.  And  the 
worship  of  these  with  Divine  Honour,  is  that  which  is  in  the 
Scripture  called  Idolatry,  and  Rebellion  against  God.  Fot 
God  being  King  of  the  Jews,  and  his  Lieutenant  being  first 
Moses,  and  afterward  the  High  Priest ;  if  the  people  had  beoi 
permitted  to  worship,  and  pray  to  Images,  (which  are  Repre- 
sentations of  their  own  Fancies,)  they  had  had  no  tirthcr 
dependence  on  the  true  God,  of  whom  their  can  be  no  simili- 
tude; nor  on  his  [357]  prime  Ministers,  Moses,  and  the  Hi^ 
Priests  ;  but  every  man  had  governed  himself  according  to  his 
own  appetite,  to  the  utter  eversion  of  the  Common- wealth,  and 
their  own  destruction  for  want  of  Union.  And  therefore  the 
first  Law  of  God  was,  They  should  not  take  for  Godsy  ALIEKOS 
Dbos,  that  is,  tht  Gods  of  other  nations,  but  that  onily  tnit  G*d, 
who  vouchsafed  ta  commune  tuith  Aioses,  and  by  him  to  give  them 
laws  and  directions,  for  their  peace,  and  for  their  sa/vation  from 
their  enemies.  And  the  second  was,  that  they  should  not  make  tt 
themselves  any  Image  to  Worship,  of  their  own  Invtntim.  For 
it  is  the  same  deposing  of  a  King,  to  submit  to  another  Kin^ 
whether  he  be  set  up  by  a  neighoour  nation,  or  by  ourselves. 
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The   places   of  Scripture   pretended 
setting  up  of  Images,  to  worship  them  ;  or  to  set        jtnsvierto 
them  up  at  al!  in  the  places  where  God  is  wor-     crriniH  item- 
shipped,  are  First,  two   Examples;  one  of  the     ingitxts 
Cherubins  over  the  Ark  of  God ;  the  other  of   f'"'  '""S"- 
the  Brazen  Serpent ;   Secondly,  some  texts  whereby  we  are 
commanded  to  worship  certain  Creatures  for  their  relation  to 
God  I   as   to  worship  his   Footstool :    And   lastly,   some  other 
texts,  by  which  is  authorized,  a  religious  honoring  of  Holy 
things.     But  before  I  examine  the  force  of  those  places,  to 
prove  that  which  is  pretended,  I  must  first  explain  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  fVonhippitig,  and  what  by  Imagety  and  Idolt. 

I  have  already  shewn  in  the  20  Chapter  of  this  Discourse, 
that  to  Honor,  is  to  value  highly  the  Power  of 
any  person  :  and  that  such  value  is  measured,  by  w^h'*^ 
our  comparing  him  with  others.  But  because 
there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  God  in  Power;  we 
Honor  him  not  but  Dishonour  him  by  any  Value  lesse  than 
Infinite.  And  thus  Honor  is  properly  of  its  own  nature,  secret, 
and  internall  in  the  heart.  But  the  inward  thoughts  of  men, 
which  appeare  outwardly  in  their  words  and  actions,  are  the 
signes  of  our  Honoring,  and  these  goe  by  the  name  of 
Worship,  in  Latine  Cultus.  Therefore,  to  Pray  to,  to 
Swear  by,  to  Obey,  to  bee  Diligent,  and  Officious  in  Serving : 
in  summe,  all  words  and  actions  that  betoken  Fear  to  Offend, 
or  Desire  to  Please,  is  Wonhip^  whether  those  words  and 
actions  be  sincere,  or  feigned :  and  because  they  appear  as 
signes  of  Honoring,  are  ordinarily  also  called  Honar, 

The  Worship  we  exhlbite  to  those  we  esteem  to  be  but 
men,   as   to  Kings,  and  men   in   Authority,   is 
Chill  Worship  :  But  the  worship  we  exhibite  to     ^^^'^ 
that  which  we  think  to  bee  God,  whatsoever  the     Divint  and 
words,  ceremonies,  gestures,  or  other  actions  be,     Canll  War- 
is  Divint  Worship.     To  &I1  prostrate  before   a     '  '^' 
King,  in  him  that  thinks  him  but  a  Man,  is  but  Civill  Wor- 
ship :  And  he  that  but  putteth  off  his  hat  in  the  Church,  for 
this  cause,  that  he  thinketh  it  the  House  of  God,  worshipped! 
with   Divine  Worship.     They   that   seek   the  distinction   of 
Divine  and  Civill  Worship,  not  in  the  intention  of  the  Wor- 
shipper,  but   in   the   Words   ZovXeia,  and   Xarpeloy  deceive 
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themselves.  For  whereas  there  be  two  sorts  of  Servants ;  that 
sort,  which  is  of  those  that  [358]  are  absolutely  in  the  power 
of  their  Masters,  as  Slaves  taken  in  war,  and  their  Issue,  whose 
bodies  are  not  in  their  own  power,  (their  lives  depending  on 
the  Will  of  their  Masters,  in  such  manner  as  to  forfeit  Sem 
upon  the  least  disobedience,)  and  that  are  bought  and  sold  as 
Beasts,  were  called  AoiJXoi,  that  is  properly,  Slaves,  and  their 
Service  AavX^ia :  The  other,  which  is  of  those  that  serve  (fix 
hire,  or  in  hope  of  benefit  from  their  Masters)  voluntarily ;  are 
called  B^Tc? ;  that  is,  Domestique  Servants ;  to  whose  service 
the  Masters  have  no  further  right,  than  is  contained  in  the 
Covenants  made  betwixt  them.  These  two  kinds  of  Servants 
have  thus  much  common  to  them  both,  that  their  labour  is 
appointed  them  by  another:  And  the  word  Aarpt?,  is  the 
geiierall  name  of  both,  signifying  him  that  worketh  for  another, 
whether,  as  a  Slave,  or  a  voluntary  Servant :  So  that  Aarptia 
signifieth  generally  all  Service  -,  but  AovXeia  the  service  (^ 
Bondmen  onely,  and  the  condition  of  Slavery  :  And  both  arc 
used  in  Scripture  (to  signitte  our  Service  of  God)  promiscuously. 
AouXct'a,  because  we  are  Gods  Slaves ;  Aarpeta,  because  wee 
Serve  him  :  and  in  all  kinds  of  Service  is  contained,  not  onely 
Obedience,  but  also  Worship ;  that  is,  such  actions,  gestures, 
and  words,  as  signifie  Honor. 

An  Image  (in  the  most  strict  signification  of  the  word)  is 

An  Imagr       ^^  Resemblance  of  some  thing  visible  :  In  which 
wAai.  sense  the  Phantasticall  Formes,  Apparitions,  m 

PkoH-  Seemings  of  visible  Bodies  to  the  Sight,  are  onely 

tatmes.  Images ;  such  as  are  the  Shew  of  a  man,  or  othcf 

thing  in  the  Water,  by  Reflexion,  or  Refraction  j  or  <^  (he 
Sun,  or  Stars  by  Direct  Vision  in  the  Air;  which  are  nothii^ 
reall  in  the  things  seen,  nor  in  the  place  where  they  seem  to 
bee ;  nor  are  their  magnitudes  and  figures  the  same  with  that 
of  the  object ;  but  changeable,  by  the  variation  of  the  organs  of 
Sight,  or  by  glasses ;  and  are  present  oftentimes  in  our  Imagi- 
nation, and  in  our  Dreams,  when  the  object  is  absent ;  or 
changed  into  other  colours,  and  shapes,  as  things  that  depend 
onely  upon  the  Fancy.  And  these  are  the  Images  which  are 
origmally  and  most  properly  called  Ideas,  and  Idols,  anil 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Grecians,  with  whom  the 
word  RXim  signifieth  to  See.  They  are  also  called  Phantasmbs, 
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which  is  in  the  same  language,  Apparitions.  And  from  these 
Images  it  is  that  one  of  the  faculties  of  mans  Nature,  is  called 
the  Imagination.  And  from  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  bee  any  Image  made  of  a  thing  Invisible. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  Image  of  a  thing 
Infinite:  for  all  the  Images,  and  Phantasmes  chat  are  made  by 
the  Impression  of  things  visible,  are  figured :  but  Figure  is  a 
quantity  every  way  determined :  And  therefore  there  can  bee 
no  Image  of  God ;  nor  of  the  Soule  of  Man ;  nor  of  Spirits ; 
but  onely  of  Bodies  Visible,  that  is.  Bodies  that  have  light  in 
themselves,  or  are  by  such  enlig[h]tened. 

And  whereas  a  man  can  fancy  Shapes  he  never  saw ; 
making  up  a  Figure  out  of  the  parts  of  divers  , 

creatures;  as  the  Poets  mate  their  [359]  Cen-        '"''**'■ 
taures,  Chimeras,  and  other  Monsters  never  seen :    So  can  he 
also  give  Matter  to  those  Shapes,  and  make  them 
in  Wood,  Clay  or  Metall.     And  these  are  also     j,^^;^' 
called  Images,  not  for  the  resemblance  of  any 
corporeall  thing,  but  for  the  resemblance  of  some  Phantasticall 
Inhabitants  of  the  Brain  of  the  Maker.     But  in  these  Idols,  as 
they  are  originally  in  the   Brain,  and   as   they  are   painted, 
carved,  moulded,  or  moulten  in  matter,  there  is  a  similitude  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  for  which  the  Matertall  Body  made  by 
Art,  may  be  said  to  be  the  Image  of  the  Phantasticall  Idoll 
made  by  Nature. 

But  in  a  larger  use  of  the  word  Image,  is  contained  also, 
any  Representation  of  one  thing  by  another.  So  an  earthly 
Soveraign  may  be  called  the  Image  of  God  :  And  an  infisnour 
M^^istrate  the  Image  of  an  earthly  Soveraign.  And  many 
times  in  the  Idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  there  was  little  regard  to 
the  similitude  of  their  Materiall  Idol  to  the  Idol  in  their  ftmcy, 
and  yet  it  was  called  the  Image  of  it.  For  a  Stone  unhewn 
has  been  set  up  for  Neptune,  and  divers  other  shapes  far 
di&rent  from  the  shapes  they  conceived  of  their  Gods.  And 
at  this  day  we  see  many  Im^es  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other 
Saints,  unlilcc  one  another,  and  without  correspondence  to  any 
one  mans  Fancy  ;  and  yet  serve  well  enough  for  the  purpose 
they  were  erected  for ;  which  was  no  more  but  by  the  Names 
onely,  to  represent  the  Persons  mentioned  in  the  History ;  to 
which  every  man  applyeth  a  Mentall  Image  of  his  owne 
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making,  or  none  ax  all.  And  thus  an  Inu^  in  die  largest 
sense,  is  either  the  Resemblance,  or  the  Representation  of  some 
thing  Visible ;  or  both  together,  as  it  happeneth  for  the  most 
part. 

But  the  name  of  Idoll  is  extended  yet  further  in  Scripture, 
to  signifie  also  the  Sunne,  or  a  Starre,  or  any  other  Creature, 
visible  or  invisible,  vi'hen  they  are  worshipped  for  Gods. 

Having  shewn  what  is  tVorship^  and  what  an  Image ;  I  will 

now  put  them  together,  and  examine  what  that 

^^doiairy         Idolatry  is,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  Second 

Commandement,  and  other  places  of  the  Scripture. 

To  worship  an  Im^,  is  voluntarily  to  doe  those  external! 
acts,  which  are  signes  of  honoring  either  the  matter  of  the 
Image,  which  is  Wood,  Stone,  Metall,  or  some  other  risible 
creature  j  or  the  Phantasme  of  the  brain,  for  the  resemblance, 
or  representation  whereof,  the  matter  was  formed  and  figured ; 
or  both  together,  as  one  animate  Body,  composed  of  the  Matter 
and  the  Phantasme,  as  of  a  Body  and  Soule. 

To  be  uncovered,  before  a  man  of  Power  and  Authority, 
or  before  the  Throne  of  a  Prince,  or  in  such  other  places  as  hee 
ordaineth  to  that  purpose  in  his  absence,  is  to  Worship  that 
man,  or  Prince  with  Civill  Worship ;  as  being  a  signe,  not  of 
honoring  the  stoole,  or  place,  but  the  Person  j  and  is  not 
Idolatry.  But  if  hee  that  doth  it,  should  suppose  the  Soule  irf 
the  Prince  to  be  in  the  Stool,  or  should  present  a  Petition  to 
the  Stool,  it  were  Divine  Worship,  and  Idolatry.      [360] 

To  pray  to  a  King  for  such  things,  as  hee  is  able  to  doe  for 
us,  though  we  prostrate  our  selves  before  him,  is  but  Civill 
Worship  i  because  we  acknowledge  no  other  power  in  him,  but 
humane  :  But  voluntarily  to  pray  unto  him  for  fair  weather,  or 
for  any  thins;  which  God  onely  can  doe  for  us,  is  Divine 
Worship,  aniTldolatry.  On  the  other  side,  if  a  King  compcll 
a  man  to  it  by  the  terrour  of  Death,  or  other  great  corpoiall 
punishment,  it  is  not  Idolatry :  For  the  Worship  which  the 
Soveraign  commandeth  to  bee  done  unto  himself  by  the  terrour 
of  his  Laws,  is  not  a  sign  that  he  that  obcyedi  him,  does 
inwardly  honour  him  as  a  God,  but  that  he  is  desirous  to  save 
himselfe  from  death,  or  from  a  miserable  life  ;  and  that  which 
is  not  a  sign  of  iniernall  honor,  is  no  Worship ;  and  therefore 
no  Idolatry.     Neither  can  it  bee  said,  that  hee  that  docs  it, 
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acuidalizeth,  or  layeth  any  stumbling  block  before  his  Brother^; 
because  how  wise,  or  learned  soever  he  be  that  worshippeth  in 
that  manner,  another  man  cannot  from  thence  argue,  that  he 
approveth  it ;  but  that  he  doth  it  for  fear ;  and  that  it  is  not  his 
act,  but  the  act  of  his  Soveraign. 

To  worship  God,  in  some  peculiar  Place,  or  turning  a  mans 
&[c]e  towards  an  Image,  or  determinate  Place,  is  not  to  worship, 
or  honor  the  Place,  or  Im^e ;  but  to  aclcnowledge  it  Holy, 
that  is  to  say,  to  acknowledge  the  Image,  or  the  Place  to  be 
Kt  apart  from  common  use :  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Haly ;  which  implies  no  new  quality  in  the  Place,  or 
Image  j  but  onely  a  new  Relation  by  Appropriation  to  God  j 
and  therefore  is  not  Idolatry  ;  no  more  than  it  was  Idolatry  to 
worship  God  before  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  or  for  the  Jews  when 
they  were  out  of  their  owne  counirey,  to  turn  their  feces  (when 
they  prayed)  toward  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  or  for  Moses 
to  put  on  his  Shoes  when  he  was  before  the  Flaming  Bush,  the 
ground  appertaining  to  Mount  Sinai ;  which  place  God  had 
chosen  to  appear  in,  and  to  give  his  Laws  to  the  People  of 
Israel,  and  was  therefore  Holy  ground,  not  by  in hz rent 
sanctity,  but  by  separation  to  Gods  use ;  or  for  Christians  to 
worship  in  the  Churches,  which  are  once  solemnly  dedicated  to 
God  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Authority  of  the  K.ing,  or  other 
true  Representant  of  the  Church.  But  to  worship  God,  as 
inanimating,  or  inhabiting,  such  Image,  or  place  ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  infinite  substance  in  a  finite  place,  is  Idolatry  :  for  such 
finite  Gods,  are  but  Idols  of  the  brain,  nothing  reall ;  and  arc 
commonly  called  in  the  Scripture  by  the  names  of  fanily,  and 
LyeSf  and  Nothing.  Also  to  worship  God,  not  as  inanimating, 
or  present  in  the  place,  or  Image ;  but  to  the  end  to  be  put  in 
mind  of  him,  or  of  some  works  of  his,  in  case  the  Place,  or 
Image  be  dedicated,  or  set  up  by  private  authority,  and  not  by 
the  authority  of  them  that  are  our  Soveraign  Pastors,  is  Idolatry. 
For  the  Commandement  is,  Thou  ihall  not  make  to  thy  icjft  any 

f'avtn  Image.  God  commanded  Moses  to  set  up  the  Brazen 
erpent ;  hee  did  not  make  it  to  himselfe  ;  it  was  not  therefore 
^inst  the  Commandement.  But  the  making  of  the  Golden 
(^fe  by  Aaron,  and  the  People,  as  being  done  without 
[361]  authority  from  God,  was  Idolatry;  not  onely  because 
they  held  it  for  God,  but  also  because  they  made  it  for  a 
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Religious  use,  without  warrant  either  from  God  their  Sove- 
raign,  or  from  Moses,  that  was  his  Lieutenant. 

The  Gentiles  worshipped  for  Gods,  Jupiter,  and  others  i 
that  living,  were  men  perhaps  that  had  done  great  and  glorious 
Acts  J  and  for  the  Children  of  God,  divers  men  and  women, 
supposing  them  gotten  between  an  ImmorCall  Deity,  and  a 
mortall  man.  This  was  Idolatry,  because  they  made  them  so 
to  themselves,  having  no  authority  from  God,  neither  in  his 
eternal)  Law  of  Reason,  nor  in  his  positive  and  revealed  Will. 
But  though  our  Saviour  was  a  man,  whom  wee  also  bcleeve  to 
bee  God  Immortall,  and  the  Son  of  God;  yet  this  is  no 
Idolatry ;  because  wee  build  not  chat  beleef  upon  our  own 
fancy,  or  judgment,  but  upon  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures.  And  for  the  adoration  of  the  Eucharist,  if  the 
words  of  Christ,  This  is  my  Body,  signiAe,  that  he  bimttlft,  and 
the  seeming  bread  in  his  hand ;  and  not  onely  re,  but  that  all  the 
seeming  monelli  if  bread  that  have  ever  since  teeny  and  any  time 
hereafter  shall  bee  consecrated  by  Priests^  bee  so  many  Christs  i«dies, 
and  yet  alt  af  them  but  one  body,  then  is  that  no  Idolatry,  because 
it  is  authorized  by  our  Saviour :  but  if  that  text  doe  not  signifie 
that,  (for  there  is  no  other  that  can  be  alJedged  for  it,)  then, 
because  it  is  a  worship  of  humane  institution,  it  is  Iddatry. 
For  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  God  can  transubstantiate  the  Bread 
into  Christs  Body :  For  the  Gentiles  also  held  God  to  be 
Omnipotent;  and  might  upon  that  ground  no  lesse  excuse  their 
Idolatry,  by  pretending,  as  well  as  others,  a  transubstantiation 
of  their  Wood,  and  Stone  into  God  Almighty. 

Whereas  there  be,  that  pretend  Divine  Inspiration,  to  be  a 
supernatural!  entring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  a  man,  and  not 
an  acquisition  of  Gods  graces,  by  doctrine,  and  study;  I  think 
they  are  in  a  very  dangerous  Dilemma.  For  if  they  worship 
not  the  men  whom  they  beleeve  to  be  so  inspired,  they  61II  into 
Impiety;  as  not  adoring  Gods  supernaturall  Presence.  And 
again,  if  they  worship  them,  they  commit  Idolatry;  for  the 
Apostles  would  never  permit  themselves  to  be  so  worshif^icd. 
Therefore  the  safest  way  is  to  beleeve,  that  by  the  Descending 
of  the  Dove  upon  the  Apostles ;  and  by  Christs  Breathing  00 
them,  when  hee  gave  them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  by  the  giving 
of  it  by  Imposition  of  Hands,  are  understood  the  signes  which 
God  hath  been  pleased  to  use,  or  ordain  to  bee  used,  of  bis 
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promise  to  assist  those  persons  in  their  study  to  Preach  his 
Kingdome,  and  in  their  Conversation,  that  it  might  not  be 
Scandalous,  but  Edifying  to  others. 

Besides  the  Idolatrous  Worship  of  Images,  there  is  also 
a  Scandalous  Worship  of  them;  which  is  also  a  Scandaivta 
sin";  but  not  Idolatry.  For  Idolatry  is  to  worship  vienhif  of 
by  signes  of  an  internall,  and  rcall  honour-,  but  i^ag"- 
Scandalous  Warihip^  is  but  Seeming  Worship ;  and  may  some- 
times be  joined  with  an  inward,  and  hearty  detestation,  both 
of  the  [362]  Image,  and  of  the  Phantasticail  Damon,  or  Idol, 
to  which  it  is  dedicated ;  and  proceed  onely  from  the  fear 
of  death,  or  other  grievous  punishment ;  and  is  neverthelesse 
a  sin  in  them  that  so  worship,  in  case  they  be  men  whose 
actions  are  looked  ac  by  others,  as  lights  to  guide  them  by ; 
because  following  their  ways,  they  caimot  but  stumble,  and  rail 
in  the  way  of  Religion  ;  Whereas  the  example  of  those  we  regard 
not,  works  not  on  us  at  all,  but  leaves  us  to  our  own  diligence 
and  caution;  and  consequently  are  no  causes  of  our  lulling. 

If  therefore  a  Pastor  lawfully  called  to  teach  and  direct 
others,  or  any  other,  of  whose  knowledge  there  is  a  great 
opinion,  doe  extcrnall  honor  to  an  Idol  for  fear;  unlcsse  he 
make  his  feare,  and  unwillingnesse  to  it,  as  evident  as  the 
worship;  he  Scandalizeth  his  Brother,  by  seeming  to  approve 
Idolatry,  For  his  Brother  arguing  from  the  action  of  his 
teacher,  or  of  him  whose  knowledge  he  esteemeth  great, 
concludes  it  to  bee  lawfull  in  it  selfe.  And  this  Scandall, 
is  Sin,  and  a  Scandail given.  But  if  one  being  no  Pastor,  nor 
of  eminent  reputation  for  knowledge  in  Christian  Doctrine, 
doe  the  same,  and  another  follow  him  ;  this  is  no  Scandall 
given ;  for  he  had  no  cause  to  follow  such  example  :  but  is 
a  pretence  of  Scandall  which  hee  taketh  of  himselfe  for  an 
excuse  before  men  :  For  an  unlearned  man,  that  is  in  the 
power  of  an  Idolatrous  King,  or  State,  if  commanded  on  pain 
of  death  to  warship  before  an  Idoll,  hee  detesteth  the  Idoll  in 
his  heart,  hee  doth  well;  though  if  he  had  the  fortitude  to 
suffer  death,  rather  than  worship  it,  he  should  doe  better.  But 
if  a  Pastor,  who  as  Christs  Messenger,  has  undertaken  to  teach 
Christs  Doctrine  to  all  nations,  should  doe  the  same,  it  were 
not  onely  a  sinfiill  Scandall,  in  respect  of  other  Christian  mens 
consciences,  but  a  perfidious  forsaking  of  his  charge. 
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The  summe  of  that  which  I  have  said  hitheno,  concerning 
the  Worship  of  Images,  is  this,  that  he  that  worshippeth  in  an 
Image,  or  any  Creature,  either  the  Matter  thereof,  or  anr 
Fancy  of  his  own,  which  he  thinlceth  Co  dwell  in  it;  or  boto 
together;  or  beleeveth  that  such  things  hear  hit  Piayen, 
or  see  his  Devotions,  without  Ears,  or  Eyes,  commiiteth 
Idolatry:  and  he  that  counterfeiterh  such  Worship  for  ftar 
of  punishment,  if  he  bee  a  man  whose  example  hath  power 
amongst  his  Brethren,  committeth  a  sin  :  But  he  that  worship- 
peth the  Creator  of  the  world  before  such  an  Image,  or  in  such 
a  place  as  he  hath  not  made,  or  chosen  of  himseffe,  but  taken 
from  the  commandemcnt  of  Gods  Word,  as  the  Jewes  did 
in  worshipping  God  before  the  Chenibins,  and  before  the 
Brazen  Serpent  for  a  time,  and  in,  or  towards  the  Tem[de 
of  Jerusalem,  which  was  also  but  for  a  time,  committeth 
not  Idolatry. 

Now  for  the  Worship  of  Saints,  and  Images,  and  Reliqucs, 
and  other  things  at  this  dav  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
I  say  they  are  not  allowed  by  the  Word  of  God,  nor  broiwht 
into  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  the  Doctrine  there  taught;  but 
partly  left  [363]  in  it  at  the  fir^t  conversion  of  the  Gentilesi 
and  afterwards  countenanced,  and  confirmed,  and  augmented 
hy  the  Bishops  of  Rome. 

As  for  the  proo^  alledged  out  of  Scripture,  namely,  those 
examples  of  Images  appointed  by  God  to  bee  set 
llu  A^JL  "P  i  They  were  not  set  up  for  the  people,  or  any 
framUu  man  to  worships  but  that  they  should  worship 

Chirvbini,  God  htuisclfe  before  them;  as  before  the  Cheru- 
ax^ratn  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Ark,  and  the  Brazen  Serpent.  F« 
we  read  not,  that  the  Pnest,  or  atiy  other  did 
worship  the  Cherubinsj  but  contrarily  wee  read  (2  Kingi  18.  4.) 
that  Hezekiah  brake  in  pieces  the  Brazen  Serpent  which  Moset 
had  set  up,  because  the  People  burnt  incense  to  it.  Besides, 
those  examples  are  not  put  for  our  Imitation,  that  we  also 
should  set  up  Images,  under  pretence  of  worshipping  God 
before  them ;  because  the  words  of  the  second  Com  man  dement. 
Thou  shall  nat  make  to  thy  stlft  any  graven  ImagCy  (^c.  distinguish 
between  the  Images  that  God  commanded  to  be  set  up,  and 
those  which  wee  set  up  to  our  selves.  And  therefore  from  the 
Chembins,  or  Brazen  Serpent,  to  the  Imi^ei  of  mans  dcviiingi 
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and  from  the  Worship  commanded  by  God,  to  the  Will- 
Wf>nihip  of  men,  the  argument  is  not  good.  This  also  is 
to  bee  considered,  that  as  Hezekiah  brake  in  pieces  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  because  the  Jews  did  worship  it,  to  the  end  they 
should  doe  so  no  more;  so  also  Christian  Soveraigns  ought  to 
break  down  the  Images  which  their  Subjects  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  worship;  that  there  be  no  more  occasion  of  such 
Idolatry.  For  at  this  day,  the  ignorant  People,  where  Images 
are  worshipped,  doe  really  beleeve  there  is  a  Divine  Power 
in  the  Images ;  and  are  told  by  their  Pastors,  that  some  of 
them  have  spoken;  and  have  bled;  and  that  miracles  have 
been  done  by  them;  which  they  apprehend  as  done  by  the 
Saint,  which  they  think  either  is  the  Image  it  self,  or  in  it. 
The  Israelites,  when  they  worshipped  the  Calle,  did  think  they 
worshipped  the  God  that  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  and  yet 
it  was  Idolatry,  because  they  thought  the  Caife  either  was  that 
God,  or  had  him  in  his  belly.  And  though  some  man  may 
think  it  impossible  for  people  to  be  so  stupid,  as  to  think  the 
Image  to  be  God,  or  a  Saint ;  or  to  worship  it  in  that  notion ; 
yet  it  is  manifest  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary;  where  when  the 
Golden  Calfe  was  made,  the  people  said,  'Thest  'Exat.  31, 
are  thy  Gads  O  hrael;  and  where  the  Images  of  i. 
Laban  "are  called  his  Gods.  And  wee  see  daily  *GtH.  31. 
by  experience  in  all  sorts  of  People,  that  such  3°- 
men  as  study  nothing  but  their  food  and  ease,  are  content 
to  beleeve  any  absurdity,  rather  than  to  trouble  themselves  to 
examine  it;  holding  their  iaith  as  it  were  by  cntaile  unalienable, 
except  by  an  expresse  and  new  Law. 

But  they  inferre  from  some  other  places,  that  it  is  lawfutl 
to  paint  Angels,  and  also  God  himselfe :  as  from 
Gods  walking  in  the  Garden ;  from  Jacobs  seeing     p^l^f^'^ 
God  at  the  top  of  the  ladder;   and  from  other     idolattyi  btu 
Visions,  and  Dreams.     But  Visions,  and  Dreams,     dmsingthtm 
whether  naturall,  or  s[u]pernaturall,  are  but  Phan-     %^j^/'^ 
tasmes:    and  he  that  painteth  an  [364]  Image 
of  any  of  them,  maketh  not  an  Image  of  God,  but  of  his  own 
Phantasm,  which  is,  making  of  an  Idol.     I  say  not,  that  to 
draw  a  Picture  after  a  fancy,  is  a  Sin ;  but  when  it  is  drawn,  to 
hold  it  for  a  Representation   of  God,  is  against  the  second 
Commandement ;  and  can  be  of  no  use,  but  to  worship.     And 
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the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Images  of  Angels,  and  of  men 
dead;  unlesse  as  Monuments  of  friends,  or  of  men  worthy 
remembrance:  For  such  use  of  an  Im^e,  is  not  Worship  of 
the  Image,  but  a  civill  honoring  of  the  rerson,  not  that  is,  but 
that  was :  But  when  it  is  done  to  the  Image  which  we  make  of 
a  Saint,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  we  think  he  heareth  our 
prayers,  and  is  pleased  with  the  honour  wee  doe  him,  when 
dead,  and  without  sense,  wee  attribute  to  him  more  than 
humane  power;   and  therefore  it  is  Idolatry. 

Seeing  therefore  there  is  no  authority,  neither  in  the  Law 
of  Moses,  nor  in  the  Gospel,  for  the  religious  Worship  of 
Images,  or  other  Representations  of  God,  which  men  set  up  to 
themselves ;  or  for  the  Worship  of  the  Image  of  any  Creature 
in  Heaven,  or  Earth,  or  under  the  Earth :  And  whereas 
Christian  Kings,  who  are  living  Representants  of  God,  are  not 
to  be  worshipped  by  their  Subjects,  by  any  act,  that  signifieth 
a  greater  esteem  of  his  power,  than  the  nature  of  mortall  man 
is  capable  of;  It  cannot  be  imagined,  that  the  Religious 
Worship  now  in  use,  was  brought  into  the  Church,  by  mis- 
understanding of  the  Scripture.  It  resteth  therefore,  that  it 
was  left  in  it,  by  not  destroying  the  Images  themselves,  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  that  worshipped  them. 

The  cause  whereof,  was  the  immoderate  esteem,  and  prices 
How  Idol'  s^^  upon  the  workmanship  of  them,  which  made 
airy  was  Uft  the  owners  (though  converted,  from  worshipping 
in  thi  Church,  them  as  they  had  done  Religiously  for  Daemons) 
to  retain  them  still  in  their  houses,  upon  pretence  of  doing  it 
in  the  honor  of  Christy  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  and  of  the  Apostles^ 
and  other  the  Pastors  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  as  being  easie, 
by  givins  them  new  names,  to  make  that  an  Image  of  the 
Virgin  mary^  and  of  her  Sonne  our  Saviour,  which  before 
perhaps  was  called  the  Image  of  Venus y  and  Cupid -y  and  so  of  a 
^upiter  to  make  a  BarnabaSy  and  of  Mercury  a  PauLy  and  the 
[ike.  And  as  worldly  ambition  creeping  by  degrees  into  the 
Pastors,  drew  them  to  an  endeavour  of  pleasing  the  new  nuuie 
Christians ;  and  also  to  a  liking  of  this  kind  of  honour,  which 
they  also  might  hope  for  after  their  decease,  as  well  as  those  that 
had  already  gained  it :  so  the  worshipping  of  the  Images  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  grew  more  and  more  Idolatrous;  save  that 
somewhat  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  divers  Emperors,  and 
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Bishops,  and  general!  Councells   observed,  and   opposed   the 
unlaw Fulnesse  thereofi    but  too  late,  or  too  weakly. 

The  Cananis^lng  of  Saints.,  is  another  Relique  of  Gentilisme: 
It  is  neither  a  misunderstanding  of  Scripture,  nor 
a  new  invention  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  a  f^^'^ 
custome  as  ancient  as  the  Common- wealth  of 
Rami  it  self.  The  first  that  ever  was  canonized  at  Rome,  was 
Ramului,  and  that  upon  the  narration  of  yulius  Proai/us,  that 
swore  before  the  Senate,  he  spake  with  him  after  his  death,  and 
was  assured  by  him,  he  [365]  dwelt  in  Heaven,  and  was  there 
called  ^irinusy  and  would  be  propitious  to  the  Sute  of  their 
new  City:  And  thereupon  the  Senate  gave  publique  testimony 
of  his  Sanctity.  "Julius  Carsar,  and  other  Emperors  after  him, 
had  the  like  Ustimony ;  that  is,  were  Canonized  for  Saints ;  for 
by  such  testimony  is  Canonization,  now  defined  i  and  is  the 
same  with  the  'AirofleoKrw  of  the  Heathen. 

It  is  also  from  the  Roman  Heathen,  that  the  Popes 
have  received  the  name,  and  power  of  PoNTrFEX 
MAXiMtre.  This  was  the  name  of  him  that  in  j^f^""*"^ 
the  ancient  Common-wealth  of  Rome,  had  the 
Supreme  Authority  under  the  Senate  and  People,  of  regulating 
all  Ceremonies,  and  Doctrines  concerning  their  Religion :  Ana 
when  Augustus  Casar  changed  the  State  into  a  Monarchy, 
he  took  to  himselfe  no  more  but  this  ofEce,  and  that  of 
Tribune  of  the  People,  (that  is  to  say,  the  Supreme  Power  both 
in  State,  and  Religion;)  and  the  succeeding  Emperors  enjoyed 
the  same.  But  when  the  Emperour  Constantine  lived,  who 
was  the  first  that  professed  and  authorized  Christian  Religion, 
it  was  consonant  to  his  profession,  to  cause  Religion  to  be 
regulated  (under  his  authority)  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome: 
Though  it  doe  not  appear  they  had  so  soon  the  name  of 
Pantifix;  but  rather,  that  the  succeeding  Bishops  took  it  of 
themselves,  to  countenance  the  power  they  exercised  over  the 
Bishops  of  the  Roman  Provinces.  For  it  is  not  any  Priviledge 
of  St.  Peter,  but  the  Priviledge  of  the  City  of  Rome,  which  the 
Emperors  were  aiwales  witling  to  uphold,  that  gave  them  such 
authority  over  other  Bishops ;  as  may  be  evidently  seen  by  that, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  when  the  Emperour  made 
that  City  the  Seat  of  the  Empire,  pretended  to  bee  equall  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome;  though  at  last,  not  without  contention, 
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the  Pope  carrycd  it,  and  became  the  Pmtifix  Maximut ;  but  in 
right  onely  of  the  Emperour;  and  not  without  the  boundt 
of  the  Empire ;  nor  any  where,  after  the  Emperour  had  loot  hii 
power  in  Rome ;  though  it  were  the  Pope  himself  that  took  hit 
power  from  him.  From  whence  wee  may  by  the  way  observe, 
that  there  is  no  place  for  the  superiority  of  the  Pope  over  other 
Bishops,  except  in  the  territories  whereof  he  is  himself  the 
Civill  Soveraign ;  and  where  the  Emperour  having  Soveraign 
Power  Civill,  hath  expressely  chosen  the  Pope  for  the  chief 
Pastor  under  himsclfe,  of  his  Christian  Subjects, 

The  carrying  about   of    Images  in   PractSi'mn,    is  another 

R^ique    of    the    Religion    of    the    Greeks,   and 

of^'""^       Romans:  For  they  also  carried  their  Idols  from 

""■*"■  place  to  place,  in  a  kind  of  Chariot,  which  was 

peculiarly  dedicated  to  that  use,  which  the  Latines  called 
Thensa,  and  Fthhulum  Dterum ;  and  the  Image  was  placed  in  a 
frame,  or  Shrine,  which  they  called  Ftrculum:  And  that  which 
they  called  Pompa,  is  the  same  that  now  is  named  Procniion: 
According  whereun to,  amongst  the  Divine  Honors  which  were 
given  to  Juliui  Casar  by  the  Senate,  this  was  one,  that  in  the 
Pompe  (or  Procession)  at  the  Circasan  games,  he  should  have 
Thinsam  isf  Fercuium,  a  sacred  Chariot,  and  a  Shrine ;  which 
was  as  much,  as  to  be  carried  up  and  down  as  a  God :  Just 
as  at  this  day  the  Popes  are  carried  by  Switzers  under  a 
Canopie.     [366] 

To  these  Processions  also  belonged  the  bearing  of  burning 

Wax  Cam-      Torches,  and  Candles,  before  the  Images  of  the 
Jla,  am/  Gods,  both  amongst   the  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

Tenia  For  afterwards  the  Emperors  of  Rome  received 

ii^AitJ.  jjj^  j^^p  jj^jjjj^  .  ^  ^g  j.g^j  ^f  Caligula,  that  at  his 

reception  to  the  Empire,  he  was  carried  from  Miienum  to  R»mt, 
in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  People,  the  wayes  beset  with  Allan, 
and  Beasts  for  Sacrifice,  and  burning  Tarchei :  And  of  Caracalla 
that  was  received  into  Alixandria  with  Incense,  and  with 
casting  of  Flowers,  and  SoSouxt'atf,  that  is,  with  Torches ;  for 
AaSovyot  were  they  that  amongst  the  Greeks  carried  Torches 
lighted  in  the  Processions  of  their  Gods :  And  in  processe 
of  time,  the  devout,  but  ignorant  People,  did  many  times  honor 
their  Bishops  with  the  Iflte  pompe  of  Wax  Candles,  and  the 
Images  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Saints,  constantly,  in  the 
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Church  it  self.     And  thus  came  in  the  use  of  Wax  Candles ; 
and  was  also  established  by  some  of  the  ancient  Councells. 

The  Heathens  had  also  their  Aqua  Lustra/is^  that  is  to  say, 
Holy  Water.  The  Church  of  Rome  imitates  them  also  in 
their  Holy  Dayes.  They  had  their  Bacchanalia ;  and  we  have 
our  ff^akes^  answering  to  them :  They  their  Saturnalia^  and  we 
our  Carnevalls^  and  Shrove-tuesdays  liberty  of  Servants :  They 
their  Procession  of  Priapus  j  wee  our  fetching  in,  erection,  and 
dancing  about  May-poles  ^  and  Dancing  is  one  kind  of  Worship : 
They  had  their  Procession  called  Ambarvalia\  and  we  our 
Procession  about  the  fields  in  the  Rogation  week.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  these  are  all  the  Ceremonies  that  have  been  left  in 
the  Church,  from  the  first  conversion  of  the  Gentiles :  but  they 
are  all  that  I  can  for  the  present  call  to  mind  \  and  if  a  man 
would  wel  observe  that  which  is  delivered  in  the  Histories, 
concerning  the  Religious  Rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romanes, 
I  doubt  not  but  he  might  find  many  more  of  these  old  empty 
Bottles  of  Gentilismc,  which  the  Doctors  of  the  Romane 
Church,  either  by  Negligence,  or  Ambition,  have  filled  up 
again  with  the  new  Wine  of  Christianity,  that  will  not  feile  in 
time  to  break  them.     [367] 


CHAP.   XLVI. 

Of  Darknesse,  from  Vain  Philosophy, 
and  Fabulous  Traditions. 

BY  Philosophy,  is  understood  the  Knowledge  acquired  by 
Reasonings  from  the  Manner  of  the  Generation  of  any  things 
to  the  Properties ;  or  from  the  Properties^  to  some 
possible  Way  of  Generation  of  the  same^  to  the  end  to  sophyis!'^*^ 
bee  able  to  produce^  as  far  as  matter^  and  humane 
force  permit^  such  Effects^  as  humane  life  requireth.  So  the 
Geometrician,  from  the  Construction  of  Figures,  findeth  out 
many  Properties  thereof;  and  from  the  Properties,  new  Ways  of 
their  Construction,  by  Reasoning ;  to  the  end  to  be  able  to 
measure  Land,  and  Water;  and  for  infinite  other  uses.  So  the 
Astronomer,  from  the  Rising,  Setting,  and  Moving  of  the  Sun,  and 
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Starres,  in  divers  parts  of  the  Heavens,  findeth  out  the  Causes  of 
Day,  and  Night,  and  of  the  different  Seasons  of  the  Year ;  where- 
by he  keepeth  an  account  of  Time :  And  the  like  of  other  Sciences. 
By  which  Definition  it  is  evident,  that  we  are  not  to 
Prudenctna  account  as  any  part  thereof,  that  original!  know- 
part  tfphiU-  ledge  called  Experience,  in  which  consistcth 
laphy.  Prudence :  Because  it  is  not  attained  by  Reason- 

ing, but  found  as  well  in  Brute  Beasts,  as  in  Man  ;  and  is  but 
a  Memory  of  successions  of  events  in  times  past,  wherein  the 
omission  of  every  little  circumstance  altering  the  effect, 
frustrateth  the  expectation  of  the  most  Prudent :  whereas 
nothing  is  produced  by  Reasoning  aright,  but  generall,  eternaQ, 
and  immutable  Truth. 

Nor  are  we   therefore   to  give   that   name   to   any  false 

Conclusions :    For  he  that  Reasoneth  aright  in 

words  he  understandeth,  can  never  conclude  ao 

Error : 

Nor  to   that    which    any    man    knows    by 

supernatural!     Revelation  ;     because     it     is     not 

acquired  by  Reasoning: 

Nor  that  which  is  gotten  by  Reasoning  from 

the  Authority  of  Books ;   because  it   is  not  by 

Reasoning   from   the  Cause  to  the  Effect,  nor 

from    the    Effect    to    the   Cause ;     and    is    not 

Knowledg,  but  Faith. 

The  faculty  of  Reasoning  being  consequent 

to  the  use  of  Speech,  it  was  not  possible,  but  that 
there  should  have  been  some  generall  Truthes  found  out  by 
Reasoning,  as  ancient  almost  as  Language  it  selfo.  The 
Savages  of  America,  are  not  without  some  good  Moral! 
Sentences ;  also  they  have  a  little  Arithmetick,  to  adde,  and 
divide  in  Numbers  not  too  great :  but  they  are  not  therefore 
Philosophers.  For  as  there  were  Plants  of  Corn  and  Wine  in 
small  quantity  disper[368]sed  in  the  Fields  and  Woods,  before 
men  knew  their  vertue,  or  made  use  of  them  for  their  nourish- 
ment, or  planted  them  apart  in  Fields,  and  Vineyards  ^  in  which 
time  they  fed  on  Akorns,  and  drank  Water  \  so  also  there  have 
been  divers  true,  general!,  and  profitable  Speculations  from  the 
Iwginning ;  as  !>emg  the  natural!  plants  of  humane  Reason : 
But  they  were  at  nrst  but  few  in  number;  men  lived  upon 
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grosse  Experience ;  there  was  no  Method ;  that  is  to  say,  no 
Sowing,  nor  Planting  of  Knowledge  by  it  self,  apart  from  the 
Weeds,  and  common  Plants  of  Errour  and  Conjecture :  And 
the  cause  of  it  being  the  want  of  leasure  from  procuring  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  defending  themselves  against  their 
neighbors,  it  was  impossible,  till  the  erecting  of  great  Common- 
wealchs,  it  should  be  otherwise.  Leasure  is  the  mother  of 
Philasophy ;  and  Common-wealth,  the  mother  of  Peace,  and 
Leasure,  Where  first  were  great  and  flourishing  Cities^  there 
was  first  the  study  of  Phiksophy.  The  Gymnasaphhls  of  India, 
the  Magi  of  Persia^  and  the  Priests  of  Chaldaa  and  Egypt,  are 
counted  the  most  ancient  Philosophers  ;  and  those  Countreys 
were  the  most  ancient  of  Kingdomes.  Philosophy  was  not 
risen  to  the  Gracians,  and  other  people  of  the  West,  whose 
Camman-wealthi  (no  greater  perhaps  then  Lstcca^  or  Geneva)  had 
never  Peaee,  but  when  their  fears  of  one  another  were  equall ; 
nor  the  Leasure  to  observe  any  thing  but  one  another.  At 
length,  when  Warre  had  united  many  of  these  Gnrcian  lesser 
Cities,  into  fewer,  and  greater  j  then  began  Seven  men,  of 
severall  parts  of  Greece,  to  get  the  reputation  of  being  ff^ise ; 
some  of  them  for  Moral/  and  Politique  Sentences  ;  and  others 
for  the  learning  of  the  Chaldaans  and  Egyptians,  which  was 
Astronomy,  and  Geometry.  But  we  hear  not  yet  of  any  Schooh 
of  Philosophy. 

After  the  Athenians  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Armies, 
had  gotten  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea;  and  thereby,         ofiAe 
of  all  the  Islands,  and   Maritime  Cities  of  the     Sthealsef 
Archipelago,  as  well  of  Asia  as  Europe  \  and  were     PkHoKfkf 
grown  wealthy  i  they  that  had  no  employment,     '^T^'-'  '** 
neither  at    home,  nor  abroad,  had  little  else   to 
employ  themselves  in,  but  either  (as  St.  Lute  says.  Acts  17.  21.) 
in    telling  and   hearing   news,  or    in    discoursing  of  Philosophy 
publiquely  to  the  youth  of  the  City,      Every  Master  took  some 
place  for  that  purpose.      Plato  in  certain  publique  Wallcs  called 
Academia,from  oneAcademus:  Aristotle  in  the  Walk  of  the  Temple 
of  Pan,  called  Lyctum  :  others  in  the  Slaa,  or  covered  WaJk, 
wherein  the  Merchants  Goods  were  brought  to  land :  others  in 
other  places ;  where  they  spent  the  time  of  their  Leasure,  in 
teaching  or  in  disputing  of  their  Opinions :  and  some  in  any 
place,  where  they  could  get  the  youth  of  the  City  together  to 
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hear  them  talk.  And  this  was  it  which  Carmades  also  did  at 
Romey  when  he  was  Ambassadour :  which  caused  Cato  to  advise 
the  Senate  to  dispatch  him  quickly,  for  feare  of  corrupting  the 
manners  of  the  yoime  men  that  delighted  to  hear  him  speak  (as 
they  thought)  fine  thmgs. 

From  this  it  was,  that  the  place  where  any  of  them  taught, 
and  disputed,  was  called  Schola^  which  in  their  Tongue  signineth 
Leasure\  and  their  Disputations,  Diatribay  that  is  to  say, 
Passing  of  the  [369]  time.  Also  the  Philosophers  themselves 
had  the  name  of  their  Sects,  some  of  them  from  these  their 
Schools :  For  they  that  followed  Plato's  Doctrine,  were  called 
Academiques  \  The  followers  of  AristotUy  PeripatitiquiSy  ftom  the 
Walk  hee  taught  in  ;  and  those  that  Zeno  taught,  StoiqueSy  from 
the  Stoa  :  as  if  we  should  denominate  men  firom  More-fields^ 
from  Pauls-Churchy  and  from  the  Exchangey  because  they  meet 
there  often,  to  prate  and  loyter. 

Neverthelesse,  men  were  so  much  taken  with  this  custome, 
that  in  time  it  spread  it  selfe  over  all  Europe,  and  the  best  part 
of  Afrique ;  so  as  there  were  Schools  publiquely  erected,  and 
maintained  for  Lectures,  and  Disputations,  almost  in  every 
Common-wealth. 

There  were  also  Schools,  anciently,  both  before,  and  after 
Of  the  ^^  ^*"^^  ^^  ^^^  Saviour,  amongst  the  Jews  :  but 

Schools  of  the  they  were  Schools  of  their  Law.  For  though 
y^^'  they    were    called    SynagogueSy   that    is    to    say. 

Congregations  of'^  the  People  j  yet  in  as  much  as  the  Law  was 
every  Sabbath  day  read,  expounded,  and  disputed  in  them,  they 
differed  not  in  nature,  but  in  name  onely  from  Publique  Schools; 
and  were  not  onely  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  every  City  of  the 
Gentiles,  where  the  Jews  inhabited.  There  was  such  a  Schoole 
at  DamascuSy  whereinto  Paul  entred,  to  persecute.  There  were 
others  at  Antiochy  Iconium  and  Thessalonicay  whereinto  he  entred, 
to  dispute :  And  such  was  the  Synagogue  of  the  LibertineSy 
Cyreniansy  AlexandrianSy  CilicianSy  and  those  of  Asia  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Schoole  of  LibertineSy  and  of  JeweSy  that  were  strangers 
in  Jerusalem :  And  of  this  Schoole  they  were  that  disputed 
{Act,  6.  9.)  with  Saint  Steven. 

But  what  has  been  the  Utility  of  those  Schools?  what 
Science  is  there  at  this  day  acquired  by  their  Readings  and 
Disputings  ?    That   wee   have   of    Geometry,   which    is    the 
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Mother  of  all  Naturall  Science,  wee  are  not  indebted  for  it  to 
the  Schools.  Plato  that  was  the  best  Philosopher  7^  Scha>t4 
of  the  Greeks,  forbad  entrance  into  his  Schoole,  efthiGradmu 
to  all  that  were  not  already  in  some  measure  tnprejitabU. 
Geometricians,  There  were  many  that  studied  that  Science 
to  the  great  advantage  of  mankind  :  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
their  Schools ;  nor  was  there  any  Sect  of  Geometricians  j  nor 
did  they  then  passe  under  the  name  of  Philosophers.  The 
naturall  Philosophy  of  those  Schools,  was  rather  a  Dream  than 
Science,  and  set  forth  in  senselesse  and  insignificant  Language; 
which  cannot  be  avoided  by  those  that  will  teach  Philosophy, 
without  having  first  attained  great  knowledge  in  Geometry : 
For  Nature  worketh  by  Motion  ;  the  Wayes,  and  Degrees 
whereof  cannot  be  known,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Proportions  aJid  Properties  of  Lines,  and  Figures.  Their 
Morail  Philosophy  is  but  a  description  of  their  own  Passions. 
For  the  rule  of  Manners,  without  Civill  Government,  is  the 
Law  of  Nature ;  and  in  it,  the  Law  Civill  ;  that  determineth 
what  is  Hmeit-f  and  Dishentst ;  what  is  yust,  and  Unjust ;  and 
generally  what  is  Gned,  and  £vi/l :  whereas  they  make  the 
Rules  of  Good,  and  Bad,  by  their  own  Liking,  and  Disliking: 
By  which  means,  in  so  great  di[37o}versity  of  taste,  there  is 
nothing  generally  agreed  on  ;  but  every  one  doth  (as  fiir  as  he 
dares)  whatsoever  seemeth  good  in  his  owne  eyes,  to  the 
subversion  of  Common-wealth.  Their  La\_gi'\qiu  which  should 
bee  the  Method  of  Reasoning,  is  nothing  else  but  Captions  of 
Words,  and  Inventions  how  to  puzzle  such  as  should  goe  about 
to  pose  them.  To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd,  that 
the  old  Philosophers  (as  Cicero  saith,  who  was  one  of  them)  have 
not  some  of  them  maintained.  And  I  beleeve  that  scarce  any 
thing  can  be  more  absurdly  said  in  naturall  Philosophy,  than 
that  which  now  is  called  Aristotles  Metaphysiques ;  nor  more 
repugnant  to  Government,  than  much  of  that  hee  hath  said  Jn 
his  Politiques ;  nor  more  ignorantly,  than  a  great  part  of  his 
Ethiqua. 

The  Schoolc  of  the  Jews,  was  originally  a  Schoole  of  the 
Law  of  Moits  ;  who  commanded  (Deut.  31.  lO-)        TJu  ScAneli 
that  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  at  the  Feast     o/iAe  Jews 
of  the  Tabernacles,  it  should  be  read  to  all  the     --fi^'fi"^'^ 
people,  that  they   might  hear,  and   learn    it :    Therefore  the 
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reading  of  the  Law  (which  was  in  use  after  the  Captivity)  every 
Sabbath  day,  ought  to  have  had  no  other  end,  but  the  acquaint- 
ing of  the  people  with  the  Com  man  dements  which  they  were 
to  obey,  and  to  expound  unto  them  the  writings  of  the  Prophcti. 
But  it  is  manifest,  by  the  many  reprehensions  of  them  by  our 
Saviour,  that  they  corrupted  the  Text  of  the  Law  with  their 
false  Commentaries,  and  vain  Traditions;  and  so  little  under- 
stood the  Prophets,  that  they  did  neither  aclcnowledge  Christ, 
nor  the  works  he  did ;  of  which  the  Prophets  prophecyed.  So 
that  by  their  Lectures  and  Disputations  in  their  Synagogue*, 
they  turned  the  Doctrine  of  their  Law  into  a  Phantasti call  kind 
of  Philosophy,  concerning  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God, 
and  of  Spirits;  which  they  compounded  of  the  Vain  Philosophy 
and  Theolt^  of  the  Grecians,  mingled  with  their  own  fancies, 
drawn  from  the  obscurer  places  of  the  Scripture,  and  which 
might  most  easily  bee  wrested  to  their  purpose ;  and  from  'he 
Fabulous  Traditions  of  their  Ancestors. 

That  which  is  now  called  an  Univtrtity,  is  a  Joyning 
together,  and  an  Incorporation  under  one  Govem- 
w^'uif^  ment  of  many  Publique  Schools,  in  one  and  the 
same  Town  or  City.  In  which,  the  principal! 
Schools  were  ordained  for  the  three  Professions,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  Romane  Religion,  of  the  Romane  Law,  and  of  the  Art 
of  Medicine.  And  for  the  study  of  Philosophy  it  hath  00 
otherwise  place,  then  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Romane  Religion : 
And  since  the  Authority  of  Aristotle  is  onely  current  there, 
that  study  is  not  properly  Philosophy,  (the  nature  whereof 
dependeth  not  on  Authors,)  but  Aristotelity.  And  for  Ge(^ 
metry,  till  of  very  late  times  it  had  no  place  at  all ;  as  being 
subservient  to  nothing  but  rigide  Truth.  And  if  any  man  \fj 
the  ingenuity  of  his  owne  nature,  had  attained  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  therein,  hee  was  commonly  thought  a  Magician,  and 
his  Art  DiaboIicaJI.     [371] 

Now  to  descend  to  the  particular  Tenets  of  Vain  Philo- 
sophy, derived   to  the   Universities,  and   thence 
^^^i^g       into  the  Church,  partly  from  Aristotle,  pardy 
Kttigiimjivm      from  Blindnesse  of  understanding}    I  shall   first 
Aritnala  consider   their   Principles.     There    is   a   certain 

^^^  Phihsophia  prima,  on  which  all  other  PhUosophy 

ought  to  depend ;  and  consisteth  principally,  in 
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right  limiting  of  the  significations  of  such  Appellations,  or 
>^nies,  as  arc  of  all  others  the  most  Universall :  Which 
Limitations  serve  to  avoid  ambiguity,  and  ^equivocation  in 
Reasoning ;  and  are  commonly  called  Definitions ;  such  as  are 
the  Definitions  of  Body,  Time,  Place,  Matter,  Forme,  Essence, 
Subject,  Substance,  Accident,  Power,  Act,  Finite,  Infinite, 
Quantity,  Quality,  Motion,  Action,  Passion,  and  divere  others, 
necessary  to  the  explaining  of  a  mans  Conceptions  concerning 
the  Nature  and  Generation  of  Bodies.  The  Explication  (that 
is,  the  selling  of  the  meaning)  of  which,  and  the  liite  Terms,  is 
co[mm]only  in  the  Schools  called  Metaphyiiqutc,  as  being  a  part 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  hath  that  for  title  :  but  it 
is  in  another  sense ;  for  there  it  signifieth  as  much,  as  Books 
turitun^  or  placed  afttr  hh  naturall  Philoiopby  :  But  the  Schools 
take  them  for  Boois  of  supernatural/  Philosophy  :  for  the  word 
Metaphysiques  will  bear  both  these  senses.  And  indeed  that 
which  IS  there  written,  is  for  the  most  part  so  far  from  the 
possibility  of  being  understood,  and  so  repugnant  to  natural! 
Reason,  that  whosoever  thinketh  there  is  any  thing  to  bee 
understood  by  it,  must  needs  think  it  supernatural!. 

From  these  Metapbvsiques,  which  are  mingled  with  the 
Scripture  to  make  Schoole  Divinity,  wee  are  told,        Errors 
there  be  in  the  world  certaine  Essences  separated     dmceming 
from    Bodies,   which    they  call  Abstract  Essenas,     Abstmtt 
and  Substantial!  Formes :  For  the  Interpreting  of    ^"'^"• 
which  fargon,  there  is  need  of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary 
attention  in  this  place.     Also  I  ask  pardon  of  those  that  are 
not  used  to  this  kind  of  Discourse,  for  applying  my  selfe  to 
those  that  are.     The  World,  (I  mean  not  the  Earth  onely, 
that  denominates  the  Lovers  of  it  Worldly  men,  but  the   Uni- 
verse, that  is,  the  whole  masse  of  all  things  that  are)  is  Cor- 
poreal], that   is  to  say.  Body ;   and  hath   the  dimensions  of 
Magnitude,  namely.  Length,  Bredth,  and  Depth :  also  every 
part  of  Body,  is  likewise  Body,  and  hath  the  like  dimensions ; 
and  consequently  every  part  of  the  Universe,  is  Body,  and 
that  which   is  not   Body,   is  no  part  of  the  Universe :  And 
because  the  Universe  is  All,  that  which  is  no  part  of  it,  is 
Nothing ;  and  consequently  no  where.      Nor  docs  it  follow  from 
hence,  that  Spirits  are  nothing :  for  they  have  dimensions,  and 
are   therefore   really  Bodies;   though   that  name  in   common 
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Speech   be   given   to   such    Bodies   onely,  as   aic   visible,   or 

dpable  J  that  is,  that  have  some  degree  of  Opacity  :  But  for 
rits,  they  call  them  Incorporeall ;  which  is  a  name  of  more 
honour,  and  may  therefore  with  more  piety  bee  attributed  to 
God  himselfe ;  in  whom  wee  consider  not  what  Attribute 
expresseth  best  his  Nature,  which  is  Incomprehensible  \  but 
what  best  expresseth  our  desire  to  honour  Him.      [372] 

To  know  now  upon  what  grounds  they  say  there  be 
Estencei  Abstract,  or  SubitantialJ  Formes,  wee  are  to  consider 
what  those  words  do  properly  signifie.  The  use  of  Words,  is 
to  register  to  our  selves,  and  make  manifest  to  others  the 
Thoughts  and  Conceptions  of  our  Minds,  Of  which  Words, 
some  are  the  names  of  the  Things  conceived  ;  as  the  names  of 
all  sorts  of  Bodies,  that  work  upon  the  Senses,  and  leave  an 
Impression  in  the  Imagination  :  Others  are  the  names  of  the 
Imaginations  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  Ideas,  or 
mentall  Images  we  have  of  all  things  wee  see,  or  remember : 
And  others  againe  are  names  of  Names  ;  or  of  difTerent  sorts  of 
Speech :  As  Univtrsali,  Piura/l,  Singular,  are  the  names  of 
Names ;  and  Definition,  Affirmation,  Negation,  Trut^  Falst^ 
Syllogisme,  Interrogation,  Premise,  Covertant,  are  the  names  of 
certain  Forms  of  Speech.  Others  serve  to  shew  the  Con- 
sequence, or  Repugnance  of  one  name  to  another ;  as  when 
one  saith,  A  Man  ts  a  Body,  hee  intendeth  that  the  name  of 
Body  is  necessarily  consequent  to  the  name  of  Man ;  as  being 
but  severall  names  of  the  same  thing,  Man  ;  which  Conse- 
quence is  signified  by  coupling  them  together  with  the  word  h. 
And  as  wee  use  the  Verl4  Is ;  so  the  Latines  use  their  Verbe 
Est^  and  the  Greeks  their  'Eo-rt  through  all  its  Declinations. 
Whether  all  other  Nations  of  the  world  have  in  their  severall 
languages  a  word  that  answcreth  to  it,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell; 
but  I  am  sure  they  have  not  need  of  it :  For  the  placing  of  two 
names  in  order  may  serve  to  signifie  their  Consequence,  if  it 
were  the  custome,  (for  Custome  is  it,  that  give  words  their 
force,)  as  well  as  the  words  Is,  or  Bee,  or  Are,  and  the  like. 

And  if  it  were  so,  that  there  were  a  Language  without  any 
Verb  answerable  to  Est,  or  Is,  or  Bee  \  yet  the  men  that  used  « 
would  bee  not  a  jot  the  lesse  capable  of  Inferring,  Concluding, 
and  of  aU  kind  of  Reasoning,  than  were  the  Greeks,  and 
Latines.     But  what  then  would  become  of  these  Terms,  of 
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Entity^  Esunce,  Esunttall,  Essentiality^  that  arc  derived  from  it, 
and  of  many  more  that  depend  on  these,  applyed  as  most 
commonly  they  are  ?  They  are  therefore  no  Names  of  Things ; 
but  Signes,  by  which  wee  make  known,  that  wee  conceive  the 
Consequence  of  one  name  or  Attribute  to  another :  as  when 
we  say,  a  Man^  is,  a  living  Body,  wee  mean  not  that  the  Man 
is  one  thing,  the  Living  Body  another,  and  the  Is,  or  Beting  a 
third :  but  that  the  Man,  and  the  Living  Body,  is  the  same 
thing ;  because  the  Consequence,  If  hee  bet  a  Man,  htt  is  a 
living  Body,  is  a  true  Consequence,  signified  by  that  word  Is. 
Therefore,  to  btt  a  Body,  to  Walke,  to  bee  Sptaking,  to  Live,  to 
Ste,  and  the  like  Infinitives;  also  Corporeity,  ff^alking.  Speaking, 
Life,  Sight,  and  the  like,  that  signifie  just  the  same,  arc  the 
names  of  Nothing ;  as  I  have  elsewhere  more  amply  expressed. 
But  to  what  purpose  (may  some  man  say)  is  such  subtilty 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  where  I  pretend  to  nothing  but  what 
is  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  Government  and  Obedience  ?  It 
is  to  this  purpose,  that  men  may  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to 
be  abused,  [373]  by  them,  that  by  this  doctrine  of  Separated 
Essences,  built  on  the  Vain  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  would 
fright  them  from  Obeying  the  Laws  of  their  Countrey,  with 
empty  names ;  as  men  fright  Birds  from  the  Corn  with  an 
empty  doublet,  a  hat,  and  a  crooked  stick.  For  it  is  upon  this 
ground,  that  when  a  Man  is  dead  and  buried,  they  say  his 
Soule  (that  is  his  Life)  can  walk  separated  from  his  Body,  and 
is  seen  by  night  amongst  the  graves.  Upon  the  same  ground 
they  say,  that  the  Figure,  and  Colour,  and  Tast  of  a  peece  of 
Bread,  has  a  being,  there,  where  they  say  there  is  no  Bread : 
And  upon  the  same  ground  they  say,  that  Faith,  and  Wisdome, 
and  other  Vertues  arc  sometimes  powred  into  a  man,  sometimes 
blmvn  into  him  from  Heaven  ;  as  if  the  Vertuous,  and  their 
Vertues  could  be  asunder ;  and  a  great  many  other  things  that 
serve  to  lessen  the  dependance  of  Subjects  on  the  Soveraign 
Power  of  their  Countrey.  For  who  will  endeavour  to  obey 
the  Laws,  if  he  expect  CJbediencc  to  be  Powred  or  Blown  into 
him  ?  Or  who  will  not  obey  a  Priest,  that  can  make  God, 
rather  than  his  Soveraign  ;  nay  than  God  himselfe  ?  Or  who, 
that  is  in  fear  of  Ghosts,  will  not  bear  great  respect  to  those 
that  can  make  the  Holy  Water,  that  drives  them  from  him  f 
And  this  shall  suffice  for  an  example  of  the  Errors,  which  are 
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brought  into  the  Church,  from  the  Entities^  and  Essences  of 
Aristotle :  which  it  may  be  he  knew  to  be  false  Philosophy ; 
but  writ  it  as  a  thing  consonant  to,  and  corroborative  of  their 
Religion  \  and  fearing  the  fate  of  Socrates. 

Being  once  fallen  into  this  Error  of  Separated  Essences^  they 
are  thereby  necessarily  involved  in  many  other  absurdities  that 
follow  it.  For  seeing  they  will  have  these  Forms  to  be  reall, 
they  are  obliged  to  assign  them  some  place.  But  because  they 
hold  them  Incorporeall,  without  all  dimension  of  Quantity, 
and  all  men  know  that  Place  is  Dimension,  and  not  to  be 
filled,  but  by  that  which  is  Corporeall ;  they  are  driven  to 
uphold  their  credit  with  a  distinction,  that  they  are  not  indeed 
any  where  Circumscriptive^  but  Definitivk :  Which  Terms  being 
meer  Words,  and  in  this  occasion  insignificant,  passe  onely  in 
Latine,  that  the  vanity  of  them  may  bee  concealed.  For  the 
Circumscription  of  a  thing,  is  nothing  else  but  the  Determina- 
tion, or  Defining  of  its  Place ;  and  so  both  the  Terms  of  the 
Distinction  are  the  same.  And  in  particular,  of  the  Essence  of 
a  Man,  which  (they  say)  is  his  Soule,  they  affirm  it,  to  be  All 
of  it  in  his  little  Finger,  and  All  of  it  in  every  other  Part  (how 
small  soever)  of  his  Body ;  and  yet  no  more  Soule  in  the 
Whole  Body,  than  in  any  one  of  those  Parts.  Can  any  man 
think  that  God  is  served  with  such  absurdities  ?  And  yet  all 
this  is  necessary  to  beleeve,  to  those  that  will  beleeve  the 
Existence  of  an  Incorporeall  Soule,  Separated  from  the  Body. 

And  when  they  come  to  give  account,  how  an  Incorporeall 
Substance  can  be  capable  of  rain,  and  be  tormented  in  die  fire 
of  Hell,  or  Purgatory,  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  answer,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  known  how  fire  can  burn  Soules.      [374] 

Again,  whereas  Motion  is  change  of  Place,  and  IncorporeaU 
Substances  are  not  capable  of  Place,  they  are  troubled  to  make 
it  seem  possible,  how  a  Soule  can  goe  hence,  without  the  Body 
to  Heaven,  Hell,  or  Purgatory ;  and  how  the  Ghosts  of  men 
(and  I  may  adde  of  their  clothes  which  they  appear  in)  can 
walk  by  night  in  Churches,  Church-yards,  and  other  places  of 
Sepulture.  To  which  I  know  not  what  they  can  answer, 
unlesse  they  will  say,  they  walke  definitive^  not  circumscriptive^ 
or  spiritually^  not  temporally :  for  such  egregious  distinctions  are 
equally  applicable  to  any  difficulty  whatsoever. 

For  the  meaning  of  Eternity^  they  will  not  have  it  to  be  an 
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Endlessc  Succession  of  Time ;  for  then  they  should  not  be 
able  to  render  a  reason  how  Gods  Will,  and  Prae- 
ordaining  of  things  to  come,  should  not  be  before  ■"•""■-rfw". 
his  Praescience  of  the  same,  as  the  Efficient  Cause  before  the 
Effect,  or  Agent  before  the  Action ;  nor  of  many  other  their 
bold  opinions  concerning  the  Incomprehensible  Nature  of  God. 
But  they  will  teach  us,  that  Eternity  is  the  Standing  still  of  the 
Present  Time,  a  Nunc-stans  (as  the  Schools  call  it;)  which 
neither  they,  nor  any  else  understand,  no  more  than  they  would 
a  Hie-itans  for  an  Infinite  greatnesse  of  Place. 

And  whereas  men  divide  a  Body   in   their   thought,   by 
numbring  parts  of  it,  and  in  numbring  those  parts, 
number  also  the  parts  of  the  Place  it  filled;  it     ^^/'**' 
cannot  be,  but  in  making  many  parts,  wee  make     fUuts,  and 
also  many  places  of  those  parts ;  whereby  there     ^-y  Bediti 
cannot  bee  conceived  in  the  mind  of  any  man,     'Z'nue' 
more,  or  fewer  parts,  than  there  are  places  for : 
yet  they  will  have  us  beleeve,  that  by  the  Almighty  power  of 
God,  one  body  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  many 
places  i  and  many  bodies  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  one 
place;  as  if  it  were  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Power, 
to  say,  that  which  is,  is  not ;  or  tnat  which  has  been,  has  not 
been.     And  these  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  Incongruities  they 
are  forced  to,  from  their  disputing  Philosophically,  in  stead  of 
admiring,   and   adoring  of  the    Divine  and    Incomprehensible 
Nature;  whose  Attributes  cannot  signifie  what  he  is,  but  ought 
to  signifie  our  desire  to  honour  him,  with  the  best  Appellations 
we  can  think  on.     But  they  that  venture  to  reason  of  his 
Nature,  from  these  Attributes  of  Honour,  losing  their  under- 
standing in  the  very  first  attempt,  fall  from  one  Inconvenience 
into  another,  without  end,  and  without  number ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as  when  a  man  ignorant  of  the  Ceremonies  of  Court, 
comming  into  the  presence  of  a  greater  Person  than  he  is  used 
to  speak  to,  and  stumbling  at  his  entrance,  to  save  himselfe 
from  falling,  lets  slip  his  Cloake ;  to  recover  his  Cloake,  lets 
fall  his  Hat ;  and  with  one  disorder  after  another,  discovers  his 
astonishment  and  rusticity. 

Then  for  Phytiquts,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  subor- 
dinate, and  sccundaiy  causes  of  naturall  events ;  they  render 
none  at  all,  but  empty  words.     If  you  desire  to  know  why 
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some  kind  of  bodies  sink  naturally  downwards  toward  the 
Earth,  and  others  goe  naCurdly  from  it ;  The 
..■^^wf"  ^'^^ooh  will  tell  you  out  of  Aristotle,  that  the 
PAiUsafhy,  bodies  [375]  that  sink  downwards,  are  Heavy; 
as  Gravity  and  that  this  Heavincsse  is  it  that  causes  them 
M«  Cause  ef  ^^  descend  :  But  if  you  ask  what  they  mean  by 
rleainneste-  ,-  ,  -nii*  1  ■ 

Heavtnesit,  they  will  define  it  to  bee  an  endeavour 
to  goe  to  the  center  of  the  Earth  :  so  that  the  cause  why  things 
sink  downward,  is  an  Endeavour  to  be  below :  which  is  as  mud) 
as  to  say,  that  bodies  descend,  or  ascend,  because  they  doc.  Or 
they  will  tell  you  the  center  of  the  Eanh  is  the  place  of  Rest, 


and  Conservation  for  Heavy  things  ;  and  therefore  they  endea- 
vour to  be  there :  As  if  Stones,  and  Metalls  had  a  desire,  or 
could  discern  the  place  they  would  bee  at,  as  Man  does ;  or 
loved  Rest,  as  Man  does  not ;  or  that  a  pccce  of  Glassc  were 
lesse  safe  in  the  Window,  than  falling  into  the  Street. 

If  we  would  know  why  the  same  Body  seems  greater 
Ouantity  (without  adding  to  it)  one  time,  than  another; 
put  into  they  say,  when  it  seems  lesse,  it  is   Caitdeiued; 

Body  already  when  greater,  Rarefied.  What  is  that  Condenttd, 
""    ■  and  Rarefitd?    Condensed,  is  when  there  is  in 

the  very  same  Matter,  lesse  Quantity  than  before  j  and  Rarefied, 
when  more.  As  if  there  could  be  Matter,  that  had  not  some 
determined  Quantity ;  when  Quantity  is  nothing  else  but  the 
Determination  of  Matter  \  that  is  to  say  of  Body,  bv  which  we 
say  one  Body  is  greater,  or  lesser  than  another,  oy  thus,  or 
thus  much.  Or  as  if  a  Body  were  made  without  any  Quanti^ 
at  all,  and  that  afterwards  more,  or  lesse  were  put  into  it, 
according  as  it  is  intended  the  Body  should  be  more,  or  lesse 
Dense. 

For  the  cause  of  the  Soule  of  Man,  they  say,  Crtatw 
Infuniendi  and  Creande  Injunditar :  that  is^  It  is 
e/^H^'"  Cwafarf  by  Pnvring  it  in,  and  Pewred  in  ij 
Creation. 

For  the  Cause  of  Sense,  an  ubiquity  of  Sfiedes  ;  that  is,  of 

the  Shews  or  jtpparitions  of  objects  ;  which  when 

A^nr''  "^      "^^y  ^^  Apparitions  to  the  Eye,  is  ^ght ;  when 

"  "^  to  the  Eare,  Hearing ;  to  the  Palate,  Tast ;  to 
the  Nostrill,  SmeUing ;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Body,  Feeling. 

For  cause  of  the  Will,  to  doc  any  particular  action,  which 
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is  called  fe/ithy  they  assign  the  Faculty,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Capacity  in  generall,  that  men  have,  to  will  some-         h'i//,  lAe 
times  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  which  is  called      Came  ef 
Votuntai  J    making  the  Power  the  cause  of  the      ff'^^'fg- 
Act:  As  if  one  should  assign  for  cause  of  the  good  or  evill  Acts 
of  men,  their  Ability  to  doe  them. 

And  in   many  occasions  they   put  for  cause  of  Natural! 
events,  their  own  Ignorance,  but   disguised   in        igmiratut 
other  words  :  As  when  they  say.  Fortune  is  the     an  otcult 
cause  of  things   contingent ;   that    is,   of  things     Couii. 
whereof  they  icnow  no  cause :   And  as  when  they  attribute 
many  EfFects  to  occult  qualities ;  that  is,  qualities  not  known  to 
them  ;  and  therefore  also  (as  they  thinke)  to   no   Man  else. 
And  to  Sympathy^  Antipathy,  Antiperistai'is,  Specificall  ^a/ttus, 
and  other  like  Termcs,  which  signifie  neither  the  Agent  that 
produceth  them,  nor  the  Operation  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced.    [376] 

If  such  Metaphysiquti^  and  Physiques  as  this,  be  not  fain 
Philosaphy,  there  was  never  any ;  nor  needed  St.  Paul  to  give 
us  warning  to  avoid  it. 

And  for  their  Morall,  and  Civill  Philosophy,  it  hath  the 
same,  or  greater  absurdities.     If  a  man  doe  an        /T_,_a»„ 
action  of  Injustice,  that   is   to   say,   an   action     thtikings 
contrary  to  the  Law,  God  they  say  is  the  prime     incaHgmmi, 
cause  of  the  Law,  and  also  the  prime  cause  of    'f^^trtht 
that,  and  all  other  Actions ;  but  no  cause  at  all      "^""S^'v- 
of  the  Injustice ;  which  is  the  Inconformity  of  the  Action  to 
the  Law.     This  is  Vain  Philosophy.     A  man  might  as  well 
say,  that  one  man  maketh  both  a  straight  line,  and  a  crooked, 
and   another   maketh   their   Incongruity.      And   such   is   the 
Philosophy  of  all  men  that  resolve  of  their  Conclusions,  before 
they    know   their   Premises  ;   pretending  to  comprehend,  that 
which  is  Incomprehensible;  and  of  Attributes  of  Honour  to 
make  Attributes  of  Nature  \  as  this  distinction  was  made  to 
maintain  the  Doarine  of  Free- Will,  that  is,  of  a  Will  of  man, 
not  subject  to  the  Will  of  God, 

Aristotle,   and  other  Heathen   Philosophers  detine  Good, 
and  Evtll,  by  the  Appetite  of  men ;  and  well        Private 
enough,  as  long  as  we  consider  them  governed     riue/'Jiii- 
every  one  by  his  own  Law :  For  in  the  condition     liqtitgead: 
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of  men  that  have  no  other  Law  but  their  own  Appetites, 
there  can  be  no  general!  Rule  of  Good,  and  Evil)  Actions. 
But  in  a  Common-wealth  this  measure  is  ^Ise:  Not  the 
Appetite  of  Private  men,  but  the  Law,  which  is  the  Will 
and  Appetite  of  the  State  is  the  measure.  And  yet  is  this 
Doctrine  still  practised ;  and  men  judge  the  Goodnesse,  or 
Wickednessc  of  their  own,  and  of  other  mens  actions,  and  (tf 
the  actions  of  the  Common-wealth  it  selfe,  by  their  own 
Passions ;  and  no  man  calleth  Good  or  Evill,  but  that  which  ia 
so  in  his  own  eyes,  without  any  regard  at  all  to  the  Publique 
Laws;  except  onely  Monks,  and  Friers,  that  are  bound  by 
Vow  to  that  simple  obedience  to  their  Superiour,  to  which 
every  Subject  ought  to  thinlc  himself  bound  by  the  Law  of 
Nature  to  the  Civill  Soveraign.  And  this  private  measure  of 
Good,  is  a  Doctrine,  not  onely  Vain,  but  also  Pernicious  to 
the  Publique  Sute. 

It  is  also  Vain  and  false  Philosophy,  to  say  the  work  of 

And  that  Marriage  is  repugnant  to  Chastity,  or  Continence, 
laaifuil  and  by  consequence  to  make  them  Morall  Vices; 

Marriage  is        as  they  doe,  that  pretend  Chastity,  and  Con- 

"^  '"y  "  tinence,  for  the  ground  of  denying  Marriage  to 
the  Clergy.  For  they  confesse  it  is  no  more,  but  a  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  that  requireth  in  those  holy  Ordera  thai 
continually  attend  the  Altar,  and  administration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, a  continuall  Abstinence  from  women,  under  the  name  of 
continuall  Chastity,  Continence,  and  Purity.  Therefore  thef 
call  the  lawful!  use  of  Wives,  want  of  Chastity,  and  Con- 
tinence ;  and  so  make  Marriage  a  Sin,  or  at  least  a  thing  so 
impure,  and  unclean,  as  to  render  a  man  unfit  for  the  Altar. 
If  the  Law  were  made  because  the  use  of  Wives  is  Incon- 
tinence, and  contrary  to  Chastity,  then  all  Marriage  is  vice  :  If 
because  it  is  a  thing  too  impure,  and  unclean  for  a  man  con- 
secrated to  God ;  much  more  should  other  naturall,  necessary, 
and  dailv  works  which  all  men  doe,  [377]  render  men  unworthy 
to  bee  Priests,  because  they  are  more  unclean. 

But  the  secret  foundation  of  this  prohibition  of  Marriage  of 
Priests,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  laid  so  slightly,  as  upon  such 
erroure  in  Morall  Philosophy;  nor  yet  upon  the  preference  of 
single  life,  to  the  estate  of  Alatrimony  ;  which  proceeded  from 
the  wisdome  of  St.  Paul,  who  perceived  how  inconvenient  a 
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thing  it  was,  ibr  those  that  in  those  times  o!  persecution  were 
Preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  forced  to  fly  from  one  countrey 
to  another,  to  be  clogged  with  the  care  of  wife  and  children  ; 
but  upon  the  designe  of  the  Popes,  and  Priests  of  after  times,  to 
make  themselves  the  Clergy,  that  is  to  say,  sole  Heirs  of  the 
Kingdome  of  God  in  this  world ;  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take  from  them  the  use  of  Marriage,  because  our  Saviour  saith, 
that  at  the  coming  of  his  Kingdome  the  Children  of  God  shall 
neither  Marry,  iter  hie  given  in  Marriage^  but  thali  bee  as  the 
Angels  in  heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  SpirituaU.  Seeing  then  they 
had  taken  on  them  the  name  of  Spiritual!,  to  have  allowed 
themselves  (when  there  was  no  need)  the  propriety  of  Wives, 
had  been  an  Incongruity. 

From  Ariscotles  Civill  Philosophy,  they  have  learned,  to  call 
all  manner  of  Common-wealths  but  the  Popular,  Andihatali 
(such  as  was  at  that  time  the  state  of  Athens,)  GmKrummt 
Tyranny.  All  Kings  they  called  Tyrants;  and  hii Popular, 
the  Aristocracy  of  the  thirty  Governours  set  up  "  yranny. 
there  by  the  Lacedemonians  that  subdued  rhem,  the  thirty 
Xyrants  :  As  also  to  call  the  condition  of  the  people  under  the 
Democracy,  Liberty.  A  Tyrant  originally  signified  no  more 
simply,  but  a  Monarch  :  But  when  afterwards  in  most  parts  of 
Greece  that  kind  of  government  was  abolished,  the  name  began 
to  signitie,  not  onely  the  thing  it  did  before,  but  with  it,  the 
hatred  which  the  Popular  States  bare  towards  it :  As  also  the 
name  of  fCing  became  odious  after  the  deposing  of  the  Kings 
in  Rome,  as  being  a  thing  naturall  to  all  men,  to  conceive  some 
great  Fault  to  be  signified  in  any  Attribute,  that  is  given  in 
despight,  and  to  a  great  Enemy.  And  when  the  same  men 
shall  be  displeased  with  those  that  have  the  administration  of 
the  Democracy,  or  Aristocracy,  they  are  not  to  seek  for 
disgraceful!  names  to  expresse  their  anger  in ;  but  call  readily 
the  one  Anarchy,  and  the  other,  Oligarchy^  or  the  Tyranny  of 
a  Few.  And  that  which  offendeth  the  People,  is  no  other 
thine,  but  that  they  are  governed,  not  as  every  one  of  them 
would  himselfe,  but  as  the  Publique  Representant,  be  it  one 
Man,  or  an  Assembly  of  men  thinks  fit ;  that  is,  by  an  Arbitrary 
government :  for  which  they  give  evill  names  to  their  Superiors ; 
never  knowing  (till  perhaps  a  little  after  a  Civill  warrc)  that 
without   such   Arbitrary   government,   such   Wane   must   be 
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perpetual] ;  and  that  it  is  Men,  and  Arms,  not  Words,  and 
Promises,  that  make  the  Force  and  Power  of  the  Laws. 

And  therefore  this  is  another  Errour  of  Aristotles  Politioues, 
Thai  nut  that  in  a  wel  ordered  Common -wealth,  not  Men 
Men,  but  Lam  should  govern,  but 'the  Laws.  What  man,  that 
i'"'^-  has  his  naturall  Senses,  though  he  can  nei[378]ther 

write  nor  read,  does  not  find  himself  governed  by  them  he 
fears,  and  beleeves  can  Icill  or  hurt  him  when  he  obeyeth  not  \ 
or  that  beleeves  the  Law  can  hurt  him;  that  is,  Words,  and 
Paper,  without  the  Hands,  and  Swords  of  men  \  And  this  is  of 
the  number  of  pernicious  Errors  :  for  they  induce  men,  as  oft 
as  they  like  not  their  Governours,  to  adhzre  to  those  that  call 
them  Tyrants,  and  to  think  it  lawfull  to  raise  warre  gainst 
them :  And  yet  they  are  many  times  cherished  fi'om  the  Pulpit, 
by  the  Clergy. 

There  is  another  Errour  in  their  Civill  Philosophy  (which 
they  never  learned  of  Aristotle,  nor  Cicero,  nor 
C^*^'  *"y  '^^^^'^  "^  ^^  Heathen,)  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Law,  which  is  the  Rule  of  Actions  ondy, 
to  the  very  Thoughts,  and  Consciences  of  men,  by  Exatninatkm, 
and  Inqutiiuon  of  what  they  Hold,  notwithstanding  the  Con- 
formity of  their  Speech  and  Actions  :  By  which,  men  are 
either  punished  for  answering  the  truth  of  their  thoughts,  or 
constrained  to  answer  an  untruth  for  fear  of  punishment.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Civill  Magistrate,  intending  to  employ  a 
Minister  in  the  chame  of  Teaching,  may  enquire  of  him,  if 
hec  hec  content  to  Preach  such,  and  sucti  Doctrines ;  and  in 
case  of  refusall,  may  deny  him  the  employment  :  But  to  force 
him  to  accuse  himsclfe  of  Opinions,  when  his  Actions  are  not 
by  Law  forbidden,  is  against  the  Law  of  Nature;  and  espcdallr 
in  them,  who  teach,  that  a  man  shall  bee  damned  to  Btenull 
and  extream  torments,  if  he  die  in  a  felse  opinion  concerning 
an  Article  of  the  Christian  Faith,  For  who  is  there,  that 
knowing  there  is  so  great  danger  in  an  error,  whom  the  naturall 
care  of  himself,  compelleth  not  to  hazard  his  Soule  upon  his 
own  judgement,  rather  than  that  of  any  other  man  that  is 
unconcerned  in  his  damnation ! 

For  a  Private  man,  without  the  Authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth, that  is  to  say,  without  permission  from  the  Reptt- 
sentant  thereof,  to  Interpret  the  Law  by  his  own  Spirit,  b 
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another  Error  in  the  Politiques ;  but  not  drawn  from  Aristotle, 
nor  from  any  other  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers.  privatt  /«. 
For  none  of  them  deny,  but  that  in  the  Power  urpmaium 
of  malting  Laws,  is  comprehended  also  the  o/law. 
Power  of  Explaining  them  when  there  is  need.  And  are  not 
the  Scriptures,  in  all  places  where  they  are  Law,  made  Law  by 
the  Authority  of  the  Common- wealth,  and  consequently,  a  part 
of  the  Civill  Law  ? 

Of  the  same  kind  it  is  also,  when  any  but  the  Soveraign 
restraineth  in  any  man  that  power  which  the  Common-wealth 
hath  not  restrained ;  as  they  do,  that  impropriate  the  Preaching 
of  the  Gospell  to  one  certain  Order  of  men,  where  the  Laws 
have  left  it  free.  If  the  State  give  me  leave  to  preach,  or  teach ; 
that  is,  if  it  forbid  me  not,  no  man  can  forbid  me.  If  I  find 
my  selfe  amongst  the  Idolaters  of  America,  shall  I  that  am 
a  Christian,  though  not  in  Orders,  think  it  a  sin  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ,  till  fhave  received  Orders  from  Rome  ?  or  when 
I  have  preached,  shall  not  I  answer  their  doubts,  and  expound 
the  Scriptures  to  them  ;  that  is,  shall  I  not  Teach  }  But  for  this 
may  some  say,  as  also  for  administring  to  them  [379]  the 
Sacraments,  the  necessity  shall  be  esteemed  for  a  sufficient 
Mission;  which  is  true:  But  this  is  true  also,  that  for 
whatsoever,  a  dispensation  is  due  for  the  necessity,  for  the 
same  there  needs  no  dispensation,  when  there  is  no  Law  that 
forbids  it.  Therefore  to  deny  these  Functions  to  those,  to 
whom  the  Civill  Soveraigne  hath  not  denyed  them,  is  a  taking 
away  of  a  lawfiill  Liberty,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Civill  Government. 

More  examples  of  Vain  Philosophy,  brought  into  Religion 
by  the  Doctors  of  Schoole-Divinity,  might  be  produced}  but 
other  men  may  if  they  please  observe  them  of  themselves.      I 
shall  onely  adde  this,  that  the  Writings  of  Schoole-Di vines,  are 
nothing  else  for  the  most  part,  but  insignificant        LaHguagt 
Traines  of  strange  and  barbarous  words,  or  words     efSdwaU- 
otherwise  used,  then  in  the  common  use  of  the       «"»"■ 
Latine  tongue ;  such  as  would  pose  Cicero,  and  Varro,  and  all 
the  Grammarians  of  ancient  Rome.     Which  if  any  man  would 
see  proved,  let  him  {as  I  have  said  once  before)  sec  whether  he 
can   translate   any  Schoole-Di  vine   into  any   of  the  Modern 
tongues,  as  French,  English,  or  any  other  copious  language: 
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for  that  which  cannot  in  most  of  these  be  made  Intelligible, 
is  not  Intelligible  in  the  Latine.  Which  Insignificancy  of 
language,  though  I  cannot  note  it  for  folse  Philosophy ;  yet  it 
hath  a  quality,  not  onely  to  hide  the  Truth,  but  also  to  make 
men  thinic  they  have  it,  and  desist  from  further  search. 

Lastly,  for  the  Errors  brought  in  from  &lse,  or  uncertain 

History,  what  is  all  the  Legend  of  fictitious 
T^^"^     Miracles,  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints  ;  and  all  the 

Histories  of  Apparitions,  and  Ghosts,  alledged  by 
the  Doctors  of  the  Romane  Church,  to  make  good  their 
Doctrines  of  Hell,  and  Put^atory,  the  power  of  Exorcisme,  and 
other  Doctrines  which  have  no  warrant,  neither  in  Reason,  nor 
Scripture;  as  also  all  those  Traditions  which  they  call  the 
unwritten  Word  of  God  ;  but  old  Wives  Fables  ?  Whereof, 
though  they  find  dispersed  somewhat  in  the  Writings  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  \  yet  those  Fathers  were  men,  that  might  too 
easily  beleeve  false  reports  ;  and  the  producing  of  their  opinions 
for  testimony  of  the  truth  of  what  they  beleeved,  hath  no  other 
force  with  them  that  (according  to  the  Counsel!  of  St.  J^ 
I  Epist.  chap.  4.  verse  i.)  examine  Spirits,  than  in  all  thingi 
that  concern  the  power  of  the  Romane  Church,  (the  abuse 
whereof  either  they  suspected  not,  or  had  benefit  by  it,)  to 
discredit  their  testimony,  in  respect  of  too  rash  beleef  of  reports ; 
which  the  most  sincere  men,  without  great  knowledge  of 
natural]  causes,  (such  as  the  Fathers  were)  are  commonly  the 
most  subject  to  :  For  naturally,  the  best  men  are  the  least 
suspicous  of  fraudulent  purposes.  Gregory  the  Pope,  and 
S.  Bernard  have  somewhat  of  Apparitions  of  Ghosts,  that  sa>d 
they  were  in  Pui^tory  ;  and  so  has  our  Beda :  but  no  where, 
I  beleeve,  but  by  report  from  others.  But  if  they,  or  any  other, 
relate  any  such  stories  of  their  own  knowledge,  they  shall  not 
thereby  confirm  the  more  such  vain  reports ;  but  discover  theii 
own  Infirmity,  or  Fraud.      [380] 

With  the  Introduction  of  False,  we  may  joyn   also  the 

suppression  of  True  Philosophy,  by  such  men,  at 
af  Ktoion"^     neither  by  lawfull  authority,  nor  sufficient  study, 

are  competent  Judges  of  the  truth.  Our  own 
Navigations  make  manifest,  and  all  men  learned  in  humane 
Sciences,  now  acknowledge  there  are  Antipodes  :  And  every 
day  it  appeareth  more  and  more,  that  Years,  and  Daycs  are 
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determined  br  Motions  of  the  Earth.  Ncvcrthclesse,  men  that 
have  in  their  Writings  but  supposed  such  Doctrine,  as  an 
occasion  to  lay  open  the  reasons  for,  and  against  it,  have  been 
punished  for  it  by  Authority  Ecclesiastical!.  But  what  reason 
is  there  for  it  ?  Is  it  beca[u]se  such  opinions  are  contrary  to  true 
Religion  ?  that  cannot  be,  if  they  be  true.  Let  therefore  the 
truth  be  first  examined  by  competent  Judges,  or  confuted  by 
them  that  pretend  to  Itnow  the  contrary.  Is  it  because  they  be 
contrary  to  the  Religion  established  ?  Let  them  be  silenced  by 
the  Laws  of  those,  to  whom  the  Teachers  of  them  are  subject ; 
that  is,  by  the  Laws  Civill ;  For  disobedience  may  lawfully  be 
punished  in  them,  that  against  the  Laws  teach  even  true 
Philosophy.  Is  it  because  they  tend  to  disorder  in  Govern- 
ment, as  countenancing  Rebellion,  or  Sedition }  then  let  them 
be  silenced,  and  the  Teachers  punished  by  vcrtue  of  his  Power 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  Publiquc  quiet  is  committed  ;  which  is 
the  Authority  Civill.  For  whatsoever  Power  Ecclcsiastiques 
take  upon  themselves  (in  any  place  where  they  are  subject  to 
the  State)  in  their  own  Right,  though  they  call  it  Gods  Right, 
is  but  Usurpation.     [381] 


CHAP.   XLVII. 

Of  the  Benefit  that  proaedtlh  from  tuch  Dariiieue, 
and  to  whom  it  accrewtth. 

C/«r0  maketh  honorable  mention  of  one  of  the  Caisii^i  severe 
Judge  amongst  the  Romans,  for  a  custome  he  had,  in 
Criminal!    causes,  (when    the    testimony   of  the 
witnesses  was  not  sufficient,)  to  ask  the  Accusers,     ^f^n  Bnufit 
Cui  beni) ;  that  is  to  say,  what  Profit,  Honor,  or     by  a  Fact,  is 
other   Contentment,   the    accused    obtained,   or    ^^"^f "  ** 
expected  by  the  Fact.     For  amongst  Presump- 
tions, there  is  none  that  so  evidently  dcclareth  the  Author,  as 
doth  the  Benefit  of  the  Action.    By  the  same  rule  I  intend  in 
this  place  to  examine,  who  they  may  be,  that  have  possessed 
the  People  so  long  in  this  part  of  Christendome,  with  these 
Doctrines,  contrary  to  the  Peaceable  Societies  of  Mankind. 
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And  first,  to  this  Error,  that  th*  presenl  Church  new  MiBtant 
Thaitkt  '"  ^*"^*'  "  '^  Kingdoms  of  GU,  (that   is,  the 

Church  Mili-  Kingdome  of  Gloiy,  or  the  Land  of  Promise  j  not 
taniitih^  the  Kingdome  of  Grace,  which  is  but  a  Promise 

^^^fitst  °^  ^''^  Land,)  are  annexed  these  worldly  Benefits ; 
laughtbfiht  First,  that  the  Pastors,  and  Teachere  of  the 
Church  ef  Church,  are  entitled  thereby,  as  Gods  Publique 

Remt.  Ministers,  to  a  Right  of  Governing  the  Church ; 

and  consequently  (because  the  Church,  ind  Common-wealth 
are  the  same  Persons)  to  be  Rectors,  and  Govcrnours  of  the 
Common- wealth.  By  this  title  it  is,  that  the  Pope  prevailed 
with  the  subjects  of  all  Christian  Princes,  to  beleeve,  that  to 
disobey  him,  was  to  disobey  Christ  himselfe ;  and  in  all 
differences  between  him  and  other  Princes,  (charmed  with  the 
word  Power  Sfiirituo//,)  to  abandon  their  lawfiill  Soveraigns; 
which  is  in  etFect  an  universall  Monarchy  over  all  Christendome. 
For  though  they  were  first  invested  in  the  right  of  being 
Supreme  Teachers  of  Christian  Doctrine,  by,  and  under 
Christian  Emperors,  within  the  limits  of  the  Romane  Empire 
(as  is  acknowledged  by  themselves)  by  the  title  of  Pontiftx 
Afaximus,  who  was  an  Officer  subject  to  the  Civill  State  -,  yet 
after  the  Empire  was  divided,  and  dissolved,  it  was  not  hard  to 
obtrude  upon  the  people  already  subject  to  them,  another  Title, 
namely,  the  Right  of  St.  Peter ;  not  onely  to  save  entire  their 
pretended  Power ;  but  also  to  extend  the  same  over  the  same 
Christian  Provinces,  though  no  more  united  in  the  Empire  of 
Rome.  This  Benefit  of  an  Universall  Monarchy,  (considering 
the  desire  of  men  Co  bear  Rule)  is  a  sufficient  Presumption,  that 
the  Popes  that  pretended  to  it,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  it, 
were  the  Authors  of  the  Doctrine,  by  which  it  was  obtained ; 
namely,  that  the  Church  now  on  Earth,  is  the  Kingdome  of 
Christ.  For  that  granted,  it  must  be  understood,  that  Christ 
hath  some  Lieutenant  amongst  us,  by  whom  we  are  to  be  told 
what  are  his  Commandements.     [382] 

After  that  certain  Churches  had  renounced  this  universall 
Power  of  the  Pope,  one  would  expect  in  reason,  that  the  Cirill 
Soveraigns  in  all  those  Churches,  should  have  recovered  so 
much  of  it,  as  (before  they  had  unadvisedly  let  it  goe)  vas 
their  own  Right,  and  in  their  own  hands.  And  in  England  it 
so  was  in  effect;  saving  that  they,  by  whom  the  Kings 
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administred  the  Government  of  Religion,  by  maintaining  their 
imployment  to  be  in  Gods  Right,  seemed  to  usurp,  if  not  a 
Supremacy,  yet  an  Independency  on  the  Civill  Power:  and 
they  but  seemed  to  usurpe  it,  in  as  much  as  they  acknowledged 
a  Right  in  the  fCing,  to  deprive  them  of  the  Exercise  of  their 
Functions  at  his  pleasure. 

But  in  those  places  where  the  Presbytery  took  that  Office, 
though  many  other  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  ^^^  main- 
Rome  were  forbidden  to  be  taught;  yet  this  tainidaiso 
Doctrine,  that  the  Kingdome  of  Christ  is  already  byihtpru- 
come,  and  that  it  began  at  the  Resurrection  of  ^"^" 
our  Saviour,  was  still  retained.  But  cut  ione  ?  What  Profit  did 
they  expect  from  it  ?  The  same  which  the  Popes  expected  :  to 
have  a  Soveraign  Power  over  the  People.  For  what  is  it  for 
men  to  excommunicate  their  lawful  King,  but  to  keep  him 
from  all  places  of  Gods  publique  Service  in  his  own  Kingdom? 
and  with  force  to  resist  him,  when  he  with  force  endeavoureth 
to  correct  them?  Or  what  is  it,  without  Authority  from  the 
Civill  Soveraign,  to  excommunicate  any  person,  but  to  take 
from  him  his  Lawful!  Liberty,  that  is,  to  usurpe  an  unlawful! 
Power  over  their  Brethren  ?  The  Authors  therefore  of  this 
Darknesse  in  Religion,  are  the  Romanc,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Clergy. 

To  this  head,  I  referre  also  all  those  Doctrines,  that  serve 
them   to   keep  the  possession   of   this   spiritual! 
Soveraigrty  after  it  is  gotten.      As  first,  that  the     ^^''' 
pBpi  in  his  puhlique  capacity  cannot  erri.     For  who 
is  there,  that  beleeving  this  to  be  true,  will  not  readily  obey  him 
in  whatsoever  he  commands  \ 

Secondly,  that  all  other  Bishops,  in  what  Common-wealth 
soever,  have  not  their  Right,  neither  immediately  . 

from  God,  nor  mediately  from  their  Civil!  Sove-  '  g/Bis^p^ 
raigns,  but  from  the  Pope,  is  a  Doctrine,  by 
which  there  comes  to  be  in  every  Christian  Common-wealth 
many  potent  men,  (for  so  are  Bishops,)  that  have  their 
dependance  on  the  Pope,  and  owe  obedience  to  him,  though 
he  be  a  forraign  Prince ;  by  which  means  he  is  able,  (as  he 
hath  done  many  times)  to  raise  a  Civill  War  against  the  State 
that  submits  not  it  self  to  be  governed  according  to  his 
pleasure  and  Interest. 
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Thirdly,  the  exemption  of  these,  and  of  all  other  Priests, 
and  of  all  Monkes,  and  Fryere,  from  the  Power 

c/fCcu^.  °^  ^''^  ^''''"  L**'-  ^°^  ^y  '^''  "»=ans.  there  " 
a  great  part  of  every  Common-fvealth,  that  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  Laws,  and  are  protected  by  the  Power 
of  the  Civill  State,  which  neverthelesse  pay  no  part  of  the 
Publique  expcncc;  nor  are  lyable  to  the  penalties,  as  other 
Subjects,  due  to  their  crimes ;  and  consequently,  stand  not  in 
fear  of  any  man,  but  the  Popci  and  adhere  to  him  onely,  to 
uphold  his  universall  Monarchy. 

Fourthly,  the  giving  to  their  Priests  (which  is  no  more  in 
Thtnamis      '^*    New   Testament    but   Presbyters,    that  is, 
ef  Sacerdoies,     Elders)  the    name    of  Sacerdetes,    [383]    that  is, 
and  Sam-  Sacrificcrs,  which  was  the  title  of  the  Civill  Sove- 

•^'"'  raign,  and   his   publique  Ministers,  amongst  the 

Jews,  whilest  God  was  their  King.  Also,  the  making  thf 
Lords  Supper  a  Sacrifice,  serveth  to  make  the  People  beleeve 
the  Pope  hath  the  same  power  over  all  Christians,  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  had  over  the  Jews  1  that  is  to  say,  all  Power,  both 
Civill  and  Ecclcsiasticall,  as  the  High  Priest  then  had. 

Fifdy,    the    teaching    that    Matrimony    is    a    Sacrament, 

TA^  Satra-       giveth   to  the  Clergy  the  Judging  of   the  law- 

Mtniaiion  0/       fulncsse    of   Marriages ;     and    thereby,   of    what 

Marriage.  Children  are  Legitimate ;   and  consequently,  of 

the  Right  of  Succession  to  hereditary  Kingdomes. 

Sixtly,    the    Deniall    of   Marriage    to  Priests,   serveth    to 
assure    this    Power    of  the    Pope    over    Kings. 

AwSj  ^°^  '*'  ^  *^'"§  ^  *  ^'''"^'  •"=  *^""***  Marry,  and 
'"  "■'  transmit  his  Kingdome  to  his  Posterity ;  If  he  be 

not  a  Priest,  then  the  Pope  pretendeth  this  Authority  Ecde- 
siasticall  over  him,  and  over  his  people. 

Seventhly,  from  Auricular  Confession,  they  obtain,  for  the 

assurance  of  their  Power,  better  intelligence  of 

Auritular      the  designs  of  Princes,  and  great  persons  in  the 

CanfisaoH.  Civill  State,  than  these  can  have  of  the  designs  of 

the  State  Ecclesiasticall, 
^^-  Eighthly,  by  the  Canonization  of  Saints,  and 

Sain?sSnd  declaring  who  are  Martyrs,  they  assure  their 
•Uelaringef  Power,  in  that  they  induce  simple  men  into  an 
Martyrs.  obstinacy  against   the   Laws  and  Commands  of 
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their  Civill  Sovcraigns  even  to  death,  if  by  the  Popes  excom- 
munication, they  be  declared  Heretiques  or  Enemies  to  the 
Church ;  that  is,  (as  they  interpret  it,)  to  the  Pope. 

Ninthly,  they  assure  the  same,  by  the  Power  they  ascribe 
to  every  Priest,  of  making  Christ  j   and  by  the 
Power  of  ordaining  Pennance:  and  of  Remitting,        Tramub- 

•  n       ■    •  /■    ■  t/anftalien, 

and  Ketainmg  of  sins.  PennoHce, 

Tenthly,  by  the  Doctrine  of  Purgatory,  of    AbsoluHim. 
Justification  bv  externall  works,  and  of  Indul-        PurgaiBry, 
gences,  the  Clergy  is  enriched.  '^u^f' 

Eleventhly,  by  their  DEmonology,  and    the     ^acrks. 
use  of  Exorcisme,  and  other  things  appertaining        DamomUgj 
thereto,  they  keep  (or   thinke   they   keep)   the     andExgnism. 
People  more  in  awe  of  their  Power. 

Lastly,  the   Metaphysiques,   Echiqucs,   and   Politiques   of 
Aristotle,    the    frivolous    Distinctions,    barbarous 
Terms,  and  obscure  Language  of  the  Schoolmen,     j^^^ 
taught  in  the  Universities,  (which  have  been  all 
erected  and  regulated  by  the  Popes  Authority,)  serve  them  to 
keep  these  Errors  from   being  detected,  and  to   make   men 
mistake  the   Ignis  fatuus  of  vain   Philosophy,  for   the  Light 
of  the  Gospell. 

To  these,  if  they  sufficed  not,  might  be  added  other  of 
their  dark  Doctrines,  the  profit  whereof  redound-        _^  . 
eth  manifestly,  to  the  setting  up  of  an  unlawfull     nutrs  ef 
Power  over  the  lawfiill  Soveraigns  of  Christian     spirituati 
People;  or  for  the  sustaining  of  the  same,  when     ^^tk^'L 
it  is  set  up ;  or  to  the  worldly  Riches,  Honour, 
and  Authority  of  those  that  sustain  it.     And  therefore  by  the 
aforesaid  rule,  of  Cu\  bom,  we  may  justly  pronounce  for  the 
Authors  of  all  this  Spiritual!  Darknesse,  the  Pope,  and  Roman 
Clergy,  and  all  those  besides  that  endeavour  to  settle  in  the 
mindes  of  men  this  erroneous  Doctrine,  that  the  Church  now 
on  Earth,  is  that  Kingdomc  of  God  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.     [384] 

But  the  Emperours,  and  other  Christian  Soveraigns,  under 
whose  Government  these  Errours,  and  the  like  encroachments 
of  Ecclesiastiques  upon  their  Office,  at  first  crept  in,  to  the 
disturbance  of  their  possessions,  and  of  the  tranquillity  of  their 
Subjeas,  though  they  suffered  the  same  for  want  of  foresight 
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of  the  Sequel,  and  of  insieht  into  the  designs  of  their 
Teachers,  may  ncverthelesse  Bee  esteemed  accessaries  to  their 
own,  and  the  rubliquc  dammage :  For  without  their  Authority 
there  could  at  first  no  seditious  Doctrine  have  been  pubHquely 
preached.  I  say  they  might  have  hindred  the  same  in  the 
beginning :  But  when  the  people  were  once  possessed  by  those 
spirituall  men,  there  was  no  humane  remedy  to  be  applyed, 
that  any  man  could  invent :  And  for  the  remedies  that  God 
should  provide,  who  never  faileth  in  his  good  time  to  destroy  all 
the  Machinations  oi  men  against  the  Truth,  wee  are  to  attend 
his  good  pleasure,  that  sufiireth  many  times  the  prosperity  of  his 
enemies,  together  with  their  ambition,  to  grow  to  such  a 
height,  as  the  violence  thereof  openeth  the  eyes,  which  the 
warinesse  of  their  predecessours  had  before  sealed  up,  and 
makes  men  by  too  much  grasping  let  goe  all,  as  Peters  net  was 
broken,  by  the  struggling  of  too  great  a  multitude  of  Fishes; 
whereas  the  Impatience  of  those,  that  strive  to  resist  such 
encroachment,  before  their  Subjects  eyes  were  opened,  did  but 
encrease  the  power  they  resisted.  I  doe  not  therefore  blame 
the  Emperour  Frederick  for  holding  the  scirrop  to  our  country- 
man Pope  Adrian  ;  for  such  was  the  disposition  of  his  subjects 
then,  as  if  hee  had  not  done  it,  hee  was  not  likely  to  have 
succeeded  in  the  Empire:  But  I  bbme  those,  that  in  the 
beginning,  when  their  power  was  entire,  by  sufFering  such 
Doctrines  to  be  forged  in  the  Universities  of  their  own 
Dominions,  have  holden  the  Stirrop  to  all  the  succeeding 
Popes,  whilest  they  mounted  into  the  Thrones  of  aU  Christian 
Soveraiens,  to  ride,  and  tire,  both  them,  and  their  people,  at 
their  p^ure. 

But  as  the  Inventions  of  men  arc  woven,  so  also  are  they 
ravelled  out;  the  way  is  the  same,  but  the  order  is  inverted: 
The  web  begins  at  the  first  Elements  of  Power,  which  are 
Wisdom,  Humility,  Sincerity,  and  other  vertues  of  the  Apostles, 
whom  the  people  converted,  obeyed,  out  of  Reverence,  not  by 
Obligation  :  Their  Consciences  were  free,  and  their  Words  and 
Actions  subject  to  none  but  the  Civill  Power.  Afterwards  the 
Presbyters  (as  the  Flocks  of  Christ  encreased)  assembling  to 
consider  what  they  should  teach,  and  thereby  obliging  them- 
selves to  teach  nothing  against  the  Decrees  of  their  Assemblies, 
made  it  to  be  thought  the  people  were  thereby  obliged  to  follow 
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their  Doctrine,  and  when  they  refused,  refused  to  keep  them 
company,  (that  was  then  called  Excommunication,)  not  as 
being  Infidels,  but  as  being  disobedient :  And  this  was  the  first 
knot  upon  their  Liberty.  And  the  number  of  Presbyters 
cncreasing,  the  Presbyters  of  the  chief  City  or  Province, 
got  themselves  an  authority  over  the  Parochial!  Presbyters,  and 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  names  of  Bishops:  And  this 
was  a  second  knot  on  Christian  Liberty.  Last[385]ly,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  regard  of  the  Imperiall  City,  took  upon 
him  an  Authority  (partly  by  the  wills  of  the  Empcrours  them- 
selves, and  by  the  title  of  Pantifex  Maximui,  and  at  last  when 
the  Emperours  were  grown  wcafc,  by  the  priviledges  of  St.  Peter) 
over  all  other  Bishops  of  the  Empire :  Which  was  the  third 
and  last  knot,  and  the  whole  Synthesis  and  Constructian  of  the 
Ponrifidall  Power. 

And  therefore  the  Ana/ysii^  or  Resalution  is  by  the  same 
way ;  but  beeinneth  with  the  knot  that  was  last  tycd ;  as 
wee  may  sec  m  the  dissolution  of  the  pricterpoliticall  Church 
Government  in  England.  Firet,  the  Power  of  the  Popes 
was  dissolved  totally  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Bishops, 
who  before  exercised  their  Functions  in  Right  of  the  Pope, 
did  afterwards  cxcreise  the  same  in  Right  of  the  Queen  and 
her  Successours ;  though  by  retaining  the  phrase  of  y**^' 
Diviwy  they  were  thought  to  demand  it  by  immediate  Right 
from  God:  And  so  was  untyed  the  first  knot.  After  this, 
the  Presbyterians  lately  in  England  obtained  the  putting 
down  of  Episcopacy :  And  so  was  the  second  knot  dissolved : 
And  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  Power  was  taken  also  from 
the  Presbyterians :  And  so  wc  are  reduced  to  the  Independency 
of  the  Primitive  Christians  to  follow  Paul,  or  Cephas,  or 
Apolloa,  every  man  as  he  liketh  best:  Which,  if  it  be  without 
contention,  and  without  measuring  the  Doctrine  of  Christ,  by 
our  ailection  to  the  Person  of  his  Minister,  (the  fiiult  which  the 
Apostle  reprehended  in  the  Corinthians,)  is  perhaps  the  best : 
First,  because  there  ought  to  be  no  Power  over  the  Consciences 
of  men,  but  of  the  Word  it  selfe,  working  Faith  in  every  one, 
not  alwayes  according  to  the  purpose  of  them  that  Plant  and 
Water,  but  of  God  himself,  that  givcth  the  Increase:  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  unreasonable  in  them,  who  teach  there 
is  such  danger  in  every  little  Errour,  to  require  of  a  man 
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endued  with  Reason  of  his  own,  to  follow  the  Reason  of  any 
other  man,  or  of  the  most  voices  of  many  other  men ;  Which 
is  little  better,  then  to  venture  his  Salvation  at  crossc  and  pile. 
Nor  ought  those  Teachers  to  be  displeased  with  this  lossc 
of  their  antient  Authority :  For  there  is  none  should  know 
better  then  they,  that  power  is  preserved  by  the  same  Vertues 
by  which  it  is  acquired ;  that  is  to  say,  by  Wisdomc,  Humility, 
Clearncsse  of  Doctrine,  and  sincerity  of  Conversation;  and 
not  by  suppression  of  the  Natural!  Sciences,  and  of  the  Morality 
of  Naturall  Reason ;  nor  by  obscure  Language ;  nor  by 
Arrogating  to  themselves  more  Knowledge  than  they  make 
appear;  nor  by  Pious  Frauds;  nor  by  such  other  faults,  as  in 
the  Pastors  of  Gods  Church  are  not  only  Faults,  but  also 
scandalls,  apt  to  make  men  stumble  one  time  or  other  upon  the 
suppression  of  their  Authority, 

But  after  this  Doctrine,  that  the  Church  now  Militant,  h 
the  Kingdome  af  God  spoken  of  in  the  Old  and  New 
c/tie'^Sa^  Testament,  was  received  in  the  World  ;  the  ambi- 
with  thi  tion,  and  canvasing  for  the  Offices  that  belong 

Kit^amt  thereunto,  and  especially  for  that  great  Office  of 

tfFayrtts.  \^Ya%  [386]  Christs  Lieutenant,  and  the  Pompe 

of  them  that  obtained  therein  the  principal!  PubJique  Charges, 
became  by  degrees  so  evident,  that  they  lost  the  inward 
Reverence  due  to  the  Pastorall  Function :  in  so  much  as  the 
Wisest  men,  of  them  that  had  any  power  in  the  Civill  State, 
needed  nothing  but  the  authority  of  their  Princes,  to  deny 
them  any  ftirtner  Obedience.  For,  from  the  time  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  gotten  to  be  acknowledged  for  Bishop 
Universall,  by  pretence  of  Succession  to  St.  Peter,  their  whole 
Hierarchy,  or  Kingdome  of  Darknesse,  may  be  compared  not 
unfitly  to  the  Kingdame  of  Fairies ;  that  is,  to  the  old  wives 
Failes  in  England,  concerning  Ghosts  and  Spirits^  and  the  feats 
they  play  in  the  night.  And  if  a  man  consider  the  originall  of 
this  great  Ecclesiastical)  Dominion,  he  will  easily  perceive,  that 
the  Papacy,  is  no  other,  than  the  Ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman/ 
Empire,  sitting  crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof:  For  so  did  the 
Papacy  start  up  on  a  Sudden  out  of  the  Ruines  of  that  Heathen 
Power. 

The  Language  also,  which  they  use,  both  in  the  Churches, 
and  in  their  Publique  Acts,  being  Latinty  which  is  not  commonly 
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used  by  zny  Nation   now  in  the  world,  what  is  it  but  the 
Ghost  of  the  Old  Romane  Language? 

The  Fairies  in  what  Nation  soever  they  converse,  have  but 
one  Universall  King,  which  some  Poets  of  ours  call  King 
Oberan ;  but  the  Scripture  calls  Beelzebub^  Prince  of  Damons. 
T^e  Ecc/eiiaitifiui  likewise,  in  whose  Dominions  soever  they  be 
found,  acknowledge  but  one  Universall  King,  the  Pope. 

The  Ecclesiastsques  are  Spirituall  men,  and  Ghostly  Fathers. 
The  Fairies  are  Spirits^  and  Ghosts,  Fairies  and  Ghosts  inhabite 
Darknesse,  Solitudes,  and  Graves.  The  Ecclesiastsques  walke 
in  Obscurity  of  Doctrine,  in  Monasteries,  Churches,  and 
Church-yards. 

The  Ecclesiastiques  have  their  Cathedral!  Churches;  which, 
in  what  Towne  soever  they  be  erected,  by  vertue  of  Holy 
Water,  and  certain  Charmes  called  Exorcismes,  have  the  power 
to  make  those  Townes,  Cities,  that  is  to  say,  Seats  of  Empire. 
The  Fairies  also  have  their  enchanted  Castles,  and  certain 
Gigantique  Ghosts,  that  domineer  over  the  Regions  round 
about  them. 

The  Fairies  are  not  to  be  seized  on ;  and  brought  to  answer 
for  the  hurt  they  do.  So  also  the  EcclesiasUquts  vanish  away 
from  the  Tribunals  of  Civill  Justice. 

The  Ecclesiasiiques  take  from  young  men,  the  use  of  Reason, 
by  certain  Charms  compounded  of  Metaphysiques,  and  Miracles, 
and  Traditions,  and  Abused  Scripture,  whereby  they  are  good 
for  nothing  else,  but  to  execute  what  they  command  them. 
The  Fairies  likewise  are  said  to  take  young  Children  out  of 
their  Cradles,  and  to  change  them  into  Naturall  Fools,  which 
Common  people  do  therefore  call  Elves,  and  are  apt  to  mischief. 

In  what  Shop,  or  Operatory  the  Fairies  make  their  En- 
chantment, the  old  Wives  have  not  determined.  But  the 
Operatorics  of  the  Clergy^  are  well  enough  known  to  be  the 
Universities,  that  received  their  Discipline  from  Authority 
Pontificiall.     [387] 

When  the  Fairies  are  displeased  with  any  body,  they  are 
said  to  send  their  Elves,  to  pinch  them.  The  Ecclesiastiques^ 
when  they  are  displeased  with  any  Civill  State,  make  also  their 
Elves,  that  is.  Superstitious,  Enchanted  Subjects,  to  pinch  their 
Princes,  by  preaching  Sedition ;  or  one  Prince  enchanted  with 
promises,  to  pinch  another, 
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The  Fairies  marry  not ;  but  there  be  amon^t  them  Inaibi^ 
that  have  copulation  with  flesh  and  bloud.  The  Priests  also 
marry  not. 

The  EccUsiastiques  take  the  Cream  of  the  Land,  by  Dona- 
tions of  ienorant  men,  that  stand  in  aw  of  them,  and  by 
Tythes :  00  also  it  is  in  the  Fable  of  Fairies^  that  they  enter 
into  the  Dairies,  and  Feast  upon  the  Cream,  which  they  skim 
from  the  Milk. 

What  kind  of  Money  is  currant  in  the  Kingdome  of 
Fairies y  is  not  recorded  in  the  Story.  But  the  EccUsiastiques 
in  their  Receipts  accept  of  the  same  Money  that  we  doe; 
though  when  they  are  to  make  any  Payment,  it  is  in  Canoniza- 
tions, Indulgences,  and  Masses. 

To  this,  and  such  like  resemblances  between  the  Papacy^ 
and  the  Kingdome  of  Fairies^  may  be  added  this,  that  as  the 
Fairies  have  no  existence,  but  in  the  Fancies  of  ignorant  people, 
rising  from  the  Traditions  of  old  Wives,  or  old  Poets  :  so  the 
Spirituall  Power  of  the  Pope  (without  the  bounds  of  his  own 
Civill  Dominion)  consisteth  onely  in  the  Fear  that  Seduced 
people  stand  in,  of  their  Excommunications ;  upon  hearing  of 
false  Miracles,  false  Traditions,  and  false  Interpretations  of  the 
Scripture. 

It  was  not  therefore  a  very  diiEcult  matter,  for  Henry  8. 
by  his  Exorcisme ;  nor  for  Qu.  Elizabeth  by  hers,  to  cast  them 
out.  But  who  knows  that  this  Spirit  of  Rome,  now  gone  out, 
and  walking  by  Missions  through  the  dry  places  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Indies,  that  yeeld  him  little  fruit,  may  not 
return,  or  rather  an  Assembly  of  Spirits  worse  than  he,  enter, 
and  inhabite  this  clean  swept  house,  and  make  the  End  thereof 
worse  than  the  Beginning  ?  For  it  is  not  the  Romane  Clergy 
onely,  that  pretends  the  iCingdome  of  God  to  be  of  this  World, 
and  thereby  to  have  a  Power  therein,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Civill  State.  And  this  is  all  I  had  a  designe  to  say,  concerning 
the  Doctrine  of  the  POLITIQUES.  Which  when  I  have 
reviewed,  I  shall  willingly  expose  it  to  the  censure  of  my 
Countrey.     [389] 
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FRom  the  contrariety  of  some  of  the  Natural!  Faculties 
of  the  Mind,  one  to  another,  as  also  of  one  Passion  to  . 
another,  and  from  their  reference  to  Conversation,  there  has 
been  an  argument  taken,  to  inferre  an  impossibility  that  anv 
one  man  should  be  sufficiently  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  Civill 
duty.  The  Severity  of  Judgment,  they  say,  makes  men 
Censorious,  and  unapt  to  pardon  the  Errours  and  Inhrmities 
of  other  men:  and  on  the  other  side,  Celerity  of  Fancy,  makes 
the  thoudits  lesse  stcddy  than  is  necessary,  to  discern  exactly 
between  Hi ght  and  Wrong.  Again,  in  all  Deliberations,  and 
in  all  Pleadings,  the  faculty  of  solid  Reasoning,  is  necessary: 
for  without  it,  the  Resolutions  of  men  are  rash,  and  their 
Sentences  unjust :  and  yet  if  there  be  not  powerfiill  Eloquence, 
which  procureth  attention  and  Consent,  the  effect  of  Reason 
will  be  little.  But  these  are  contrary  Faculties;  the  former 
being  grounded  upon  principles  of  Truth;  the  other  upon 
Opinions  already  received,  true,  or  false  ;  and  upon  the  Passions 
and  Interests  of  men,  which  are  different,  and  mutable. 

And  amon^t  the  Passions,  Courage,  (by  which  I  mean  the 
Contempt  of  Wounds,  and  violent  Death)  cnclincth  men  to 
private  Revenges,  and  sometimes  to  endeavour  the  unsetling  of 
the  Publique  Peace:  And  Timoreusntsse.,  many  times  disposeth 
to  the  desertion  of  the  Publique  Defence.  Both  these  they 
say  cannot  stand  together  in  the  same  person. 

And  to  consider  the  contrariety  of  mens  Opinions,  and 
Manners  in  generall.  It  is  they  say,  impossible  to  entertain 
a  constant  Civill  Amity  with  all  those,  with  whom  the 
Businesse  of  the  world  constrains  us  to  converse:  Which 
businesse,  consisteth  almost  in  nothing  else  but  a  pcrpctuall 
contention  for  Honor,  Riches,  and  Authority. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  these  are  indeed  great  difficulties, 
but  not  Impossibilities :  For  by  Education,  and  Discipline,  they 
may  bee,  and  are  sometimes  reconciled,     judgment,  and  Fancy 
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may  have  place  in  the  same  man ;  but  by  turnes ;  as  the  end 
which  he  aimeth  at  requireth.  As  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
were  sometimes  fastened  to  their  labour  of  making  Bricks,  and 
other  times  were  ranging  abroad  to  gather  Straw :  So  also  may 
the  Judgement  sometimes  be  fixed  upon  one  certain  Con- 
sideration, and  the  Fancy  at  another  time  wandring  about  the 
world.  So  also  Reason,  and  Eloquence,  (though  not  perhaps 
in  the  Naturall  Sciences,  yet  in  the  Morall)  may  stand  very 
well  together.  For  wheresoever  [390]  there  is  place  for 
adorning  and  preferring  of  Errour,  there  is  much  more  place 
for  adorning  and  preferring  of  Truth,  if  they  have  it  to  adorn. 
Nor  is  there  any  repugnancy  between  fearing  the  Laws,  and 
not  fearing  a  publique  Enemy;  nor  between  abstaining  from 
Injury,  and  pardoning  it  in  others.  There  is  therefore  no  such 
Inconsistence  of  Humane  Nature,  with  Civill  Duties,  as  some 
think.  I  have  known  cleernesse  of  Judgment,  and  largenesse 
of  Fancy;  strength  of  Reason,  and  graceful!  Elocution;  a 
Courage  for  the  vVarre,  and  a  Fear  for  the  Laws,  and  all 
eminently  in  one  man;  and  that  was  my  most  noble  and 
honored  friend  Mr.  Sidney  Godolphin ;  who  hating  no  man,  nor 
hated  of  any,  was  unfortunately  slain  in  the  beginning  of  the 
late  Civill  warre,  in  the  Publique  quarrell,  by  an  undiscerned, 
and  an  undiscerning  hand. 

To  the  Laws  of  Nature,  declared  in  the  15.  Chapter,  I 
would  have  this  added,  That  every  man  is  bound  by  Nature^  as 
much  as  in  him  lieth^  to  protect  in  Warre^  the  Authority^  by  which 
he  is  himself  protected  in  time  of  Peace,  For  he  that  pretendeth 
a  Right  of  Nature  to  preserve  his  owne  body,  cannot  pretend 
a  Right  of  Nature  to  destroy  him,  by  whose  strength  he  is 
preserved :  It  is  a  manifest  contradiction  of  himselfe.  And 
though  this  Law  may  bee  drawn  by  consequence,  from  some  of 
those  that  are  there  already  mentioned ;  yet  the  Times  require 
to  have  it  inculcated,  and  remembred. 

And  because  I  find  by  divers  English  Books  lately  printed, 
that  the  Civill  warres  have  not  yet  sufficiently  taught  men,  in 
what  point  of  time  it  is,  that  a  Subject  becomes  obliged  to  the 
Conquerour ;  nor  what  is  Conquest ;  nor  how  it  comes  about, 
that  it  obliges  men  to  obey  his  Laws:  Therefore  for  farther 
satisfection  of  men  therein,  I  say,  the  point  of  time,  wherein  a 
man  becomes  subject  to  a  Conquerour,  is  that  point,  wherein 
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having  liberty  to  submit  to  him,  he  consenteth,  either  by 
exprcsse  words,  or  by  other  sufficient  sign,  to  be  his  Subject. 
When  it  is  that  a  man  hath  the  liberty  to  submit,  I  have 
shewed  before  in  the  end  of  the  21.  Chapter;  namely,  that 
for  him  that  hath  no  obligation  to  his  former  Soveraign  but 
that  of  an  ordinary  Subject,  it  is  then,  when  the  means  of  his 
life  is  within  the  Guards  and  Garrisons  of  the  Enemy;  for 
it  is  then,  that  he  hath  no  longer  Protection  from  him,  but  is 
protected  by  the  adverse  party  for  his  Contribution.  Seeing 
therefore  such  contribution  is  every  where,  as  a  thing  inevitable, 
(notwithstanding  it  be  an  assistance  to  the  Enemy,)  esteemed 
lawfuU  ;  a  total!  Submission,  which  is  but  an  assistance  to  the 
Enemy,  cannot  be  esteemed  unlawful.  Besides,  if  a  man 
consider  that  they  who  submit,  assist  the  Enemy  but  with  part 
of  their  estates,  whereas  they  that  refuse,  assist  him  with  the 
whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  their  Submission,  or  Com- 
position an  Assistance ;  but  rather  a  Detriment  to  the  Enemy. 
But  if  a  man,  besides  the  obligation  of  a  Subject,  hath  taken 
upon  him  a  new  obligation  of  a  Souldier,  then  he  hath  not  the 
liberty  to  submit  to  a  new  Power,  as  long  as  the  old  one  keeps 
the  held,  and  giveth  him  means  of  subsistence,  either  in  his 
Armies,  or  Garrisons:  for  in  this  case,  he  cannot  complain 
of  want  of  Protection,  and  means  to  [391J  live  as  a  Souldicr: 
But  when  that  also  l^iles,  a  Souldier  also  may  seek  his  Pro- 
tection wheresoever  he  has  most  hope  to  have  it;  and  may 
lawfully  submit  himself  to  his  new  Master.  And  so  much 
for  the  Time  when  he  may  do  it  lawfiilly,  if  hec  will.  If 
therefore  he  doe  it,  he  is  undoubtedly  bound  to  be  a  true 
Subject :  For  a  Contract  lawfully  made,  cannot  lawfiilly  be 
broken. 

By  this  also  a  man  may  understand,  when  it  is,  that  men 
may  be  said  to  be  Conquered;  and  in  what  the  nature  of 
Conquest,  and  the  Right  of  a  Conquerour  consisteth :  For  this 
Submission  is  it  implyeth  them  all.  Conc|uest|  js  "">  '■**•' 
Victory  it  self;  but  the  Acquisition  by  Victory,  ot  a_Right, 
over  the  persons  of  inen.  He  therefore  that  is  slain,  is 
Overcome,  biiTrfot  Conquered;  He  that  is  taken,  and  put  into 
prison,  or  chaines,  is  not  Conquered,  though  Overcome ;  for 
he  is  still  an  Enemy,  and  may  save  himself  if  hee  can  :  But  he 
that  upon  promise  of  Obedience,  hath  his  Life  and  Liberty 
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allowed  him,  is  then  Conquered,  and  a  Subject ;  and  not  before. 
The  Romanes  used  to  say,  that  their  Generall  had  Pac'tfiid 
such  a  Provinci^  that  is  to  say,  in  English,  Conquered  it ;  and 
that  the  Countrey  was  Pacified  by  Victory,  when  the  people  of 
it  had  promised  imperata  facere^  that  is,  T^o  doe  what  the  Romane 
People  commanded  them:  this  was  to  be  Conquered.  But  this 
promise  niay  be  either  expresse,  or  tacite :  Expresse,  by 
Promise:  Tacite,  by  other  signes.  As  for  example,  a  man 
that  hath  not  been  called  to  make  such  an  expresse  Promise, 
(because  he  is  one  whose  power  perhaps  is  not  considerable ;) 
yet  if  he  live  under  their  Protection  openly,  hee  is  understood 
to  submit  himselfe  to  the  Government:  But  if  he  live  there 
secretly,  he  is  lyable  to  any  thing  that  may  bee  done  to  a  Spie, 
and  Enemy  of  the  State.  I  say  not,  hee  does  any  Injustice, 
(for  acts  of  open  Hostility  bear  not  that  name);  but  that 
he  may  be  justly  put  to  death.  Likewise,  if  a  man,  when  his 
Country  is  conquered,  be  out  of  it,  he  is  not  Conquered,  nor 
Subject:  but  if  at  his  return,  he  submit  to  the  Government, 
he  is  bound  to  obey  it.  So  that  Conquest  (to  define  it)  is  the 
Acquiring  of  the  Right  of  Soveraignty  by  Victory.  Which 
Right,  is  acquired,  in  the  peoples  Submission,  by  which  they 
contract  with  the  Victor,  promising  Obedience,  for  Life  and 
Liberty. 

In  the  29.  Chapter  I  have  set  down  for  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Dissolutions  of  Common-wealths,  their  Imperfea 
Generation,  consisting  in  the  want  of  an  Absolute  and 
Arbitrary  Legislative  Power ;  for  want  whereof,  the  Civill 
Soveraign  is  fain  to  handle  the  Sword  of  Justice  unconstantly, 
and  as  if  it  were  too  hot  for  him  to  hold :  One  reason  whereof 
(which  I  have  not  there  mentioned)  is  this.  That  they  will  aU 
of  them  justifie  the  War,  by  which  their  Power  was  at  first 
gotten,  and  whereon  (as  they  think)  their  Right  dependeth,  and 
not  on  the  Possession.  As  if,  for  example,  the  Right  of  the 
Kings  of  England  did  depend  on  the  goodnesse  of  the  cause  of 
fViUiam  the  Conquerour,  and  upon  their  lineall,  and  directest 
Descent  from  him ;  by  which  means,  there  would  perhaps  be 
no  tie  of  the  Subjects  obedience  to  their  Soveraign  at  this  day 
in  all  the  world :  wherein  [392]  whilest  they  needlessely  think 
to  justifie  themselves,  they  justifie  all  the  successefull  Rebellions 
that  Ambition  shall  at  any  time  raise  against  them,  and  their 
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Successors.  Therefore  I  put  down  for  one  of  the  most 
efTectuall  seeds  of  the  Death  of  any  State,  that  the  Conquerors 
require  not  onely  a  Submission  of  mens  actions  to  them  for  the 
future,  but  also  an  Approbation  of  all  their  actions  past ;  when 
there  is  scarce  a  Common- wealth  in  the  world,  whose  beginnings 
can  in  conscience  be  justified. 

And  because  the  name  of  Tyrannv,  signtfieth  nothing 
more,  nor  lesse,  than  the  name  of  Soveraignty,  be  it  in  one,  or 
many  men,  saving  that  they  that  use  the  former  word,  are 
understood  to  bee  angry  with  them  they  call  Tyrants;  I  think 
the  toleration  of  a  professed  hatred  of  Tyranny,  is  a  Toleration 
of  hatred  to  Common-wealth  in  general!,  and  another  evill  seed, 
not  differing  much  from  the  former.  For  to  the  Justification 
of  the  Cause  of  a  Conqueror,  the  Reproach  of  the  Cause 
of  the  Conquered,  is  for  the  most  part  necessary :  but  neither 
of  them  necessary  for  the  Obligation  of  the  Conquered.  And 
thus  much  I  have  thought  fit  to  say  upon  the  Review  of  the 
first  and  second  part  of  this  Discourse. 

In  the  35.  Chapter,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  out  of  the 
Scripture,  that  in  the  Common-wealth  of  the  Jcwes,  God 
himselfe  was  made  the  Soveraign,  by  Pact  with  the  People ; 
who  were  therefore  called  his  Peculiar  People^  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  over  whom  God  reigned  not 
by  their  Consent,  but  by  his  own  Power :  And  that  in  this 
Kingdome  Moses  was  Gods  Lieutenant  on  Earth  ;  and  that  it 
was  he  that  told  them  what  Laws  God  appointed  them  to  be 
ruled  by.  But  I  have  omitted  to  set  down  who  were  the 
Officers  appointed  to  doe  Execution ;  especially  in  Capitall 
Punishments;  not  then  thinking  it  a  matter  of  so  necessary 
consideration,  as  I  find  it  since.  Wee  know  that  generally  in 
all  Common-wealths,  the  Execution  of  Corporeall  Punishments, 
was  either  put  upon  the  Guards,  or  other  Souldiers  of  the 
Soveraign  Power;  or  given  to  those,  in  whom  want  of  means, 
contempt  of  honour,  and  hardnesse  of  heart,  concurred,  to  make 
them  sue  for  such  an  Office.  But  amongst  the  Israelites  it 
was  a  Positive  Law  of  God  their  Soveraign,  that  he  that  was 
convicted  of  a  capitall  Crime,  should  be  stoned  to  death  by  the 
People }  and  that  the  Witnesses  should  cast  the  first  Stone,  and 
after  the  Witnesses,  then  the  rest  of  the  People.  This  was  a 
Law  that  designed  who  were  to  be  the  Executioners ;  but  not 
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that  Uij  one  should  throw  a  Stone  at  him  before  Conviction 
and  Sentence,  where  the  Congregation  was  Judge.  The 
Witnesses  were  neverthelesse  to  be  heard  before  they  [ffo- 
ceeded  to  Execution,  unlesse  the  Fact  were  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Congregation  it  self,  or  in  sight  of  the  lawful! 
Judges  i  for  then  there  needed  no  other  Witnesses  but  the 
Judges  themselves.  Neverthelesse,  this  manner  of  proceeding 
being  not  throughly  understood,  hath  given  occasion  to  a 
dangerous  opinion,  that  any  man  may  kill  another,  in  some 
cases,  by  a  Right  of  Zeal ;  as  if  the  Executions  done  upon 
Offenders  in  the  Kingdome  of  God  in  old  time,  proceeded  not 
from  [393]  the  Soveraign  Command,  but  from  ^e  Authority 
of  Private  Zeal :  which,  if  we  consider  the  texts  that  seem  to 
&vour  it,  is  quite  contrary. 

First,  where  the  Lcvites  fell  upon  the  People,  that  had 
made  and  worshipped  the  Golden  Calfe,  and  slew  three 
thousand  of  them ;  it  was  by  the  Commandement  of  Moses, 
from  the  mouth  of  God;  as  is  manifest,  Exad.  32.  27.  And 
when  the  Son  of  a  woman  of  Israel  had  blasphemed  God,  (hey 
that  heard  it,  did  not  kill  him,  but  brought  him  before  Moses, 
who  put  him  under  custody,  till  God  should  give  Sentence 
against  him ;  as  appears,  Levit.  25.  1 1, 12.  Again,  {Numberi  25. 
6,  7.)  when  Phinehas  killed  Zimri  and  Cosbi,  it  was  not  by 
right  of  Private  Zeale :  Their  Crime  was  committed  in  the 
sight  of  the  Assembly ;  there  needed  no  Witnesse ;  the  Law 
was  known,  and  he  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Soveraignty  ;  and 
which  is  the  principal!  point,  the  Lawfulnesse  of  his  Act 
depended  wholly  upon  a  subsequent  Ratification  by  Moses, 
wliereof  he  had  no  cause  to  doubt.  And  this  Presumption  of 
a  future  Ratification,  is  sometimes  necessary  to  the  safety  [of]  a 
Common-wealth  ^  as  in  a  sudden  Rebellion,  any  man  that  can 
suppresse  it  by  his  own  Power  in  the  Countrey  where  it  begins, 
without  expresse  Law  or  Commission,  may  lawfully  doe  it,  and 
provide  to  have  it  Ratified,  or  Pardoned,  whilest  it  is  in  doing, 
or  after  it  is  done.  Also  Numb.  35.  30.  it  is  expressely  said, 
IVhoioevtr  shall  kill  tht  Murtherer,  shall  kill  him  upon  the  ward 
of  WitntiMi :  but  Witnesses  suppose  a  formal!  Judicature,  and 
consequently  condemn  that  pretence  of  fus  Zelotarum.  The 
Law  of  Moses  concerning  him  that  enticeth  to  Idolatry,  (that 
is  to  say,  in  the  Kingdome  of  God  to  a  renoimcing  of  his 
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Allegiance  {Deui.  13.  8.)forbitls  to  conceal  him,  and  commands 
the  Accuser  to  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  cast  the 
first  stone  at  him  ;  but  not  to  kill  him  before  he  be  Condemned. 
And  (Deut.  17.  ver.  4,  5,  6.)  the  Processe  against  Idolatry  is 
exactly  set  down  :  For  God  there  spealceth  to  the  People,  as 
Judge,  and  commandeth  them,  when  a  man  is  Accused  of 
Idolatry,  to  Enquire  diligently  of  the  Fact,  and  finding  it  true, 
then  to  Stone  him  i  but  still  the  hand  of  the  Witnesse  throweth 
the  first  stone.  This  is  not  Private  Zeale,  but  Publique 
Condemnation.  In  like  manner  when  a  Father  hath  a  re- 
bellious Son,  the  Law  is  {Dtut.  21.  18.)  that  he  shall  bring 
him  before  the  Judges  of  the  Town,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
Town  shall  Stone  him.  Lastly,  by  pretence  of  these  Laws  it 
was,  that  St.  Steven  was  Stoned,  and  not  by  pretence  of  Private 
Zeal :  for  before  bee  was  carried  away  to  Execution,  he  had 
Pleaded  his  Cause  before  the  High  Priest.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  this,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible,  to  countenance 
Executions  by  Private  Zeal ;  which  being  oftentimes  but  a 
conjunction  of  Ignorance  and  Passion,  is  ^inst  both  the 
Justice  and  Peace  of  a  Common -wealth. 

In  the  36.  Chapter  I  have  said,  that  it  is  not  declared  in 
what  manner  God  spake  supernatu rally  to  Moses :  Not  that  he 
spake  not  to  him  sometimes  by  Dreams  and  Visions,  and  by  a 
supernaturall  Voice,  as  to  other  Prophets:  For  the  manner  how 
he  spake  unto  him  from  the  Mercy-'Seat,  is  expressely  set  down 
Numbers  ■}.  89.  in  [394]  these  words,  Frsm  that  time  forward^ 
when  Mosti  entred  into  the  TabemacU  of  the  Congregation  to  sptak 
with  God,  he  heard  a  Foice  which  spate  unto  him  from  over  the 
Mercy-Seate,  which  is  over  the  Arke  of  the  Testimony,  from 
between  the  Cherubim  he  spake  unto  him.  But  it  is  not  declared 
in  what  consisted  the  preeminence  of  the  manner  of  Gods 
speaking  to  Moses,  above  that  of  his  speaking  to  other  Prophets, 
as  to  Samuel,  and  to  Abraham,  to  whom  he  also  spake  by  a 
Voice,  (that  is,  by  Vision)  Unlesse  the  difference  consist  in  the 
cleernesse  of  the  Vision.  For  Face  to  Face,  and  Mouth  to 
Mouthy  cannot  be  literally  understood  of  the  Infinitencssc,  and 
Incomprehensibility  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

And  as  to  the  whole  Doctrine,  I  sec  not  yet,  but  the 
Principles  of  it  are  true  and  proper ;  and  the  Ratiocination 
solid.     For  I  ground  the  Civill  Right  of  Sovcraigns,  and  both 
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the  Duty  and  Liberty  of  Subjects,  upon  the  known  naturall 
Inchnations  of  Mankind,  and  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Law  of 
Nature ;  of  which  no  man,  that  pretends  but  reason  enough  to 
govern  his  private  &niily,  ought  to  be  ignorant.  And  for  the 
Power  Ecclesiastical]  of  the  same  Soveraigns,  I  ground  it  on 
such  Texts,  as  are  both  evident  in  themselves,  and  consonant 
to  the  Scope  of  the  whole  Scripture.  And  therefore  am 
pcrswaded,  that  he  that  shall  read  it  with  a  purpose  onely  to 
be  informed,  shall  be  infonned  by  it.  But  for  those  that  by 
Writing,  or  Publique  Discourse,  or  by  their  eminent  actions, 
have  already  engaged  themselves  to  the  maintaining  of  contrary 
opinions,  they  wul  not  bee  so  easily  satisfied.  For  in  such 
cases,  it  is  naturall  for  men,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  to 
proceed  in  reading,  and  to  lose  their  attention,  in  the  search  of 
(Ejections  to  that  they  had  read  before :  Of  which,  in  a  time 
wherein  the  interests  of  men  are  changed  (seeing  much  of  that 
Doctrine,  which  serveth  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment, must  needs  be  contrary  to  that  which  conduced  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  old,)  there  cannot  choose  but  be  very  many. 

In  that  part  which  trcateth  of  a  Christian  Common- wealth, 
there  arc  some  new  Doctrines,  which,  it  may  be,  in  a  State 
where  the  contrary  were  already  fully  determined,  were  a  fault 
for  a  Subject  without  leave  to  divulge,  as  being  an  usurpation  <^ 
the  place  of  a  Teacher.  But  in  this  time,  that  men  call  not 
onely  for  Peace,  but  also  for  Truth,  to  offer  such  Doctrines  as 
I  think  True,  and  that  manifestly  tend  to  Peace  and  Loyalty, 
to  the  consideration  of  those  that  are  yet  in  delibciation,  is  no 
more,  but  to  offer  New  Wine,  to  bee  put  into  New  Cask,  that 
both  may  be  preserved  together.  And  I  suppose,  that  then, 
when  Novelty  can  breed  no  trouble,  nor  disorder  in  a  State, 
men  are  not  generally  so  much  inclined  to  the  reverence  of 
Antiquity,  as  to  preferre  Ancient  Errors,  before  New  and  well 
proved  Truth, 

There  is  nothing  I  distrust  more  than  my  Elocution ;  which 
ncvcrthelesse  I  am  confident  (excepting  the  Mischances  of  the 
Presse)  is  not  obscure.  That  I  have  neglected  the  Ornament 
of  quoting  ancient  Poets,  Orators,  and  Philosophers,  contrary 
to  the  custome  of  late  time,  (whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill  in 
it,)  proceedcth  from  my  [395]  judgment,  grounded  on  many 
reasons.  For  first,  all  Truth  of  Doctrine  depcndcth  either 
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upon  Reaion,  or  upon  Scripture ;  both  which  give  credit  to 
many,  but  never  receive  it  from  any  Writer.  Secondly,  the 
matters  in  question  are  not  of  Fact,  but  of  Right,  wherein 
there  is  no  place  for  ff^tnesiei.  There  is  scarce  any  of  those 
old  Writers,  that  contradicteth  not  sometimes  both  himself,  and 
others ;  which  makes  their  Testimonies  insufficient.  Fourthly, 
such  Opinions  as  are  taken  onely  upon  Credit  of  Antiquity,  are 
not  intrinsecally  the  Judgment  of  those  that  cite  them,  but 
Words  that  passe  (like  gaping)  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Fiftly, 
it  is  many  times  with  a  fraudulent  Dcsigne  that  men  stick  their 
corrupt  Doctrine  with  the  Cloves  of  other  mens  Wit.  Sixtly, 
I  find  not  that  the  Ancients  they  cite,  took  it  for  an  Ornament, 
to  doe  the  like  with  those  that  wrote  before  them.  Seventhly, 
it  is  an  argument  of  Indigestion  ;  when  Greek  and  Latine 
Sentences  imchewed  come  up  again,  as  they  use  to  doe, 
unchanged.  Lastly,  though  I  reverence  those  men  of  Ancient 
time,  that  either  have  written  Truth  perspicuously,  or  set  us  in 
a  better  way  to  find  it  out  our  selves ;  yet  to  the  Antiquity  it 
self  I  think  nothing  due :  For  if  we  will  reverence  the  Age,  the 
Present  is  the  Oldest.  If  the  Antiquity  of  the  Writer,  I  am 
not  sure,  that  generally  they  to  whom  such  honor  is  given, 
were  more  Ancient  when  they  wrote,  than  I  am  that  am 
Writing:  But  if  it  bee  well  considered,  the  praise  of  Ancient 
Authors,  proceeds  not  from  the  reverence  of  the  Dead,  but  from 
the  competition,  and  mutual!  envy  of  the  Living. 

To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  Discourse,  nor 
in  that  I  writ  before  of  the  same  Subject  in  Latine,  as  ^r  as  I 
can  perceive,  contrary  either  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  good 
Manners ;  or  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Publique  Tranquillity. 
Therefore  I  think  it  may  be  prolitably  printed,  and  more 
profitably  taught  in  the  Universities,  in  case  they  also  think  so, 
to  whom  the  judgment  of  the  same  belongeth.  For  seeing  the 
Universities  are  the  Fountains  of  Civill,  and  Morall  Doctrine, 
from  whence  the  Preachers,  and  the  Gentry,  drawing  such 
water  as  they  find,  use  to  sprinkle  the  same  (both  from  the 
Pulpit,  and  in  their  Conversation)  upon  the  People,  there  ought 
certainly  to  be  great  care  taken,  to  have  it  pure,  both  from  the 
Vcnimc  of  Heathen  Politicians,  and  from  the  Incantation  of 


Deceiving  Spirits.    And  by  that  means  the  most  men,  knowing 
their  Duties,  will  be  the  fess  subject  to  serve  the  Ambition  of 
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a  few  discontented  persons,  in  their  purposes  against  the  State ; 
and  be  the  lesse  grieved  with  the  Contributions  necessary  for 
their  Peace,  and  Defence;  and  the  Governours  themselves  have 
the  lesse  cause,  to  maintain  at  the  Common  charge  any  greater 
Army,  than  is  necessary  to  make  good  the  Pubnque  Liberty, 
against  the  Invasions  and  Encroachments  of  forraign  Enemies. 
And  thus  I  have  brought  to  an  end  my  Discourse  of  Civil! 
and  Ecclesiasticall  Government,  occasioned  by  the  disorders  of 
the  present  time,  without  partiality,  without  application,  and 
without  other  designe,  than  to  set  before  mens  eyes  the  mutuajl 
-jtelation  be["^Q61tween  Pronation  anil  Ohf^iiii-npf  ;"of  which 
the  condition  of  Humane  Nature,  and  the  Laws  Divine,  {both 
Natural]  and  Positive)  require  an  inviolable  observation.  And 
though  in  the  revolution  of  States,  there  can  be  no  very  good 
Constellation  for  Truths  of  this  nature  to  be  born  under,  (as 
having  an  angry  aspect  from  the  dissolvers  of  an  old  Govem- 
.ment,  and  seeing  but  the  backs  of  them  that  erect  a  new ;)  yet 
I  cannot  think  it  will  be  condemned  at  this  time,  either  by  the 
Publiquc  Judge  of  Doctrine,  or  by  any  that  desires  the  con- 
tinuance of  Publique  Peace.  And  in  tnis  hope  I  return  to  my 
interrupted  Speculation  of  Bodies  Natural! ;  wherein,  (if  God 
give  me  health  to  finish  it,)  I  hope  the  Novelty  will  as  much 
please,  as  in  the  Doctrine  of  this  Artificial!  Body  it  useth  to 
olFend.  For  such  Truth,  as  opposeth  no  mans  profit,  nor 
pleasure,  is  to  all  men  welcome. 
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